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War Prisoners’ Opportunities for 
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culation OF Bending Moment in 
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McKim, Mead and White, The Work 
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tation to, 185. 

National Housing and National Life, 
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President’s Address, 4 ; Presentation 
of Royal Gold Medal to, 193 ; Ad- 
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Norman, Philip : Rebuilding London 
after the Great Fire, 1 65. 

Northcote, Arthur E. ; The late E. C. 
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North Wales University College, Sir 
Henry Jones on, 94. 
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Alexander, Capt. George Luard, 46, 
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Derrick, 14, 123 ; Atkinson, Lance- 
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George Francis, 123, 183, 191 ; 
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Capt.) Hy. Carle ton, 10, 123, 182 ; 
Cable, Lieut. James Sydney, 260 ; 
Callender, Lieut. George Wilfred, 
123 ; Capell, 2nd Lieut. Bruce 
Lorence, , 233 ; Chalkley, Lieut. 
Thomas Henry> 260; Chancellor, 
Frederic, 89, 121 ; Clark, Capt: 
Walter Llewellyn, 123 ; Clarke, 
Howard Chatfeild, 14, 121 ; Clark- 
son, John, 120, 121 ; Cowdell, 2nd 
Lieut, C. J. Morton, 14, 123 ; Cress- 
well, Hubert Osborne, 212 ; Crow, 
Private Arthur Arnold, 10.; Currey, 
Percivall, 180, 192 ; Davidson, Wm. 
Campbell, 14, 121 ; Davies, Lieut. 
Joseph Charles Gladstone, 184, 
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Day, Frank Miles, 206 ; Dickson, 
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committee on ancient earthworks. 
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Preliminary report of water-power committee 

So. [Lond. 1918] 
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COLLING (J. K.) — Details of Gothic architecture mea- 
sured and drawn by J. K. C. [Reprint.] 2 vols. 

4o. Lond. n.d. 
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country [&c.]. 4o. Lond. 1905 

DAVISON (T. RAEELES) J^ditor-^The arts connected 
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[&c.]. 8o. Lond. 1909 

ELDER-DUNCAN (J. H.) — Country cottages and week- 
end homes. 4o. Lond. [1906] 

The house beautiful and useful, being practical sugges- 
tions on "vl 4o. Lond. 1907 

GARDEN ( !T^ II '-K'* city houses and 

domestic interior details. [Technical Journals, Ltd.] 

fo. Lond. 1913 

GREEN WELL (A.) AND ELSDEN (J. V.)— Roads: 
their construction and maintenance [<fcc.]. 

. 8o. Lond. 1901 

HOPPUS’S MEASURER — Hoppus’s measurer. Edited 
and enlarged by W. Richardson [&c.]. 8o, Lond. n.d. 

HURST (J. T.) — Handbook of formulae, tables, and 
memoranda for architectural surveyors [&c.]. 14th 
ed. ob. mo. Lond. 1896 


JENSEN'(G. 1. G-) — By-laws as to house drainage and 
house fittings made by the L.C.O. Annotated by 
G. L G. J. [&c.]. 8o. Lond. 1901 

JOURNAL — Architects’ and builders’ journal. Miscel- 
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Architectural review [&c.]. vols. 1-17. 
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, fo. Loud. 1896-[1898] 

MACARTNEY (MERVYN E.) — Recent English domestic 
architecture . . . being a special issue of The ArcJii- 
tectural Review, vols. 1, 2, 4 and 5. 

fo. Lond. 1908-12 

MAITLAND (E.)— Building estates [&c.]. 3rd. ed. 

8o. Lond. 1900 

MERRIMAN (M.) — American civil engineers’ pocket book. 

2nd ed. enlarged. 8o. New York 1912 

NETTLEFOLD (J. S.) — Practical housing. 

8o. Letehworth 1908 
RICKMAN (THOMAS) — An attempt to disoriminate the 
•styles of architecture in England, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation ; with a sketch of the Grecian 
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Parker.. 8o. Oxford and Lond. 1881 

SHAW-SPARROW (W.) Flats, urban houses and 

cottage homes [fee.], sm. fo. itond. n.d. 

The modern home, a book of British domestic architec- 
ture for moderate incomes [&c.]. sm. fo. Lond. n.d. 
SILLS (SPENCER) — Common-sense homes [&c.]. 

4o. Lond. 1912 

SMITH (T. ROGER) — ^Arohi tectum : Gothic and renais- 
sance. 8o. Lond, 1893 

SMITH (T. ROGER) AND SLATER (JOHN)— Archi- 
tecture ; Classic and early Christian. So. Lond. 1893 
SPIERS (R. PHENE) — The orders of architecture, Greek, 
Roman, and Italian . . . edited, with notes, by 
. R. P. S. 2iid ed. fo. Lond. 1893 

STEPHENSON -rC.)— Estimating [&c.]. 8o. Lond. 1903 

STUART (J.) ASl) RKVE'I’T (N.)^The antiquities of 
Athens and other monuments of Greece [&c.]. 2nd 
ed. * So. Lond. 1898 

TREDGOLD (T.) — Elementary principles of carpentry 
. . . Fourth edition, corrected and considerably 
enlarged, with an appendix ... by Peter Barlow. 

4o. Lond. 1863 

WARD (J.) — Historic ornament. Treatise on decorative 
art and architectural ornament [&c.]. So. Lond, 1897 
WIGHTWICK (G,)— Hints to young architects . , . Gth ed. 
revised . . . by G. H. Guillaume. So, Lond. 1895 

Total : — Voltjmbs (exclusive of Periodicals, Rtporls and 
Transactions of Societies, and Paris of Worlcs 
issued in serial form., now in progresis)-*~l(^. 
Pamphlets— 41.: 

BOOKS I PURCHASED. ‘ 

Reference Library. 

ADAMS (H.)— 'Theory and practice in designing. 

So. Lond. 1911 

ALLAN (C. E.) AND ALLAN (E. J.)— The housing of the 
working classes acts, 1890-1909, and the housing acts, 
1914, annotated and explained [&c.]. 4th ed- 

8o. Lond. 1916 

ANDREWS (E. S.) — Further problems in the theory and 
design of structures [&o.]. 8o, Lond. 1913 

BARRY (CHARLES) — Enlargement of the House of 
Commons, [From The Nineteenth Century, Ap, 1906.] 

pam, 8o. Lond. 1906 
BERETTINI (P.) — Barberinse auleo fornix Romae, . . . 
picturis admirandus cujus . . . ima^nes et monooro- 
mata in hisoe delineamentis ad sinulitudinem adum] 
brata Urban VIII [&c.]. ob. fo. Rome [1690?- 
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Galena dipinta nel palazzo del prencipe Fanfilio . . . 
intagliata da C. Cesio [&c.]. ob. fo. Rome [1090?] 
{Bound together.) 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES—Final 
report of the departmental committee on land settle- 
, menf for sailors and soldiers. 2 parts. 

fo. Lend. 1916 

BOSWELL (P. G. H.) akd OTHERS — A supplementary 
memoir on British resources of sands and roots used 
in glass-manufacture [&c,]. So. Londi 1917 

BOULGER (G. S.) — Wood, a manual of the natural 
history and industrial applications of the timbers of 
commerce. 2nd ed., re vised and enlarged. 

So. Loud. 1908 

BURY { — ) — Modules de marberie d’usage et de d6cor 
[&c.]. ' fo. Paris n.d, 

BYNE (A.) AND STAPLEY (M.)— Spanish architec- 
ture of the sixteenth century : general view of the 
plateresque and Herrera styles. 

So. New York and Loud. 1917 
CANTERBURY — Notes on the painted glass in Canter- 
bury cathedral - . . with preface by F. W. Farrar. 

So. Aberdeen 1897 

OHAMOUIN (-^) — Collection de vues de Paris [&c.]. 

• ob. fo. Paris n.d. 

OOULANGES (FU8TEL DE)-~-La nM antiique : Etude 
sur le ouite, le droit, les institutions de la Gr^ce et de 
Rome. » So. Paris 1917 

ORAM (R. A.) — ^The substance of Gothic. Six lectures on 
the development of architecture from Charlemagne to 
Henry VIII [&o.]. So. Boston 1917 

CUNNINGHAM (W.) — Notes on the organization of the 
mason’s craft in England. [From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. vi.] pam. So. Lend. [1913] 
CUSHMAN (A. S.) AND GARDNER (H. A,)— The corro- 
sion and preservation of iron and steel. 

So, New York and Lond. 1910 
ELS AM (R.) — ^Essay on rural architecture, illustrated by 
original and economical designs [&c.]. fo. Lond. 1803 
ENGLAND — Census of England and Wales, 1911. vol. x, 
pt. 1. * Oooupalaolis and industries, fo. Lond. 1914 

voL X. Appendix. GLassi^d and a^habetical 

lists of oooupalions [&c.]. fo. Lond. 1916 

FREITAG (J. K.) — Fire prevention and fire protection as 
applied to building construction [&c.]. 

So. itew York 1912 

GANDY (J.) — The rural architect; consisting of various 
designs for country buildings [&c,]. 4o. Lond. 1806 

GARDNER (H. A.) — Paint technology and tests. 

So. New York and Lond. 1911 
GOLDMANN (N.) — ^Tractatus de stylometris sive instru- 
. mentis qmbus quinque ordines arohitecturae . . . 
[Text, Latin and German.] fo. Leyden 1662 

GOTCH ( J . ALFRED) — ^The English home from Charles I 
to George IV, its architecture, decoration and garden 
design. So. Lond. [1918] 

GREAT BRITAIN — Paeliament — An act to authorise 
the dosing and sale of the church of St. Olave, South- 
wark [&c.]. fo. Lond. 1918 

HARRISON {J. E.) — Primitive Athens as described by 
Thucydides. So. Cambridge 1906 

HORNE (EO—WmiMve sun dials or scratch dials . . . 

with a preface by J. Charles Cox. So. Taunton 1917 
HOWARD (F. E.) AND CROSSLEY (F. H.)— English 
church woodwork, a study in. craftsmansMp during 
the mediaeval period A.D. 1260-1550. 

4o. Lond. [1917] 

JACKSON (M, T.) — The museum : a manual of the 
housing and care of art collections. 

So.New York and Lond. 1917 
JACKSON (Sm T. G.)-— A holiday in Umbria, with an 
account of Urbino and the ‘‘Cortegiano ” of Castiglione, 

So. Lon^ 1917 

.JENKTNSON (W.) — London churches before the Great 
Fire. 8o. Lond. 1917 


KETCHUM (MILO S.)— The design of walls, bins and 
grain elevators. 2nd ed. So. New York 1913 

LONDON SURVEY COMMITTEE—^Eastbury manor 
house, Barking . . . with drawings by H. V, C, Curtis. 

4o. [Lond. 1918] 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY— London Topo- 
^ nry-vV f.’ V ' ' ■■-I . . i vol. 30. 8o. Loud. 1917 

'MU! F. MiM!^ allemand et Tart franQais du 

moyen fige. So. Paris 1917 

MANSON (J. LEASK)— Experimental building science, 
vol. 1. So. Cambridge 1917 

MARLIANI (G. B.) — Urbis Romse topographia [&o.]. 

fo. Rome 1644 

MAYOR (J.) AND RAMBERT (CH.).— Architecture et 
sculpture fun^raires, monuments contemporains des 
cimeti^res de Paris. fo. Versailles n.d. 

PRIOR (E. S.) — The- cathedral builders in England. 

So, Lond, 1905 

PUPIN (M. J.) — South Slav monuments. I — Serbian 
orthodox church. Edited by P. J. M. witli an intro- 
duction by Sir T. G. Jackson. fo. Lond. 1918 

RUDALL (A. R.) — Party walls and the rights and lia- 
bilities of adjoining owners in relation thereto [&o.]. 
2nd ed. So. Lond. 1916 

SAGLIO (E.) — Dictionnaire des antiquit^s grecques et 
romaines [&c.] 52i^me fasc. (vota — zythum). 

fo. Paris 1917 

S EARLE (A. B.) — Kilns and kiln building. 

So. Lond, 1915 

SWARBRECK (S. D.) — Sketches in Scotland. 

fo. Lond. 1839 

YEOMANS (A, B.) Editor — City residential land develop- 
ment . . . Competitive plans for subdividing . . . land 
in the outskirts of Chicago. fo. Chicago [1916] 

TOUT (T. F.) — Mediaeval town planning : a lecture de- 
livered at the John Rylands library ... 13 Dec. 1916 
[&c.]. So. Manchester 1917 

WILLIAMS (R.) — ^Jerusalem, the city of many riegos:. 

So. A^-XiUidri'ii 1918 

ZONCA (V.) — Novo teatro di machine et edificii [&c.] 

4o. Padua 1621 

Total t — 45 Volumes. 3 Pamphlets. 


THE LOAN LIBRAEY. 

PRESENTED. 

BAKER (W. J.), the publisher — Family Homes — A 
second series of over 60 designs for family homes [&c.]. 

4o. Lond, 1912 

A third series of sixty designs [&c.]. 4o. Lond. 1913 

Seth-Smith (W. H.) and Monko (W. E.)— Ideal designs 
for houses [&c.]. 4o. Lond. n.d, 

CONCRETE PUBLICATIONS, LTD., the publishers— 
Lakeman (Albert) — Concrete cottages, small gar- 
ages, and farm buildings. So. Lond. 1918 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, the publishers— 
Mans ON (J. Lease) — Experimental building science, 
vol. i. So. Cambridge 1917 

GRIFFITH (MISS) — Soane (Sir John) — Description of 
the house and museum on the north side of Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, the residence of J. S. [&c.]. fo. Lond. 1836 

HODGE & CO. (W.), the publishers — Whyte (W. E.) 

Digest of the Royal Commission on Housing in Scot- 
land [&c.]. So. Edinburgh and Glasgow 1918 

PUTNAM’S SONS (0. P.), the Publishers— Kino (G. G.)— 
George Edmund Street : unpublished notes and re- 
printed papers, with an essay by G. G. K. 

So. [New York] 1918 
Total : — 8 Volumes. 


PURCHASED. 

ADAMS (HENRY) — ^Theory and practice in designing. 

ASHBEE (0. R.) — Where the great city stands : a study 
in the now oivins, 4o. Lond. 1917 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


XI 


BOND (F. BLTGH) — The gate of remembrance [&c.'j 

8o, Oxford 1918 

BOULGER (G. S.) — Wood, a manual of the natural history 
and industrial application of th.e timbers of commerce, 
2nd ed. . 8o. Lond. 1908 

HUSBAND (J.) AND HARBY {W.)-~-Structural engineer- 
ing. 2nd ed. 8o. Lond. 1914 

JACK (GEORGE) — Wood carving ; design and workman- 
ship [&o.]. 8o. Lond. 1913 

KENDRICK (A. F.) — English embroidery. 

8o. Lond. 1913 

KERSHAW (G, B.) — Sewage purification and disposal. 

8o. Cambridge 1916 

LAKEMAN (ALBERT) — Concrete cottages, small garages, 
and farm buildings. - So. Lond. 1918 

MORRIS (C. T.) — Designing and detailing of simple steel 
structures. 3rd ed. 8o. New York and Lond. 1914 
ROST (0. L.) — Building superintendence for reinforced 
concrete structures [&c.] 8o. Chicago 1917 

RANSOME (E. L.) AND SAURBREY (A. )~Reinforced 
concrete buildings [&o.]. 

8o. New York and Lond. 1912 
TOUT (T. F.) — Mediaeval town planning; a lecture 
delivered at the John Rylands library ... 13 Dec. 
1916 [&c.]. So. Manchester 1917 

Total : — 13 Volumes, 


DRAWINGS PRESENTED. 

GRACE (JOHN DIBLEE), Eon. Associate, the Artist. 

II. — Poutfolio op Mounted Deawinqs and Sketches 

Assisi : Church of S. Francesco (upper church) ; study of 
vaulting decoration with various details of orna- 
ment ; 4 sheets. ■ D. 1859 

— — S. Francesco (upper church) ; full size details of 
dado decoration ; details of stained glass in apse and 
S. transept windows ; details of tarsia ornament to 
stalls ; the marble pulpit (perspective view) ; 9 
sheets, D. 1859 

Church of S. Francesco ; (lower church) view of 

interior ; details of roof and wail decorations and of 
stained glass ; 6 sheets. * ■* D. 1859 

Bologna : Church of S. Retro nio ; details of stained glass ; 
2 sheets. D. [1875] 

S. Retronio ; details of vaulting decoration ; 2 

sheets. D. 1863 

Brescia ; Palazzo Martinengo ; detail of a ceiling decora- 
tion. D. 1863 

Civita Gastellaua ; the cathedral ; details of mosaics over 

entrance (exterior) ; sketch elevation of sedilia in 
chapel, with details of mosaic decoration ; 2 sheets. 

D, 1859 

Ferrara ; Gastello Vecchio ; detail of wall decoration by 
Dosso Dossi. D. 1863 

Florence : Church of S. Miniato ; detail of fresco border 
in the sacristy ; detail of ceiling decoration in chapel; 
2 sheets. D. 1859 

S. Trinit^i ; detail of wall decoration and of 

pilaster carving ; 2 sheets. D. 1859, 1901 

S. Groce ; view of the choir. D. 1869 

S. Groce j details of wall and vaulting decoration ; 

study of cupola decoration in the cloisters ; 4 sheets. 

D. 1869 

S. Croce j various studios of stained glass ; 4 

sheets. D. 1859 

sketch of the pulpit ; detail of frieze to wrought 

iron screen. , D, 1869 

Church of S. Maria Novella ; study of stained 

glass of choir window (middle compartment of 
centre light). D. 1869 

Palazzo Vecchio ; detail of wall and vaulting 

decoration in coriile. D. 1869 


Florence : Palazzo Vecchio ; details af ceiling and window 
soffit decoration ; 2 sheets. D. 1 859 

Palazzo Vecchio ; (chapel of S. Bernardo) studies 

of wall and ceiling decoration ; 4 sheets. D. 1859 

— Palazzo Riccardi (Medici chapel) study of ceiling 

decoration ; details of stall carving ; 3 sheets. 

D. 1859, 1904 

Genoa : the cathedral ; sketch elevation of brass candela- 
brum with details of mouldings. D. 1859 

Church of S. Lorenzo ; detail of carved ornament, 

N. doorway. B. 1859 

Church of S. Matteo ; a capital in the cloisters. 

D. 1859 

Palazzo Doria Pamfili ; study of vaulting decora- 
tion in the Sala dei Giganti and the upper loffeia : 
2 sheets. ^ D. 1863 

Palazzo Spinola ; studies of vaulting decoration ; 

2 sheets. D. 1869 

House in the Strada Nuova ; study of staircase 

vaulting decoration. D. 1869 

Dominican convent; detail’ of vaulting decora- 
tion. D. 1859 

Lucca : the cathedral ; water-colour sketch of interior ; 
study of the colour decoration of a nave vault with 
detail of the ornament to larger scale ; details of 
aisle roof decoration ; 4 sheets. D. 1859 

Mantua ; Palazzo del T^ ; studies of fresco decorations 
in the Sala di Psiche and Sala di Cesare ; 5 sheets. 

D. 1863, 1906 

Palazzo Ducale ; detail of ceiling decoration. 

D. 1863 

Palazzo Vecchio ; detail of ceiling decoration. 

D. 1863' 

Milan : Church of S. Satiro : detail of ceiling decoration. 

D, 1876 

S, Vittoie ; details of the dome and nave roof 

decorations. J). 1876 

Orvieto ; the cathedral ; view of interior looking E. 

D. [1859] 

^the cathedral ; elevation and section of one bay of 

choir stalls. D. 1-859 

detail of decoration to shaft — arch leading to the 

chapel of S. Brizio. D. [1859] 

the cathedral (chapel of S. Brizio) study of the 

wall decoration ; 2 sheets. D. 1859 

the cathedral (chapel of S. Corporale) detail of 

vault rib decoration. D. 1859 

Padua : Church of S. Agostino degli Eremitani ; detail 
of fresco decoration in the Mantegna chapel. D. 1 875 
Chapel of S. Giorgio ; detail of fresco decoration. 

D. 1875 

Chapel of the Madonna dell’ Arena; details of 

fresco painting and stained glass; 2 sheets. 

D. 1876 

Parma i the cathedral ; details of vaulting decoration 
and of the frescoes in the chapels ; 7 sheets. D. 1*863 

Church of S. Giovanni Evanplista ; detail of 

vaulting and ceiling decoration ; 3 sheets. D. 1901 
Pavia I the Certosa ; decorative details from the chapel 
and the refeoto^; 3 sheets. D. 1863 

Perugia i Church of S. Pietro ; detail of frieze carving of 
the choir stalls ; study of illumination from a choir- 
book (dated 1611-18). D. 1869 

Oollemo del Cambio ; studies of colour decora- 
tion of the chapel ; 3 sheets. D. 1869, 1904 

Piacenza : church of S. Sisto ; details of ceiling decora- 
tions — Nave, transept and N. aisle ; 3 sheets. 

D. 1904 

S, Maria della Campagua ; detail of cupola 

decoration. D, 1863 

Pisa ; the cathedral ; pencil sketch of sculptured lion 
supporting a oolnmn of pulpit; study of mosaic 
over W. door ; study of stained glass (window of 8. 
aisle) ; 3 sheets. p, 1859 
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Pisa; baptistery: water-eolour sketch of pulpit. 

B. 1859 

Oampo Santo ; detail of coloured diaper from a 

monument ; 2 sheets. B, 1869 

Pistoia : church of S. Andrea : sketch of figure sculpture 
at an angle of pulpit. B. 1869 

Prato : the cathedral ; details of vaulting decoration in 
the chapel of the high altar and the Capella della 
, Cintola ; 2 sheets. B. [1869] 

Ravenna : Church of S. Apollinare Kuovo ; studies of 
mosaic decoration ; 3 sheets. B. 1876 

S. Apollinare in Classe ; studies of mosaic decora- 

tion ; 2 sheets. - B. 1876 

g. Vitale ; details of mosaic decoration in choir ; 

2 sheets. B. [1875] 

Tomb of Galla Placidia ; details of mosaic 

decorations ; 2 sheets. . B. [1875] 

Chapel of the Archiepiscopal Palace ; detail of 

mosaic decoration. B, [1875] 

Rome : Baptistery of S. Oonstanza ; details of XVth 
century mosaics. B. 1869 

Basilica of S. Paulo ; detail of mosaic border on 

arch of tribune. B. 1869 

— Basilica of S, Lorenzo ; details of mosaic decora- 
tions. B. 1859 

Church of S. Clemente ; details of colour decora- 
tion of tribune. • B. 1869 

— S. Giovanni in Laterano ; study of mosaic 

, decoration : {Baptistery) — details of colour decora- 
tion ; (Chapel of S. Lorenzo) — detail of colour deco- 
raiaoh ; 2 sheets. B. 1 859 

— 8. Maria in Ara Coeli ; details of mosaic decora- 
tion. B. 1869 

■ S. Maria della Pace ; detail elevation of Ponzetti 


, monument ; decorative details of a demivault in a 
side chapeil ; 2 sheets. B. 1859 

S. Maria del Popolo ; cupola over the choir, 

B, 1859 

S, Maria sopra Minerva ; details of pilaster 

carving from two monuments. B. 1859 

Palazzo Famesiua ; detail of wall painting in 

entrance hall ; study of ceiling in the Camera di 
Alessandro, with section and details of cornice 
decoration ; 2 sheets. B. [1869] 

T— Villa Madama ; detail of decoration of central 
cupola of the portico. B. 1869 

^ — Vatican ; stanza of the “ School of Athens ” ; 
raulring decoration. B. 1869 

— Vatioan ; appartamenta Borgia — detail of fresco 

deoorariou. B. 1859 

— Vatican ; loggia of Raphael — detail of fresco 

decoration, vault of second bay. B. 1869 

■ Museo Borbonioo ; studies of mosaics and 


painted decoration from Pompeii and Herculaneum; 
3 sheets. B, 1859 

study of antique bas-relief stucco decoration 

(via Latina), B, 1859 

Siena : the cathedral ; detail of spandrel decoration ; 
sketch plan of library ceiling showing system of 
colour decoration with details of mouldings ; study 
of fresco decoration in the Sala Piecolomini, with 
sketch plan of vaulting ; study of majolica tile 
pavement ; 4 sheets. B. 1859 

the cathedral ; baptistery of 8. Giovanni — water- 
colour drawing of interior; decorative details of 
vaulting ribs ; 2 sheets. B. 1869 


Siena: Palazzo Pubblico"; details of decoration of a 
doorframe. B. 1859 

Palazzo Pubblioo (the chapel) detail elevation 

of iron screen, with sections of mouldings ; wash 
drawing of a r.* fhe sedilia with full 

size details of ..v -j-' - of painted decora- 
tion of a book heetB. B. 1859 

Palazzo Pubblico ; Sala del Gran Consiglio ; 

details of fresco paintings. B. [1859] 

Fountain of S. Giovanni ; pencil drawing. 

, * B. 1859 

Turin : the cathedral ; part elevation of brass screen to 
side chapel (figured sketch, with details of mould- 
ings) ; 2 sheets. B. 1859 

Hotel Feder ; sketch elevation of part of fa9ade. 

B. 1859 

Venice : Acoademia di Belle Arti ; detail of ceiling 
decoration. B. 1863 

Palazzo Bucale ; detail of carved wooden ceil- 
ing — Sala dei Busti ; details of ceiling decorations — 
Camera degli Scarlatti ; 3 sheets. B. 1863 

Palazzo Grimani ; details of ceiling, decorations ; 

4 sheets, B. 1875 

Scuola di S. Rocco ; details of ceiling decorations; 

2 sheets. ^ B, 1875 

— Church of S. Marco ; details of mosaics of por- 

tico. B. 1863 

S. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari ; detail of vaulting 

decoration. B. 1906 

— Maria dei Miraooli ; studios of ceiling decora- 

tion ; 2 sheets. B. 1906 

S. Sebastiano ; studies of ceiling decorations ; 

2 sheets. B. 1906 

g. Stephano ; detail of ceiling decoration. 

B. 1906 

S. Zacoaria ; detail of decoration to soffit of choir 

within the chapel. B. 1863 

Verona : Church of S. Anastasia ; detail of transept 
vaulting decoration. B. 1863 

S. Fermo ; details of fresco decorations. 

B. 1863 

— S. Maria in Organo ; study of wall and ceiling 

decoration. B. 1906 

g, Zeno ; details of fresco decoration. B, 1863 


Amiens ; the cathedral ; detail study of stained glass. 

B. 1867 

Avignon : palais des Papes ; details of fresco decoration 
by Giotto in the private chapel. B. 1859 

Caudebec ; church of S. Marie (chapel of Saint- 
Fran^ois) ; detail of stained glass window. B. 1905 
Lyons : the cathedral ; measured sketch elevation, of a 
bench panel with details of carving. B. 1859 


Munich ; the Frauenkirche ; detail of stained glass. 

B. 1867 

Nuremberg ; church of S. Sebald ; various details of 
stained glass. ^ B. 1867 

Strassburg : the oathedralj detail studies of. stained 
glass; 2 sheets. ** B. 1867 

GRACE (JOHN BIBLEE), Hon, Associate, the Artist, 
Sketch-book of miscellaneous studies of architectural 
and other subjects in Spain. 63 pp. fo. B’. 1871 
Total: — Brawings : 193 Sheets : I Vol. 
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ADDEESS BY THE PEESIDENT, ME. HENEY T. HAEE, • 
at the Opening General Meeting, Monday, 5th Noveniher, 1917. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^For the fourth time our sessii>n opens uiuh*r the shadow of the great 
war, and the conditions under which we exist as a profession have not varied from those in which 
our late President addressed us last year, except that there has Ireen a material tightening up of the 
restrictions which limit, and indeed practically forbid, the exercise of our calling. We had hoped that we 
might have seen this chair still occupied by the same President who has so alily conducted the affairs 
of the Institute since the beginning of the war, and who held all the threads of such activities as 
were permitted to us, and that he would have continued until he could hand over the office under peace 
conditions. This, however, was not to be ; and we realised that there must he a limit beyond which 
endurance could not be strained. I am sure I am expressing the univereal feehrig amonpt our 
members, and particularly those who are members of the Council, and therefore more intimately 
acquainted with the strenuous nature of the work which falls to Ihe lot of the occupant of the President s 
chair, when I say that the Institute and the profession as a whole are deeply indebted to Mr. Newton 
for the maimer in which he has throughout kept before him the single-minded view of pressing forw^ard 
the interests of architects and architecture, and their claims to recognition. If we have not succeeded 
to the extent to which we should have desired, it has been entirely due to unfortunate prejudices 
and want of knowledge as to our real functions in many quarters, and amongst the public generally. 

These prejudices it must be one of our principal objects to remove by endeavouring to educate 
and interest the public, a task which is probably the work of a generation or two at least. W<‘ fed 
very strongly that had our special (lualifications been properly understood, we should ha\e been 
allowed and'invited to serve the national needs in many directions where less ciualified, or entirely 
unqualified, persons have been employed. 

By far the most important event which has taken place during the past twelve months is the 
entry of the United States into the war by our side, thus uniting the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to fight for a common object. As architects we have exchanged most cordial greetings with onr 
brother architects in America, many of whom we know well, and count amongst our personal friends. 
To any of these whom the exigencies of the war may bring over to this side we extend the hand of 
friendship, and invite them to make such use of this Institute as opportunity may allow them, and 

we assure them they will be more than welcome. 

Although the regular exercise of our profession has been restricted, or practically non-existent, 
there have stiU been many grave and weighty questions with which we, as an Institute, liave had to 
concern ourselves. Many of these questions stUl continue to exercise us, and there are many more 
bGfor6 us which will dcmaind most anxious and careful considoration. 

In the last address from this chair, the President alluded to the Bill for strengthening and altering 
the Charing Cross Eailway bridge which was then before Parhament, and to the prospect which 
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Heemed to be opening of weeping away that unsightly structure and replacing it by a really fine 
road-bridge worthy of our magnificent river. The hope of this, which was shared by all who have 
the beauty of our great metropolis at heart, has unfortunately been indefinitely postponed. I am 
happy to say, however, that the opposition of the and the London Society has resulted in 

very important modifications in the Bill, which will ensure that every opportunity is given to the 
authorities to consider the possibilities of the greater scheme, which we advocate, before they are 
committed by large expenditure to the existing bridge and terminus. There seems to be a possibility 
that it may be realised in time that the bridge and terminus on this side of the river must be hope- 
lessly inadequate to the enormously increased traffic which will result after the war, and that practical 
considerations alone may lead ultimately to the removal of the station to the other side. It is, how- 
ever, to my mind a matter for regret that we, as a nation, should allow our decisions to be made on 
practical grounds alone. The beauty of our city with its great river should surely be a serious 
consideration, and sufficient to rule out the existence of what is ugly and intolerable ; and 
there are many Avays in which practical requirements can be complied with. It seems really a pity 
that a bridge of any kind should be necessary at this point of the river, as an unbroken sweep between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges would give one of the finest and most impressive views to be 
found in any capital of the world. 

Perhaps the most important question to us as architects which is now under the consideration of 
the (jovemment is that of the housing of the working classes after the war. We know only too well that 
the conditions under which they live in most cases are indeed deplorable, and any material amelioration 
has seemed almost hopeless under the complicated conditions and restrictions which have fenced 
round the problem. Impossible and unnecessary local bye-laws have contended Avith the economic 
aspect, and the result has been whole suburbs of dingy and squalid streets of mean and depressing 
houses, utterly demoralising to their inhabitants and conducing to inefficiency and even crime. 
Happily it is now recognised that the problem must be faced and solved in some more satisfactory 
manner, and I am pleased to say that the Local Government Board has approached the Institute, and 
invited our co-operation in securing the best possible plans for the houses which are to be erected 
in large numbers immediately after the war. They have placed at our disposal an adequate sum of 
money for procuring these designs, and we have draAvn up a scheme for instituting a series of com- 
petitions throughout England and Wales. These are to be conducted by the E.I.B.A. and its Allied 
Societies, Avho have entered into the scheme with great enthusiasm, and there is every reason to 
believe that a very satisfactory result may be arrived at. Many serious problems arise in the pre- 
paration of these designs. Not only is it essential that the houses should be healthy and comfortable, 
sufficiently segregated, pleasant to look at and live outside of as well as inside, and as varied in design as 
may be practicable, but they must take into account the necessity of the most rigid economy, and 
the serious shortage of many building niaterials hitherto regarded as essential. The use of the latter 
must be minimised, and substitutes designed and arranged for so far as may be possible. 

Apart from the question of these competitions the Institute has a very strong committee sitting 
which is considering how the interests of architects and, as we firmly believe, the interests of the 
public as well may be best safeginmled in the carrying out of these extensive schemes of housing. 
We believe that in every scheme it will be in the best interests of the public, as well as of oinselves, 
that a competent architect should be employed, and that within reasonable limits he should have a 
free hand, not only in the design of the houses themselves, but in the general lay-out and “ town 
planning ” of the area to be dealt \rith from its initiation. We shall do oui* best to ensure that this 
Avill be regarded as an absolute essential, and I think we have a fair prospect of succeeding. 

In view of the lamentable loss of life resulting from air raids over London a sub-committee of the 
Architects’ War Committee has formulated a scheme for the examination and registration of all proper- 
ties within the area of the London County Council which are suitable or relatively safe as refuges for 
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the public. This was very carefully drawn up, and suggested the employment of architects under the 
direction of the District Surveyors, who would be the most competent to undertake such a work. After 
some trouble in finding out the proper authority, this scheme has been indicated in general terms to Sir 
Edward Henry, and a reply has been received saying that it is under consideration, A small committee 
has also just been appointed to investigate the effect of bombs falling on or striking buildings, and 
valuable information will no doubt be obtained as to the materials and methods of construction best 
calculated to resist the effect of high explosives. 

One of the most valuable features of our constitution is our Allied Societies, not only in the United 
Kingdom but also in various parts of the Empire. Many of these have their representatives on our 
Council, and their opinion and advice on the varied questions which arise from time to time are of 
the greatest value to the interests of the profession as a whole. Practice in the provinces and Depen- 
dencies differs in many respects from that in the metropolis, and results in different views as to policy 
and many larger questions. With a view to reconciling any divergent views which may exist, it has 
been decided to hold a series of conferences or conversations to deal specially with questions affecting 
more particularly the Alhed Societies, or on which they may have particular views. The first of these 
has been held here, and the second is to take place at Manchester on the 12th December, with others 
to follow at different centres as may subsequently be decided. There is no doubt that these meetings 
will tend to produce harmony and unity of view, and will be most beneficial. 

We are proposing to continue our informal conferences this session, and trust they may be as 
successful and useful as hitherto. It has been felt by some that we should resume our usual custom 
of r^ular ses>sional papers, but after careful consideration we have again decided that it will be be^t 
to continue our informal meetings. Eight of these have been arranged for during the session, and very- 
interesting subjects are to be discussed. A full announcement of the dates and subjects will be found 
in the' Jouknal, and I trust we may have good attendanees. 

In common with all similar societies, the war has put a severe strain on our finances^ and it has 
been necessary to exercise great care and economy in order to keep down non-essential expenditure. 
We have, as you know, remitted the subscriptions of all members serving with the Forces — a con- 
stantly increasing number ; and, in addition to this, we have felt it incumbent upon us to deal 
generously with many of our members whose practice has ceased, or practically so. It may in the 
future be necessary to curtail our expenditure still further, and if this should invoke some small 
measure of sacrifice on the part of our members, I feel sure we may look forward to its being cheerfully 
submitted to. 

In this connection I believe there are a few fortunate members of the profession who have actually 
benefited by the war in the erection and extension of factories and similar work. To these I should 
like to speak particularly, reminding them that we have a War Fund, which was established three y^j:^ 
ago and which is devoted to finding employment for architects who are in need or distress. This hm 
been administered by the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and has done very useful work, but unfo 3 *tii- 
nately its coffers now need replenishing in order to enable them to continue. I have every confidence 
that those who are able to do so will support so deserving a fund. 

Though we are still in the midst of a great war, and it is still impossible to see or foretell the 
end, and whether it may come soon or may be long deferred, it is very necessary that we should 
look forward and put our house in order so that we may be ready and prepared for the many serious 
problems which will confront us when the long looked-for peace arrives, problems wliicli wiM be 
entirely new, and in which we shall have no precedent to guide us. How is cur profession to be recou- 
structed so that we may resume normal proceedings in a reasonably favourable condition? How' 
are our men to be released from service in the Army ? Are they to have preferential tre^atment as 
l)eing the men whose work is urgently required as a first step to reconstituting the buildhig trades ? 
How and when is the present control of building 1o }>e relinquished ? Is it to be gradual, or will the 
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coming of peace automatically put an end to it ? How is the serious shortage of many building 
materials to be dealt with, and how is essential and pressing work to obtain the preference ? These 
and many other problems confront us, and with a view to being prepared the Architects’ War Com- 
mittee have established a committee which is now considering all these questions. I have also thought 
it wise to invite representatives of the Master Builders’ Association, the Surveyors’ Institution, and, I 
hope, the Civil Engineers, to join with the Council in a special conference on some of the same questions, 
and the first of the meetings will be held here on 12th November. I think there is little doubt that such 
a conference will lead to useful results. 

It is very sad to think how many of our most promising young architects have fallen in this 
terrible war, many of them those whom we looked forward to seeing in the forefront of our 
profession, a few of them who already had their feet firmly planted on the first steps of ihe ladder. 
One is almost tempted to think that Providence in making the selection chose the best, the very best. 
Though no mere words can in any way console their relatives for their loss, I am speaking on behalf of 
the entire Institute when I say that, in no mere perfunctory sense, they have our heartfelt sympathy. 
These men died for their country, and that country is immeasurably the poorer for their loss. 

In conclusion, although the prospects for the moment do not appear hopeful, I trust this may be 
the last Presidential Address which will be made under war conditions, and that when the next session 
opens we may be busily engaged in meeting the problems of reconstruction, some of which I have 
indicated. 

I am sanguine enough to think that when this time of stress has passed, and. peace once more 
returns to the world, there will be a period of unprecedented activity, and architecture .will be afforded 
opportunities such as have not presented themselves for generations. Larger and broader views will be 
taken, and it will be our duty and endeavour to ensure that such enterprises as will commemorate this 
critical period of our history shall be judged by after generations as worthy memorials of the great 
events which led to their inception. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PBESIDENT. 


Mb. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., Past PresidmU 
who kad intended to be present to propose the vote of 
thanks, was prevented at the last moment from 
attending. He had, however, committed his remarks 
to writing, and they were read by the Hon. Secretary 
as follows : — 

It is my pleasant duty to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr, Hare for his Address. I should like first of all 
to thank him for all the kind things he has said about 
me. I will confess that it was a temptation I found 
it hard to resist when it was suggested that I should 
continue in office ; but, as my work at the Ministry of 
Munitions continues to increase in volume and 
responsibility, I felt that with this call on my time and 
energies it would not be possible to give the close 
attention to the affairs of the Institute which the 
President is bound to give, and, apart from this, I felt 
too, that after three years of office it would be best for 
the Institute to have a new President who would come 
fresh, to all the new tasks and difficulties. W e have in 
Mr. Hare a President- who has strong and individual 
views and one who will act vigorously. 

I fear that a long and bitter struggle is ahead of im 
still. It is our duty to give all our strength and ser- 
vice to the prosecution of the war, ])ut that need not 


prevent us from thinking of the future; indeed, it is 
only the hope of a possible future that makes the 
present bearable. So long, therefore, as it does not 
diminish our energies for helping on the war we shall 
be wise to consider plans for reconstruction, and 1 
know that Mr. Hare is fully alive to the immensity of 
this problem, and that he will see to it that the whole 
organisation of the Institute is made use of by the 
authorities who are engaged on these schemes. The 
Institute, a$ he has told us in his Address, is already 
acting in conjunction with the Local Government 
Board in connection with Housing schemes, but our 
services would be valuable in many other directions, 
too. 

Mr. President, in proposing this vote of thanks to 
you, I wish you the fullest success during your Presi- 
dency, and the same loyal support that I received 
during the three anxious years during which I occu- 
pied the position which you now hold. 

Mb. JOHN B. GASS [F,], President of the Man- 
Chester Society of Architects, in seconding the Vote of 
Thanks, said : — 

It is with much pleasure that I second the vote of 
thanks to the President for his practical address, 
which has embraced so many of the activities of the 
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Institute during the war-time and looks with cheerful 
optimism to the future. It is also a pleasure to con- 
gratulate Mr. Hare on his election to the highest 
honour to which his co-workers in our great profession 
can elect any of their professional brethren. Every- 
one who is enthusiastic in his work values, and has a 
right to value, the professional recognition of his 
fellow-workers : to have achieved that recognition 
and to take a place among the immortals of our Royal 
Institute is a just matter for pride. The success of 
Mr. Hare’s career has made him of interest to the 
architects in the Allied Societies vrhich I have the 
honour to represent, and to whom so many men are 
only known by their work and their names. Every 
successful architect’s career has in it an element of 
romance : with Mr. Hare this is exemplified and the 
advantages of the opportunities of competitions justi- 
fied. Of necessity architects are self-made men ; 
there is no royal road to success in the profession of 
architecture, and, however gifted a man may be, it is 
ever a process of effort and of labour stern and true. 
The same qualities which have made for success in his 
professional life are necessary in the duties of the 
high position to which he has been elected, and as 
we beheve his hand has never faltered from its best, 
so we have Mgh hopes for his work as President of the 
Institute. He is in the plenitude of his powers, and 
having ripened experience in the world of afi^airs can 
with confidence face the strenuous time to which he 
has been called. In all the Allied Societies there has 
been much appreciation evoked by the self-denying 
work of Mr. Newton during his term of office and I 
cordially endorse Mr. Plare’s eulog}^ 

There never was a time when it was more necessary 
than now that the Institute should hold such a place 
in our national life as will lead to a truer recognition 
of the position architects should hold in the com- 
munity. It sounds strange that in this, the eighty- 
fourth session of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, our President has to state that the special 
qualifications of architects have been so imperfectly 
understood that we have not been allowed to serve 
the national needs, though our services were, and are, 
so n ecessary i n the national interests . But it i s none 
the less true. If it is the education of the public 
which is at fault, and if, as he considers, that educa- 
tion will still take a generation or two af the least, 
we should use every endeavour to see a start made 
with the education at once, or it will probably be the 
one hundred and fiftieth session or thereabouts before 
there will be any practical effect observable. Those 
of our young men who are fighting our battles at 
the front will be justified in thinking we have not 
been faithful to our professional trust if we continue 
to act as though we were satisfied that neither for 
ourselves, nor their generation, or even tlie generation 
to come, is anything to be expected for architects 
except such unsatisfactory treatment as has been 
meted out to our profession in. the greatest crisis of 
the country’s life. I hope for a divine discontent 


with this position from Mr. Hare, and all wiio control 
our present destinies, both in the national interests 
and for the sake of the great profession to which it is 
our privilege to belong. 

As architects are so directly affected by the supply 
of materials for building after the war, it w^ould have 
been of advantage if the Institute had been asked to 
nominate a representative on the Committee by the 
Minister of Reconstruction — ^the names of the mem- 
bers were published this morning. 

But, Gentlemen, we are heartened and encouraged 
at the very beginning of Mr. Hare’s presidency and 
through the efforts of Mr. Newton by the action of the 
Local Government Board in having invited tlie co- 
operation of the Institute, and placed a sufficient sum 
at its disposal, to secure the best possible plans to 
meet one of the greatest problems of our times, in 
the satisfactory housing of the people. It is only by 
the profession putting forth the best efforts, and the 
members throughout the whole of the countr}^ 
proving themselves worthy of the confidence shown to 
them through the Institute, that the position we 
claim for architects wi II he j ustified. W e ail hope that 
this will obtain in a large measure, and that success 
will crown the efforts so that in future work, not only 
the Local Government Board, but all Government 
Departments; the Municipalities and the Local 
Authorities generally, will feel justifiedin seeking the 
co-operation of the Institute and the Allied Societies 
in the many building schemes the future will bring 
for them. It is good to hear that Mr. Hare thinks 
there is a fair prospect of the success of the efforts 
being made to safeguard the national interests by the 
employment of competent architects by the authori- 
ties in the carrying out of the Housing Schemes for 
the people. If there had only been a National Register 
of Qualified Arcbitects how much stronger our pro- 
fessional position would have, been now ! 

Reference has been made to the importance of the 
active entry of the United States into the war on the 
only side in which such entry was possible. The 
cordial greetings sent by this Institute to our brother 
architects there were echoed in the hearts of every 
member and expressed the feelings of each one. I 
have ever in remembrance the extraordinary kind- 
ness, consideration and courtesy of the American 
architects I had the honour of meeting when travelling 
in their country as holder of the Godwin Bursary in 
the too long ago ; that remembrance is kept vi%’id 
by friendships I made at that time and -which I 
actively retain to this day. We in the north will 
welcome any opportunity of showing to the American 
architects, who are helping to hear the burden of 
war with our young men, that "we are truly brothel’s — 
brothers in our Art as our nations are now brothers 
in arms to victory for freedom and right. 

The activity of the Institute in rcgerd io Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge has the full support of the 
whole profession and is a mark of the practical interest 
in public matters we are all so glad to see. Manohes- 

B 
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ter and all tlie other great centres Iiave their own 
problems. My Society is using every means in its 
power to carry otit one ol the main principles of the 
Charter of the Institute in aiming for “ the public 
improvement and emhellisliment of our towns and 
cities/’ 

The Allied Societies were never more loyal to the 
Institute than at the present time, nor ever was there 
more activity than now, or greater anxiety to help 
and strengthen the Institute and to make it really 
representative of the whole profession. There has 
been the gi'eatest consideration given to the views 
of the Alhed Societies by the Institute, hut it is 
inevitable that with the centre in London the interest 
and point of view of the London members should here- 
tofore have had the greatest weight in the Councils of 
the Institute, and particularly as there perhaps was 
not opportunity for full expression of the Allied 
Societies’ views. The first Conference of the strong 
Committee of the Institute and the l^t^isidents of all 
. the Allied Societies in Britain, over which Mr. Hare 
so ably presided as one of his first duties, gives great 
hope for the future, though, of course, we cannot ex- 
pect to have adjusted ourselves yet, and we have not 
done so, but we have all at heart the greatest good 
for the profession as a whole. 

Manchester is looking forward to welcoming the 
second Conference on December 12th, and it is hoped 
that the London members will find themselves able 
to attend in strength. The five resolutions sent by 
the Allied Bocielaes’ Conference will still be under dis- 
cussion and it will be of great advantage if the scope 
could be extended to embrace the questions whiclr 
have been so long in evidence, as the New Charter, 
with the ever-recurring Registration problem, which 
has been more or less active during praoticafiy the 
whole of my life. It is perhaps from this long drawn 
out discussion that our President has taken his idea 
of a generation or two at least still being required to 
educate the public as te the true portion of architects 
in our national life. There are many questions which 
might with advantage be mentioned at these informal 
conversations, as Mr. Hare so aptly describes them. 
Views could be exchanged on some of the after-the-war 
problems — education, form of contract, scale of 
charges, the question of expert advice and other mat- 
tern in which the whole profession is much interested, 
and the judgment and experience of the senior mem- 
bers will be of advantage. 

Events are moving rapidly in our national life — 
perhaps more rapidly than those outside our great 
industrial centres realise. As an Institute representa- 
tive of our great profession we cannot stand idly by 
or too late ” will be written over the portals of the 
strong organisation we ought to be. Present pro- 
blems demand our immediate attention. After-the- 
war problems will occupy much time and thought for 
us all. Wiiile not losing sight of the things of to-day 
we must prepare for the time after the war, making 
our War Memorial the helping of the position and 


interests of our profession, both for the present and 
the future, and doing all we can for the young men who 
are spared to us and who retain sufficient enthusiasm 
for the profession of architecture to return to it. I 
pray there may be many such. In Mr. Hare I look 
forward to a President "who will cheerfully help to 
weave into these young men’s lives their ne^w romances 
for the future, and, so far as possible, help them to 
opportunities in which they may in some measure 
materialise their dreams of a world to be. 

I very cordially second the resolution. 

Ma. T. E. ECCLBS [F ,] : I do not know whether 
the Liverpool Society is represented here. If not, I 
shall be glad if I may say a word in support of my 
brother from Manchester to assure the President that 
he will receive every support that Liverpool can pos- 
sibly give him. I Imow he has the goodwill of all the 
members of our Society. We have a great regard for 
his work, and we hope that he will have health and 
strength to carry on the position to which he has been 
called. I have great pleasure iii adding niy tribute. 

Me. H. W. WILLS [ J?’.] : I am extremely glad to see 
Mr. Hare in the chair, for I have known him a long 
term of years, and have been beaten by him in com- 
petitions more times than I can remember ; and the 
cordial friendship remains which is the result of un- 
limited drubbings. We have all appreciated the 
Address very greatly, but there w^as one point which 
was only slightly touched upon, but which I feel, 
personally, over^adows every other question, with 
the exception, of course, of the war. I refer to the 
question of the restoration of private entei’prise after 
the war, and the abolition of peimits. Mr. Hare has 
mentioned that this subject will form part of the 
deliberations of the Committee, but I think that the 
general body of the Institute should express some clear 
views on it. I have accordingly handed in a resolu- 
tion asking for the calling of a Special Meeting to con- 
sider the question of building after the war, with 
special reference to the question of permits. 

Processor BERESPORD PITE [F.] : May I join 
in the congratulations and thank the President for his 
excellent business-like address, and the good news, in 
many particulars, which it conveys to the Institute ? 
But may we also express the hope that in this impor- 
tant era our outlook should be something more than 
that of a professional society charged with professional 
interests ? Let us seek to remember that as archi- 
tects we are interpreting a phase of public life and 
work through the intellectual exercises of our own 
minds. If art is a form of intellectual expression, the 
building of the nation expresses the intellect of the 
architect ; and the cultivation of the architect’s aspi- 
rations should surely extend beyond those matters 
which we ordinarily call professional. The war 
has produced considerable discussion on recon- 
struction, and on the economics of building, and 
all the practical aspects of our work. It has pro-, 
duced a very large realisation of the services 
which art renders to life. It has brought us face 
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face with a very real demand lor the expression 
of the highest ideals of the living, as well as the hopes 
of those that are dead. And it certainly comes to us 
as architects to contemplate very serionsly and very 
earnestly the great burden that lies upon us as the 
interpreters of this deep and solemn phase of national 
Hie at this moment in our -woTh. The difficulty, of 
course, of discussing this question in a few words is 
verv great. All that one can do is to call attention to 
the" fact that what is probably the most solemn and 
the most earnest phase in our art — viz,, memorials by 
the living to the dead, memorials which will embody 
the greatest ideals and the greatest eferts and the 
greatest hopes of our race— falls to our hands to 
materialise. It seems to me that there is no matter 
more pressing upon the attention of the architect who 
is in earnest and upon the student of architecture than 
that at this moment. The world judges us, employs 
us and uses us as it thmks best ; and its wisdom in 
that matter is arrived at by our own efforts, our own 
promises and performances. The world may cease to 
look upon us as a great profession ; it may be em- 
ployed by the nation, or it may not ; without it the 
world can get along perfectly well . But in mexnori al 
art the world will look to us for inspiration and for 
guidance ; it will look to us for poetry, for solemnity 
of thought, expressed in building. Now, though the 
subject is difficult, the abundance of material at our 
disposal is large. We can go back and begin with the 
“ In Memoriam G-reat Pyramid '' ; we can come to the 
great ornamental works of the world's history ; but 
we are compelled to ask ourselves the plain question : 
Are we here, representing probably one of the grea test 
powers which the world has created for the purpose of 
the defence of civilisation, are we prepared to embody 
in the building art, as occasion demands, a sufficient 
expression of our artistic hope and our intellectual 
appreciation, as architects, of our wonderful pro- 
fession ? What the Institute can do in this matter is 
not easy, in a hurry, to decide : I think I will venture 
to commend it as a subject to the Council that we have, 
in our collections and in our Library, a mass of illus- 
trative material, that we have the opportunity of in- 
viting the attention of designers and students to the 
subject. We as an Institute can do that firmly and 
successfully, tentatively and experimentally, and, I 
hope, ultimately with profit to the community. And 
if the nation will recall the position of the national 
memorials after the last great war a century ago, it 
will remember that the Nelson memorial was aban- 
doned, practically, for a quarter of a century, and 
ultimately fell to the hands of a private Comnnttee, 
who erected the great Column which London cannot 
do without, and wHch London will Jmve to surpass 
wffienihis war is over. The nation will also remem- 
ber that the name Waterloo Bridge '' was tacked on 
to a bridge which had been already designed, to give 
to it the nature of a war memorial A hundred years 
ago problems were extant which we have had to face, 
and which I do not know that we have faced alto- 


gether satisfactorily. On the lines of the past, on tJie 
lines of history, and of recent history, and on the 
possibility of competitive designs or by public invita- 
tion of some sort, we must arouse sufficient interest in 
this great service and in this great work of history. 
It is the one solace which architects can offer to history 
in its troubles and in its hopes. I hope tlie Council 
will consider that merely ser\dng the professional 
interest of the architect does not completely fulfil the 
high objects which exist. And with that hope I 
desire to wish you, Sir, most cordially, every success 
in your career as President of the Institute, to wliicli 
your talents and friendship, and the kindness whicli 
you have exercised in connection with the work of the 
Institute for so many years, have brought you. 

Me. FBANCIS HOOPER [P.] : Having had the 
pleasure of working under you, Sir, in the Archi- 
tectural Association when you were President of that 
body, I am sure I may say that every member of the 
Association will congratulate you on the high position 
to which you have attained in the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. At a previous meeting I raised 
a question, in the interests of the younger members of 
the profession, which had reference to the Tribunal 
before which they had to state their cases in connection 
with military service, I am still of opinion that it is 
regrettable that our young men should have to submit 
their cases to men who, by their occupation, are not 
necessarily in sympathy with architecture or with the 
work of architects. But the answer which has been 
printed in the Journal records that practically eveiy 
man in the profession eligible for military service is 
now with the Colours. If that is the case, we may 
indeed be proud that our young men should have 
staked their all in this great cause. But it involves a 
responsibility on us who remain at home, and again 1 
rise on behalf of the young men who are fighting our 
battles. A Committee has been nominated ])y the 
Ministry of Reconstruction to consider the source 
of supplies for a great scheme of Imusing after the 
war, and it seems posMble that Committees of 
architects in every county might be established to 
further this scheme and to place their services, 
as experts, at the disposal of the State for the purpose 
of securing the desi^is which the. President has indi- 
cated are already being anticipated for local require- 
ments. I would now plead that the Council should 
register the young architects serving with the Coloum, 
and endeavour to secure employment for them in 
the supervision of this responsible work to be carried 
out after the war. And if, in conjunction with this, 
we could induce the authorities to give preference 
to those in the building crafts who have served their 
country in the war, I believe we shoxild be doing a 
thing wl'i h would recognise as patriotic. 

The ! , ri •. -.-..-.r • said: I have 

fo thank the proposer i... : -r > . ■ ; ■; and those who 
have spoken in support, for the kind manner in which 
they have alluded to my Address and to my owxi per- 
sonal qualifications for filling this Chair. I can only 
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say tliat I sliould have coasiderable douhts as to my 
ability to fulfil their expectations if I were not sure of 
the cordial and unanimous suppoih of the Council 
and the members of the Institute generally. With 
regard to Professor Beresford Pite’s remarks, we all 
feel that there is a larger view of our responsibilities 
as architects than that merely of our professional 
interests. We realise that there will be great oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of our art. in the future, and 
that serious responsibility will attach io us in taking 
advantage of those opportunities — opportunities more 
serious and onerous, probably, than have ever before 
fallen to the lot of architects. With regard to the 
matter Mr. Hooper mentioned, I believe that Mr, 
Newton during his Presidency went carefully into this 
question of architects being represented on the Tri- 
bunals to see if something could be done to meet the 
objections Mr. Hooper has alluded to, and, far as I 
remember, the conclusion come to was that it was too 
late to do anything effectual, because practically every 
architect who was eligible had already taken his place 
in the ranks of those who were defending the country. 
I am sure that the other point he made about ensuring 
that the architects who are now serving abroad shall 
have every opportunity of being employed on the 
housing and other schemes which may arise in the 
future will be attended to, and that the Committees 
who are considering reconstruction will make that one 
of theirfiist considerations. Another point we have in 
mind to ensure is that architects may have a prefer- 
ence in demobilisation, so that they may have the 
opportunity of resuming the exercise of their pro- 
fession at the earhest moment. We consider that any 
reconstruction or reconstitution of the building trades 
wiU be much more difficult if architects are not given 
that preference, because it is they who will prepare 
the schemes which will occupy the building profession. 
That is therefore one of the points which we have 
specially under consideration. 


REYIEWS. 

EEGONSTEUOTION. 

Industrial Reconstruction : A Symposium on the Situation 
after the War and how to meet iU Edited by Huntley 
Garter. So. Lond. 65 . net. [T, Fisher Unwin, Lid., 
Adelphi Terrace.] 

Most of the matter contained in this volume first 
appeared serially in The New Age. It originated in 
enquiries addressed to many distinguished men and 
women upon pre-war and post-war industrial condi- 
tions. The replies have been arranged in groups re- 
presenting the State, capital, labour, economic, and 
general, and these have been again minutely divided 
and subdivided. 

Although architecture has not been given a separate 
place, Mr. Raffles Davison, Mr, C, R, Ashbee, and Mr. 
A. J. Penty discourse under the heading, “ Art and 
Craft,’' and the late L. March Phillipps on .Esthetic, 


To architects the outward and visible manifesta- 
tions of Industrialism as exhibited in buildings are the 
more interesting and profitable study, representing as 
they do a pemanent record of the national character. 

The older industrial towns are not generally plea- 
sant places, nor can they be considered as worthy of 
their industrial importance or our national greatness. 
They bear silent witness to mistaken vie’ws and an 
ungenerous and too commercial conception. Material 
considerations alone prevailed in their creation, and 
the result is neither creditable to the owners nor to 
those architects concerned. Ill-considered town 
planning, cramped and sunless streets, prison-like 
factories, gloomy tenements produce an environment 
which breeds notliing but misery and discontent. 
But human beings are endowed with minds as well as 
bodies, and to supply the people with the wherewithal 
for bodily sustenance is of little avail if the soul is 
starved. The sufferer may not realise the cause of his 
infirmity, but the evils resulting are none the less 
apparent and difficult to cure. 

What a contrast is the enlightenment evidenced by 
places such as Bourn ville and Port Sunlight ! These 
towns show appreciation of the dual needs of human 
beings ; they serve as guide-posts to those who desire 
to see improvement in the welfare of the people. 

Of hopeful augury and manifestations of growing 
wealth and strength are the palatial buildings erected 
of recent years by the labouring classes for adminis- 
trative purposes. The increasing number of stores 
and factories established on co-operative principles 
shows the vast potentiahties that result from unified 
effort, whilst the co-partnership dwellings further 
reflect the people's aspirations. Such co-operation, 
free as it is from bureaucratic methods, deserves 
success, and when the first material needs are met, it 
is to be hoped that the claims of culture will be con- 
sidered. In ancient Rome the magnificent baths and 
all that they comprised were not considered too great 
an offering to the people ; how much better would it 
be if even greater monuments, centres of all the arts 
of Peace, were erected by the people themselves with- 
out supinely appealing to the State for aid. 

Another matter of great import to the nation is the 
question of the hours of labour. Reasonable oppor- 
tunities of leisure to promote physical and mental 
culture are essential to the worthy development of the* 
race. The republics of ancient Greece could nev^er 
have reached their high level of attainment had it 
not been for the leisure the citizens enjoyed. When 
the burden of the nation's toil was borne by helots, 
the people were afforded time and opportunity to* 
cultivate the virtues of true citizenship. Sir Robert 
Hadfield in this volume supplies some interesting 
information concerning the success attending the 
introduction of the eiglat-hour day, which was insti- 
tuted by his firm in 1894 ; and Lord Leverhulme's 
proposal of six hours' daily labour does not seem 
Utopian in view of the colossal output now made pos- 
sible by machinery. The general use of automatic- 
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control should gradually lead to a reduction of the 
dull routine of hours spent in tending macliinery, and 
machinery should increasingly serve the function 
formerly imposed on a degraded proletariat or 
slaves. 

Though some individual views are given in this 
work on the industrial positiouj the labour and socialist 
leaders have as a body declined to “ commit them- 
selves to an expression of opionion. Their reticence 
is probably wise, as the effect of the influx of women 
into the labour world creates a problem which has 
still to be solved, and on this subject women will have 
something to say ; whilst the millions defending our 
country on the battle-fields of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
will exercise a great, if not preponderating influence 
on the policy. of the future. Architects and archi- 
tectural students must not lose touch with these vital 
problems of our times, 

Herbekt Wiggles worth 

AN AEOHITECT NOVELIBT, 

It is a relief to turn for a moment from the persis- 
tent anxieties of war to the lighter side of affairs, and 
one may be excused therefore in making brief reference 
to an enterprise of a naember of the E.T.B.A. Messrs, 
Nisbet have recently published a humorous novel, 
entitled Thomcis, from the pen of H. B. Creswell [F,], 
The quality of the book is such that there is little 
doubt as to its success or that it marks down the 
autlior as an accomplished wit. Mr, Creswell needs no 
introduction to members of the Institute, Trenchant, 
incisive expression has always stamped his contribu- 
tions to the A. A. Journal, the Architectural Feview, 
and other publications. These have invariably held 
the quality of since]ity,yet frequently, where neces- 
sary, the cloak of satire. A s an architect, many mem- 
bers will be familiar with his work in large engineering 
buildings at Queensferrv, Chester, or in domestic work 
in the Midland Counties, and again in Colonial struc- 
tures for the Crown Agents for the Colonies, or as 
Inspector to the Ministry of Munitions. 

Mr. Creswell has for some years contiibuted to 
Punch, so that one feels on safe and familiar ground in 
venturing into his first essay in books. Thomas is an 
attractive, roaming character who has reached the 
period for ^‘settling down,’’ and is here recording a 
phase in that process — a round of holiday visits to his 
friends. The variety of original incidents is pleasantly 
tempered by romance, while deep sentiment, flashed 
with splendid humour, illuminates the situations into 
which the social circumstances have led this unsettled 
person. Not the least engaging occasion is the 
building of the house for -which plans have been pre- 
pared by The Stores.” 

It is to be hoped that the author will have oppor- 
tunities of giving further evidence of a great gift 
for the creation and expression of humorous sentiment. 

W. A. Forsyth [F.]. 


EDWAED GKRB, ATT, Licentiate, Pugin Student, 

The anomaly of Fate in this great world war is 
strong, and it is a tremendous chapter that could 
be written of its tragic individual consequences, of 
its cruel toll, amongst the great civilian army doing 
battle for civilisation on the plains of Flanders and 
Northern France, of many of the brightest and most 
gifted sons of our land. All those who have been 
called upon to take their part in this gigantic struggle 
to perpetuate human rights and the liberties of 
nationalities, great and small, must be assumed to 
have taken, or to be taking, an equal share, and it is 
not for others to discriminate as to the cause which, at 
the call of duty, compels one man to undergo the 
supreme ordeal earlier than another. Suffice it to say 
that Edward Garratt met and made the great sacrifice 
in less than one month of his facing the enemy, and 
within six months of his joining the Army. It may be 
truly said of him that no man accepted the supreme 
risk more dutifully and cheerfully than he. Though 
of refined nervous temperament, common to many of 
our bravest, he was yet possessed of determined per- 
sonal courage, which we may he sure would persist to 
the end. At once perceiving the great issues involved 
by Great Britain entering the war, as if in recognition 
of what was to come, Garratt early joined the National 
Volunteers, and acquired that preliminary training 
which was to better fit him for entering the King’s 
Forces later, and his calling up was only delayed, not 
from personal motives, but because of the important 
undertaking at Coventry, upon which all his concern 
and aesthetic faculties were concentrated towards its 
fitting conclusion, and which he was carrying out in 
conjunction with his friend and partner, Mr. Simister, 
That fine work, indigenous to its architectural sur- 
roundings, might well stand as a fitting tribute to his 
memory, as indeed it will remain a lasting memorial 
to his ability, of promise of what might^have followed 
from the same hand and effort, though of tragic silence 
to a most promising career now, unhappily, prema- 
turely closed. Knowing his sentiments, one feels 
certain that the only satisfying compenaation to him 
wou’d be in the end he has met with in his country’s 
cause. What more can mortal give to the race from 
which he sprang ? 

Edward Garratt was born at Darlaston, South 
Staffordshire, in 1880. He received his early educa- 
tion at Wednesbury, and afterwards at Walsall, and, 
early disclosing abilities towards drawing and design, 
he was articled in due course to Messrs. Hickton & 
Farmer, of the latter town. Like the enthusiast he 
was in everything he undertook, young Garratt sup- 
plemented his professional training with that firm by 
attending the art and architectural classes at the 
Walsall School of Art, where for three consecutive 
years he was the most successful student, carrpng off 
the chief honours given there and a special prize pre- 
sented to him by the Earl of Bradford. In 1900 he 
came to Birmingham, and entering the office of Messrs. 
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Essex, Nicol & Goodman, he assisted that firm for 
several years . Joining the Birmingham Architectural 
Association in 190^, he won the Travelling Studentshp 
of that Association the following year, and, profiting 
by the chance this gave him of further evidencing his 
ability in architectural sketching and measiired draw* 
ings, young Garratt set his ambition upon winning the 
Pugin Studentship, and working assiduously on his 
task, his acquired practical insight and fine draughts- 
manship secured him that honour in 1905. Garratt’s 
valuable services were henceforth in demand, and he 
assisted various architects in Birmingham on general 
and competitive architectural work, where he further 
acquired much practical experience. 

It was about this time that the late Mr. B, T. Bats* 
ford was contemplating the publication of a monu- 
mental work by Messrs. Gramei & Stratton upon 
domestic arobiteotural examples of the Tudor period, 
and looking around for a type of illustrator whose work 
would Httingly and suitably fulfil his expectations, his 
choice fell upon Edward Garratt, and an engagement 
followed which proved highly satisfactory to all con- 
cerned in its production. This fine work alone is a 
permanent testimony to Garratt’s powers as an archi- 
tectural draughtsman. In 1910, Garratt joined his 
friend, Mr.H. W, Simister, in practice at Birmingham. 
The mutual sympathy and identity of aims emting 
between them could not but augur well for successful 
collaboration. Enthusiasts both, keen and hard 
workers, with the experience that comes to observant 
minds, they were not content to sit and wait for com- 
missions. Competition after competition was entered 
upon, and the faculty for planning and design they 
together brought to bear upon the problems they 
attempted compelled the respect of their conapetitors. 
Their success was well above the average, and amongst 
the larger schemes they entered for they carried the 
first ^sitioUi fox the Stoke Town Hall, Coventry 
Council Buildings, and the proposed new Hostel to 
Exeter University, whilst their designs were one of 
three sets selected in the final competition for the Bir- 
mingham Blue Coat School. At the time of Garrattis 
call to the Colours he and his partner were engaged on 
a considerable amount of new and extended munition 
factory work, canteens, etc. To an observant but 
disinterested outsider no partnership could have been 
productive of greater accord and singleness of pui^ose. 

It has been mentioned that Garratt’s susceptibilities 
were of a refined type, and bis nervous system was 
strung to the verge of hesitation before answering a 
question or giving a decision. But once having 
arrived at a conclusion no one could show greater 
persistency and courage in upholding it. His tem- 
perament was such that he would sirnVr fi *'1 i m j n ly lim- 
self rather than give pain to others, and in all things liis 
judgment was most fmr and equitable. Free and easy 
in disposition, he was an enjoyable companion and a 
warm-hearted and generous friend, and in the Midland 
area, at least, his passing will be a blow to his many 
friends and a decided loss to the profession. His fine 


comradeship added to his sterling abilities will, how- 
ever, assure his being long remembered by the many 
who knew and respected him. 

William H. Ashford [ A .]. 



9 Conduit Street, London, W., 11th November, 1917. 

CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Forty-ninth List. 


Killed in Actior^ . 

Atkinson, Lance-Corp. Beaumont E,, Middlesex 
Regiment, Licentiate. Killed in action on 23rd 
September. 

Tucker, Arthur Haines, Royal Sussex Regiment, 
Licentiate, Killed in action. 

Brundle, Lieut. (Acting Captain) Henry Carleton, 
Lancashire Fusiliers, Prohationer. Killed in 
action on 9th October. 

Lieut. Brundle was killed while leading his company into 
the Bulgar trenches. He was a pupil of Mr- A. Heron 
Ryan-Tenison [F.], who writes : “ I have lost a faithful 
friend and a man I could trust.’’ His Colonel and brother 
ofi&oers and chaplain speak equally highly of him. 

Members' Sons, 

Adams, Lieut. H. F. R., R.F.A. Killed in action. 
Aged twenty. Son of Mr. H. Percy Adams [K.]. 

Mr. Adams’s elder son, Captain Cecil Adams, R.E., one 
of the first to get a Military Gross for gallantry in the field, 
was badly shell-shocked and is n r- tV..- '^y.pointment 

of military instructor to the ■ .s*. ' . ■■ ■■ M-”' . '\j Academy 
at Ontario. 

Crow, Private Arthur Arnold, Essex Regiment, 
formerly of the Artists* Corps and Captain of the 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, Killed in 
action. Elder son of Mr. Arthur Crow [F,], 

Captain Crow in July, 1916, had to resign his commission 
in the Loyal North Lancashires on account of ill-health. 
Recovering, he found he could not regain his rank without 
abandoning the prospect of foreign service. He therefore 
preferred to enlist in the Essex Regiment as a private. 

Military Honours. 

Ho WITT, Li cut. -Col. T. Cecil, Leicestershire Regi- 
ment [^Associate^ 1911], has been awarded the 
D.8.O. 

The official report states; — “In Flanders, early in 
October, Major Howitt commanded a battalion in the 
field with the utmost gallantry. Supporting the front- 
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line troops his battalion assisted in repulsing five hostile 
counter-attacks. He then took over command of another 
battalion in addition and held on to the position until 
relieved. He was very slightly wounded on the day 
prior to the attack.” He has since been promoted Lieut,- 
Oolonel. 

WooLLATT, 2nd Lieut. John, R.E., of Beeston 
[Associate, 1910]. Awarded the Military Gross. 

2nd Lieut. Woollatt joined the Boyal Engineers in Juno, 
1916, and, after training at Newark, received liis com- 
mission and went to France in December, 1916, where he 
was attached to the 79th Field Company. He was 
severely wounded at Ypres on 8th August, 1917, and is 
now in Horton, County of London, War Hospital. 

Serving with the I'orces. 

Intimation has been received that the following are 
serving, bringing the total to 78 Fellows, 533 Associ- 
ates, 331 Licentiates, and 299 Students : — 

Fellow. 

Allen, J. Gordon : 2nd Lieut., R.E. (from the Artists'). 
Associate. 

Jenkins, W. D, : Serg.- Major, K.E. 

Licentiate. 

Finn, H. R. : Lieut., R.E. Joined as Sapper in July, 
1916 ; given commission in January, 1917. 

Student. 

Pite, Horace V. W. (son of Mr, W. A. Pite [F.]). Hampshire 
Regiment. 

Promotions. 

Quirke, Lieut. W. Dathy [A.], to Captain, R.E. 

Solomon, H. [A.], to 2nd Lieut., R.E. 

An Architect Inventor of a Counter to Suhnarines,. 
Deserving place in this record is the name of Mr, W. 
Henry Bailey, Licentiate, of Manchester, who claims to 
have solved the problem of destroying the immunity of 
submarines to attack under water by his invention of 
“ altered and adapted sterns to submarine destroyers, 
together with submersible dirigent trailing torpedoes or 
mines with discs and necessary mechanism or appMono es,” 
In honour of his invention, which was inspired as a result 
of the lAisitania atrocity, Mr. Bailey has been elecdet sa 
Fellow of the Institute of Inventors. 


Proposed National War Museum. 

The President has received the following reply to 
his letter to the Prime Minister on the above subject 
[see JoDUNAii for September] : — 

H.Jsf. Office of Works, 2^ih September, 1917. 

Sir, — Your letter of the 14th inst., addressed to 
the Prime Minister, having been forwarded to the 
First Commissioner of Works, I am directed by Sir 
.iVlfred Mond to say that it is, as yet, premature to 
come to any decision on the question of the erection 
of the building to house the National War Museum, 
but your request will be kept in mind when circum- 
stances warrant the taking of definite action. The 
First Commissioner will then be pleased to receive a 
Deputation from the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, — ^Yours faithfully, 

Ernest H. Brioht. 


Housing of the Working Classes in England and Wales 
Cottage Competitions. 

The Local Government Board, being desirous of 
obtaining designs for cottages suitable fox the housing 
of the working classes, have placed at the disposal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects a sum of 
money for this purpose, and it has been decided to 
invite the Allied Societies to assist in obtaining 
designs under the following conditions : — 

For the purpose of the competition, the country is 
divided into six areas, comprising the districts of the Allied 
Societies and the R.LB.A., as follows : — 

I, Northern Area. — Northern Architectural Association, 
Leeds and West Yorkshire Arcliitectural Society, York and 
East Yorkshire Architectural Society, and Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and Surveyors. 

IT. Manchester and TAverpool Area. — Manchester Society 
of Architects and Liverpool Architectural Society. 

HI. Midland Area. — Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation, Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society, 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects, and 
Northnmptonshirc Association of Architects. 

I \'. ir-./' } Area. — South Wales Institute of Archi- 

tects. 

V. South-West Area. — Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society, Bristol Society of Architects, and Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Association of Architects. 

VI. Home Counlies Area. — Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

CONDITIONS. 

VI. — Home Counties Area. 


1. Pursuant to the scheme above described, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects invites designs for cottages 
in accordance with the instructions and particulars stated 
below. The competition is open to any British subject. 

2. The designs are to be suitable for erection in urban 
and rural districts in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 

3. The designs are to include four classes or types of 
cottages as described below, and premiums are offered as 
follows *. — 



1st 

3nd 


£ 

£ 

Class A 

100 

50 

„ B 

100 

50 

„ c 

100 

50 

„ i) 

50 

30 


4. The adjudication will be made by a Committee of not 
less than three architects appointed by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and their judgment is to be accepted 
as final. 

5. It is to be understood by competitors that the pay- 
ment of the premiums conveys the absolute possession of 
the designs, including all copyright or other rights, and 
that the promoters will be at liberty to make any use what- 
ever of the designs, and to publish them with the names 
and addresses of the authors. The promoters reserve the 
right to exhibit publicly, after the award, ail or any of the 
designs as they may think best with the names of the 
authors attached. No architect shall compete in more 
than one area. 

6. Designs are to be prepared strictly in aoeordance with 
the instructions below, and any design which does not so 
conform will be excluded. On this point the Committee 
of Selection are to be the sole judges. 

7. Designs are to be delivered carriage paid to the Secre- 
tary R.LB.A,, 9 Conduit Btreet, Regent Street, London, 
AV. 1, on or before the 13th Janua^, 1918. 

8. The unsuccessful designs will be returned to th© 
authors carriage paid as soon as practicable. 
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9. Any questions must be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, 
W. 1, on or before the 27th November. Replies will be 
issued to all competitors as early as possible. 

10. Each set oi designs is to be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address of the author. 

11. No motto or distinguisliing mark is to be put on the 
drawings. 

12. Every care will be taken of the drawings, but the 
promoters will not b© responsible for any damage they 
may sustain, or for their loss. 

13. Besigns may be submitted in any or all of the classes 
as follows ; — 

Class A. — Living room, scullery, &©., and three bed- 
. rooms. 

Class B. — Living room, parlour, scullery, &c., and three 
bedrooms. 

Class C. — Living room, parlour, scullery, &o., and two 
bedrooms. 

All the above to bo treated as two stories. 

Class I). — Variations of either A, B, and C planned 
entirely or mainly on one floor. Larder, fuel store, w.c. or 
e.c., ermboards, &c., to be included. 

14 . In all cases additions are to be avoided or minimised 
as much as possible. 

15. Ail houses are to be provided with a fixed bath and 
a cold-water supply. Arrangements for the supply of hot 
water are to be indicated on the plan. 

16. Positions of all principal pieces of furniture, such as 
dressers, tables, beds, &c., together with opening of doors, 
the points of the compass, and dimensions of rooms, are to 
bo indicated on the plan. 

17. In Classes A, B, and C several houses must be shown 

aa a block, of which three are to be planned in detail, the 
others in outline only. Of these three, one is to be an end 
or semi-detached house ; another a terrace house or one 
between party walls with narrow frontage (not exceeding 
18 feet), and a third with wide 7'. T-- - depth of the 

site is left to the discretion of • , ■ ■ v , and the site 

may be regarded as level. 

18. The general height of rooms is to be not less than 
8 feot, the floor area of the principal bedroom to be not less 
than 360 feet, and no bedroom to be less than 70 feet. 

19. The ])Ians may be prepared without regard to any 
existing hy-Jaw's or local Act provifuons, the object being 
to show the best types possible if existing restrictions are 
removed. 

20. Each design is to show plans of each floor, one section 
indicating the staircase, and two elevations, and to be 
drawn to a scale of Jth of an inch to the foot on half double- 
olephant sheets. No other drawings to be submitted. 

21. All drawings are to be in line only without w'ashes, 
with the walls blacked in, and are to bo sent flat, 

22. The designs in each of the Classes A, B, C, and I) are 
to be on separate sheets. Notes of materials, <fcc,, are to 
be printed on the drawings, together with the cubic con- 
tents of each house measured from one foot below the floor 
to half way up the roof. No separate report is necessary. 

23. Wherever possible, materials of the locality, if 

reasonably obtainable, should be specified, but aa there 
exists at the present time a serious shortage of certain 
materials, competitor^: .^re invited to consider and suggest 
the :or! of o; (;< :•- with a to 

cheapening construction. It is ■ s- itrict 

economy be exerr'-^d the design, and tliis will 

be an important - ‘-i- 'i ■* ;! , ■. :■ malang the awards. 

Types of Small Dwelling“-houses. 

His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Edinburgh, has 
just published, at the price of Is. net, the interesting 
and extremely valuable Special Eeport [Cd. 8760], 
with relative specifications and plans, prepared by 


Mr. John Wilson Architectural Inspector of the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, on the Design, 
Construction, and Materials of Various Types of Small 
Dwelling-Houses in Scotland. The Eeport forms part 
of the Appendices to the Evidence of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Housing in Scotland. It' is stated in a 
prefatory note that the evidence placed before the 
Commission and the remainder of the Appendices will 
not be published till later, but that meantime it is 
thought desirable to issue this Eeport separately, as 
the Commission consider that it will be of assistance 
to Local Authorities and others preparing post-war 
housing schemes. 

Mr. Wilson's instructions as Special Investigator were 
to inquire and report “ on different types of houses that 
are being built in selected parts of Scotland, as regards 
their accommodation, materials of construction, methods of 
construction, cost ox construction, including architects' 
fees, cost of land, cost of making roads, etc. ; to report 
on the particular type that may be suitable to meet the 
needs of local circumstances, and to suggest in what 
respects the cost of erection of houses may be cheapened, 
and to what extent, if any, the statutory requirements and 
the provisions of local bye-laws or regulations might be 
relaxed or modified." The general design and type of 
houses are shown in a series of twelve plans, with eleva- 
tions and sections, appended to the Report. Of the 
twelve plans, five illus'^'*~‘!‘~ -'“ttr. ^-^Dcks, three 

illustrate blocks of four ■ ■ ' ' one 'shows 

a block of four double houses for farm-servants, another a 
house for smallholders and crofters, and two illustrate a 
row of six cottages (a hostel). The Appendices include a 
table showing the dimensions and superficial area of the 
apartments in all the types, except the special houses for 
farm-servants ; information in tabular form respecting 
building materials used and the cost of different types of 
houses in various districts ; and specifications and schedules 
of quantities of two of the types described, which include 
the majority of the building materials used throughout 
the country. 

Competition for Memorial Plaque. 

The Government is promoting a Competition for 
Designs for a Memorial Plaque to be presented to 
the next-of-kin of members of the Naval and Military 
Forces who have fallen in the wax. Prizes to the 
amount of £500 will be awarded (in' proportions to be 
decided later) for a limited number of the most 
successful models. All competitors must be British- 
born subjects. 

The memorial is to take the form of a bronze plaque, 
with an area of as near as possible 18 square inches ; e-p., 
it may be a circle of 4| inches in diameter, or a square of 
4J inches, or a rectangle of 5 by 3:^ inches. The plaque is 
to be produced by casting from a model, which should be 
finished with precision. All designs submitted must be 
actual models in relief in wax or plaster of the size indicated 
above. No competitor may submit more than two models. 
The design should comprehend a subject and a brief in- 
scription. 

It is suggested that some symbolical figure subject 
should bo chosen, but the following inscription has been 
decided upon : He Hied for Freedom and Honour, and must 
form part of the design. 

Since the surname of the person commemorated and the 
initials of his Christian names are to be engraved on the 
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plaque, the design should be arranged so as to leave space 
for the name within the dimensions mentioned above. In 
the case of a rectangular design, this space should be left 
at the base : if the design is circular, a margin surrounding 
or partially surrounding it should be left free. The design 
should be essentially simple and easily intelligible. 

Models must be delivered to the Director, National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, W.C., not later than 
31st December. Dull particulars of the Competition 
may be obtained on application in writing to the 
Secretary, War Office, or to the Secretary, Admiralty. 


Building- Materials after the War, 

The Minister of Beconatruotion, after consultation with 
the President of the Local Governiuent Board and the 
Secretary for Scotland, has appointed the following com- 
mittee to consider and report on the question of the 
supply of building materials after the war : Mr. James Car- 
michael, J.F., vice-chairman of the Munitions Works 
Board (chairman) ; Sir John Tudor Walters, M.P. ; Mr. A. 
Shirley Benn, M.P. ; Mr. J. Storrs, and Mr. J. Walker 
Smith, M.I,C.E. The terms of reference are as follows : — 

(1) To inquire into the extent of the probable demand 
for building material for all purposes which will arise 
in this country during the transition period, and the ex- 
tent of the available supply and form of such material. 

(2) To inquire how far the quantities of material now 
available are capable of increase ; what are the difficulties 
in increasing them, and how these difficulties can be 
removed ; and to report to what extent an increase in 
production will affect the price of the materials. 

(3) In the event of the supply of material or labour 
being insufficient to fulfil the total building demand, to 
consider the principles and method by which the priority 
of various claims should be settled* ; and to report what 
steps are necessary to ensure that the manufacture of the 
materials, so far as they are at present inadequate, shall 
be extended in time to secure sufficient quantities for use 
when required on the cessation of hostilities ; and to 
recommend what steps should he taken during the war 
to facilitate a prompt commencement of building work 
at that time. 

(4) Generally to consider and report upon any con- 
ditions affecting the building trades which tend to cause 
unduly high prices, and to make recommendations in 
regard to any measure of control which it may be desirable 
to exercise over the charges, production, transport, or 
distribution of material. 

Correspondence and inquiries should be addressed to 
The Secretary, Building Materials Supply Committee, 
Ministry of Reconstruction, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate Build- 
ings, London, S.W.l. 


Bandages from Linen Mounts of Old Plans. 

The voluntary organisations for supplying comforts to 
our wounded sailors and soldiers -working under the 
directions of the Army Council have been pro-viding, 
among other things, enormous numbers of bandages and 
splints for the hospitals. There is urgent need of further 
supplies of muslin, calico, and linen, and it is difficult to 
know where to turn to obtain these. 

In the offices of engineers and architects, of railway 
companies and shipbuilders, of county councils and muni- 
cipalities, there are large numbers of obsolete drawings 


and tracings, cartoon maps, and diagrams momitred on 
calico and hnen, for which there is no further use. 

It has been found that the muslin and calico on which 
these drawings are mounted, and particularly the tracing 
cloth, arc of excellent quality, and when washed, cleaned, 
and sterilised are most suitable for surgical work. The 
drawings are soaked in a pond for 24 hours, and the Hnen 
stripped from the paper and then boiled and washed. The 
paper goes to paper-makers. It is therefore a matter of 
great urgency that all such drawings and tracings should 
be turned to national use. 

Inquiries on the subject should be addressed to Sir 
Francis Fox, Alyn Bank, Wimbledon, S.W., who is dealing 
•with the matter. 


Mr. Henderson’s “ First Day of Summer,” 

IVIr. Arthur E. Henderson, F.S.A., Licentiate^ whose 
admirable architectural reconstructions of the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus (the Creesus structure and the Hel- 
lenistic) hang on the walls of the Institute, has this year 
sent to the Royal Society of British Artists a painting 
which must be considered his chef oeuvre. The “ First 
Day of Summer,” as the picture is called, is an imagi- 
native evocation of considerable power and originality, 
possessing a wealth of colour and detail, based on the 
artist’s scholarly knowledge of Byzantine work. Mr. Hen- 
derson gives the following description of his picture ; — 

The picture represents the Empress Theodora, wife of 
Justinian, leaving the Palace of Justinian at Constanti- 
nople to go by barge to the Summer Palace on one of the 
Islands in the Sea of Marmora. The Palace was situated 
beneath th" on the shore of the Sea of 

Marmora ■ .'i from Santa Soi^hia. The 

position chosen is the main entrance from the seal Marble 
steps lead up to a large hall, flanked by two fluted white 
columns (one only shown) and ceiled by a barrel-vault and 
semi-dome, the latter ornamonted by a great mosaic 
representing a peacock in all its splendour. Over the 
doorway to the Great Hall is a mosaic representing Justin- 
ian suj^ported by two ^ n, ranm carved 

to represent the Gold- ■ ■ ■ . * ( ' ■ ,:.‘i '■ . and above 

• that again is a gilt-br„ .- j. r-. -eing driven 
by Aurora, and on the tympanum behind is a mosaic repre- 
senting the rising sun, and standing on a rainbow are the 
twelve hours. On the arch above, binding in the design, 
are shown the signs of the Zodiac. Beyond the Great Hall 
is the court of the palace, and farther behind can be seen 
the buttresses supporting one of the grand terraces of th© 
Palace which o vn-looK* d and the Marmora. Oare has 

been taken to avoid all ecclesiastical and martial ornamen- 
tation, to show that this style of architecture can be adapt- 
able to civil uses. On either side of the steps are friezes, 
one representing ships bringing produce to the port, and 
the other camels bringing stores. 


Captain Honan’s Bequest to the Liverpool Society.* 

Captain Matthew Honan [A.], of Liverpool, who was 
killed in action towards the end of last year, has bequeathed 
to the Liverpool Architectural Society the sum of £1,000 to 
found an annual travelling Studentship to be known as 
Honan’s Studentship,” the scholarship to be open only to 
members of the Liverpool Society under the age of tliirty 
years upon such competitive conditions as the society think 
fit. 
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COERESPOKDENCE. 

Architecture as History. 

512 Lordship Larbe, Bvlwich, Isi Nov,, 1917. 
To the Editor, JournaIi R.I.B. A.,^ — 

Sib, — I Iiave read most of the useful discussion on 
the Education of the Arcliitect as recorded in the 
J OURNAU. It seems to me that a very important item 
has been overlooked — namely, the omission of archi- 
tecture in books of history. Take Gibbon or Green, 
in both these there is hardly any mention, much less 
description, of architectural buildings. Could not the 
Board of Architectural Education approach the 
learned Professors of History at the Universities and 
Schools and suggest to them that it would be ad- 
visable to incorporate, in their lectures and books, 
accounts of the building of the fine monuments erected 
during the periods they are dealing with ? Surely the 
arts of peace reflect the character of peoples equally 
with the destructive and inventive science of war and 
political intrigue ? If this be so, should they not be 
discussed, recorded and taught ? 

A. E. Henderson, F.S.A., Licevtmte. 


MINUTES. 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1917-18, held Monday, 5th November 1917, at 3 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair ; 
37 Fellows (inoludiiig 17 memhers of the Council) ; 
11 Associates (including 2 members of the Council) ; 
1 Hon. Associate, 5 licentiates, and several visitors, the 
Minutes of the meeting held 25tli June 1917 were taken as 
read and rigned as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the fofiowimg Mem- 
bers, Licentiates, and Students of the Institute serving 
with the Colours had fallen in the war since the last 
meeting: — Harold Frederick Ponton, Assodiate ; 2nd 
3AeUt. James Monteith McLean, iHighland Light Infantry, 
Student ; Captain Charles Win. Eaton, Leicester Regiment, 
Aesoediste ; 2nd Lieut. Cecil Lawrence Wright, Royal Garri- 
son Arrillr-ry. A^^ona* . : 2iiA Lieut. Sidney Derrick Apple- 
by, l \orili Liiiwjh.' I 
Victor Augustine Flow Ii 

2nd Lieut. Wm. Wylie Houston, Royal En^neers, Asso- 
ciate ,* Lance- Gorpl. David Lang Meikleham, Royal Engi- 
neers, Associate; 2nd Lieut. John Hardy Wilson, Sher- 
wood Foresters, Licentiate ; 2nd Lieut. Ernest Wameford 
Wray, Royal Engineers, Institute Silver Medallist ; Edward 
O’Brien, R.A.M.C., Licentiate; Private Thomas Chris- 
topher Barker, Yorks Regt., Licentiate ; 2nd Lieut. 0. J. 
Morton Cowdell, Royal Engineers, Associate; Edward 
Garratt, LicentiaU, Pugin Student ; Staff- Sergeant Claude 
Edgar Hill, R.A.M.C., Associate ; 2nd Lieut. John Moodie, 
Seaforth Highlanders, Student ; Lieut. Alexander D 
Stuart, Seaforth Highlanders, Student. 

It was resolved that an expression of the Institute’s 
regret for the loss of these members be recorded on 
the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and condo- 
lence be forwarded to their near relatives. 

A flimJar message of -yrrr.athv was ordered to be sent 
to the following Fellows of lii.,, InniiiMo who had recently 
the war * Messis. John Sulman, W. S 
nalker, Arthur Wakeriey, C harles W. Bowles, G. H. 

BeufSy Hohou?! publah'd "in llie JouuuAt 


Fellowes Prynne, S. P. Silcock, Percy B. Tubbs, Thomas 
Dinwiddy, Fred Bath, and H. Percy Adams. 

The .decease was also announced of the following 
members Edward Haywood-Farmer, elected Fellow 
1914 ; Howard Chatfeild Clarke, elected Fellow 1906 ; 
Gerald Callcott Horsley, elected Associate 1890, Fellow 
1906 ; Richard Henry Weymouth, elected Associate 1889, 
Fellow 1909; John Lemm, Licentiate ; William Campbell 
Davidson, Licentiate ; Edwin Frederick Wm. Streeter, 
Licentiate ; Walter Goldstraw, Licentiate, and Sainte- 
Marie Perrin, Hon. Cr-rrcsponflir.fr Member 1901. 

It was Resolved \\i\\\: ilw hisiimi.c do express its appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to the profession by the 
late Mr, Chatfeild Clarke and Mr. Gerald Horsley and that 
a vote of sympathy and condolence be passed to their 
nearest relatives. 

Nominations for membership were announced — 10 
Fellows, 5 Associates.t 

The President delivered the Opening Address of the 
Session. 

On the motion of Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Past 
President (whose remarks were read in his unavoidable 
absence by the Hon. Secretary), seconded by Mr. John B. 
Gass [F.], President of the Manchester Society, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the President fox his Address. 

The President having briefly responded, the proceedings 
terminated at 4 p.m. 


LEGAL. 


Local Government Board’s Model By-la'ws. 

Mr. J iistioe Bailhache, sitting in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court last week, gave an important de- 
cision ooncennng a building by-law dispute affecting 
alterations and additions to “ domestic buildings.” The 
case has special interest for architects as being one in 
which the defendants, a local authority, had adopted as one 
of their by-laws section 23 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act 1907. The dispute arose out of building 
alterations at Repton School (Mr. W. A. Forsyth [F.f, 
architect), and the governors of the school were plaintiffs, 
and the Repton Rural District Council defendants. The 
following i- -rr-rir.^ .-rl by permission from The Times 
oftheStb 

This case raised the question whether one of the Local 
Government Board’s Model By-Laws was valid. His Lord- 
ship gave judgment for the plaintiffs, holding that the by- 
law had become unworkable. 

In 1916 the governors of Repton School proposed to 
make alterations in one of the school boarding-houses. 
The alteration included an addition to the house of a pro- 
jection three storeys high with a room on each floor. The 
alterations were begun in August, 1916, without the deposit 
of any plans with the defendants, the local authority. The 
local authority demanded that plans should be deposited 
This was done. 

On September 28, 1916, the defendants resolved that the 
l>lan^ should not be approved of, as the addition did not 
comply with by-law 12 of the defendants’ by-laws as to the 
provision of open space in the rear of new buildings. 

By-law 12 provided ; — 

(1) Every person who shall erect a new domestic 
bmlding shall provide in the rear of such building an open 
space exclusively belonging to such building, and of an 
aggregate extent of not less than one hundred and fifty 
square feet, and free from any erection thereon above the 
level of the ground, except a water closet, earth closet or 
privy and an ash pit. 

“ (2) He shall cause such open space to extend laterally 
throughout the entire width of such building, and he shall 

t TJie names are set out under “ JTotices*’ overleaf. 
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cause the distance across such open space from CYery part 
of such building to the boundary of any lands or premises 
immediately opposite or r.dV.-ri^.'r the of such building 
to be not less in any case ■ i •» *. -i :■ . : 

A “ domestic building ” was defined in by-law 1 as mean- 
ing a dwelling-house or an office building or other out- 
building appurtenant to a dwelling-house, whether at- 
tached thereto or not. . . 

The plans deposited by the plaintiffs were in all other 
respects in accordance with the defendants’ by-laws. 

The plaintiffs said that it was impossible to provide an 
open space in the rear of a new building which consisted of 
an addition to the front of an existing building ; and that 
by-law 12, relating to the provision of an open space in the 
rear of new buildings was unreasonable and ulfy'a tires. 

The plaintiffs proceeded with the alterations and ad- 
dition. The defendants served a notice on the plaintiffs on 
29th December, 1916, to show cause why the addition 
should not be pulled down and removed, and they threat- 
ened to pull down the addition. 

The plaintiffs claimed an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from pulling down, removing, or otherwise in- 
terfering with the addition to the house. 

By-law 12 of the defendants’ by-laws was one of the 
Local Government Board’s model by-laws published in 
1877, and adopted by the defendants in 1902. 

The plaintiffs further contended that the effect of section 
23 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, was 
to extend the definition of a new building to such an ex- 
tent — ^including the raising of a roof, alteration of a wall, 
and making the projection from a building — as to make 
by-law 12 quite unreasonable and therefore void. 

Mr. Hudson, K.C., and Mr. Inman appeared for the 
plaintiffs ; Mr. Talbot, H.C., and the Hon. M. M: Mac- 
naghten for the defendants. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache, in giving judgment, read the by- 
law 12 (1) (2), and said that when one had to consider 
whether a by-law of a local authonty was good one had to 
approach it with a desire to support it if possible. The 
matter was much discussed in Xruse v. Johnson (14 The 
Times Law Reports, 416 ; [1898] 2 Q.B., 91). The ques- 
tion in that case was as to the validity of a by-law prohibi- 
ing any person from playing or singing in the street. Jt 
was obvious that different considerations might apply in 
the construction of such a by-law from those applicable in 
the construction of the by-law in the present case. But he 
thought that the principles laid down by Lord Russell in 
that case also applied to the present. Lord Russell said ; 

“ When the Court is called upon to consider the by-laws 
of public representative bodies clothed with the ample 
authority which I have described, and exercising that 
authority accompanied by the checks and safeguards 
which have been mentioned, I tliink the consideration of 
such by-laws ought to bo approached from a different 
standpoint. They ought to be supported, if possible. 
They ought to be, as has been said, ‘ benevolently ’ inter- 
preted, and credit given to those who have to administer 
them that they will be reasonably administered.” 

The phrase “ reasonably administered ” gave rise in 
his (his Lordship’s) opinion to a little difficulty, because a 
public body was by law bound to enforce its by-laws when 
they had to do with public health, as building by-laws had, 
and it was not open to the local authority to waive them. 
Lord Russell gave instances where by-laws would be in- 
valid because unreasonable. But he (Mr. Justice Bail- 
hache) thought that in dealing with a by-law relating to 
buildings he was not limited to the instances given by 
Lord Russell in considering whether the by-law was un- 
reasonable. If the result of construing the by-law in a 
supposiririous case which, however, was not of rare occur- 
rence was t-'' ’■“'.'I '•'hich was not at all 

necessary '■ r i ■; : i-ablio health, and was 

a serious ■' ■ of property-owners, 

he must say that such a by-law was unreasonable, and 
therefore void. 


By-law 12 applied tc Vi. -v v: . I there was no 

doubt that the addition . to the master‘s 

house must now be considered to he a new building. It 
might, perhaps, not have been a new building before 1907 ; 
beiore then it would probably have been an addition to an 
old building. But section 23 (d) of the Bublic Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1907, provided that “ The making of any 
addition to an existing building by raising any x^art of the 
roof, by altering a wall, or mal i-r . ■ \ : ■ ■ j-*""! ' from the 
buildings but BO far as regards ■ ! ? ■ ; '■ ■ . • shall 

be deemed to be the erection of a new building.” 

It was therefore quite clear thuf (he pro]iri-.v-fl addition 
to the master’s house was a new l);ii[iiiM2 ; ami jU'.;-;:;!' less 
than this addition would be a new building, such as altering 
a wall or making a projection from a building. The by- 
laws were made long before 1907. Mr. Hudson, for the 
plaintiffs, said that, though they were perfectly valid when 
made, the effect of the Act of 1907 was to make the by-law 
unreasonable, and therefore void. 

He (Ids Lordship) was not sure that he could adopt that 
view. The by-laws contained an interpretation clause, in 
which “ domestic buildings ” were defined as meaning a 
dwelling-house or an office building or other outbuilding 
ax)purtenant to a dwelling-house, whether attached thereto 
or not.” He was not satisfied that, apart from the Act of 
1907, the additions to the master’s house did not coine 
within the by-law as being a domestic building. If so, it 
was a new domestic building within by-law 12. If that 
was so, according to Mr. Hudson’s argument, by-law 12 
was unreasonable when it was made, and did not merely 
become unreasonable after the Act of 1907 w^ passed. 

His Lordship was inclined to think that this building was 
a new domestic building ; he had therefore to consider 
whether the by-law was unreasonable when it was made. 
He would take the case of a house surrounded by a park 
of 30 acres and suppose that the owner wished to increase 
the size of his dining-room in the front of the house by 
making it 12 feet wider than it was befoi'e, and proposed 
to make the alteration by throwing out a projection from 
the front of the house. When the alteration was done that 
projection would be a new building, which would not have 
the requisite air space in the rear as required by the by-law. 
If he were to hold the by-law to be a good by-law, the 
result would be to prevent the owner of a house from doing 
such a thing as that. It would not be ox>^n to the loc^ 
authority to act reasonably in the matter, as suggested by 
Lord Russell, because it was bound to enforce the by-law. 

Mr. Talbot suggested that in a case like that they might 
call the front of the house the back, and so get over the 
difficulty, but it was not open to the local authority to do 
that. In his judgment, the by-law would prevent an ad- 
dition to a house such as he had suggested, which would 
not otherwise infringe the provisions of the Bublic Health 
Acts. He could see no reason for such a by-law, and he 

must hold it to be unreason rib’.-, v— an owner of 

property from doing what < m.:'.: ■■ -'I' m do. That 

was the conclusion at which he had arrived, although lu‘ 
had done so with reluctance. 

His Lordship said that he would have liked to have held 
that the by-law did not apply where there was ample air 
space for the whole structure, and that what one had to do 
was to take the whole building, old and new, and see 
whether there was sufficient air space. But the wording of 
the by-law did not admit of that construction, and he could 
not, therefore, come to that conclusion. If he could have 
done so, it seemed to him that the result would have been 
a reasonable one. The effect of such a construction would 
have been that, where there was an old building without 
sufficient air space the local authority could not order it to 
be pulled down, but they could prevent any addition to it. 

He thought that since the passing of Section 23 of the Act 
of X907 the by-law had become unworkable, and must 
therefore be revised. There would therefore be judgment 
for the plaintiffs to restrain the defendants from pulling 
down the addition to the house. 
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NOTICES. 

Informal Conference, 22nd November, 1917, at 3 p.m. 
Subject: THE FUNCTION OF AN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. Discussion to be opened by 
Mx. SiBKBY Webb. 

Business Meeting-, 3rd December, 1917, 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be 
held Monday, 3rd December 1917, at 3 p.m., for the 
following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi- 
nary) held Monday, 5th Novemher 1917. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for 
membership (see names heloic ) : — 

Building after the War. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
on Monday, 3rd December, 1917, immediately follow- 
ing the Business Meeting above announced, to con- 
sider the question of Building after the War, with 
special reference to the question of official permits. 

]The meeting is called on the requisition of Messrs. 
Herbert W. Wills, 0, H. Brodie, W. Henry White, John 
Slater, Francis Hooper, David Barclay Niven, Alfred Cox, 
and J. S. Alder, Fellows, and Messrs. Herbert Shepherd, 
M. N. Gastello, Wm. E. A. Brown, and Gerald CogvSwell, 

Candidates for election, 3rd December. 

As EeIiLows (10). 

OiUHyiEiiD : Sydkev WniTH [Associate, 1892], 14 Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.O. (now serving with the Colours). 

Proposers ; Edwin Cooper, Henry V. Ashley, and 
Fred. W. Marks. 

♦H^evby ; William Alexaistdee [Ziceiitiaie}, 5 Bennett’s 
Hill, and Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 

Proposers ; Ernest Newton, Arthur Keen, Ohas. E. 
Bateman. 

♦Jones, Francis [LiceniiaU], 178 Oxford Road, Man- 
chester; and Blackcraig, Knutsford. 

Proposers : Percy S. Worthington, Isaac Taylor, 
and Paul Ogden. 

♦Mobrishj William Jambs MAEMAmrKB [Lictniiaiel, 
Wyke Road, Gillingham, Dorset. 

Proposers : Gharies B. Pearson, Charles T. Miles, 
and the Council. 

Nicol : GBORaE Sal way [Associate, 1903], King’s Court, 
117 Colmore Row, Birmingham ; and “ Manresa,” 
Vernon Road, Edgbaston. 

Proposers : Ohas. E. Bateman, Arthur Harrison, 
and Alfred W. S. Cross. 

Niool ; John Oouxson [Associate, 1887], King’s Court, 
(3olmore Row, Birmingham ; and Elmdon Lodge, 
Aoooks Green, Birmingham. 

Proposers : Arthur Harrison, John P. Osborne, and 
Alfred W. S. Cross. 

♦Powell: Robebt Sidney [Licentiate], 11 St. Mark’s 
Square, N.W. 

Proposers: John Hudson, Fred. W. Hunt, and 
Arthur Ashbridge, 

♦Ruthen : Chablbs Tamlin [Licentiate], 5 Northampton 
Gardens, Swansea. 

Proposers : Ernest Newton, Henry T. Hare, and 
E. Vincent Harris. 

Smallman : Henry Richard George Strong [Associate, 
1905], 8 Queen Street, Gheapside, E.C. ; “ Keiuer- 
ton,” Rosebery Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Proposers : H. D. Searles - Wood, J. Douglass 
Mathews, and Henry T, Gordon. 


Tickle : Arthur George Wabnham [Associate, 1911J, 
Public Works Department, Hong Kong. 

Proposers : Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Sidney Perks, 
and J, Douglass Mathews. 

* These candidates have passed .the'lBxamiuatlon qualifying for 
candidature as Eellows. 

As Associates (5). 

{The candidates have passed the qualifying examination.) 
Bbeston : Humphrey Albert [Special Examination], 
State Buildings, East Division, P.W.M., Cairo, Egypt ; 
and 9 Sharia Kasr-el-Nilm, Cairo. 

Proposers : Frederick Ohatterton, Robert Williams, 
and the Council. 

Coates : Harold Fenwick [Special Examination], 47 
Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

Proposers / The Council. 

Henbiques : Elias Oosmas [Student, 1915], Bombay, 
India; and 21 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.l. 

Proposers: Charles E. Varndell, James Ransome, 
and Robert Atkinson. 

Hope : Archibald Campbell [Special Examination], 70 
Howard Park Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Proposers : F. S. Baker, W. E. Vernon Crompton, 
and W. J. Morley. 

Rays on ; Thomas [Student 1914], H.M. Office of Works ; 
and 179 Park Lane, Tottenham, N.17. 

Proposers : N. W. Harrison, Alfred “W. S. Cross, and 
Professor Beresford Pite. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The next Examination of Licentiates desiring to 
qualify for candidature as Fellows will take place in 
January 1918. Applications must be sent in before 
the end of December. 

R.LB.A. Informal Conferences — at 3 p.m, 

1. 22nd Nov. — ^The Function of an Architeocural 
Society. Opeiver, Mr, Sidney Webb ; Chairman, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, President. 

2. 5th Dec. — Unity of the Profession. Opener, Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson [F.] ; Chairman, Professor W. R. 
Lethaby [F.], 

3. 9th Jan. 1918. — Co-operation amongst Architects, 
and Specialisation. Opener, Mr. H. V. Lanohester ; 
Chairman, Professor Beresford Pite [F.]. 

4. 13th Feb. — National Policy of Town Improvement 
(Conference with Public Men and Writers). Opener, Mr. 
A. Glutton Brock; Chairman, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., 
O.B„ R.A. [F.]. 

5. 13th March. — National Honsing and National Life. 
Opener, Professor Adshead [F.] ; Chairman, Mr. W. R. 
Davidge [A.]. 

6. 10th April. — Relations of Architecture and Engineer- 
ing (Conference with Engineers). Opener, Professor W. R. 
Lethaby. 

7. 8th May. — Quality of Work and the Present System 
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THE PLACE OE ST. PAUL’S IN AET. 

By Professor Bebesford Pits [E.]. 

Inaugfural Lecture at the London Central School of Arts and Crafts, 12th October, 1917. 

S T. PAUL’S Cathedral occupies an undefined place of esteem in the thoughts not only of Londoners 
but of children of the British Empire. It is central in their vision of the capital and, rather than 
the geographical outline of our irregular islands, figures England both in memory and idea. No 
other form so simply or completely conjures the vision of home and silently imposes itself upon 
recollection as that of this Cathedral outline majestically crowning a vast city ; it is more potent in 
its beauty than the far-flung Union Jack, the St. George and Dragon of our gold sovereign, than the 
Westminster Palace that now backs its paper equivalent, or the handsome Britannia surveying the sea 
of our homely and beloved pence. St. Paul’s is London — at all events, in our dreams ; the landscape 
would be a nameless and shapeless blur without it, and it is even with difficulty that the previous 
historical city is pictured that for many centuries grew around its predecessor and which possessed one 
of the loftiest and most beautiful steeples in Christendom. The covers of our illustrated journals and 
magazines search incessantly for symbols and decoys of interest and universal appeal, but none to my 
mind have been more successful than the old silhouette of the city crowned by the dome that for a 
generation headed the cover of the Illustrated Lmdon News, and which has now for a long time been 
unfortunately replaced. 

Other capitals and countries similarly are ideally embodied in their principal architectural 
monument. The Great Pyramid and the Sphinx mean Egypt in a fuller sense than any forms of 
literary description. Modern Venice has felt the immediate urgency of rebuilding the otherwise 
purposeless Campanile of St. Mark. Florence without its Duomo would almost cease to be beautiful. 
Borne was recentred for all subsequent history when Michael Angelo’s Dome crowned St. Peter’s and 
displaced the Capitol. The Parthenon and Acropolis are to Athens what Ludgate Hill and its crown 
are to London, Sta. Sophia to Constantinople, and the Holy Temple to Jerusalem, the loss of which 
symbolised the dissolution of a nation with its whole economy, the ruin which is the still vital and 
central emotion of a scattered people. 

But among all these peculiarly significant monuments, each possessing an architectural history 
of extreme interest and enduring aesthetic quality, our own Cathedral of St. Paul holds a position, both 
architectural and artistic, that completely justifies itself and to which we can give an unhesitating 
and confident attention. It may well have been otherwise. The central church of the Protestant religion 
might have had but small claims upon the sympathy of those whose standpoint is always traditional, 
or to the large number of worshippers with whom art ascends as incense to mingle mystery with 
religion and imagery with ideals. However, it is not so : the Cathedral of London, the capital 
church of England, stands boldly among the historic temples of Christian prayer without failure either 
in its purpose or meaning as expressed by its architecture. The Church of the Divine Wisdom, the 
first capital church of a Christian world empire, at New Borne, or Constantinople, is a building marvel 
of the first magnitude, attacking the original problem of a gigantic square auditorium roofed with a 
circular dome and supported west and east by correspondent apses, primarily a triumph of geometrical 
arrangement and construction, enriched with the marble glories of the East and the mosaic art of the 
West, and inheriting the residual vitality of its Grecian soil and craft; an immense undertakings 
significant of the settlement of Christianity upon the high places of the earth, replacing the worldly 
purposes and scale of the Imperial Thermas halls and vaults, such as the Pantheon, the Baths of 
CaracaUa, or the cruel Colosseum at Borne, on the greatest scale, planmng and achieving for the 
public worship of the Incarnate Eevealed Holy Wisdom such a building as earth had not yet possessed. 

The ensuing millennium witnessed in Western Europe the evolution of that whole-hearted art of 
church building, through the Dark into the growing brightness of the Middle Ages, which we misname. 
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but fail to rechristen, Gothic. The cathedral builders developed a system that steadily magnified 
itself, living and growing into a full and luxurious beauty as natural as that of the Cedars of Lebanon, 
and, blossoming with an infinity of enrichment in its crafts, produced churches universally that are, not 
only typically Christian, but are perhaps the fullest expression of the whole civilisation, sentiment amd 
science of a great and central era of European history. At Canterbury and Westminster at home, at 
Eheims, ATuiens and Paris abroad, are cathedral monuments that are at once solely Christian and 
artistic, peculiar and sublime, incapable of mistake in purpose and sentimental appeal. The place of 
Westminster Abbey in art would have to be exemplified by reading in its poetry both the romance and 
practical fife of the movement of ecclesiastical and artistic life over the whole of North-West Europe 
during the Middle Ages, of which it is not mainly a singular but a characteristic example. Notre Dame 
of Paris would serve almost equally well in affording illustration of the characteristics of the epoch, 
its place in art being similar, with Westminster, to that of any great Gothic Cathedral. ' These buildings 
are the fruition not of a genius, or of a generation or race, but of an age, and their place in art is typical, 
not unique. 

The Middle Ages were wending to the end of their course when the great municipal Cathedral of 
Florence was projected on an enlarged scale to rival every other church in Italy. To the vast vaulted 
nave an addition was proposed rivalling the area of the central dome of Sta. Sophia or of the Pantheon 
at Eome, supported by the nave and by apsidal wings, but the available science was insufficient to 
embody the dream of an octagonal vault over the enclosed area, so, for a long generation, the mortified 
Building Council had to face the disaster and reproach of having begun a work that was more than they 
were able to finish. Here, at the dawn of the fifteenth century, the traditions of the guilds that had 
achieved the marvels of cathedral building broke down and the individual genius of the sculptor 
Brunelleschi, of the Goldsmiths’ Guild, fortified and excited by the monuments of ruined Imperial 
Eome, completed the construction of the huge cupola, successfully vaulting the great octagon by 
throwing its pointed arches high above the surrounding roofe, upon a drum or base, and crowning the 
apex with a superstructure that served a primary constructive purpose in compressing the mass of the 
vault bdow. These forms, the rising cupola vault and the lantern crown, in themselves expedients 
of architectural science, became extant as new motives of artistic interest and meaning attached to the 
normal cathedral nave, and essentially though originally ecclesiastical in expression. The place of the 
Duomo of Florence in art is thus significant of the supersession of the mediseval tradition and method 
of building — one must hesitate to call it design in view of our modem connection of the word with 
unconnected ori^aUty— fiLrst by the individual genius on whose personal quality the idea and its 
fulfilment depended, and, in the second place, by the importation of the interest of a buried historic 
epoch into living practice. The architectural art of Ancient Eome, in its aesthetic as well as in its 
constructive works, was dear to Brunelleschi, and though but little detail in the Duomo is Eenaissance 
in form, his other works, such as the great churches of San Spirito and San Lorenzo at’ Florence, are 
beautiful examples of the employment of an entirely fresh use of Eoman detail and order to building. 
The new learning had eome to art, as well as to literature ; the collapse of the Eastern Christian Empire 
at Constantinople was imminent ; its stores of classic manuscript and its teachers were spread over 
Northern Italy ; the Greek Church had formally allied itself, after a separation of centuries, with Eome 
in the pulpit under Brunelleschi’s Dome, the sore of the Crusaders’ sack of their capital forgiven in 
the vain hope of effective succour against the Turk ; the bonds were in the melting-pot and thought 
and art were free, free as the vault of the Duomo from the traditions of mediseval construction, and as 
fresh and startling as was its protuberant and unwonted mass above the buildings of the city. 

The Eevival of Letters, the Eenaissance in Art, the Eeformation of Eeligion, and the Eebuilding 
of St. Peter’s at Eome (the alHteration is unavoidable without futile effort) are collectively the historical 
landmarks closing the Middle Ages and ushering in the Modem Epoch in which we found ourselves when 
the Great War began. The science, art and rehgion of Italy are embodied in the fruit of the effort, a 
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century long, to accomplish the rebuilding of the Church of St. Peter. Its place in art is dominating 
and wellnigh all-inclusive throughout the sixteenth century. Amidst the unholy tangles of Italian 
politics in the creation of the Papal States, the jealousies and trials of the artists and architects, the 
undreamt-of difficulties of constructing magnificent plans based upon the actual accomplishment 
of Imperial Eome that lay both on the right and left, the original scheme of Bramante pro- 
gressed, was modified, almost abandoned, and redesigned. Michael Angelo of Florence, pre- 
eminent in that most difficult of the arts, sculpture, triumphant in the painted embodiments of all 
human history, hope and fear, in the Sistine ceiling, proved himself not only a master of arcliitectural 
composition and achievement but also a true Florentine in his design of the great Dome. In this he 
combines the constructively scientific form of his native Duomo" with the artistic expression of 
Eenaissance art, and has carried the Dome, originally in Constantinople based upon the Pantheon at 
Eome, an internal motive only, and which at Florence obtruded itself forcibly upon the external aspect, 
into a new importance as the crowning significance, the most complete and synthetic expression of 
architectural dignity. The Dome henceforth was a new necessity in all great design. It has found 
many purposes to serve, great and small, worthy as well as trivial, but seated upon the greatest building 
of Christendom, of the whole civilised world, ancient and modem, it cannot be overlooked or dispensed 
with as an architectural asset pre-eminent and sufficient. Speculation may amuse itself by impotent 
suggestion whether any other such form remains unrevealed wherewith the ingenious architect may 
attain an earthly immortality. We cannot suggest that the new iron and concrete age may yet 
accomplish itself architecturally with permanent structures, on entirely fresh constructive principles, 
that may ere long acquire the recognition first of their necessity to some high end and therefore of their 
probable, possible or essential and necessary beauty. Such beauty does come to the gigantic mammoths 
of the shipbuilder. May it not also descend, Avith the endurance of time, upon the viaduct and railway 
termini, or others among the larger instances of modern building science and art 9 

From the date of the completion of St. Peter’s at Eome by Maderno in the half century foHowing 
the death of Michael Angelo to the rebuilding of St. Paul’s is a short step — and we are soon face to face 
with our immediate subject. In Eome civic improvements on a great scale culminating in the colon- 
naded atrium of St. Peter’s, and in Prance in palace building concentrating on the Louvfe, represent 
the progress of Eenaissance architecture subsequent to the Great Dome of the Vatican. The new 
Cathedral of St. Paul in London is the next historic landmark in building art, and its designer is the 
most significant personage of this later age in Europe. 

The English were late in profiting'by the new light of the Eenaissance that had dawned early in 
the fifteenth century upon Italy. The French began to make good use of it during the era of Francis L, 
but in spite of the enlightenment of Henry VIII, and his large patronage of Italian artists, of which the 
tombs in Henry VII.’s chapel by Torregiano, the terra-cottas executed for Wolsey at Hampton Court, 
and the now lost palace of None-Such are evidence, there was a native objection to new foreign ideas 
in building that impeded progress for wellnigh a century. The movement from the unconscious art 
of the mediaeval masons, that fulfilled itself at King’s College, Cambridge, and in the Eoyal Mausoleum 
at Westminster, to the eclecticism and personal quality of the Italian artists was slow and difficult. 
The former traditions were crushed and extinguished by the suppression of the monasteries and by the 
Eeformation. The organisation that created and maintained architecture and the crafts was destroyed, 
the old national vitality in building ceased, having been almost wholly ecclesiastical, and neither the 
Court, as in France, nor the municipalities, as in the Low Countries, embarked upon large building 
undertakings to maintain and stimulate this industry. 

It maybe doubted if we have yet survived the effects of the great alteration of purpose and provision 
in building that Henry VIII.’s policy commenced. The Elizabethan age was more than content with its 
inheritance of ecclesiastical buildings ; the foundation of colleges, more or less modest in scheme, and 
the erection of mansions by means, largely, of the transferred weaKh of the monasteries, occupied, on 
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a relatively minor scale, the architectural spirit, which is poor in quantity and crude in intelligence,, 
though highly picturesque and attractive in its semi-barbaric taste and dimly formal symmetry. This 
age formd its adventurous soul upon the sea in ships, by commercial enterprise and empire-founding 
in the New World, and meditatively, at home, became refulgent with the glory of Spenser, Sidney, . 
Shakespeare, Ealeigh and Bacon. For equivalent painters, sculptors and architects in this golden 
epoch of English intellect, however, we search in vain. The Ehzabethan mansion-house magnified the 
mediasval manor, developed its plan with symmetrical repetition of parts, enlarged the windows to the 
uttermost, now that it was safe to look out upon the world at large, and derived from Flemish pattern- 
books pseudo-classic ornaments with which doorways and mantel-pieces were trimmed up. The wood- 
work and plastering of these buildings are rich with vulgar forms and barbaric versions of the Eoman 
Orders, and the gables became fantastic after the Dutch method. There is no sense of architectural 
refinement or inspiration, no fine sculpture, and very little soundly drawn ornament. The contrast 
with Continental civil or domestic art is as sadly marked as the intellectual brilliance of the English is 
certain. The cause hes probably in the pohtical situation which isolated Brotestant England from 
intercourse with Catholic France, Spain, or Italy, a cause which operated until the Stuarts weakened 
the isolated force of our foreign policy and opened up connections with the Continental Courts. 

The career of Inigo Jones, including his visits to Italy, the employment of his artistic talents in 
the Court masques, and his admiration for the works of Palladio, forms a significant turning point in 
the history of Enghsh architecture. By his Itahan training and wide observation a new taste was 
introduced into building ; culture and correctness of style as well as standardised proportions were 
recognised as necessities of fine architecture ; while his imaginative power, working from Italian ideals, 
produced the piazza and church at Covent Garden, the splendid designs for the Palace at Whitehall and 
the addition of the Corinthian portico to Old St. Paul’s that at once obtained great popularity. Jones 
is really the first of the modern architects of England working by professional study of eclectic types 
through the art of draughtsmanship, in which he excelled, and who obtained with certainty beauty of 
proportion and detail from drawings and perspectives after the manner of the Italian masters. The 
contrast between his later works, those designed after his second visit to Italy at the age of 40, in 1612, 
and all the other productions of Benaissance architecture in England, is that between a scholarly and 
original intellectual appreciation of artistic possibility and the blundering ignorance of well-intentioned 
but ignorant craftsmen. 

The altered aspect that architecture wore in England after Inigo Jones was the first indication 
that the new learning had any bearing upon the arts. The great painters, sculptors and architects of 
the Benaissance had come and gone from most of the Continental schools without the appearance of 
disciples or rivals here. At the last mentioned date, 1612, Palladio had been dead thirty-two years, and 
Giacomo della Porta, Michael Angelo’s pupil who completed the dome of St. Peter’s, eight years. The 
decadent school of painting was then represented by Guido Beni, who was 37 years of age ; and 
Bernini, the aftermath of Benaissance inspiration, was already 23. In the Low Countries, however, we 
may note that Bubens was 35 and Bembrandt a boy of 6, while Antony Vandyke was 18, the same age 
as the Spaniard Velasquez. 

Prance had already a great school of architects. The Italian school at Amboise had been founded 
by Charles VIII. through the importation of Fra Giocondo ; Francis I. had patronised Andrea del 
Sarto, Benvenuto Cellini and Leonardo da Vinci ; Primaticcio the modeller and Vignola the architect 
had both worked for him, and a native school had arisen producing Jean Goujon the sculptor, the 
family of the architects and draughtsmen, the Du Cereeaux, Pierre Lescot, Philibert de L’Orme, 
and the other founders of the great school of architectural design which retains to this day its national 
character. 

From its insular and barbaric backwardness the genius of the travelled artist, Inigo Jones, 
awakened England, and were it not that the storm of the Great Bebellion broke in 1640, the carrying 
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out of his full design for the Great Palace at Whitehall would have demonstrated in an unequalled 
degree the greatness both of his talent and of its opportunity in the sympathetic hands of Charles I. 
The artistic instinct of this unfortunate and misguided monarch is evidenced in his commission to 
Eubens to paint the ceiling of the Banqueting House, and in his affection for Vandyke. To such an 
architectural scheme the political conditions put an end, and the resulting exhaustion of the 
Civil War deprived both the nobility and the Church of the means of fine building. Until the 
Eestoratio]! in 1660 nothing counts in the artistic scales but the hardening of the national character 
into a stronger independence and severity, evidenced in the freedom and clarity of the subsequent 
architecture. This is apparent by contrast with the tendency of contemporary Continental art to run 
to ornamental excesses and constructional violence ; the characteristic Puritan restraint in Englisli 
building, throughout the eighteenth century, becomes remarkable, and we may not be wrong in ascribing 
the altered force and breadth of our later Eenaissanee building to the prevenient moral c<ause of the 
underlying Puritan movement. 

Christopher Wren was a boy at Westminster School in the early days of the Eebellion and a resident 
at Oxford until the Eestoration, when we find him Savilian Professor at Oxford and Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College. His reputation as a scientist secured his appointment to assist Sir John 
Denham, who had succeeded to Inigo Jones’s office as Surveyor-General of Works, and in 1661 he became 
D.C.L. both of Oxford and Cambridge. Charles 11. also had both artistic and scientific instincts and 
soon promoted the repair of St. Paul’s among other architectural proposals. 

A Commission was set up to consider the restoration or rebuilding of the Cathedral, its general 
condition inviting the latter alternative. Much interest attaches to the history of the restoration 
and repairs begun under James I. by Inigo Jones, who, besides the west portico already referred to, had 
clothed the outer walls in a classic dress that extended as far as the transepts. The steeple had by 
this time been taken down as dangerous when Wren proposed the design of a rotunda, doubtless 
connected with his early and complete knowledge of Ely Cathedral, where his uncle Matthew had been 
Bishop ; his scheme corresponded fully with that of Alan de Walsingham, who, when the central tower 
of Ely fell in the fourteenth century, cleared the crossing by including a bay on each side and forming 
the great octagon into which all the side aisles of the four arms of the cross entered. . Upon such a base 
formed by the removal of the central piers was projected his rotunda crowned by a well-formed dome, 
and containing an inner dome or tliolus, a scheme to which he aft(*rwards reverted when baffled in his 
famous scheme for an entkely circular building within a hollow Greek cross plan. The Cominissimi 
discussed and commenced repairs, weiglied the economy of Wren’s proposal that the piers of the tower 
might afford a scaffold for the erection of his dome, and were advancing towards a decision on the main 
question when the war with the Dutch in 1664 and the plague in 166fi delayed matters sufficiently to 
enable Wren to make a visit to Pai'is which he hoped would extend to Italy. 

Wren had now practised as a scientific architect in several important Government enquiries and 
had prepared a model for the theatre at Oxford, afterwards eroded by Arclibishop Sheldon as a memorial 
gift to the university which he declined to revisit anfl enjoy, and had erected liis uncle’s memorial 
chapel at Pembroke College, Cambridge. His position as a professional adviser was now widely recog- 
nised and he counsels the Master of Trinity College, Oxford, against a closed quadrangle on sanitary 
grounds, adding that this opinion would soon have the benefit of a conference with Signor Bernini and 
Mons. Mansart, whom he would see in Paris shortly ; and in a report on his design for a new library at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he remarked that “ Architects are as great pedants as critics or heralds,” 
That winter spent in Paris bad important bearings on the future of English art. The cultivated intellect 
and high scientific reputation of Dr. Christopher Wren at once secured for him intercourse with, everyone 
that he could desire to meet. He spent days in surveying fal)rics and the works on the Louvre, where 
1,000 workmen were employed. Signor Bernini, who was 67, had ))een brought in state from, Rome 
by Louis XIV. to advise on the completion of the Louvre and Wren secured a hurried inspcTiion of his 
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design. For which, he sajs, “ I would have given my skin, but the reserved old Italian gave me but 
a few minutres’ view ; it was five little designs on paper for which he had received as many thousand 
pistoles.” 

He records that he met Mens. Mansart — that is, Frangois, aged 67, not Jules Hardouin Mansart, 
aged 19 — who after this visit designed the dome of the Invahdes and completed it long before Wren 
achieved St. Paul’s ; also Le Vaux, Colbert and Le Pautre. It would be interesting to review fully 
the buildings completed and in progress in that city at this early and splendid epoch in the reigm of the 
Grand Monarque : among them the elliptical dome of the Institut by Le Vaux, architect to the King, 
as also the Church of St. Sulpiee by the same architect, and the fine domed church of Val de Grace, pro- 
jected by Mansart, completed by Le Mercier, who was also the designer of the fine Church of the 
Sorbonne. He also would have seen Mansart’s graceful domestic work at the H6tel Carna valet and at 
Blois and Maisons and Maisons Lafitte, pure and elegant, perfect in refinement and architectural 
system. The method and value of these fine scholarly works ultimately prevailed in the completion 
of the Louvre, and over the influence of Bernini’s reputation, whose proposal was a mammoth order and 
comice worthy in scale of Michael Angelo. There was also an abundance of illustrated architectural 
literature in Paris, both published and upon the stocks, of which we may be certain that due account 
was taken, dealing with antique and modern buildings, as well as the current publications of the new 
State Academy of Architecture recently founded by Colbert. 

Wren was enthusiastic in his studies and visits. He says : “ I have on the anvil observations on 
the present state of architectural arts and manufactures in Prance,” and reflects : “ What art can be 
more helpful or more pleasing to a philosophical traveller, an architect, and to every ingenious 
mechanician ? ” — a fairly complete definition of his own triple point of view. Versailles was estim’ated 
critically, with much the same salt and conclusions as those of a remarkable article in a number of 
The Times Literary Supplement this summer entitled “ The Pompadour in Art.” He remarks on the 
influence of women on architecture in the Palace or Cabinet of Versailles “ with its mixtures of 
brick, stone, blue tile and gold like a ricli livery. Crowded with Little curiosities of ornament. The 
women,, as they make here the language and fashions, and meddle with politicks and philosoph^;^, so 
tliey sway also in in which works of filigrand and little trinkets are in great vogue ; but 

building ought certainly to have the attoibute of et«ml, and therefore the only thing incapable of new 
f^hions.” Wren returned to London about the begirming of March 1666, therefore before the Great 
Fire. 

The contrasting conditions of the two countries, the preceding visit of Inigo Jones to Italy and its 
influence, and that of Wren to Paris in its heyday of architectui*al energy, will illustrate the place of 
St. Paul’s in the art history of England. The absorbing interest to the student of the gestation of the 
design for the new Cathedral, in its well-known phases, is a part of our present subject, but one upon 
which time does not permit us to enter, and perhaps is of special interest only to the architectural 
psychologist. 

The original scheme for creating a rotunda within the Gothic Cathedral was renewed, and plans 
and estimates were ordered on 27th August 1666. The fire broke out on 2nd September. For two 
ensuing years works proceeded upon the ruins with the aim of preserving the nave and west end, at a 
cost of nearly £11,000 ; casing piers and patching. This costly temporising continued until 2nd July 
1668, when Bancroft, afterwards Archbishop, begged Wren for “ a plan handsome and noble.” The 
result was the famous first design. Of this it must suffice to say that it is a design of great simplicity 
and power, exhibiting high architectural genius ; great in scale, original in conception, construction- 
ally and geometrically sound, complete and entirely self-dependent, possessing that subtle assurance of 
success and victory as a design which rouses the enthusiasm of the creator for his inspiration, as well 
as awakening the full sympathy of the beholder. We can understand Wren’s und.ying regret for it 
and hi a measun* comprehend tlie incessant mortifiCiitioii oceo, sinned by its forced abandonme^nt. Tlie 
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uarrow-iuiiided opposition of the clergy and, it is supposed, of the party of the Duke of York, secured 
its non-approval, and a trying season of discussion and provocation of the architect’s spirit ensued. 

A second design was required and prepared adhering to the accustomed arrangement and propor- 
tions of nave, transepts and choir, in which the old scheme of the rotunda was embedded. Eelnctance 
to adventure, affection for time-honoured types, both in architecture and ritual, seem to have 
strengthened prejudices to the full, so that the architect had to submit and sacrifice his better judgment 
and conception to the tyranny of circumstances. Wren’s designs suffered in this way more even in a 
couple of years than those of St. Peter’s at Rome underwent in a century. The latter oscillated from 
Bramante’s first great scheme of a Greek cross and rotunda to San Gallo’s and other designs for a Latin 
cross plan. Michael Angelo’s complete conception restored the Greek cross and framed the proportions 
of the dome accordingly. Mademo simply extended the Latin cross with a narthex and embodied 
the great architect’s complete Greek cross within the whole. Wren, completely driven from his first 
position, had to start afrpsh and work with manifest distaste upon a system of plan that he felfto bo 
outworn and lifeless. That he ultimately produced a beautiful building, subduing the elements that 
3'aged against his ideal and employing them to a new and fresh triumph, is a striking testimony to tln^ 
architect’s character as well as to his versatility and power of design. 

Controversy as to the plans was determined by a Koyal Warrant dated 12th November 1G78 
approving a second design and appointing Commissioners for its execution. The drawings attached 
to the Warrant,* though they may appear inchoate in composition, and, to the unsympathetic, scarcely 
serious, in fact coirtain the major problems in their early development : the nave and aisles, not yet 
masked by the upper storey, which Wren ultimately felt to be inevitable to secure breadth and mass ; 
the internal rotunda, protruding in elevation though necessarily very different in perspective 
diminution ; the peristyle that surmounts it, in a corresponding position to that ultimately built as to 
height, at the top of the internal dome. The peristyle was ultimately erected upon a drum that 
introduces the system of screening the ungainly elements, as in the nave. Upon the peristyle is placed 
a cupola completed by a lantern. Each of the parts contains elements of design and detail with which the 
architect was experimenting ; that may be recognised in the later spires of St. Bride’s and St. Mary-le- 
Bow, and the first proposals for the western towers, and yet hark back to the ancient steeple of old 
St. Paul’s, This Warrant design is emphatically serious and reveals the growth, amidst controversy 
and difficulty, of the principles, complicated and novel, that developed in the treatment of the flanking 
walls and in the triple construction of the great dome and lantern. That the architect continued with 
instinctive foresight to develop his theme from this basis is evident. Want of discernment of the 
process of working through complexity to breadth of a great design would treat this intermediate 
stage as intended to flout either the Commission or the public through disappointment, spite or 
wilfulness ; but the process is direct, and directed to the end attained : judgment on the unfinished 
picture should be suspended both by adults and the wise. 

The architectural treatments, external and internal, the skill both of the plan and construction, 
astonish us with their mastery and science, in their innate coimection with known precedents and in 
their originality. The artistic charms of the achieved effects of form, of light and shade, of mass and 
of detail, must be hinted at and not described : suggestions that may guide us to the building itself 
for illustration and enjoyment. The whole Cathedral is full of architectural interests of the highest 
order, and as the work of one mind is a unique triumph of genius and character. Our subject might now 
easily stray either into the large field of the constructive interest of the problem of the dome and its 
supports, of its relation to the mediaeval type of plan to which it is adapted with great skill, or into 
the lofty theme of the imaginative value of the dome internally, the aesthetic charm of the effects of 
the vistas, and of the artistic quality of detail Each branch of the subject is large enough for discussion, 
and if practically treated would demand carefully weighed explanation. 


* Vide pUte (from the All Souls College Collection) in Blomfielcrs History of Herminmnce Architecture, Vol. L 
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Tlie main topic of this discussion, the relative position of the great Protestant Cathedral in historic 
art, has been suggested, and the supremacy of Wren’s genius has necessarily appeared, both in over- 
coming surrounding limitations and difficulties and in developing a scientific and arti>stic work of vast 
extent and influence. St. Paul’s, however, more than maintains the place in art to which the evolution 
of architecture assigns it. It is highly significant that no subsequent ecclesiastical building in Europe 
or America has created an appeal to that universal sympathy, which is the* ultimate and abiding test 
of any work of art, comparable with the London Cathedral of the Eestoration. Paris endeavoured this 
in the Pantheon, a building of similar architectural intention. Boufflot, the architect, conceived a 
plan with a scientifically constructed dome of great originality and beauty. For a long Avhile failure 
threatened the whole building, due to imperfect workmanship and some miscalculation of forces, 
mistakes from which Wren’s work is wholly free, not by fortuitous chance but by foresight and true 
estimation of mechanical power. Washington and Petrograd, as well as Berlin, have attempted 
central-domed buildings of great size that wholly fcdl in comparison with St. Paul’s, and among a large 
range of modem paper designs for proposed cathedrals no inspiration has approached that of Wren 
even in dreams. 

The partial and individualistic standards of revived architectural fashions have applied almost 
ridiculous criticism to the method^ of Wi'en’s achievements. Either the external screen walls or 
the double or triple dome construction are invoked as violating moral principles, forgetting that 
monuments are symbols that reveal creative beauty in a workaday and 'worried world, to which the 
elevation of purpose above mere conformity to utility into poetry is a blessing and divine gift. Strip 
St. Paul’s of the elements complained of by pseudo- Gothic purists and little will remain but that 
hmndrom struggle with artistic sense that is revealed in the Warrant design. Wren cannot be con- 
demned for lifting architecture into nobler results of breadth, power and beauty, by the means with 
which he supported the composition of his dome and gave glory to the whole landscape of London in the 
majestic line and grouping of the great walls that connect the sweeping curves of the dome with the 
picturesque group of the western towers. 

The place of St. Paul’s in art, in effect, is not intermediate, between the Medieval and Classical 
ideas of the Eenaissance, though it stands there both chronologically and as to its design — it is a 
unifying monument, suggestive of architectural possibility, vital and unrivalled, exhibiting both the 
exploring spirit of a great imagination and its embodiment of the world -achievement of architectural 
effects. We must not merely stand by and wonder ; it is ours to awake to the stimulus of its possession 
and to attempt afresh the appreciation of London’s greatest treasure in the building that gives our 
mysterious city an artistic radiance, and without which it would be an almost unimaginably formless 
aggregation. St. PauTs enables us among the nations to justify the English race from an almost 
deserved charge of artistic impotence and impassiveness, and it should embolden us to assert that the 
place of England in modern art, in an universal view, is that of St. Paul’s, eminent and unchallenged. 



Libraby or J. Pierbont Morgait, New York City, 1906. 


THE WOEK OE MoKIM, MEAD AND WHITE. 

By Stanley C. Ramsey [A.], 

T hose architects in this country who have known something of the work of McEam, Mead and 
White have from time to time wondered why no publication has appeared giving a fuU and 
adequate representation of their buildings. At last this long-felt defect has been remedied^ 
and amongst the recent additions to the Institute Library made by the Literature Committee is a 
sumptuous work illustrating the buildings of this distinguished trio. There is something about a genuine 
partnership in art which is almost sacrosanct, and when this association of different personalities is 
based on some real and fundamental condition of their diverse characters and is not merely the result of 
a business convenience, it becomes an indiscretion, nay more, an impertinence, to seek to determine 
the exact contribution of the various partners. One must accept them as a complete entity ; and so, 
as a matter of fact, in speaking of the work of this firm, the world in general, both in the States and 
elsewhere, has unconsciously employed the names of McKim, Mead and White as if the three designa- 
tions appertained to one and the same personality. This completeness of identity grows stronger as 
one turns the pages of this work running into three volumes. Each and every one of the hundreds of 
buildings portrayed therein bears the same imprint of genius, bears witness, as it were, to the fact that 
they originated from one and the same brain, and it is something of a shock to realise, upon reflection, 
that this brain was in some miraculous maimer the property of three men, and not that of one. It 
was a happy thought of the Editor to date each of these buildings and to place them in the chronological 
order of their erection. For in this way one can compare their earlier works, so full of brilliant promise, 
with that long succession of triumphant masterpieces, executed later, in the pride and fulness of their 
extraordinary powers. The first survey of these volumes is a unique and rare experience, one is 
dazzled and bewildered by the vastness of the results achieved, the mere mass alone is somethiug 
stupendous ; and when in addition to this it is realised that almost without exception each separate 
building is a work of loving care, in which, despite the appearance of ease of execution, it would seem 
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that everything had been studied and restudied down to the minutest detail, even to the meanest and 
most unimportant brick, it is almost impossible to believe that three short lives alone could have 
sufficed for such a result. We are apt to regard the short one hundred and fifty years of the true 
ItaKam Eenaissance, that breathless time of unexampled artistic production, as one of those legendary 
periods of art which nothing in our modern existence can explain. But it is not an extravagant state- 
ment to say that here we have in one brief span of some thirty years a series of buildings which in 
themselves epitomise all the beauty of the Italians, all the’ sternness and dignity of purpose of the 
Eomans, and all the exquisite finish and perfection of the Greeks, the gifts of the older civilisations 
to the most modern, through the channel of three of her most talented sons. 

It has been said of Henry James that in portraying the manners Of Europe he enabled America to 
realise her historic sense, that in his reflex studies of the Old and the New Worlds he made Americans 
feel their relation with those more ancient civilisations which preceded and explain their own. If this 
be true in a measure of Henry James, how much more is it true of McKim, Mead and White, who, 
in place of the comparatively few readers of James’ select circle, have as audience the millions of 
citkens in al parts of the States, who, whether they wish it or no, are the daily observers of their 
building, the constant, though possibly unconscious, recipients of their message. Before the War of 
Independence what are now the United States of America were a series of States, far fewer in number 
than they are to-day, which together formed a colony of Great Britain, and, as was only natural, 
received their architectural and artistic direction from that country, and the Colonial architecture of 
America is our own Georgian architecture modified by the climate and the available materials of the 
Colony. After the Declaration of Independence, although American sympathy was largely withdrawn 
from the Mother Country, and though during the subsequent seventy or eighty years the Americans 
turned more and more to France as the centre and chief force of European culture, the ties and senti- 
ment of race which connected her with her EngHsh kinsmen were, however, too strong to be altogether 
disregarded, and the work of our Greek and Gothic revivals was not without effect on the architecture 
of the States. There are many fine buildings of a monumental character in all parts of America dating 
from the early years of the nineteenth century which show this Greek influence, and her own colonial 
tradition survived in certain districts long after the Declaration of Independence. But gradually 
America lost her historic sensA in airt, and the wave of industrialism which swept over Europe after the 
infeodwtion of steamboats and railways when it reached the United States completely effaced what 
little tradition remained. Doubtless this was a necessary though painful prelude to the full develop- 
ment of the American character. This period of crude materiahsin may be said to have been closed 
with the Civil War, from out of which time of bloody strife America emerged a united nation and a world 
power. The succeeding years witnessed a far closer connection between the States and Europe ; it 
then first became the fashion for the more fortunate of their citizens to make the European tour, much 
in the same way that our young noblemen and dilettanti in the eighteenth century completed their 
education by a sojourn in Italy, and for much the same purpose. Americans became conscious of their 
historical relation with the older countries, and the necessary intellectual atmosphere was prepared for 
the advent of McKim, Mead and White. Their problem then was to give to America a new starting- 
point for artistic progression, to satisfy the demand for a fuller spiritual and artistic experience, which 
could only be arrived at by finking up the present with the past, and at the same time to retain that 
essentially national character which should express the will of a free and sovereign people. It says 
much for the strength and originality of the partners that, trained in Paris as they were, their work 
bears little trace of modem French influence ; with that sense of historic truth, which was their most 
vital characteristic, they quickly recognised that it was from Italy that all that is most precious in the 
civilisation of the modem world has come, and through Italy from Greece and Eome ; France was 
for them the medium of approach. The earlier works of the firm were chiefly private houses, and, 
al hough their buildings at Newport and elsewhere have a charm and freshness of conception, they are 
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comparatively unimportant, and their chief interest for us perhaps is the evidence they show of the 
influence of Norman Shaw. The essential history of McKim, Mead and White is to be traced in a long 
series of public buildings commencing with the Public Library in Boston and finishing with the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York. In the earlier part of this series the influence of the Italian Eenaissance 
is plainly predominant, as witness the Herald Office, the Madison Square Garden Buildings, the 
University Club, the Morgan Library ; but afterwards it is to Greece and Eome that we must look for 
the motifs which influenced their later works, as exemplified in the buildings for Columbia Universit^i^, 
the Bank of Montreal, the Washiiigton Arch, the Architectural Building at Harvard, the War College 
at Washington, and the great railway station at New York. But never did they lose that clarity of 
perception and completeness of ‘visualisation which were perhaps the most precious gifts which they 
brought with them from the Quartier Latin. Their work at any period is always American ; no matter 
on what particular model any particular building may be based, in scale, composition and conception 
it is as truly national as any of the oustanding works of Prance or Italy, and may be as truly described 
as belonging to the Eenaissance as any of those of any European country of an earlier epoch — that is, 
to the Eenaissance of America inaugurated by McKim, Mead and White. 

It Is a favourite criticism with the detractors of these architects to state that they only copied 
Bhropean buildings, a dictum which if superficially true is none the less essentially false. If 
Brunelleschi discovered Eome and Greece for the Italians^ then no less did McKim, Mead and White 
discover Europe for their fellow-countrymen. Does anyone, we wonder, fever mistake a building of 
Brunelleschi or Alberti for the work of the ancient Eomans, or a work of Wren for that of an Italian 
or a Frenchman ? Neither then are these American buildings to be mistaken for other than what 
they are — the manifest symbol of a people which have become a nation, related to but distinct from 
those peoples of the older world, with other ideals and purposes, with a life of their own to be lived and 
a destiny of their own to be achieved ; and it was the happy fortune of McKim, Mead and White to 
give expression to this sense of nationality, always felt and at last visibly realised in brick and stone. 

When we turn from their more important works to the consideration of those of a private or 
semi-private character we find even in the slightest of their essays that same air of distinction, that 
same intense note of purpose, which is to be found in their greater undertakings. 

If they set a new standard for the public buildings of their country they did scarcely less for those 
of a more private kind. A nation’s domestic architecture is perhaps a surer guide to the character of 
a pfeopto than their more ambitious projects. In their homes we see them, so to speak, off their guard, 
whfe^e there is less necessity for the maiatenance of that show and dignity inseparable from their more 
pubic appearance. Either McKSm, iT^d and White were singularly fortunate in their clients or they 
must have had in a remarkable d egret ^that gift of leadership which often, though not invariably, 
appertains to persons of outstanding genius. The era which immediately succeeded the Civil War 
was a time of great social expansion ; money was plentiful, and there were many who desired a beautiful 
house as eagerly as they coveted a famous picture. ** It was to them then that McKim, Mead and 
White, with that wonderful appreciation of values that -never failed them, disclosed the beauties and 
possibilities of their own neglected colonial architecture. 

In that series of exquisite country mansions of the Southern States and in the simpler 
buildings of the New England settlements these modem Americans found models worthy of admiration 
and emulation ; and, though content with no mere transcript of these earlier buildings, how well and 
faithfully our architects interpreted their clients’ wishes can be seen in the pages of this fascinating 
volume. Whether it is a dignified town house such as No. 11, West 54th Street, or a rural retreat such as 
A. A. Pope s residence at Farmington, Connecticut, there is evidence of the same happy facility of 
execution. Gracious and urbane, delightful in their dignified restraint, fascinating in their sense of 
ancient lineage, they sum up and express the character of the cultured American at his best. So these 
great American architects — for time can but enhance and deepen our recognition of their supremacy — 
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not only discovered Europe for their countrymen politically and historically, but also interpreted for 
them the beauty and the worth of their own indisputable inheritance, and in the accomplishment of 
their two-fold mission attained undying fame for themselves and incidentally helped to place the 
laurels on the brows of many of their followers and disciples. Their phenomenal success is only to be 
explained by the fact that they were happily related to the spirit of their age, that they understood and 
fulfilled the needs of their time ; it would seem as if the varying currents of American aspirations and 
desires had become centralised in them and were by their genius transmuted and given form. 

Nor is the consideration of their works complete without some attempt to define and understand 
the influence that American art does and will exert on the art of this country. As the early Greek 
colonies first learnt of Greece and then in their turn became the school in which were developed those 
ideas that so greatly modified the work of European Hellas, resulting in the glory of the Acropolis, so 
doubtless it will be in some measure the same with us. But in what direction and to what extent that 
influence will be exerted it remains for the future to determine. The one great outstanding fact in 
the modern world, which even the present appalling calamity in Europe but serves to emphasise, is the 
oneness of sensation, the responsiveness of the different parts to the whole, the truth that nothing can 
be of importance to one nationality without directly or indirectly affecting all the other members of 
the human race. America is bound to us by so many ties of blood and custom that it is impossible 
that we should remain indifferent to what she has of good and bad, and of the good, we think, 
the architectural works of McKim, Mead and White will be amongst her most cherished treasures as 
long as bronze and stone endure. 


THE FUNCTION OF AN AECHITECTUHAL SOCIETY. 

The Ninth Informal Conference, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 22nd November 1917. 

The President, Mr. Henry T. Habe, in the Chair. 


Mr. SIDNEY WEBB : May I explain, at the outset, 
that I make no pretence at knowing anything what- 
ever about architecture, or about the history of 
architecture ? The suggestions I have to make come 
from another standpoint altogether. I have, as some 
of you know, written a sketch of your Institute as a 
professional association*; but T did not write it out of 
particular interest in your profession, nor from any 
interest in its subject of architecture. My business is 
public administration, and I took up your Institute as 
one of a number of similar bodies to see how the pro- 
fessional associations have developed during the pre- 
sent century ; what work they have done, what have 
been their successes ; the points on which they, I will 
not say have failed, but have laid themselves open to 
criticism ; and to try to discover from the past his- 
tory of the professional association what is the part it 
has to play in the world ; what it can do, and what it 
ought not to do. I was interested in that subject 
because, twenty-five years ago, my wife and I spent 
six years in studying trade imionism ; and in writing 
our books on this subject we stated, somewhere, that 
it was just as important that somebody should investi- 
gate the brain-workers" associations ; and we sug- 

“TUe Organization of the ArcMteotnral Profession" (Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects^ June, July, August, 1917, 
reproduced in recent issues of The ArcMteci)»~-’E'D, 


gested that they should be investigated. A year ago we 
took up the job for another purpose. The reason we 
took it up was that during the past ten or twenty years 
there has been a great revival and expansion of what 
I will call vocationalism in the world, especially in 
France, in this country, and in America. I mean by 
vocationalism the feeling that the vocation, the occu- 
pation, the trade to which a man belongs, is a much 
more important thing than is the parish, or the city, 
or the county, or even the country, to which he 
belongs ; and that, therefore, he ought to associate 
very much more with people of his own craft, his own 
vocation, than merely with his geographical neigh- 
bours. And, moreover, it is the feeling that the part 
which he has to play in government, in democracy, 
ought, to a very large extent, to be played through his 
vocational organisation. That feeling for vocation- 
alism has been becoming stronger and stronger during 
the present century ; you see it in all sorts of forms, 
good and bad alike. It would seem to lie at the back 
of the outbreak of Syndicalism in France ; it lies 
at the bottom of the activities of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in the United States. You 
see it cropping up a great deal in French literature 
with regard to the brain-workers. We call it, for short, 
the Functional State, the idea being that the organi- 
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sation of the community ought to he based upon func- 
tion, not, as it is almost entirely at present, upon geo- 
graphical constituencies. I say no more about that. 

But you will see that, in view of this feeling in the 
countries of the world, the structure and function of 
such professional associations as exist do become of 
considerable interest to more than their own members; 
and that is why I have ventured to lay hands on the 
history of your Institute to see what it would yield in 
the way of inspiration, or suggestion, or warning, upon 
the subject of professional associations. 

I shall not say anything to-day about the stages of 
growth of your association. It is interesting that it 
began in 1834, after some forty years of feeble fore- 
runners of one kind and another. That is interesting to 
me because all the professional associations began 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century ; prac- 
tically aU the voluntary organisations of the brain- 
worMng professions can be included in the nineteenth 
century. Some of them are only now forming ; such 
newer professions as the Accountants and the Secre- 
taries are only now getting organised. And the yet 
newer professions, like the Managers in Industry, are 
still not yet organised. Your professional association 
began at the same time as some others ; and it began, 
like many others, not as a professional association in 
the ordinary sense, but as what may be called, techni- 
cally, a “ subject association.” The business of the 
Institute when it started was not to look after archi- 
tects ; it was to promote architecture, and therefore 
it included not only architects, but other people inte- 
rested in architecture. And the reason why your Insti- 
tute was so largely composed Of amateurs at the be^n- 
ning of its work was that it was a subject association, 
not a professional association. Its interest was in archi- 
tecture, and amateurs who were interested in it not 
only had as much right in the association as the pro- 
fesmonals, but they contributed quite a special element 
— an advantageous element, which in becoming a mere 
professional association you may have lost. You, like 
other profesmons, have devoted a good deal of time to 
professional education ; and you, like other profes- 
sions, have devoted much thought to the subject of 
professional registration. It is astonishing how alike all 
these professional bodies are, just as every trade is hke 
every other trade— if its own people only knew it ; 
^ey are deluded by differences in names, and each 
man thinks his own trade is peculiar. Every trade 
union is like the others, with the same veil over it ; 
amd so every brain- working profession has much in 
common with other brain -workers’ associations. It 
is only a difterence in technique and in nomenclature 
which obscures that likeness. I, standing outside, 
can see the points of resemblance, perhaps, better than 
points of difierence. And you, like other professional 
associations, are gradually elaborating your special 
code of professional ethics. Some have done it to a 
greater, others to a less extent. There is nothing pecu- 
liar in that, and I hope you will not think I am criti- 
cising your association when I say there is nothing 


peculiar in it — ^that it is strictly as a type of profes- 
sional associations that I am able to take it. 

What is the origin of these professional associa- 
tions ? We distinguish three impulses, as we call 
them, which have led the brain-working professions, 
historically, to associate themselves, The'^ first is what 
we call the creative impulse ; it is the desire to pro- 
mote the art, or the science, to develop, extend and 
advance it in all directions. That is really akin to the 
artist’s feeling and desire for creation, and the mem- 
bers of a profession come together and unite their 
efforts deliberately to advance the technique — ^the 
science and the art — of their vocation. This creative 
impulse lay at the root of most of the professional 
associations. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century profes- 
sional association was looked very much askance at ; 
it was regarded almost as a conspiracy against the 
public ; and, consequently, this extremely admirable 
impulse of improving the technique of the profession 
pro vi ded an eligible starting-ground . And along with 
that was the fellowship impulse, the desire of every 
man to associate with his kind. As a professional man 
becomes conscious of himself as such, he tends to come 
into relationship with other professionals. And out of 
that has grown not only good fellowship at social meet- 
ings, but also benevolent funds and the other things 
which characterise most professions. The third im- 
pulse— not quite so wholly good — ^is what we call the 
possessive impulse. It is the desire of each profession 
to get out of the cbmmunity as much as it can for the 
collective service of its members. This is not alto- 
gether to be objected to ; each profession must stand 
up for its own, and see to its own defence against the 
unconscious oppression of the mass of the community 
— ^the ignorant oppression. But that impulse does have 
its invidious side ; and, in one profession after another, 
it has led to various attempts at larger remuneration 
and easier conditions of service which are only human 
nature, but are, perhaps, not in the public interest. It 
is these three impulses which have given rise to your 
Institute, and to other professional associations. 

I come now to the results of the professional associa- 
tion — ^and I want to put this very briefly. I think 
that in your Institute, as far as I can see, as in other 
brain-working professions, the result of the profes- 
sional association has been a very considerable eleva- 
tion of the profession. It is interesting to notice, in 
the history of professional associations, that in the 
early days of each one you do not find the “ swells ” of 
the profession very sympathetic with it ; they do not 
see the need for any professional association. So you 
do not find the biggest people in the profession taking 
a very active part in such association. But the rank 
and file feel the need for raising the profession in the 
public estimation. And presently they are joined by 
the leaders of the profession, and the profession stands 
together in seeking to take a better place in the esti- 
mation of the community. I do not want to go into 
particulars, but I think there can be no doubt that the 
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arcliitectural profession stands very muoli higlier than 
it did fifty or a hundred years ago in the estimate of the 
nation. And I think it owes a great deal of that to the 
long-continued efiort.s of the Institute. I do not want 
to say anything about improvement in architecture — 
on which I am not qualified to judge , still, one cannot 
help noticing that the efforts of the Institute over 
architectural education have, at any rate, left their 
mark, and that the rank-and-file architect has, I 
venture to say, so benefited that he is considerably 
better educated than was the rank-and-file architect 
of a hundred years ago. But my opinion upon that is 
worth nothing. I do not want to criticise the bad 
effects of the possessive impulse in your case — ^I do not 
know enough about it. Perhaps you will allow me to 
say one thing, as it occurs to me. I have never yet seen 
my way out of the dilemma of the architect in respect 
of his charge by a percentage on the gross cost of the 
building. I have no reason in any way to complain of 
architects, or to criticise architects in that respect ; 
but, logically, it is a very awkward dilemma to be put 
in. As one architect said to me once, I have had a 
very hard day's work. I have been from morning to 
night up and down a building, and the result is I have 
knocked at least £20 off my remuneration.” You will 
understand that. I think the profession does stand in a 
somewhat illogical position, shall we say, in reference 
to the method of its remuneration. And T have 
nothing to suggest to you as an alternative. 

1 would make a criticism not on the arcliitects, but 
generally on the brain-working professions, to which 
architects are probably less exposed than others, 
though about that I do not know. The ordinary type 
of brain- working professional is a man who works for 
what we call a fee, for a succession of clients, by him- 
self, for himself. And therefore all professionals tend 
to think that they should be regarded as alike, as 
it were, and interchangeable. And you know how 
far the doctors have gone in assuming that all doc- 
tors are interchangeable. In modern times there is 
much to Tbe done by what is called scientific manage- 
ment, what I may call team work.” Let me give 
you a case in point concerning dentists. We want ten 
times as many dentists to do the work of dentistry 
as we have got. But I do not know that we want 
every one of them to be an M.D. in order to specialise 
in dentistry. If you are to have enough dentists for 
the population, you may have to have four or five 
grades of dentists : one man for extracting, one for 
conservation work, one as a consultant, and so on. 
Doctors and dentists would be much opposed to that. 
I do not know if we shall ever get sufficient of them to 
serve the whole community, instead of only the richer 
fraction, if we insist that each professional must be 
self-contained. If we are to get the work of the com- 
munity properly done, for the whole of the com- 
munity, we shall have to have, generally, more team 
work in the professions. I do not know how to apply 
that to architecture ; I throw it out as a suggestion. 


The chief fault of a professional association is its 
approach to exclusiveness. As soon as it gets into the 
saddle it wants to make arrangements about entry i nto 
the profession, the length of servitude or apprentice- 
ship. You cannot help detecting a trail of a tendency 
to exclusiveness in nearly all professions : I will not 
say anything about architects at all. That exclusive- 
ness takes certain forms. One profession says it will 
not allow anybody in who has not been apprenticed at 
a high fee to one of its own members, and the result is 
it makes its membership extremely profitable because 
people are willing to pay the high fee to get into the 
profession. I think that is invidious. Arcliitects are 
not guilty of that, but I draw your attention to one 
particular form of exclusiveness from which it is diffi- 
cult to get away, and it is one which is injurious. Has 
it ever occurred to you that we have been, and are, 
drawing practically all our statesmen, our lawyers, our 
doctors, our ministers of religion, for that matter, our 
authors, our editors, our architects, from about ten per 
cent, of the population — ^namely, the ten per cent, 
whose parents are able to give them some sort of secon- 
dary education in adolescence ? Only ten per cent, of 
the community can give their sons secondary educa- 
tion at present, and therefore all the professions 
which make a secondary education a condition of 
entry — and it seems obvious they must exact some 
amount of education for entry — ^are necessarily ex- 
cluding from their profession potential geniuses who 
are born in the general population. That is a dilemma 
which I do not think, in any one profession, can be got 
over ; it can be only got over by such an extension of 
the means of secondary education that the whole popu- 
lation can have it, so that you will be able to draw your 
potential arcliitects and doctors from the hundred per 
cent, of the population, instead of from only ten per 
cent. And, it seems to me, we have allowed a very 
large amount of potential professional skill, if not 
genius, to go to waste because we have shut the door 
in the face of ninety per cent, of the papulation by 
this requirement of secondary education. This inevit- 
able exclusiveness is rather serious, and it behoves 
every profession not to make it worse. You must insist 
on a certain amount of education, on a certain amount 
of apprenticeship training ; but it is to be detected 
in professions that they rather want to make that train- 
ing long, and they insist on keeping up the length of 
the servitude, irrespective of whether it is neces- 
sary or not. Eor instance, you cannot become a doctor 
in this country under five full years of academic pro- 
fessional training. Even though you may he a genius 
and can scamper through the instruction in three years 
and pass the examination with flying colours, you are 
kept down to the pace of the average man. You notice 
how, necessarily, that increases the expenses of the 
young man who wants to be a doctor, and so it has an 
invidious exclusiveness. Therefore, in arranging a cur- 
riculum and arranging the length of training — ^to say 
nothing of the fees— the tendency to exclusiveness has 
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to be watclied. The natural tendency is to keep it all 
up ; and it is a very reasonable thing to want to 
advance the profession and maintain the standard of 
qualification, and all the rest of it, but it has the 
adverse effect of producing exclusiveness. 

A much more serious exclusiveness, really, is this. 
You know, every profession tends to be governed by 
the people aged fifty-eight — (I am fifty-eight) — ^by the 
elders in the profession ; it is inevitable. I used to 
think it was a bad arrangement ; but being fifty-eight 
myself now, I perhaps take a different view. But the 
result is that it is governed by men who were brought 
up thirty years ago, whose technique is the technique 
of thirty years ago, whose knowledge of education 
relates to the education of thirty years ago. I suggest 
that there is a tendency in professional associations to 
ignore, honestly to ignore, the new technique, new 
methods, which the average elderly member is not per- 
sonally acquainted with. I do not want to talk about 
architecture, hut I can see it in other professions very 
obviously : that the elderly man in the profession 
cannot helieve in the necessity or the excellence of 
wbat is new, of what was unkno wn when he walked the 
hospitals or when he was apprenticed or served his 
articles. That tendency to be bounded by the current 
technique, which is generally the technique of the old 
generation, is apt, in an advancing avocation, to pro- 
duce undue resistance to the incoming of the new tech- 
ni que. I do not know what the buildings will he made 
of in the next generation of the new England after the 
war ; it may be that they will be built of aluminium or 
of basic slag. But I very much suspect that the new 
material, whether it be basic slag or aluminium, will 
have to overcome a certain amount of prejudice before 
it is cordially accepted by the rank and file of the pro- 
fession. This tendency towards conservatism needs 
to be watched and overcome. 

To come now to the point which I ought to have 
begun with : "What is the proper sphere of an architec- 
tural society ? You wall have gathered from what 1 
have said that it is founded on the creative impulse. 
It ought to aim at promoting its vocation. It is 
stren^hened by the fellowship impulse in the way of 
social intercourse and benevolence. It is, I fear, always 
subject to the possessive impulse : its members will 
endeavour to get as much, collectively, for the voca- 
tion from the community as they can. All that they 
are entitled to from the community is enough to main- 
tain their services at the highest point of efiSciency. 
But in the estimate of what that is their bias will he to 
get as much as they can. That fellowship and creative 
impulse 1 need not say much more about ; fellowship 
I need say no more about. The creative impulse must 
be the fundamental purpose of the professional asso- 
ciation, to promote its art, its vocation, in all sorts of 
ways. A legitimate part of the possessive impulse is 
its defence, defence both of individual practitioners 
against the lay community, and of the profession as a 
whole against that lay community ; it must stand up 
for the profession. It must insist on tbe profession 


having its proper place in the world ; otherwise it will 
he steam-rollered by other interests. 

Now I come to my three things which may he 
more new to you. The association is entitled to 
claim participation in the government of the pro- 
fession. Every profession needs to he regulated in 
all sorts of ways — conditions of entry, conditions 
of training, ethical code; it may be registration or 
what not. And the professional association is un- 
doubtedly entitled — ^it does not do its duty unless 
it claims to he entitled — ^to participate largely in the 
government of the profession. But I do not think 
that, from the standpoint of political science, the 
profession can be allowed to govern itself. There I 
^ffer from the vague functionahsm or vocationalism 
which I said was prevalent. I do not think any pro- 
fession can be allowed to govern itself. Take a case. 
It cannot he allowed to determine the conditions of 
entry ; otherwise it makes the profession a monopoly. 
We want it to help in deciding what ought to he 
the conditions of entry, but the State could not allow 
any profession to exclude any people it chose to 
exclude, under any conditions it chose. It must 
help the State to fix the conditions of entry, but 
the State cannot allow it to fix the conditions itself. 
Otherwise the teachers might say, No one shall 
come into the teaching profession except the sons 
of teachers,” or it could be made very much more 
onerous to enter the profession. That has been done 
in other occupations in the past. Similarly about the 
training. A professional association ought to take a 
large part in prescribing the conditions of training, but 
you cannot give it complete power. And that for 
several reasons. Eirst of all, because the governing 
body is apt, as I have said, to consist of people of 
fifty-eight, and you cannot allow older people to 
settle the conditions of entry, because they are not 
up to date ; nor can you give it to the young, because 
you cannot trust them. They might prescribe a 
training which they thought was in their interests, but 
which ran counter to some other profession, or was 
against the interests of the community at large. Sup- 
posing doctors were to say that the art of doctoring 
was so wonderful and great that no one should he 
allowed to practise imtil he had been under education 
for ten years ; the result would he to limit the number 
of doctors and send up the price of doctoring. There- 
fore we could not allow doctors to make a ten-years’ 
limit, nor could we allow architects to put a similar 
hmdt upon the period of preparation. And likewise 
about professional ethics. An ethical code is all very 
well, but it might take on a form which is inimical to 
the common weal. Some professions have estab- 
lished codes which are in some respects inimical to the 
public interest. But the society ought to participate 
in the government of the profession. 

And now I want to mention two other functions 
which are not generally thought of, and this is serious- 
I came here, if I may say so, to put this idea to you. 
Eirst of all, a very large part of the public function of 
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a professional association seems to me to be one whicb 
it has not, to any great extent, yet exercised : and that 
is it ought to claim the right and the duty of criticism 
of everj^hing that is done by the Government, or, for 
that matter, by any public authority, in the lines of its 
own profession. It ought not merely to make that 
criticism in an irresponsible way, but it ought to 
regard it as its duty to inform the Goveimment of the 
day of the professional opinion upon every kind of act 
which is done by the Government, or left undone, on 
which the profession has a distinct opinion. One of the 
very worst elements of our present Government, of 
what we call bureaucracy, is the secretiveness of official 
administration, and the suppression by that official 
bureaucracy, as far as possible, of any professional cri- 
ticism of its work. Any architects who are in the 
Government service are not allowed to criticise the 
decisions or acts of their GovernmeJit Departments 
from the point of view of architecture. There is a 
curious difierence in this respect between the munici- 
pal and the Central Government services. The local 
government service does have a lot of professional cri- 
ticism. The Institute of County and Municipal Engi- 
neers, for instance, is always full of criticism in its Pro- 
ceedings^ its publications ; and at its meetings it has 
papers criticising this or that drainage scheme, or elec- 
tric light works, from a professional point of view. It 
does not hesitate to say that a plan has such and such 
faults. But you find nothing of that kind from the pro- 
fessionals in the Central Government ; they are not 
given an opportunity, they are not allowed, to give 
that sort of criticism of the work of the Central 
Government Departments. Perhaps that regulation is 
necessary ; I do not know. But if it is, it makes it all 
the more necessary that some professional criticism 
of the Government service should be supplied by the 
professional association. And I would like to see it 
the duty of a professional association to keep constant 
supervision, and a very critical supervision, over all 
the acts of the Government, or any Government 
Department, or any public authority, falling within 
the realm of its profession ; and to put that criticism 
publicly on record, and bring it definitely to the notice 
of all the Government authorities with the view to sup- 
plementing the, perhaps necessary, secretiveness of the 
bureaucracy, and at any rate supplying that criticism 
without which a bureaucracy can never really be 
healthy, I would go further, and say that I think 
the Government, either particular departments or 
the Government as a whole, ought to have profes- 
sional advice and counsel in each vocation. And I 
would have each Department arrange to have a stand- 
ing body of professional advisers to whom I would 
give no power whatsoever. Let it express its views 
freely and publicly on all the projects and doings of 
the Government, in a report which should be laid 
before Parliament and definitely published, and, of 
course, in an uncensored form. I think every Ministry 
ought to have an advisory professional council of the 
profession with which its work is concerned. And whilst 


that advisory council Should have no power whatso- 
ever, it should have a free initiative to say what it 
liked, the power of publishing its reports, when it 
thought fit to do so, in an uncensored form. 

My third point is this. It seems to me that it is the 
duty of a professional association — and this is a duty 
which, I think, no professional association, except one, 
has yet seriously undert-aken at all — ^to bring to the 
public notice, and to agitate for, the supply of a suffi- 
ciency of its service to the community as a whole. 
Let us begin with the doctors. The professional asso- 
ciations of the doctors have looked after the interests, 
as they thought, of individual doctors, and they have 
done their best to get individual doctors properly 
treated, and the profession as a whole properly treated. 
But the medical profession has not made its voice 
heard with regard to the service which it has to render 
to the community as a whole ; it has not clamoured for 
seeing that there was a proper professional medical 
attendance and treatment supplied to the whole com- 
munity. I hope I am not saying an3fi:ffing too hard, 
but practically the brainworking professions began as 
the body servants of the rich, and they have not yet 
sufficiently realised that it is their duty to have 
developed out of that to become the servants of the 
community ; they have not yet managed to make their 
service available for the whole of the community 
which needs their service. They still serve, on the 
whole, Mammon, and Mammon alone. And, unfor- 
tunately, the great mass of the community still has to 
go without the services which the professions do render 
to the rich and ought more and more to render to the 
community in its collective capacity. 

If you ask me to apply that to architecture, I am in a 
difficulty. I cannot help noticing that in the early days 
of your association — ^to go hack to the early Victorian 
times — architecture was thought of only as a luxury 
for the rich, and, even to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that it could be said that ninety per cent, of 
buildings did not require an architect ; only those 
buildings which it was expected or desired should be 
beautiful required an architect. And that seems to 
be a totally unworthy view of architecture. It is the 
duty of architects to claim that they shall be respon- 
sible for all buildings, including town-planning. Amd 
when you consider the awful buildings and the awful 
town-planning to vvliich the great mass of England is 
still subject, the need for more architecture and better 
is surely very obvious. It should be the aim of the 
architectural profession to claim that the service 
which it can render, the service of architects, should 
be supplied in sufficient quantity to be available for 
all the buildings and all the town-planning of England* 
It is a reproach to the profession that any town 
should be badly laid out, I do not say it is the fault 
of the profession, but I hold it up, as an ideal, that its 
business, as an association, is to demand that such 
arrangements shall be made as may be possible so that 
the service which the profession can render to the com- 
munity should be available in sufficient quantity, and 
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of sufficient quality, for the benefit of every person 
in the community, and not merely as a luxury for a 
rich class. That is a very big claim to make for a pro- 
fessional association. I am asking that the profes- 
sional association should not only have this work of 
elevating the profession, looking after the profession, 
regulating the profession, as much as it is allowed to 
do, hut I have said it should claim a large participa- 
tion in the government of the profession, hut not the 
sole government of the profession : that it ought to 
make it its business to conduct a regular, authorita- 
tive, public, responsible criticism of everything fchat 
the Government does, that any puhhc authority does, 
in the sphere of its profession. And, above all and 
supremely, it ought to regard it as its duty to 
claim, in season and out of season, that the services 
which the profession can render to the community 
should be available in quantity sufficient to enable 
every person in the community to get the benefit of 
thesernce. 

Mb. W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F,] : I rise 
to propose an enthusiastic vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sidney Webb for the speech which he has given us 
this afternoon. I did not know until a moment ago 
that I was going to be asked to propose this, but I feel 
so heartily on the subject myself, and I am sure that 
the various points which he has given us this afternoon 
are so vital to us as an Institute, as well as to us as 
individual members, that I do not think I am going 
too far in saying I almost consider this meeting may 
be a starting point for a new policy for this Institute 
of a very much more drastic type, of very much better 
national service than we have hitherto thought it our 
duty to take up. I had prepared something to say 
this afternoon on the subject of the proper sphere or 
function of an architectural society, but seeing that 
Mr. Webb has to go away so soon, I think I had better 
withhold that, because it is on a slightly different line 
from that which he has taken up. He has dealt mainly 
with the internal functions of the architectural pro- 
fession, whereas I was wishing to deal, more specifi- 
cally, with the external functions. I think the time 
remaining will be better spent by asking questions, 
and getting a further elucidation of points wliich may 
not be quite clear. 

Mr. Webb was, I thought, somewhat apologetic to 
commence with, and led us to think that he did not 
know very much about architecture and architectural 
relations and functions ; but to any of us who have 
read — and I hope most of us have read — that most 
remarkable article published by The New Statesman 
on Vocational Organisations,^^ by Mrs. Sidne}^ 
Webb, it wiU be evident that both Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have gone to the bottom of the whole of this question 
of professional organisations, and this vocationalism ' 
which is going on before our eyes. 

Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH [F.] : I have much 
pleasure in seconding the motion of thanks to Mr. 


Webb. I wish to express the great pleasure with 
which we have heard him. The public criticism which 
he suggests would be very valuable. Architects have 
great diffidence in criticising the architecture which is 
carried out by their professional brethren, and be- 
cause of the lack of that criticism a low standard of 
architecture prevails. I think an Advisory Council 
would be very valuable, because it would to some 
extent remove the personal element. 

Private practitioners generally consider that 
official architecture is not what it should he, they feel 
that the official is in a dependent position and that he 
cannot, therefore, advise from' the proper standpoint. 
Mr. Webb explains that no architect in Government 
service is allowed to criticise the decisions or acts 
of a Government department from the point of view 
of architecture. This in itself is prejudicial to the best 
results, and the art which we architects endeavour to 
promote suffers accordingly. If Mr. Webb could give 
us some light on how to set up this proposed Advisory 
Council, it would be very valuable to us. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS [F,] : I was much in- 
terested in reading the report which Mr. Sidney Webb 
sent me of the articles which have been referred to 
here this afternoon, but, as I told him at the time, I 
thought he had not quite done justice to the private 
architect ’’ when he suggested, as I think he did some- 
where, that architects in private practice had not 
extended to the salaried architect altogether the 
consideration that he deserved. This afternoon we 
have been reminded that the salaried architects,, 
particularly where employed by the State, are not 
allowed to express any opinions on what is being 
done by their department, and Mr. Webb urges the 
Institute to criticise such official work. But by doing 
that, surely we who are private architects thus acting 
in the Institute as a representative body must incur 
the responsibility of being further blamed at some 
subsequent period for being unjustly critical j)erhaps,. 
or as having failed to bestow sufficient consideration 
for the difficulties peculiar to the salaried architect. 

I fancy there has always in this Institute been con- 
siderable reluctance, and I have felt how unwise at 
times this reluctance was, though I quite see the risk 
of being reckoned invidious on the part of such a body 
as this Institute. It might be also said, So-and-Sois 
a Fellow, and you are criticising him very unfairly 
because you do not know the difficulties under which 
he works nor how differently he would work if he had 
a free hand. The well-meant criticism is misunder- 
stood, and so not taken at its true value. The idea is 
suggested by Mr. Sidney Webb to-day for the first 
time — at any rate, I have not seen it mentioned before 
—that the Works Department of the Government 
should have an Advisory Board or Committee, whose 
duty it should he, ex officio, to criticise architectural 
projects. If that idea materialised the invidiousness 
I have referred to would be removed. Of course it is 
not for us to initiate such a proposal, however willing 
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we are to promote it. The Go\ ernment looks very sus- 
piciously on the action of any professional body seem- 
ing to assert itself. If Mr. Sidney Webb could tell us 
Iiow to help to bring his scheme about, other than by 
button-holing Cabinet Ministers, and so on, it would 
expedite matters because all who are present here will 
agree that it is a most excellent idea. It would not only 
be good for architects, but a.lso for other professional 
bodies, if their voice could be heard in this semi- 
offidal way. When we know certain things are going to 
be done officially, we get very concerned, and the 
Council consider, and ultimately a letter is sent to The 
Times, or they conclude it is better to leave it alone 
entirely, as we might otherwise give offence. And So 
things slide on from time to time, things that are very 
much to be regretted, apart- from the interests of indi- 
vidual architects as architects, because it must be re- 
cognised that primarily this Institute, to be worthy of 
its name, should be governed by the idea of what Mr. 
Webb has called this afternoon the subject of our craft 
— ^that is to say, we are here to promote good architec- 
ture, our disinterOvSted idea being to further architec- 
ture as an art. I only mention the practical difficulty 
in our criticising the work of salaried architects, 
whether they are directly employed by the state, or 
by Municipal bodies or Boards of Education. Oftjen 
they do most expensive work which as an item of cost 
no one ever can find out, and this fact is not very satis- 
factory either when considered particularly in regard 
to what architects in private practice are expected to 
accomplish for the money at their disposal. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [J.] : I should like to 
say a few words on the three claims which Mr. Webb 
suggested we should make. It is encouraging that he 
should have put before us these three definite claims, 
because we have begun to nibble at them already. 
I need not expatiate on the subject of our own govern- 
ment, and on our methods with regard to training and 
ethics. It is obvious that whatever we recommend 
ought to be approved by the State, or criticised by 
the State. In regard to our own criticism of public 
projects, we have now and then made good our 
point. In the recent case of the Charing Cross Bridge 
Bill, for instance, certain provisions were introduced 
into the measure owing to the initiative of the Insti- 
tute, and there is every hope, T believe, that in the 
'future that will not be overlooked by the Govern- 
ment. But on the third point, the methods by which 
the services of our profession should be seemed 
wherever they will be of value, I would put a propo- 
sition, and ask Mr. Webb what his views are. We 
are quite willing, and I believe we have the strength 
in our professional societies, to offer the services and to 
do practically the bulk of the work where architects’ 
services are needed. But there is a very great diffi- 
culty owing to the Government Departments having 
always been obsessed with the notion that they 
must work by means of a departmental staff. The 
same applies to local authorities. If there could be 


some method by which those departments could 
have what is termed a panel in another profession 
from which they could draw competent men for 
special services, would it not enable the profession 
to be enlisted wherever their services are desirable, 
and get through the immense amount of work that 
is waiting for them, and extend their services to the 
whole community, instead of limiting them to the 
few, as has been done in the past ? I want to suggest 
the principle of a panel because many of us are con- 
vinced that the system of departmental offices is, 
however good the men filling the posts, inconsistent 
with the genius of architecture. The departmental 
responsibilities and details, and the way the arcMtect 
there has to do his work, are such that the architect 
is dragged away from that freedom of outlook, that 
possibility of keeping his mind fresh and open to new 
methods — keeping young, in fact. Mr. Webb talks 
about the age of 58, but the exercise of a profession 
such as ours keeps men of 58 at 38 — so if there is a 
possibility of reorganising what we inay call the 
official work in such a way as to draw on the pro- 
fession at large, it would be a great gain to the 
community. 

Professor W. R. LETHABY [F.]: I am entirely 
in accord with Mr. Sidney Webb, and it is a pleasure 
to hear him speak again. I have heard him speak 
at Technical Education Boards, and he still retains his 
delightfully conciliatory way. There is no need for 
him to apologise, because he has said nothing harsh,, 
and his address was most delightful. The offiy little 
point J would put to him is this. He spoke to us 
of our duties — I think properly and rightly — and I 
suggest to him the reciprocal view, that the com- 
munity should be a little more willing to accept the 
public recommendations of architects. They do not 
do that : they have their own ways of appointing 
people to public offices, people who are doubtless very 
valuable, from many points of view, but are not 
people who represent their calling. They are not the 
best people of their time, but boards are very Jealous 
of any outside advice on these things. . The part of 
Mr. Webb’s address which specially interested me 
was that towards the end, where he spoke of the 
possibility of sorts of councils of wise men. We do 
need that in England, to get outside the dreary, and 
quickly becoming vicious, circle of politics : we do 
require some possibility of drawing on the experience 
and wisdom of the community. 

Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said : I agree with Professor Lethaby ; the 
community has been greatly to blame — it has fallen 
short, perhaps, as mucla as the professions. We must 
try and make them both better. I do not think my 
suggestion of supplying a sufficiency of the service 
has been quite understood. I do not believe you will 
supply a sufficiency of architecture by any arrange- 
ment of a panel, or anything of that sort. The 
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reason why aroMtectiire was a luxury of the rich in 
the past, and still is, to a large extent, a luxury of the 
rich and of the public departments, is because it is 
expensive. There is no magic way by means of which 
you can bring a service which is necessarily expensive 
within the means of the poor. There are two ways. 
One* is, you might make the poor cease to be poor. 
But that would take me too far afield to-day. The 
other way is, that you might take care that that 
which the poor cannot pay for individually, the com- 
munity, if it thinks it necessary in the public interest, 
should pay for. It is what we are doing about 
teaching and about doctoring, about one profession 
after another. We axe supplying the service of the 
profession to everybody who needs it, at the common 
expense. This is how, I tlfink, architecture can be 
supplied for the needs of everybody who needs it, 
and not merely to the rich. I am afraid this leads in 
the direction of a departmental staff, and that leads 
into a controversy that I cannot enter into here. 

With regard to the question as between the salaried 
architect and the architect on the panel, the analogies 
of another profession are not very promising about 
that panel. I am not sure that the buildings, on the 
whole, which have been put up by the London County 
Council architectural staff do not compare favourably 
with the buildings put up by the London millionaires. 
I think they do. But it is perfectly true that what 
you call the genius of architecture may not flourish in 
that process. I face it : it may be that the way to 
get the finest jfiower of architecture may be to leave 
it as a plaything for the rich patron . That may be the 
best way. We have had some great art in that way, 
though the rich patron in past times was very often 
the communal patron, and the best things have 
perhaps been done by communal patronage. I would 
remind you of the cathedral at Florence, and much 
of the work of Greece, produced by municipal effort, 
though they did not always call it municipal. It is 
necessary to remember it was the municipalities and 
the public authorities of the cities in those times which 
produced architecture. I am not looking on architec- 
ture for the moment as an art, but as a service . If the 
community gets it as a service, perhaps Art will look 
after itself : I do not know. Then with regard to 
the professional association’s criticism of the Govern- 
ment action. Take the official, the architect in a 
public department. I know you cannot criticise his 
design : it would be awkward. You meet him in 
social intercourse, and anyhow he has done his best, 
and you do not know what the Permanent Under- 
secretary of State said to him. But why should he 
be treated as an artist at all ? Why not criticise 
the architectural action of the Office of Works ? You 
might ignore the design and criticise the architectural 
action of the Office of Works, criticise its policy and 
practice. There is much more in the building than 
the design ; more in the practice and policy of the 
Government Department than the planning of the 
building. And that is where the criticism of the 


profession might be better directed than to the par- 
ticular design that is put up. 

The trouble about advisory councils in the past, 
from the point of view of Ministers, is that they have 
been too touchy ; they have imagined their advice 
was going to be taken 1 A very wise man said, 
“ Never take advice.'’ 1 have acted upon it all my 
life. He went on to say, “ Listen to advice and take 
hints." What the advisory council might reasonably 
expect is that its advice should be listened to and, 
occasionally, hints taken. May I say, as one who 
has been inside a Government offi.ee for many years, 
you do not know, outside, the conditions of the 
problem : the Government office knows it from the 
inside. But that is no reason why you should not 
advise, though it is a reason why the Minister will not 
take your advice. It is his business, with his expert 
inside knowledge, to take hints from the advice you 
give him, and thus obtain from your advice invaluable 
help for what he has got in hand. But you must not 
expect to know enough to give him advice which he 
ought to accept. Therefore be content if he listens 
to your advice and takes hints. The most important 
thing I say to you is this : it would do an immense 
amount of good to the position of the professions in 
this great democracy if the professional associations 
would make it their primary and permanent duty to 
be always considering and insisting how the service 
which their profession exists to render to the com- 
munity can be made available in sufficient quantity 
to be enjoyed by the whole of the forty-seven millions 
of this country, instead of only five or ten per cent, 
of them, which is what the brain-working professions 
have liitherto mainly served. And I suggest that 
the democratising of the ser^fice of a profession may 
be the basis of its new development in the twentieth 
century not less glorious than anything that it has 
achieved in the past.* 

The PRESIDENT : I am sorry Mr. Sidney Webb 
had to go, because one point I was going to put to 
him, when he suggested we should endeavour to make 
our services available to the poorest of the com- 
munity as well as to the richest, was that it is exactly 
what we are trying to do now about the housing 
question. We are pressing our views upon the 
Government, that we should be allowed to do our 
best for the poorest classes, and, fortunately, we are 
succeeding. That is being done in exactly the way 
suggested, at the public expense, because the Govern- 
ment is proposing to subsidise the bodies who are to 
carry out this work. With regard to criticism, I 
think there is a tremendous lot in that. Criticism 
is, to my mind, the most valuable thing you can 
have. And not only would I like to see criticism 
passed on work done by a public authority, but a good 
deal more criticism amongst ourselves. I do not 
think we should be thin-skinned about it. I would 


• Mr. Sid ley Webb at an earlier sbage of the procee lings men- 
tioned that owing to another engagement he would have to leave 
early, and at the conclusion of his remarks he left the meeting. 
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always ratlier ha e a man tell me when I have done 
something had or something commonplace than he 
merely complimentary. I know that in the case of 
some men if you hint a word of adverse criticism they 
are up in arms at once, and take it as a personal 
insult. That I think is a foolish state of mind alto- 
gether ; honest criticism ought to be much more 
indulged in th£|,n it is. 

With regard to exclusiveness, I am afraid that is 
our failing, and the tendency is towards getting even 
more exclusive . That, however, i s a thing you cannot 
very well help ; you want your society to be com- 
posed of competent men, and you must make it 
exclusive, at any rate to the extent of keeping out 
those who are incompetent or undesirable. That 
seems to be the essence of all societies : they must be 
exclusive. 

What occurred to me all the way through Mr. 
Webb’s discourse was what a very valuable discourse 
it was, for it was on a totally different line from any- 
thing we have had put before us in the ordinary way. 
Mr. Webb has got an extraordinarily analytical mind, 
and he has put things to us which I do not think have 
ever occurred to us before : the sort of purposes for 
which we exist, and the lines on which we might, and 
ought to, develoj). It seems to me that is a most 
valuable thing. I would have liked to have heard 
him go on much longer. 

Peofessor LETBEABY : Let us have some more. 
The president : I am afraid there are very few 
men who could talk to us like that. It was a very 
valuable discourse, and we shall find it as interesting 
to read as we have found it to listen to. 

Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton [jP,] and Mr. H. H. 
Wigglesworth [F,] have handed in the following 
notes, which would have been read at the Conference 
had time permitted. 

Notes by Mr. VERNON CROMPTON.— The func- 
tions of an architectural society may he considered 
from two points of view — ^there are the internal 
functions, having to do with the control of the pro- 
fession and the relations of the various members 
to each other, the teaching of pupils and admission 
to the profession, the regulation of examinations, 
etc., with ail the paraphernalia of standing 
committees, boards, etc. This parti cularist and 
sectional point of view is that which has been most 
emphasised in the R.I.B.A. ; we shall fail, however, 
to understand the reason for an architectual society 
in its larger sense unless we attach quite as much 
importance to its external functions, to the way in 
which it is, or ought to be, linked up to life generally, 
and more particularly to that great industry and 
national service of which it forms a part. 

I venture here to deal with this latter point at the 
risk of covering some of the ground which would 
naturally receive attention on June 12th next, when 
the question of the proposed Parhament of Building 
Trades is to he considered. 


My excuse for this premature outbreak is twofold— 
firstly, it is impossible to deal with the external 
functions of an architectural society without consider- 
ing and understanding the functions of the building 
industry as a whole ; secondly, unless the R.I.B.A. 
keeps in close touch with the changes pending in the 
organisation of the building industry, it will probably 
find itself neglected and left out in the cold instead of 
taking its place naturally in proper co-ordinated 
relation to these impending changes. 

Eor this purpose it is necessary first of all to con- 
sider the nature of the organisation of and to review 
the tendencies to change in the building activity of 
this country to which an architectural society should 
form a properly articulated part. 

Like many other analogous human activities of 
Western civilisation, the industry of building com- 
menced to change its structure rapidly some hundred 
years ago, and from being, relatively speaking, an 
actively homogeneous, a single thing, it gradually 
became a desperate complex thing, having many un- 
co-ordinated parts which are found to be resolvable 
in most industries into the three well-recognised 
categories of Finance, Management, and Labour, but 
in the building industry into an additional category 
represented by the architects and engineers and to a 
certain extent by the surveyors. 

All these branches of the great industry of building 
are casual in their relations, often separated as regards 
their functions, and opposed as regards their interests. 

So far the existing architectural societies have 
regarded this as a matter to be deplored, but have 
not considered it to be their duty to interfere. This 
detached attitude is a mistake. With a view to 
making tliis more evident, I wish to draw attention 
to three recent publications which give a fairly clear 
indication of the trend of events. 

The first is ‘‘ A Memorandum on Industrial Self- 
Government,” with special reference to the building 
industry, prepared by Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, at the 
request of the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P. 

This memorandum contemplates the setting up of a 
council in the building industry representing manage- 
ment and labour in equal numbers, in order “ to 
promote the continuous and progressive improvement 
of the industry, to lealise its organic unity as a great 
national service, and to advance the well being and 
status of its personnel. To arrange for adequate 
technical training for members of the industry ; the 
reform of blind-alley occupations, the improvement of 
processes i design, and standards of imrlcmansliip, 
research, and apprenticeship,” and to emphasise a 
closer association between industry and artf etc. 

The second publication is a “ Memorandum on the 
Industrial Situation after the War,” prepared at the 
instance of the Garton Foundation. This memorandum 
reviews the current problems in connection with all 
industries, and arrives at conclusions strikingly 
similar to those of Mr. Sparkes. The points of special 
interest to architects may be generalised as follows : 
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Supreme boards of coatrol, with district com- 
mittees, are proposed for eaeli industry, in many of 
whicli ‘‘ it would be desirable to find a -place on the 
Council for representatives of the applied arts, both with 
a view to raising the standard of design and worhmanship 
and with the object of encouraging the human and 
creative interest in produetion.^^ 

Tbe Boards would “ serve as a protection to 
established workshop and local craft traditions against 
the deadening tendency to a mechanical uniformity. In 
addition to the promotion of internal prosperity, the 
Boards would be able to give public utterance to the 
views and needs of each industry in relation to 
the whole national life. They would take account 
not only of eeo'nomic but of moral and CBsihetic 
values f etc. 

The third publication is the Interim Beporb on 
Joint Standing Industrial Councils/’ prepared by a 
sub-committee of the Eeconstniction Committee, of 
which Mr. J. H. Whitley is Chairman. It was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons through the Prime 
Minister, and received favourable consideration. This 
report followed Mr. Sparkes’s proposals with certain 
important omissions, the gist of which omissions is 
practically covered by the sentences printed in italics 
above. 

After this somewhat long introduction, it is now 
pertinent to enquire whether it is not the pressing 
function and duty of an architectural society to insist 
upon the importance of the omitted items. I would 
go further, and claim that the R.LB.A., as an integral 
branch of the building industry, should have adequate 
representation on the industrial councils above men- 
tioned, in order to ensure that the architect’s point 
of view should have proper contideration in any con- 
templated reorganisation of the building industry. 
These points of special importance to architects will 
he found to coincide closely with the points omitted 
horn Wlaitley’s interim report to Parliament, and 
can be summarised as follows : 

(1) The training of pupils and apprentices and their 
condition of entry. 

(2) The maintenance of a high standard of design 
and workmanship. 

(3) The prosecution of research and experiment. 

(4) The improvement of the status and influence 
of the industry. 

As regards the first point, the training of pupils and 
apprentices, etc., this would seem to imply a co- 
ordinated scheme of education for the building indus- 
try contidered as a whole — a scheme in which archi- 
tects, engineers, management, and labour w^ould act 
and react the one upon the other to mutual advan- 
tage, in which case architects would probably lose 
much of thdr sentimental romanticism and might 
gain logic and scientific directness — a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped. Engineers might lose much 
of their spiritual crudity and gawkiness and gain a 
truer sense of the value of appearances. Management 
nnght realise that national service was an ideal to he 


striven for rather than material gain, and labour- 
might be induced to blackleg the shoddy and to 
emulate the old guildsman as regards the unimpeach- 
able quality of work. 

The second point as to the maintenance of a high 
standard of design and workmanship is a corollary 
of the first, and certainly comes within the province 
of the architects and engineers, who may properly be 
regarded as specialists in the quality of design and 
workmanship. 

For this purpose alone architects and engineers 
surely have a legitimate place upon any industrial 
council or board of control formed for the purpose of 
regulating the building industry. 

The third point, as to the prosecution of research 
and experiment, is also a collateral consequence of 
the first, lor any broad and properly organised 
system of education on a vocational basis would link 
the building industry to the universities and labora- 
tories throughout the country. 

It is not only lack of funds but lack of specialised 
knowledge that has prevented architects in the past 
from solving many of the problems for which it is 
rather the duty of the industry as a whole to find the 
solution, by providing the funds and the experts for 
practical experiments, with parallel research, more 
theoretical and purely scientific, conducted in the 
university or State laboratories. 

Unless architects realise that it is a pressing 
function of their society to insist upon representation 
upon the Industrial Council of the Building Industry 
the numerous problems of special architectural 
importance awaiting further research, such as the 
acoustics of buildings, would probably be overlooked 
or shelved. 

The immediate need for further general research 
goes without saying, in view of the difficulty the 
countiy will continue to experience in finding substi- 
tutes for restricted or unobtainable materials. 

Lastly, as to the improvement of the status and 
influence of the industry : doubtless the oarryng out 
of a programme based upon the three points already 
mentioned would do much to improve the status of 
the industry; but the external aspect of the case 
must not he overlooked. 

A unified Guild of Building would have much more 
influence in guiding the country aright in their 
own special sphere and in expressing considered and 
weighty criticism of Government action — ^to adopt Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s suggestion — ^than any sectional effort 
on the part of architects acting alone. 

I trust it is now evident why it has been necessary 
for me not to adhere too strictly to the subject set 
down for this afternoon’s discussion, in order to 
emphasise one point — ^namely, that it is primarily the 
function of an architectural society at the present 
time to assist in promoting a better organisation of the 
building industry of the country. 

The gradual growth from within of a guild dealing 
with the whole activity of building to which the 
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functions of an architectural society — i.e., the 
R.I.B.A. — ^are properly articulated would do much to 
see us through the difficult times ahead, and would 
be undoubtedly a great factor in overcoming that 
indifference to architecture — even when it is bad — ^so 
characteristic of our nation at the present time. 

Notes by Me. WIGGLESWOBTH.— The functions 
of an architectural society, like those of the human 
organism, should be governed by the two inseparable 
faculties, the mental and the physical. 

The first concerns the general diffusion of archi- 
tectural education, not only amongst architects, but 
also amongst the people. 

The second, the physical faculty, concerns the 
welfare of the architectural profession with its corol- 
lary, the protection and preservation of architects. 

If architecture or architects are to flourish, an 
' effort should be made to enlighten the whole com- 
munity and to evoke the utmost interest in architects 
and their work. If the conditions prevailing in 
architectural practice are unsatisfactory architecture 
will languish, men of talent will not he enlisted and 
only those of lower status will remain. 

Mr. H. A, li. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education, has been taking active steps in the new 
development of education. In a recent interview he 
commented upon the neglect of music, and referred 
to the great solace music would bring to industrial 
populations when overstrained. In his opinion the 
general diffusion of musical knowledge and taste 
would elevate the whole community. 

Mr. Fisher’s remarks are equally applicable to all 
the arts ; and, when one considers the important 
position architecture should take in our lives, neglect 
of its study seems culpable. 

The Royal Academy, the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters and many of the Universities have main- 
tained a tradition of delivering public lectures on 
architectural subjects. Their example has been fol- 
lowed by other private and public bodies who have 
found considerable support. Visits to historic build- 
ings and to various sections of the 'museums under the 
guidance of experts and others in authority are also 
taking place, a happy evolution from the aimless 
sight-seeing of the past. 

The systematic development of architectural know- 
ledge, to be successful, should properly be commenced 
in the schools, and continued through the technical 
colleges as well as amongst the community. 

Here is a vast field of operations, and who can 
direct it better than architects themselves ? 

To evoke interest in the romantic history of the 
past and in the splendid possibilities of the archi- 
tectural future is a most inspiring theme. Many 
architects could here find happy emplojonent, and a 
volume of sympathetic appreciation would be created. 
Such an undertaking is surely an appropriate function 
of an archite ctiiral s ociety . It would swell the current 
of the present stream of knowledge on the subject, 
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awaken the latent sense of beauty and elevate the 
whole standard of architectural taste. 

Those naturally endowed with an interest in archi- 
tecture would be most valuable recruits to this work 
of education, and would be helpful in disseminating 
interest. 

If the narrow limits of eligibility to honorary mem- 
bership now imposed by most of the architectural 
societies were once removed it would encourage the 
effort required to achieve our object. Honorary 
associateship and honorary fellowship once offered 
with true fraternal spiiit would conduce to closer 
union with painters, sculptors, craftsmen and others 
interested in art, and have a stimulating effect upon 
us all. 

The present activities of the existing societies 
require extension to meet the interests of a wider 
circle. Exhibitions of architectural photographs, 
drawings, arts and crafts need not necessarily be the 
sole prerogative of the Royal Academy, but should 
be regularly initiated by architects’ societies. 

The architects’ journal, too, should be enlarged to 
meet an ampler field of operations ; contributions 
from its lay readers would be invited and enjoyed ; 
purely professional information being reserved for 
distribution amongst professional members. 

Another matter claiming attention is the en- 
couragement of architectural interest and knowledge 
amongst those actually engaged with us in building. 
Architects have not lost contact with the craftesmen, 
hut their interest has hardly extended beyond them. 
It is surely the duty of the architect to enter into 
closer community with all the tradesmen en gaged upon 
his buildings, so that the beauty and significance pos- 
sible in even the most trivial operation may be 
developed to the full. 

The professional societies have done much to im- 
prove architecture by raising the standard of ethics 
and education amongst the members, and this policy 
only requires to be extended amongst all practising 
architects to have a really marked effect. Such 
union as this connotes would create a more congenial 
atmosphere for architecture, and would have a bene- 
ficial effect in establishing a common aim. It would 
tend to the evolution of a canonic type, lend itself 
to greater harmony, and do much to eliminate the 
discordant element so visible in the architecture o£ 
our streets. 

The narrow views of some of the professional bodies 
have happily not succeeded, and such a liberal art 
as ours should surely decide to open wide the pro- 
fessional door. 

The present insignia of qualification may continue 
to be reserved for those who have passed the necessary 
tests ; but every architect, including assistants and 
students, should possess the inalienable right of inclu- 
sion in the ranks of their professional brethren. 

The vast increase of power attained by united 
effort would be of great material benefit. Architects 
would be enabled to obtain direct parliamentary 
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representation by which, their rights could be pro- 
claimed and respected — ^an attainment almost im- 
possible without the weight of numbers. Legal 
defence, which would become a standing charge, 
would entitle every member to free advice, and it 
might reasonably be expected that the society would 
acquire an almost impregnable position and regain 
much of the ground lost in recent years by State, civic 
and commercial encroachment. Benevolence now 
left to voluntary effort hardly reaches a tithe of those 
who suffer from misfortune. Justness requires the 
provision of funds which should be scientifically 
assessed, collected and applied so as to establish a 
true relationship between those who can and should 
assist and those who need assistance. Many duties 
now left to private enterprise require to be included 
within the sphere of operations of the society. In- 
formation now individually gleaned as to materials, 
methods and firms should be co-ordinated and made 
available to all practising architects. 

Close association is wanted with all professional 
societies, federations and trades unions if architects 
are to enter as fully as possible into militant life. 

The Builders^ Parliament now coming into being 
gives promise that some concordant policy may be 
evolved ; and who are better fitted to mediate and 
advise upon disputable subjects than architects who 
are trained and experienced in giving impartial 
deci^ons on all that concerns the building ? 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

The Place of St, Paul's in Art [p. 17] . 

To the Editor, JouRtTAL E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Professor Beresford Pite was no doubt speak 
ing from memory in his lecture on the Place of St 
Pauhs in Art (Journal for November), and will, I 
hope, permit me to call his attention to one or two 
inaccuracies in his eloquent and suggestive address. 

(1) Professor Pite says that in 1612 Bernini was 
already 23, and that in 1665 he was 67 ; but if he was 
23 in 1612 he would be 76 in 1665 and born in 1589. 
As a fact he was born at Naples on 7tli December, 1598 
(Frasohetti). 

(2) Primaticcio the modeller and Vignola the 
architect had both worked for him” {Fran 9 ois L). 
This is true in a way, but misleading in the context . 
Primaticcio went to Rome in 1537 to purchase an- 
tiques and casts of the antique. At Rome he met 
Vignola and brought him back to France to supervise 
the casting of the plaster casts in bron;!e (Da viler).* 
But in the first place Primaticoio was a very attractive 
painter and decorator, not a sculptor or modeller or 
even an architect, pace M. Dimier ; and Vignola was 
not employed by Frangois I. as an architect at all. 
Nor, indeed, could one imagine the architect of the 
J&ii andCaptarola taking any part in the architecture 

* SfH* ComvUs des JBdUmenis du Roi, vol. i, 198, 1540-50, where Vignola 
is described as “ Jacques Veignolles, paintre." 


of Francois I. Professor Pite omitted to mention 
Serlio. 

(3) Professor Pite says that Wren “ records that he 
met Mons. Mansart ; that is Fran 9 ois Mansart, aged 
67 — ^not Jules Hardouin Mansart, aged 19 — who after 
this designed the dome of the Invalides and com- 
pleted it long before Wren achieved St. Paul’s.” I 
take it “ who ” is meant for Jules Hardouin Mansart, 
though it reads as if it were Frangois. The last pay- 
ment to workmen for the dome of the Invalides was 
made in January 1712, nearly four years after the 
death of J. H. Mansart {Comptes des Bdtiments du Roi). 
The stone to the top of the lantern of St. Paul’s was 
laid in 1710. Excepfc that St. Paul’s was begun first, 
the buildings were going on simultaneously. 

(4) Professor Pite refers to the church of St, Sulpioe 
“ by Levaux.” Le Vau began the church, but did 
little more than the East chapel ; it was carried on by 
Gittard, then by Oppenord, in the eighteenth century ; 
the nave was not finished till 1736, and the West 
front, of which one usually thinks in connection with 
St. Sulpice, was designed by Servandoni, altered by 
Maclaurin, and continued by Chalgrin, who got as far 
as the North tower some 125 years after the date of 
Le Vau’s original design. 

(5) Professor Pite mentions Mansart’s work as at 

Maisons and Maisons Lafitte ” as if they were dis- 
tinct places. But the chateau of Maisons designed by 
Fran 9 ois Mansart is the chateau at Maisons Lafitte, 
and it is odd that in connection with the completion of 
the Louvre he should have referi'ed to this building 
and architect rather than to Claude Perrault, the 
actual designer of the Colonnade. 

(6) Professor Pite mentions “ the fine-domed 
church of Val de Grace, projected by Mansart, com- 
pleted by Lemercier,” but Lemercier had nothing to 
do with the design of Val de Grace. He superintended 
the elevation of Mansart’s design up to the first en- 
tablature, and after Lemercier’s death in 1654 the 
building was completed by Le Muet and Le Due. 

(7) He refers to Wren’s acquaintance with the 
current publications of the new State Academy of 
Architecture, recently founded by Colbert ” ; but the 
Academy was not founded till 1671, and issued no 
publications of its own, though later on it approved 
of works submitted to it, such as Perrault’s Vitruvius, 
Daviler’s “ Oours d ’Architecture ” or Desgodetz’ 
‘‘ Edifices Antiques de Rome,” but neither the 
Academy nor any of these works existed when Wren 
visited Paris in 1665. 

These few negligences, if I may so call them, do not 
detract from the soundness of the position taken up by 
Professor Pite in his very able survey, but architects 
seldom study closely the history of their own art, and 
Utera scripta manet. Mistakes once perpeutated in 
print are difficult to dislodge, and lead to all sorts of 
misappreciations. Hence this letter : to which I 
would add one plea for the past. Professor Pite says : 
‘‘ From its insular and barbaric awkwardness the 
genius of the travelled artist, Inigo Jones, awakened 
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England.” Nobody has a greater admiration for 
Inigo Jones than I have, but surely a place can be 
allowed in one’s affections for Compton Wynyates ? 

Eeginald Blomfield [ F .]. 

November, 1917. 

To the Editor, Journal E.T.B.A., — 

Sib, — In the November number of the Journal you 
print the inaugural lecture at the London Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, given by Professor Beresford 
Pite. To an intense adnoirer of the Cathedral, this lec- 
ture appeals as an exceedingly interesting and eloquent 
tribute to the genius of the great architect : and per- 
haps the Professor will not object to my making an 
addendum, engendered by the lecture. 

Most of us in considering St. Paul’s Cathedral have 
in our minds St. Peter’s at Pome, and although the 
latter is so preponderating in size it certainly does not 
hold its own, in general effect, with the former. In 
approaching the west front of St. Peter’s we all regret 
the want of altitude in the dome and lack of beauty 
in its curve ; whereas in viewing the west front of 
St. Paul’s the exquisite curve of the dome, and its 
correct altitude, are thoroughly pleasing. This result 
has been brought about by that ingenious example of 
constructive skill, with resultant beauty, the conical 
wall which passes between the cupola and the dome, 
carrying, in itself, the stone lantern, weighing some 
seven hundred tons. 

To sum up : the dome of St. Peter’s is wanting in 
altitude exteriorly, and is of too great an altitude 
interiorly ; whilst interiorly the cupola of St. Paul’s is 
within convenient range of the eye ; and exteriorly 
the dome is right in altitude, and beautiful in outline. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wm, Woodward [ F ,]. 

Architecture and History. 

26th November, 1917. 
To the Editor, Journal P.LB.A., — 

Dear Sib,— Mr. Henderson’s letter points to the 
importance of co-ordinating both literary and monu- 
mental records. I do not, however, quite agree 
with him as to Gibbon’s failure in this respect, for his 
description of the foundation of Constantinople and of 
the building of Sta. Sophia may be instanced as not 
only picturesque but specific ; and Green’s survey of 
social and political conditions is valuable to the 
student of the building arts from its breadth. I may 
point out that the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge specially provides for candidates 
for honours or ordinary degrees a combination of 
studies in the History School with Architecture that 
is obviously of great importance to the profession. — 
Yours truly, Beresford Pite [i".]. 

The University, Sheffield : Zrd Dec., 1917, 
To the Editor, Journal P.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — May I, in a few words, support the view put 
forward by Mr. Henderson in his letter in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Journal ? Many of us must have 


felt that architecture is inadequately treated, when 
dealt with at all, in our historical works, and that the 
study of history is sadly incomplete when such noble 
examples of man’s efforts as the Parthenon, Sta. 
Sophia at Constantinople, the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, St. Peter’s at Pome, and our own 
cathedral of St. Paul are overlooked. 

I would suggest, however, that rather than ask the 
Professor of History to deal with such matters, we 
should ask him to arrange for his students to attend a 
short course of lectures given by the Professor of 
Architecture. Most of our universities now possess 
schools of architecture, and it is almost as important 
that the history students should know something of 
our art as it is for the students of architecture to 
attend courses in other faculties. 

Here in Sheffield we have gone a step further ; not 
only do students reading fox honours in ancient his- 
tory take a short course in ancient architecture, but 
it is also possible, in normal times, for the student 
reading for an ordinary arts degree to take the history 
of architectural development as one of his subjects ; 
and I hope the same facilities axe given elsewhere. 

Anything that helps to give our art its proper 
‘‘place in the sun” is to the good, but to my mind most 
important of all in presenting architecture to the nom 
professional student is the emphasising of the fact 
that architecture is not merely a matter of other 
places and other times, but that it is essentially a 
living art which is at our service here and now. 

W. 8. PURCHON [A.]. 

Charing Cross Bridge. 

The Athenmum, Pall Mall: 29 Nov., 1917. 
To tho Editor, Journal P.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — While warmly concurring in President Hare’s 
well-timed expression of regret that we, as a nation, 
should allow our decision in matters artistic to be 
made upon practical grounds alone, it is impossible not 
to join issue with his further ground of regret — viz. : 

that a bridge of any kind should be necessary at this 
point of the river, as an unbroken sweep between West- 
minster and Waterloo Bridges would give one of the 
finest and most impressive views to be found in any 
capital.” Now the overwhelming practical reasons for a 
bridge just here, and that the best of bridges, are so 
cogent, that there is possibility and some danger that 
the sesthetic side may he still overlooked. Our Thames 
here is no arm of the sea, dwarfing all human scale 
whether of fagade ox street — ^but the waterway of the 
world’s capital, flung upon both his banks, and claim- 
ing her right of beautiful as well as of easy approach. 
We need the right treatment in our civic centres, not 
an emptiness at a vitkl point, but a climax. Ours is a 
harnessed river of communication. The mind naturally 
asks for bridges, and asks most where those are needed 
most. The best pride of us river dwellers should be 
the bridges spanning from the homes to the hives. 
As well cut down the trees of a forest which conceal the 
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view (according to the dweller in the Shetland Isles) as 
wish away the connecting threads which bind together 
the great chaplet of our city. There seems no reason- 
able doubt that a wed-schemed low-level bridge at the 
axis of the sweep between Westminster and Waterloo 
would be. a positive architectural gain, no hindrance 
but a main feature of beauty in the prospect whether 
seen from Westminster or Waterloo. That the aeisthetic 
gain is reinforced in this case by the practical need 
seems to render this contention unanswerable, and 
brings our dream of a bridge worthy of London into 
the region of serious discussion even by the “ practical 
man.’’ 

Would Mr. Hare secure the abolition of Behemoth 
and the much needed and desired railway station on 
the southern side by sending his unfortunate fellow- 
citizens driving all round by Westminster and 
Waterloo ? We rise as one man to vote for the direct 
bridge, and know that we are sure to have him with 
us when we vote aspiringly at the same time that the 
best is always the most beautiful. 

W. D. CAaos [F.]. 

The. Guildhall, M.O. : 3rc2 December, 1917. 

To the Editor, Journal K.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — This difl6.cult problem is not settled ; it 
is postponed; and 1 trust our Institute will take advan- 
tage of that fact to bring forward a scheme (not a 
design) which can be submitted to the public with the 
authority of the R.I.B.A. It is clearly our duty to do 
so ; we obtained our first Charter because Architecture 
is an Art . . . tending greatly to promote . . . the 
Public improvement and embellishment of Towns and 
Cities.” Our Petition to Parliament with reference 
to St. Paul’s Bridge is published in the Journal of 
18th February 1911, and contains these words: “Your 
Petitioners’ Institute, as the only chartered body of 
architects in the United Kingdom, accepts and claims 
as part of its responsibility and public duty the func- 
tion of tendering advice to the Government.” In 
that case we did not do so, although we had an invi- 
tation to attend a Select CJommittee of the House ot 
Commons, and we were, very rightly, severely cen- 
sured in Parliament because we had failed to do our 
duty (see Journal, 27th July 1912, page 64.0). Such 
a scandal must not occur again. 

Although we have such great privileges, yet I 
believe I am right in stating we have never prepared 
any scheme, hut have confined ourselves to destruc- 
tive criticism, an easy art which seems to have 
become second nature to some architects ; but if we 
want to gain the respect and confidence of the public 
we must do something more, we must have a con- 
structive policy. 

It may he pleaded that as a rule we have no know- 
ledge of schemes for public improvements until it is 
too late for us to formulate our ideas, hence our 
barking policy ; but that excuse certainly cannot be 
used in this case ; an improvement scheme at 
Charing Cross has been discussed for years, although 


some people think because it is now spoken of as a 
“ War Memorial,” it is new ! 

This important matter should be taken in hand ab 
once by our Art and Practice Committees, and a 
Scheme, after approval by our Council, should be 
submitted to the general body of members. — ^Yours 
obediently, Sydney Perks [F.]. 

“After the WslyT 
To the Editor, Journal B.LB.A., — 

Sir, — There is good reason to expect that, for some 
considerable time after the war, building operations, 
giving opportunity to architects, will chiefly refer to 
Housing and Educational Schemes, which will not be 
in the hands of private enterprise, but undertaken by 
the Government, or municipal or urban or rural 
district authorities ; and I write to ask what action, 
if any, our Council is taking to secure that, under 
these circumstances, the degradation of architecture 
by official callousness and municipal ignorance and 
jobbery, will not become like a drab garment shroud- 
ing our best hopes, and establishing popular standards 
of uniformed taste which a hundred years of resolu- 
tions of our General Meetings will hardly lift away. 

In the first of the “ Informal Conferences ” at No. 9 
Conduit Street last winter, Mr. Lethaby drew tren- 
chant comparison between the Faculty of Medicine 
and the Faculty of Architecture . He showed that the 
former has won public respect and power to manage 
the persons and affairs for whose right status it exists ; 
and he showed that the Faculty of Architecture has 
achieved neither of these results ; and he asked 
“ Why % ” 

The members of our Council are perhaps too apt 
to suppose that they have reached the goal, rather 
than the starting point, of public service. There is no 
doubt that our Council hesitates, unduly, to take 
action in unpopular directions — ^bhat is, in directions 
which involve obstructing persons, influences, inte- 
rests which, in their private capacities, it is gauche 
and tactless in its members to obstruct. 1 put the 
matter no higher than that ; but no one will deny that 
membership of Council is a tangible professional asset. 
A man’s private opportunities are increased by his 
holding office. It is realised to be so by ail of us. To 
be elected is felt to be a personal success: a distinguish- 
ing mark of capacity and eminence ; and that feeling, 

I assert, is not in any way associated with the dignity 
of opportunity for service in the causes we have at 
heart. We have, I think, only to examine the 
records of the treatment the Council has in the past 
meted out to the carefully-drawn reports and balanced 
recommendations of certain sub-committees, to under- 
stand what the policy of the Council has effectively 
been. 

The special problem to which this letter is intended 
to call attention is to secure that architectural work, 
undertaken by the Government or municipalities, 
shall be done by qualified architects. So far as 
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Crovernment posts are concerned — tliat citadel has 
been breached, we may congratulate ourselves ; but 
as regards the provincial idea that to be a house- 
agent and the son-in-law of a chairman, is an archi- 
tectural qualification ranking somewhere between 
E.A. and little or nothing has been done 

to bring health into our midst. My own humble 
opinion is that our only hope is to bring pressure to 
bear on the Local Government Board, and now is the 
time to press. A trenchant petition signed by 
members of Council of Architectural Societies through- 
out the country would command attention if only by 
sheer bulk, and would continue to be a stalking horse 
for continued sniping thereafter, and good reason for 
the first of our Presidents who is a woman to chain 
herself to the railings in Whitehall. It is, 1 am sure, 
useless to approach provincial authorities. Without 
any disparagement of individuals it may be fairly 
said that- jobbery is not merely a habit but a religion 
on district councils and kindred bodies. All mem- 
bers certainly have not this devotional enthusiasm, 
but the work of such councils is coloured by those 
members who have. 

These councils have, however, an unendearing 
respect for the Local Government Board, Like a dog 
who knows where the whip is kept, they are uncom- 
fortably aware of the surcharge as of a device the 
mechanism of which they imperfectly understand. 
The ordinary district councillor has thus a respect for 
the Local Government Board’s expressions of opinion, 
for he can be convinced either by an act of physical 
assault, or by touches at the focus point of his senti- 
ments and seat of reflectiveness, winch is his pocket ; 
and this last is where the Local Government Board 
catches him. 

And so, Sir, I write to ask what steps our Council 
proposes to take to establish Oflicial and Municipal 
Architecture after the war, — ^Yoiirs obediently, 

H. B. Creswell [F.]. 

Architectural Association Bureau and Drawing Office. 

Architectural Associatim^ 35 Bedford Square, IF. (7.1. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Pear Sir, — Some time ago you were good enough 
to give publicity in your columns to the Association’s 
scheme for assisting members of the architectural 
profession on their discharge from the Army. One 
of the proposals outlined was the establishment of a 
Drawing Office, in which men upon their discharge 
would find employment, until such time as they could 
obtain permanent work, and in which an opportunity 
would be afiorded those not physically fit to take up 
employment elsewhere of working under circum- 
stances specially arranged to meet their requirements. 

I am now writing to inform you that the Drawing 
Office is established, and, whilst fully aware that work 
in the architectural profession is scarce at the present 
time, I should be very grateful to any architect who 
could send work to the Office to be done. Any type 


of drawing can be undertaken, and assistants can be 
sent out to architects’ offices for temporary work. I 
am sure the Office will commend itself to the Profes- 
sion, and its existence has only to he known to ensure 
its receiving sufficient support to make it a success. 

I would also draw attention to the fact that the 
Architectural Association Bureau is most anxious to 
help any member of the Profession, being discharged 
from the Army, in matters connected with his return 
to civil life, and that special arrangements are being 
made in the Schools to retrain and assist those whose 
military service has rendered this necessary. Through 
the Bureau, many discharged soldiers have been 
helped in various ways, and it is hoped that others 
requiring assistance will not hesitate to make their 
needs known. — Yours faithfully, 

F. R. Yerbury, Secretary, 

The Education of the Architect. 

School of Architecture, University of Liverpool : 

7 November, 1917. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — In the October issue of the Journal, 
under the title " The Education of the Architect,” you 
publish comments by Mr. Walter Millard on the policy 
of the Board of Architectural Education in regard to 
the Schools of Architecture. Mr. Millard’s notes 
conclude with an invitation to those engaged in the 
teaching of architecture to put forward their views on 
the subject. 

I venture therefore to draw the attention of the 
Board of Architectural Education to certain aspects of 
its constitution and of the constitution and working of 
its Testimonies of Study Committee. In so doing, I 
do not intend to raise the whole question of the policy 
of centralisation adopted by the Royal Institute, with- 
in the limits of its concern with educational matters. 
My immediate purpose rather is to focus attention 
upon defective points in that policy and to suggest 
remedies for the consideration of the Board : 

1. The basis upon which the Board of Architectu- 
ral Education is constituted is not designed to ensure 
under all conditions an adequate or effective repre- 
sentation of those whose profession is the teaching of 
architecture. Its composition is settled by the votes 
of the Council ; and the Council itself is elected by 
professional suffrage on general and not on purely 
educational issues. All the members of the Board 
ultimately so chosen may be presumed to be interested 
in architectural education. But the absolute and 
relative number, by vocation wholly engaged therein, 
is determined through a system of election conceived 
without direct reference to actual requirements. The 
scholastic members of the Board, whether elected or 
co-opted, occupy their position in virtue of an in- 
definite instead of a definite principle of representa- 
tion, 

2. The Testimonies of Study Committee exercises 
powers of the first importance in the examinational 
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admimstrative of the Royal Institute. By its deci- 
sions it controls the admission of candidates to the 
Final Examination. Yet as a Sub-Committee of the 
Board it proceeds from a body whose constitution is 
open to the criticism already made. This Committee 
— I have been unable to discover a record of its per- 
sonnel — ^is called upon to decide an expert question 
affecting students in all Schools of Architecture 
throughout the country. It does so unassisted by 
the guidance of representatives of the school staffs 
generally. Its conclusions are formed from external 
evidence, the value of which it can, in many cases, 
have no accurate means of knowing. 

3. In whatever manner the decisions of the Com- 
mittee may be reached, the method by which they are 
announced is of no assistance to candidates or to 
those responsible for their instruction. No explana- 
tions are given when a design is rejected ; the student 
is left without the help of a reasoned critique of his 
work ; he does not know whether his design has been 
thrown out on the ground of some infringement of the 
conditions or because of defects of composition or 
character, detail or style, construction or technique. 
Nor is his instructor in any better position. In such 
cases both are equally ignorant of the motives and 
requirements of an unrepresentative authoiity. 

(I may illustrate this latter point by reference to 
the experience of the Liverpool School, of which I am 
at present in charge. For the past three or four 
years, and recently to an increasing extent, designs 
which seemed weak, not only to the Stad but to the 
students themselves, have, when submitted as Testi- 
monies of Study, been passed by the Committee ; 
whilst work in our opinion of higher quality— and 
sometimes adhering more strictly to the prescribed 
conditions — has been consistently rejected. These 
results inevitably produce a discouraging and cynical 
effect upon the students and are inexplicable to the 
Sta:0.) 

4. The conditions published for the Testimonies of 
Study frequently suffer from imperfect definition. 
When it is desired to delimit a problem in specifi.c 
terms, the clear statement of the terms should, I take 
it, be achieved. The second alternative in Subject 
XXXIV. provides an example of what too often 
obtains : “ -4 Linendmper^s Shop and Shotorooms 
over four Storeys above pavement. . , It will be 
observed that the phrase over four storeys ” can be 
read in several senses. It may mean that the accom- 
modation is to exceed four storeys in height ; or that 
it is to extend throughout four storeys ; or that it is 
to be distributed on the fourth storey level . A survey 
of previous examples will show that this instance is 
not unique. 

I would suggest that the above defects may be 
remedied by the adoption of the following proposals : 

(а) The Board of Architectural Education to in- 
clude a representative of the Staff of every Univer- 
sity and otlier recognised School of Architecture. 

(б) These representatives 


(i) to constitute at least half the Board ; 

(ii) to have full voting powers and not simply 
be attached in an impotent, advisory capacity. 

(c) The School Representatives on the Board, in 
view of their qualifications : 

(i) to be ex officio members of the Testimonies 
of Study Committee ; 

(ii) to form three-quarters of the total member- 
ship of the Committee — ^in conformity with the ten- 
dency obtaining in all Universities to establish a 
ratio of three to one in the proportion of Internal 
to External Examiners ; 

(iii) to have full voting powers ; 

(iv) to be responsible, with the non-scholastic 
members, for the selection of subjects and for their 
statement in terms ; 

(v) to be permitted to report to their respective 
schools the reasons for the decisions of the Com- 
mittee in regard to the designs submitted. 

(d) The personnel of the Testimonies of Study Com- 
mittee to be published in the same manner as that of 
the Board of Architectural Education. 

(e) A reasoned critique to be furnished to the author 
of every rejected design who is not working at a 
school. 

In putting forward the above suggestions I would 
plead that they are neither impracticable nor extrava- 
gant. The principles underlying them are accepted 
as axiomatic by educationalists and are given full 
effect in the modern Universities. Without the 
proper representation of instructors having a direct 
knowledge of the candidates’ work and abilities, an 
informed examination is impossible. By granting to 
the teaching profession a legitimate share of control 
in its own sphere, this defect is remedied. Educa- 
tional efficiency is increased, whilst under’ the con- 
ditions proposed there are safeguards against the 
establishment of a purely theoretic ox doctrinaire 
regifne. 

Should it be objected that the suggested reforms 
would place at a disadvantage candidates unable to 
attend a School of Architecture, it may be answered 
that the provision of scholarships and grants affords 
the right method of meeting such cases. To per- 
petuate an obsolete system in the interests of a type 
of student that should be directed to the Schools 
is illogical. Moreover, the proposal to furnish self- 
educated candidates with a criticism of their un- 
successful work would at least be some mitigation of 
their present position. As things are, in the event 
of failure, they remain entirely without guidance. 

I trust that it is not necessary for me to state that 
these remarks have not been inspired by any per- 
sonal motive. They have been prompted solely by 
the conviction that the cause of Architectural Educa- 
tion will be effectively advanced only when its repre- 
sentatives receive consistent recognition, when 
settled and equitable conditions of collaboration are 
assured to them, and when they are granted powers 
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commensurate with, their functions and with their 
responsibilities. — Yours, etc., 

Lionel B. Bubden [A.]. 

P.S. — It is perhaps advisable to add that my con- 
structive proposals are not intended to secure the 
permanence of the present system and that the 
form of certain of them has been influenced by motives 
of temporary expediency. 

The criticisms directed against the practice of cen- 
tralised external examination, in the case of Testi- 
monies of Study, can, of course, be applied to the 
practice of the Institute in regard to every other sub- 
ject in which it assumes the onus of conducting tests 
and granting qualifications. 


COUNTEY COTTAGES. 

[Prom The Times.l 

There is one central art of real vital importance to 
us, and that is the art of building, for it creates for 
us the world in which we live. It matters relatively 
little w'hat pictures are in the National Gallery so long 
as our real national gallery of field and hedgerow is 
adequately adorned. Yet by some curious perversity 
of the modem mind the immense importance of building 
is not recognised. It is so palpably obvious that it seems 
to escape our attention. And so it is generally left to the 
jerry-builder. Its glory is a thing of the past, and it has 
now become the Cinderella of the arts. The outstanding 
fact about the building art is its reality. Pictures are but 
dreams about reality, but a building is the dream come 
true — ^translated into the world of solid fact and part of 
the very substance of ’our daily lives. 

The building art, properly understood, concerns itself 
mainly with the elements of structure, with walls, and 
roofs, and beams. It expresses itself normally in simple 
terms. It is capable of achieving beauty with common 
mater n’' ::-'d simple ways. It tells its story with- 
out Msl.i .r-'..: ‘ etoric. It may break into more 

elaborate forms when the occasion demands it, and then 
the flower is beautiful because the plant is healthy and 
deeply rooted in the soil. It is absurd of us now to make 
cast-iron copies of these flowers of old building and label 
them architecture. We must learn to grow the plant 
first. Unless we can build a cottage we can’t build a 
palace. Por if building is the most real kind of art, 
cottage building is the most real kind of building. Build- 
ings in the modern world are usually classified according 
to cost. Expensive and elaborate ones may be con- 
sidered the cottage is a cheaper and, there- 
fore, an ■■ j. : And yet the cottage, when well 

conceived and constructed, may often put to shame the 
larger buildings. When built in accordance with old 
traditions it seems to link itself closely with the homes of 
other animals. It is the lair of the genus homo. It has 
the peculiar appeal which lies in all ancient and simple 
things, and that sense of stark reality, which belongs to 
things directly devised for use. And so it shares wiSi all 
the ancient implements of husbandry a peculiar dignity 
of its own derived from long descent. 

When we think of art then let us forget South Kensington 
and think of building as our main artistic objective. We 
shall then begin to get the right perspective in our outlook 
and take the first step towards buil&ng in the right way 
again. Then, if our architeots will condescend to study 


the old cottages in our ancient villages, they will find more 
to be learnt from them for our present needs than from all 
the temples of Greece and Home. Not only will they find 
sensible and practical methods of construction and plan- 
ning, but a technique utterly unlike our modern mechanical 
ways. 

Por in the art of building technique is of vital importance, 
and the craftsman must not waste his time and spoil his 
work by trying to make it look as if it were done by a 
machine. Building can never be a one-man art, and its 
appeal is the cumulative result of every little act of the 
workmen engaged on it. To build good cottages no great 
education is needed, especially of the book-learning kind, 
no genius, or intellect, or great knowledge. Knowledge 
pufleth up, but charity edifyeth.” Which in terms of 
building may be taken to imply that the one thing needful 
is that kind of absorbed and affectionate interest in work 
which the painter gives to his picture, the sportsman to ids 
golf or his gnn, but which no modern builder gives to the 
work of his hands. It is well that cottages should be 
moderately cheap because wholesome restrictions of cost 
prevent us trying to disguise our poverty of ideals by mere 
expense. But art is not a sort of extra luxury, and an 
artistic cottage is not an ornamented cottage. Nor is 
there any need to try to discover some new method or 
material in building. The old and simple ways are good 
enough at least to begin with. The one thing needful 
is for us to resolve to try to give up disfiguring the world 
with building and to learn from the old builders how to 
beautify it instead as they did. let those who do not 
realise the qualities of old cottages take such a book as 
Mrs. Allingham’s Happy England, Therein will be found 
faithful pictures of old cottages in one small district only 
of English country. There, at least, not many years ago, 
each cottage had its own particular charm and each helped 
to adorn and, indeed, almost to explain its natural sur- 
roundings. That is the art we have lost. That is the 
England we are destroying. 

To achieve a better way of building, the first step is to 
think of cottage building as the proper field for the expres- 
sion of artistic ideals and not merely the concern of the 
speculative builder or that kind of utilitarian who attempts 
to disguise his materialism under the cloak of a practical 
efficiency which he does not possess. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo [P.], in a letter to The Times, 
remarks that anyone reading the article reprinted 
above would gather the impression that architects 
consider it beneath their dignity to design cottages. 

This (says Mr. Ricardo) is one of the several attitudes 
ignorantly attributed to the profession. The architect 
does not consider it below his dignity to design a cottage, 
but considers it a great misprision of his qualities and 
his services, when they are unsought for, when a scheme 
of cottage building is on foot. Nor will an architect 
admit that “ to build good cottages no great education 
is needed, or great knowledge.” That such a view has 
currency is a public misfortune, and it is the parent of 
the widely spread, ignorantly built cottage that so fre- 
quently disfigures the locality in which it stands. The 
old cottage ” embodies some centunes of traditional 
building lore, not now easily to be found in the modern 
builder’s yard. 

The Times also prints a letter from Mr, Robert 
W. S. Weir, who, referring to the suggestion in the 
same article that inspiration for suitable models 
might be obtained from a study of the beautiful old 
cottages which still survive, says : — 

The tradition that created them, however, is dead, and 
in any case these types, with their very low rooms and 
small windows, are entirely unsatisfactory when looked 
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upon from the modem standpoint of health and oomfortw 
I have recently had to examine over a hundred such cot- 
tages in a rural area, and I have found that internally 
they usually lack the requirements that are essential to 
modem needs. They are, in most cqses, damp, low, dark, 
and unwholesome, and their heaJth records are almost 
invariably bad. When epidemics of scarlet fever or 
diphtheria break out the worst cases are generally to be 
found in these picturesque old cottages. 

The art of reasonable building is not quite so dead as 
the writer of the article seems to indicate. Much thought 
has been given of recent years to this cottage problem 
alone, and it is still recognised by many that building is 
the “ one central art of real vital importance to us.” The 
matter is essentially a practical one and cottages can and 
will be erected in an honest and straightforward manner, 


and will form pleasant features in the landscape just as the 
old ones do. In the new cottage- building era about to 
commence we ought to concern ourselves principally with 
the -necessity for simply designed and arranged, dry, 
healthy homes. These must have rooms of reasonable 
size and height, with good windows to let in plenty of 
fresh air and sunlight, and, amongst other things, well- 
ventilated food cupboards and an ample supply of good 
water. Conflicting by-laws might well be scrapped and a 
set of simple regulations framed, applicable to the whole 
country and based on the essentials for health. Cottages 
erected under such conditions and without undue restric- 
tions as to materials and construction, but controlled by 
those who have first-hand knowledge of rural require- 
ments, should not make for the disfigurement but rather 
add to the amenities of the countryside. 



9 Conduit Stbest, London, W., December, 1917. 

CHEONICLE. 

The Record of Honour: Fiftieth List 

FaUm in the War, 

Alexander, Captam George Luard, Post Office 
Rifles, attached Staff 1910 ; paitner of 

Mr. Robt. Atkinson |T.]]. Killed in action. 
Gascoyne, Captain Charles^ Sfcemood Foresters 
[Owen Jones Student^ 1906]. Died of wotmds as a 
prisoner of wa^ in Germany. 

Matthews, Oaptaln John Bbedel, M.G., North Staffs 
Eegt., attached to Leicester Re^, [Sludent\. 
Killed in action. 

Freaker, Sorg. Allen Lionel, Artists’ Rifles 
dent, 1911]. Failed in action in France on 30th 
October. 

Mr. Sydney Tatohell [#.] writes ; “At the outbreak 
of war Freaker was in oajmp and went to France in the early 
days. He did valuable work as Instructor in the O.T.C. 
established at St. Omer. He was offered a oommisMon, but 
with characteristic modesty elected to remain in the ranks, 
where he felt he was doing more useful work. Freaker en- 
tered my office in 1009 as a pupil and remained as assistant. 
He possessed a delightful personality, loved his work and 
showed promise of a brilliant career. His death is a Very 
real loss to those who had the good fortune to know hi in.” 

Military Honours, 

Gibbons, Kent. John Harold, R.F.A,, Associate^ 
Pu^n Student 1903. Awarded the Military Cross 
“ for gallantry in the field.” Lieut, Gibbons is 
the son and partner of Mr. John Gibbons [F.], of 
Manchester. 


Maule, Captain Henry P. 6., H.A.C., Fellow, was 
specially mentioned in Sir D. Haig’s dispatch of 
7th November for distinguished and gallant 
services and devotion to duty. 

Members^ Sons Fallen. 

Wells, 2nd Lieut. Ewart Linley, B.A., Wellington 
(N.Z.) Infantry. Killed in action in Gallipoli, 
August, 1915. Aged thirty-one. 

Wells, Lieut. Ronald Graham, B.A., Royal Sussex 
Regiment. Killed in 8 ction in France, 4th March , 
1916. Aged twenty-five. 

The foregoing, both of them in the scholastic profession 
before the War, were the sons of Mr. Arthur Wells [F.], of 
Hastings. 

Fromotions. 

The following promotions have been gazetted : — 

Harding: G. A. [A.], Lieut,,. R.N.V.B. 

Oliaikin : B. \Licciiiiala\, Lieut., R.A.M.C. ' 

Bull: W. Y^:\Lire.nliate:\, 2nd Licuit., R.F.G. 

Barrow ; J. W. [/(.], East Sun:cy Rogt., Lieut., R.E. 


Housing of the Working Classes in England and 
Wales : Cottage Competitions. 

In the last: issue of the Journal brief particulars 
were given of the scheme for procuring designs for 
cottages suitable for the industrial classes in England 
and Wales, a series of competitions having been 
instituted throughout the country under the charge 
of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies. It remains 
to complete tbe description by showing how the 
country has been divided up for the purpose of the 
competition. As already stated, there are six areas, 
and the competition in each is under the charge of 
the Allied Societies located therein [see page 11]. 

I. The Northern Area comprises the counties of North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and Lincolnshire. Particulars of the competition for 
this area are to be obtained from Mr. H. L. Hicks, Hon. 
Secretary, Northern Architectural Association, 6, Higham 
Place, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

II. The Manchester and Liver 'pool Area comprises West- 
morland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Flintshire, Denbighshire, 
Carnarvonshire, Anglesea, Merionethshiro and Mont- 
gomeryshire. Particulars are to be had from Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, Hon. Secretary, Manchester Society of Architects, 
16, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 
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III. The Midland Area, comprising Warwickshire, Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Xorthampton-hiro, and Hntlandshire, Particulars to be 
had from Mr. A'i'red Hale, Hon. Secretary, Birmingham 
Architectural Association, 18, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

IV. The South Wales Area, comprising GlamorgansHre, 
Brecknockshire, Radnorshire, Cardiganshire, Pembroke- 
shire, Carmarthenshire, and Monmouthsliire. Particulars 
to be had from Mr. C. H. Kempthorne, Hon. Secretary, 
South Wales Institute of Architects, Albert Chambers, 
High Street, Cardiff. 

V. The South-West Area, comprising Devonshire, Corn- 
wall, Hampshire and Isle of Wight, Gloucestershire, Wilt- 
shire, Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. Particulars to be 
had from Mr. Allan J. Pinn, Hon. Secretary, Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society, 5, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

VL The Rome Counties Arc'’. Nr''rfolk, Suf- 
folk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, V l^ Hertford- 

shire, feedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berk- 
shire, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. Particulars to be had 
from the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Btreet, London. 

The Conditions for the Home Counties Area, set out 
in the last issue [p. 11], apply to all the areas, the only 
variation being that the designs must be suitable for 
adoption in the counties situated in each area. 

Siip|) r!n(*ntary Particulars (appended below) embodying 
R: pi c- !(» Qr.'.r-iions have now been issued, and copies 
may be obtained from the R.I.B.A., or fro hi the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Allied Societies mentioned above. 

Cottage Competitions : Supplementary Particulars in 
Response to Questions by Competitors. 

[See Conditions, ^oxtknai. for November, p. 11.] 

1. The floor areas gi¥^ apply to all classes, and are to be 
nett area clear of all pro|%cliohs. The floor of living-room 
should have an area of not less than 180 feet. 

2. The heights of storeys may be from 7 feet 6 inches to 
8 feet in the clear. Bedrooms may be partly in the roofs, but 
not less than two-thirds of the ceilings must be of the maxi- 
mum height ; and the vertical walls must not be less than 
6 feet high. ' 

3. The bath should be fixed and not of the tip-up type. 
It is not essential that a separate bathroom should be pro- 
vided. The w.c. should not be placed in the bathroom or 
entered from the scullery. 

A No drainage need be shown, and it may be assumed 
that access to the houses is from both front and back, and 
no gardens or plans of site need be shown. 

6. No alternative plans will be allowed. 

6. All drawings are to be drawn with the long dimension 
of the paper horizontal, and each class is to be clearly 
marked A, B, C, or D, as the case may be. 

. 7. Each class is to be shown on a separate sheet, and the 
classes may not be intermixed. 

8. The drawings are not to be mounted on strainers, and 
are to be in black ink, with a black wash over the window 
openings. No perspectives are to be sent. 

9. The time for sending in designs is extended to 31st 
January, 1918. 

10. The fact of a design being premiated will not prevent 
the author from making use of it in his practice if he so 
desires. 

11. The two elevations asked for may be such as the com- 
petitor thinks will best illustrate his design, 

12. The assessors in en^'h will have the option 

of recommending design ■ • ( ' ? |■■■• !/:. r.erit for further pre- 
miums (or honourable v ■ i:: !:<i<iitioji to those stated 

in the conditions. 

13. Each of the Claeses A, B, and 0 is to be designed as a 
Mock of five or six houses, of which three are to be drawn 
in detaR, the others in outline only. Of the three which are 
to be fully drawn, one is to be an end or semi-detached 


house, another a terrace house between party-walls and 
lighted front and back only, with frontage of 18 feet from 
centre to centre of party- walls, and the third to be a house 
one room deep only, with long frontage at the discretion of 
competitor. The grouping or composition of the block may 
be arranged in any way the competitor desires. A section of 
one house in each block, if sufficiently explanatory, is all 
that is required. 

14. It may be assumed that water supply is available. 

15. A Committee of Assessors will be appointed by the 
Architectural Societies in each area. 

The following points are given as desirable, but are not to be 
regarded as essential : — 

Staircase should have direct ventilation. 

Coals should be accessible under cover, and accommoda- 
tion should be provided for at least one ton. 

Scullery should be large enough to serve as a relief to 
living-room, but not large enough to take centre table. 

Agenda of Meeting for 7th January 1918. 

The attendance of members at the meeting of the 
3rd December falling short of the quorum required hy 
the By-laws, the business on the agenda, could not be 
proceeded with, and at the end of the half hour 
allowedbythe By-law thePresident toohthe chaironly 
to dismiss the meeting. The business on. the paper 
for that occasion will therefore be brought on, at the 
meeting which has been called for the 7th January 
1918 — see Notices, p. 48. It will be seen that Mr. 
Wills has put on the paper a definite motion on the 
subject it had been proposed to discuss on the 3rd 
inst. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 

Instructions to Candidates, 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2, Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
Aisri) HIS PULL HAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3, All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice.. 

4. Drawings for subjects [a) sifte to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (6) are to be JSnished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all dr^cmdngs must be of a dear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 

Subject XXXVII, 

(lit) A War Memorial. The site is an old garden at a 
point in a town where two roads converge. It is 150 feet 
on efteh side, 100 ft. at the rear and 20 feet in front. 
There two cedar trees at 20 feet each from the rear 
and side boundaries. 

The scheme is to comprise one main monument and 
subsidiary lAemorials to individuals or particular units, 
standing in the open or in loggias or recesses. All deoora- 
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tion should be appropriate to a ^memorial conamemoratirig 
sailors, soldiers, doctors aad nurses, airmen and others 
who have taken an active part in the war. The names 
of various battles should appear. 

Plan 8 feet to an inch. Longitudinal section to 8 feet 
to an inch, a drawing of the chief monument and of one 
or two smaller ones to J-inch scale. Slight indications 
only of sculptural work are required. Except as regards 
the site, the above particulars may be considered merely 
as suggestions, the intention being to put a good scheme 
before a committee who have only considered the matter 
broadly; 

(h) A RErBESHMENT RooM xsi A PuBUO Pabk. A site 
100 feet square is available. It is approached from the 
East by one of the main avenues, and there is a good view 
towards the South. A Central Hall with bar and kitchen 
offices is to be provided, also retiring rooms for men, 
women, and staff. Ample verandahs are also required. 

Drawings , — Ground plan, section and elevation J-inch 
scale, and a detail to J inch scale. 

Subject XXXVllL 

[а) A Cbaets Mtjsettm to cover a site 6,000 feet in 
area, having a main street in front and a minor street on 
each side; the usual cloak rooms, curator’s room, etc., to 
be provided; the galleries to be suitable for exhibiting 
parts of rooms, furniture and utensils, and the processes 
by which these are made. The building to have two 
floors and the upper floor top-lit. 

Drawings , — ^Plans and one or two elevations to J-inch 
scale, section of a portion showing a gallery roof to |-inch 
scale. 

(б) A Detached Villa facing a public thoroughfare in a 
provincial town. Accommodation required, three recep- 
tion rooms, five bedrooms, and usual offices. Non-basement 
house. Site, 70 feet frontage and 200 feet depth. 

Dramngs , — Block plan to ^-ft. scale, two plans, front 
elevation and one section to J-inch scale, with entrance 
bay to l*inch scale. 

Subject XXXIX, 

(a) Boabd Room to a Baetk on first floor. Size of 
room, 25 feet square, with Directors’ retiring room and 
lavatories in addition, also staircase. The building has 
a frontage of 28 feet. 

firaumga . — ^One plan of whole of first floor; plan of 
ceiKng of hoard room and section all to J-inch scale. 
Scheme of colour decoration to be shown, 

(5) A Stebet Viaduct. Municipal improvements 
necessitate the carrying of a new street, over an existing 
old street at a lower level. 

The new street is 120 feet wide and the old one 60 feet 
wide. The new street is 30 feet above the old one, which 
it crosses at right angles. 

The Viaduct is to have a monumental character in keep- 
ing with the important street which it carries. 

The lower street, which has a carriageway and foot- 
paths, may be spanned by one or three arches, and 
adequate abutments will be necessary to sustain the 
thrusts. 

The buil(fings each side are also to be rebuilt 80 feet 
in height above the new street level, and are to be shown 
sufficiently to explain their connection with the design. 

Means of communication between the different levels 
are to be provided at both sides of the new roadway, also 
a subway to form a safe crossingv 
The materials are optional. 


Drawings, — J-inch scale elevation and sketch plans 
:Jr-inoh scale. 


Dates for Submission of Desigiis in 1918. 


Subject xxxvii. 

United Kingdom 28th Eeb. 
Johannesburg 30th April 
Melbourne 31st May 

Sydney 31st May 

Toronto 31st March 


Subject xxxviii. Subject xxxix. 
30th April 30th June 

30th June 31st Aug, 

31st July ■ 30th Sept. 

31st July 30th Sept. 

31st May 31st July 


NOTICES. 

Business Meeting-, 7th January 1918, at 3.30. 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be 
held Monday, 7th January 1918, at 3.30 p.m., to 
transact the business lield over from the abortive 
meeting of the 3rd December — viz. ; 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi- 
nary) held Monday, 5th November 1917 ; formally to 
admit members attending for the first time since their 
election ; to proceed with the election of candidates 
for membership, 10 Eellows and 5 Associates (the 
names of candidates were published in the Joxjbnal 
for October and November 1917). 

Notice of Motion for above Meeting. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills [J’,] bas given notice that 
he will move the following Resolution : — 

That in view of the extremely important interests 
involved, this Institute should take action in conjunc- 
tion with other bodies to represent to the Government 
their strong objection to the continuance of any system 
of control over building after the war.’’ 

R.I.B.A. Inforiml Gonferenc(es----at 3 p.m. 

3. 9th Jau. 1918. ■ Oo-opernrion amongst Architects, 
and Spcciaii.>aiion. Opener^ Mr. H. V. Lanchester ; 
Chairman, Professor Beresford Pite [1^.]. 

4. 13th Eeh. — National Policy of Town Improvement 
(Conference with Public Men and Writers). Opener, Mr. 
A. Glutton Brook; Chairman, Sir Aston Webb, K.G.V.O., 
O.B., R.A. [jP.]. 

5. 13th March, — National TT * . ‘ 's-id National Life. 

Opener, Professor Adshead / . ; ; . ■/■;/ . . Mr. W. R. 

Davidge [A,]. 

6. 10th April. — Relations of Architecture and Engineer- 
ing (Conference with Engineers). Opener, Professor W. R. 
Lethaby. 

7. 8th May, — Quality of Work and the Present System 
of Competitive Tendering (Conference with Builders and 
Workmen). Chairman, Mr. H. V. Lanchester 

8. 12th June. — Proposed Parliament of Building Trades. 
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UNITY OF THE PROFESSION. 

The Tenth Informal Conference held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 5th December 1917. 

Professor W. E. Lbthaby, in the Chair. 


PfiOEESSOR P. M. SIMPSON [P.] : In opening the 
discussion this afternoon, and advancing a plea fox 
unity amongst architects, I am well aware that I am 
venturing on dangerous ground, and possibly laying 
myself open to the rebuke that fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” I understand it was resolved 
some time back that controversial matters should be 
held in abeyance until the end of the war, the reason 
given being that it would be unfair to the men serving 
at the front to come to a decision in their absence. 
With the principle of that resolution I heartily sym- 
pathise. I should be the last person to suggest any 
action of which they might disapprove. But for them, 
and others like them, we should not be meeting here 
to-day. But I confess X doubt if these men — who are 
now engaged on an infinitely bigger matter than even 
the future of architecture in this country — when they 
return from the trenches, the craters, dug-outs, and the 
mud, will want to plunge into the turmoil of what will 
appear to them but petty politics in comparison with 
the great decisions for which they have been fighting. 
I venture to think that if nothing is done now to ad- 
vance these matters a step nearer solution, the remark 
of the majority on their return will be What ! still 
at the same old job ! haven’t you settled that yet ? ” 

I see a good many young men home on leave. They 
have but one thought for the future. When they have 
finished their present business of beating the Huns, 
their sole desire is to make up for the time they have 
spent — and well spent — fighting for their country, and 
devote all their energies to advancing themselves in 
their profession. They will come back expecting that 
we, who, through age or other causes, have been unable 
to do what they have done, have still to a small extent 
done our bit ” in straightening out their future for 
them. 

The Society of Architects, X believe, some time back 
proposed a conference. This is the age of conferences. 
If the war has done nothing else, it has proved their 
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utility and value. Speaking as an individual, and not 
as a Member of Council, I can see no reason why a 
conference with the Society should not be held. Their 
aims and ours may be incompatible and fusion im- 
possible, I don’t know. A conference would show 
whether such is the case or not, and entering into a 
conference does not, of course, commit one to a settle- 
ment. Settle nothing at all now, if you like, either as 
regards that or any other controversial matter ; but 
now is the time to falh. When peace is* declared will be 
the time to aoi, and we should be prepared to act 
quickly. 

There can be no diversity of opinion amongst 
architects as to the urgent need for unity in our pro- 
fession. We have suffered from the lack of it for a 
hundred years or more. For unity means strength, 
and strength compels respect. If we had been 
united and strong at the beginning of the war, the 
arcliitectural profession would not have been so com- 
pletely ignored as, unfortunately for the country and 
ourselves, it has been. Our President referred to this in 
his opening address last month ; and the point was also 
exceedingly well put, although tardily, by Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Sir Aston Webb, and other members of the 
deputation which waited on Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
last February. I will only add one remark. Never 
before in the history of the world, so far as I 
am aware, has a profession been virtually forbidden 
to practise by Act of Parliament. No doubt the pro- 
hibition was necessary. It was accepted as such ; and 
to the eternal credit of architects throughout the 
country there has been no grumbling. Our only 
grievance, and I think a substantial one, is that when 
the Government stopped all private building enter- 
prise, they gave public building work and public posts 
and appointments, which by right of training and 
fitness belong to architects, to membem of other pro- 
fessions, and to men of no profession at all. 

It is no good crying over spilt milk ; but spilt milk 

E 
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has a moral. The need for unity in the profession 
does not end with the conclusion of the war. It starts 
again, and with redoubled force, at the Declaration 
of Peace. Then, as never before, it is imperative that 
we should be united and strong. We must be in a 
position to make our wants known, our influence felt, 
and our aims and aspirations respected. We must be 
able to approach public bodies, and speak to them 
with undivided voice, on all matters aflecting our 
calhng. We must be able to hold our own with mem- 
bers of other professions, and to stamp out the jacks- 
of-all-trades, and the tradesmen, who now too often 
try to usurp our functions, and angle for work for 
which, both by their lack of training and artistic in- 
eptitude, they are entirely unfitted. Above all, we must 
uphold the dignity of the Art of Civil Architecture, for 
the advancement of which our Institute was founded 
and received its Charter. 

The last should be our principal aim. We are not 
out merely to profit the Institute, or fill our own 
pockets ; although if both result, so much the better. 
Our business in the first place is to consider what is 
best for Architecture : what steps can be taken and 
what modifications made in our pohcy and constitu- 
ti on whi ch, whilst inflicting no injtiry on anyone now — 
or at all events a minimum amoimt only — ^will pro- 
duce the most beneficial effect in the future. We 
must look ahead — twenty, thirty, even fifty years 
hence. 

The proposals for a new Charter were approved at 
the meeting held on the 29th June 1914. The principle 
of regi strati on was then accepted. I have no intention 
of going behind that decision. An enormous amount 
of work was done by members of the Council and 
others in the framing of the proposed Charter, and the 
thanks of all architects, whether belonging to the 
Institute or not, are due to these men for the trouble 
they took and time they devoted to the matter. The 
conclusion they arrived at was doubtless the best 
under the circumstances. But much has happened 
since June 191 4. Circumstances have changed every- 
where throughout the world, and previous policies 
have been abandoned. Our conclusions should not be 
the only ones to remain immutable. It is permissible 
now to take a broader, more generous view than was 
possible then. Tested rights were regarded at that 
time with an importance greater, I think, than their 
value warranted . The rights of Fellows and Associates 
were to be rigidly guarded ; the disabilities of Licen- 
tiates in the main confirmed. More give and take is, I 
suggest, now possible, and, moreover, advisable. 

In the proposed Charter the Institute ask for the 
right, under paragi'aph 3, a, h, o, to register practically 
all architects in Great Britain. The principle is 
admitted that all such men, good or indifferent, are to 
receive an official stamp. This stamp may, or may 
not, be of some pecuniary value to them in the exer- 
cise of their profession ; but I submit that it will have 
no effect on the advancement of architecture, and do 
nothing whatsoever in the direction of unification. 


There will still remain the twoold divisions — architects 
who are members of the Institute and architects who 
are not. The latter, having their stamp, are unlikely to 
apply for membership, will never take any interest in 
our or any other architectural body, nor trouble to 
use any infiuence they may possess in furthering the 
advancement of the profession as a whole. 

The suggestion I venture to put before you is that 
the Institute should invite all architects, who under 
'the proposed new Charter the Institute state “ shall 
be inscribed on the Eegister,” to become members 
of our body. 

If that invitation be generally accepted, it will 
doubtless mean some increase in the number of 
Fellows and Associates, but the majority of new men 
would probably become Licentiates. I may be told 
that the door to Licentiateship is closed. It can be 
opened again. If there be any rule to the contrary, it 
can be rescinded in view of the exceptional circum- 
stances at present prevailing. We shall have, it must 
be remembered, in any case to provide special legis- 
lation for men who have served through the war. 
They deserve it, and have the right to demand it. 
The majority won’t want to spend time going in for 
examinations for Associateship. Their sole idea, as I 
mentioned just now, will be to make up leeway and 
earn a living. If special terms are not ofi:ered to them, 
we shall lose them altogether. I admit it does not 
follow that because we give preferential treatment to 
them, the same should be necessarily offered to others. 
But there are few architects under forty who are not 
engaged in one way or another on work of more or less 
national importance. The committee of election 
could exercise discrimination ; and active service with 
the Colours would count in a man’s favour when his 
application was considered. 

Some modification of the z’estrictions previously 
imposed on Licentiates would doubtless be necessary 
if that class be greatly increased. I have never under- 
stood why a Licentiate, if he wishes to signify his 
connection with this Institute, should be obliged to 
tack after his name a tail which may easily be longer 
than the name itself. And I see no reason why 
Licentiates should not have representation on the 
Council ; in fact, with a large increase in their number, 
representation would become imperative. I think 
Fellows and Associates alone should elect Fellow and 
Associate members of that body, but Licentiates 
might have their own voting paper and elect their own 
representatives independently. 

These, however, are details. The main questions 
are : How would a large influx of new members help 
towards unity and the advancement of architecture ? 
And what safeguard is necessary to ensure that 
architecture shall advance ? 

As regards the first, take a building simile. The 
Institute to-day may be likened to a block of concrete. 
It is not very large, but, despite our little differences 
in the past, homogeneous. It is strong enough to 
resist ?i.tts<ck, and, more important still, to exercise 
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pressure. ArcLitects outside the Institute^ or any 
other architectural body, are unmixed matrix and 
aggregate. Any effort made by any one atom is 
personal and detached. It can possess little weight, 
and may be counteracted by the effort of another 
atom. Even if these atoms join together into a 
number of small blocks, the influence that can be 
exercised by each block still remains small and sub- 
ject to counteraction. But if all atoms attached 
themselves to a central block, not only would the size 
of that block be more than doubled, but its power 
to resist interference or encroachment, and its ability 
to exercise pressure in the direction of extending its 
rights, would be increased proportionately to a still 
greater extent. 

Outside architects at the present time benefit un- 
doubtedly by action taken by the Institute. An appeal 
might be made to them to join on two grounds. 
First, that it is not fair they should benefit from 
results towards which they subscribe neither time nor 
money ; and, secondly, that adhesion would be not 
only to their personal advantage, but also eventually, 
if not immediately, contribute towards the advance- 
ment of the art in which presumably they are 
interested. 

I should like to make quite clear that I am not 
advocating three permanent classes of membership of 
the Institute. Fellowship and Associateship should 
alone be permanent. The Licentiate class would be 
temporary ; but open at the beginning for an indefinite 
period. The date of closure can be decided later. For 
some years doubtless the class would grow in numbers 
until it reached its meridian. Then it .would begin to 
decrease, at first slowly, later more rapidly. And 
decrease would result from natural causes, from 
promotion of Licentiates to Fellowship or Associate- 
ship, but principally because Licentiates, once ad- 
mitted to membership of the Institute, would be 
interested in our body, would work for its advance- 
ment, and would have no wish to see their class per- 
petuated indefinitely. Their advice to their sons and 
pupils would be Study so as to qualify for Associate- 
ship.” The Licentiates would gradually disappear. I 
picture to myself a scene fifty years or so hence, when 
an old man would be helped on to the platform at a 
meeting of this Institute, and introduced to the 
members present as the last surviving representative 
of the Licentiate class. 

The other question I asked was, if unity is accom- 
plished, what safeguard is necessary to ensure that 
architecture will advance. The only safeguard is 
education. The greatest mistake, in my opinion, the 
Institute ever made was putting the cart before the 
horse five-and-twenty years ago, and establishing a 
scheme of examinations when education — outside 
such as could be obtained in architects’ offices — was 
almost non-existent. We have advanced a little since 
then, but our methods are still chaotic and too much 
subject to individual caprice. A good deal still 
remains to be done in the way of settling funda- 


mentals before the education of architects can be said 
to rest on a sound and satisfactory basis. This, how- 
ever, should not be difficult to arrange if, as I sug- 
gested last year, the heads of architectural schools 
were to meet in conference, and the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education consider the matter fully and 
seriously. 

A course of training in a School of Architecture 
should, I submit, be compulsory for all students. At 
present it is only optional. I have already advocated 
this, and intend to urge it again when opportunity 
offers. It is useless to expect unity amongst archi- 
tects so long as there is variance as regards the 
essentials of architectural education ; and some 
students receive no training at all except what they 
obtain in an architect’s office. 

The great war in which we are engaged will, it is 
hoped, eventually widen the horizon of humanity. It 
has already effected many and wonderful changes. It 
has proved the value of and. absolute necessity for 
unity amongst allied nations, and how lack of unity 
spells disaster. It has upset all preconceived notions as 
to scale, not only in military matters and finance, but 
in all other subjects. Solutions which before the war 
would have been regarded as erring on the side of 
excessive liberahty are already condemned as utterly 
inadequate. Sociological and educational outlooks 
have entirely altered their boundaries. The principle 
that all difficulties should be met squarely, and 
settled, if possible, on broad, comprehensive, far- 
sighted and generous lines, is becoming more and more 
acknowledged. In that spirit we should approach our 
difficulties. I have ventured on some suggestions ; I 
would welcome others bolder and more sweeping. We 
want to end our old controversies once and for all, in 
the same way as we are resolved to end this war by a 
peace that shall be permanent. Neither a great war 
nor our own smaller squabbles must be allowed to 
crop up again twenty years hence. An absolute 
millennium may be an impossibility ; but if anything 
in the nature of a millennium can ever be reached, 
now is the time — ^following the all-round upheaval 
caused by a great Armageddon. 

The CHAIRMAN, Prop. W. R. LETHABY [F.] : 
I am in entire general sympathy with Professor 
Simpson’s interesting Paper. The matter is of 
importance from the point of view of solidity, and 
also from the economical aspect. We must draw 
together with the aim of getting something done. 
I have long thought that our towns and our country 
cottages are not the best in the world, and I am not 
content with anything less than leading in the world. 
In these things, unless you aim at leading, you do not 
do much. We may not ultimately come out at the 
top of the world, but it is essenHal to aim at it. I 
take it that ‘ ^ architecture ” should mean better towns, 
better cottages, better public-houses, better stations, 
better everything of that sort, and to get them we 
have all to work together. The President of the 
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Society of Architects has done us the honour to come 
here this aftenioon, and I will call on him to speak 
to us. 

Mr. G. J. SADGROVE [F.] (President of the 
Society of Architects) : The Society of Architects has 
been aiming at registration for over a quarter of a 
century, and has been trying for some time to come 
to the Institute to discuss this and other matters, and 
I am delighted to hear from Professor Simpson that 
the suggested conference may conceivably dake place. 
Whether the Society or the Institute tries to get a Bill 
through for registration, neither body will have the 
slightest chance of success if they are in conflict with 
each other. We are willing to lay our Bill before the 
Institute and to ascertain if there is anything bad in 
it. If the Institute Bill carries out the ideals of the 
Society we are willing to give way. We have no 
personal ambition to be ‘‘ top dog ” in carrying a 
Registration BiU through, but we want to see regis- 
tration accomplished. We consider that without 
'registration there cannot be proper unity of the 
profession. There is the same feeling in the provinces 
— you have heard their voices quite recently. I am a 
Fellow of the Institute, and I know there is a feeling of 
unrest in the Allied Societies. What do they want ? 
They are working for registration, and if the Institute 
do not go ahead and discuss it now, and have a scheme 
ready when the war is over, they will be making a 
mistake. There are also many other professional 
questions which we can all discuss with advantage. 
The Institute doubtless— I know it is the case with 
the Society of Architects — are doing valuable work 
in preparing for after the war, in forms of contract and 
other things which require a great deal of improve- 
ment, The Institute of Builders, the Association of 
Master Builders, and the other Societies in the build- 
ing trade are willing to confer with the Society, but 
they say, If we meet you now, we shall have to meet 
the Institute at another time ; why can’t you all 
come together, so that we can have one conference, 
and avoid overlapping ? ” There is not time at this 
meeting to discuss details. The Society of Architects 
desire to come to the Institute and confer on these 
and other matters if you will give us the chance of 
doing so. We do not come cap in hand, because we 
believe we are doing good work on right lines, but we 
want to come and have a general discussion, to see if 
we cannot combine to do something mutually good for 
the benefit of the whole profession. 

Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH [F,] : I have listened 
with great pleasure to Professor Simpson’s address. 
It seems to outline the traditional policy of architects 
in the most luminous way, and establishes certain 
facts as to which, I think, all architects are in agree- 
ment ; I speak, of course, of unity. The problem is 
how to arrive at unity without controversy. The 
President of the Society of Architects has spoken of 
registration, and I suppose registration is the neces- 


sary link which will bind the individuals of the pro- 
fession together. Professor Simpson and the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Architects both speak of regis- 
tration as if it were necessarily Parliamentary regis- 
tration. In my humble opinion that is exactly what has 
wrecked any chance of unity for the last thirty years. 
There have always been so many difl&cuities in con- 
nection with Parliamentary registration that we are 
still just where we were. And those of us who heard 
Mr. Sidney Webb speak last week, and who have read 
the various articles which he has written with regard 
to professionalism, will understand that it is almost 
impossible of attainment. Those professional socie- 
ties — such as the doctors and the dentists — ^who have 
obtained registration have created a vested interest 
which is not at all popular and which is not likely 
to be again acceded to. As a matter of fact these 
professions have not gained what they expected. 
Take the case of the dentists. I understand there 
are about 4,000 dentists registered, but there are 
about 60,000 dentists unregistered. Of what good is 
it to the profession to have only so small a proportion 
of its practitioners within the fold ? The alterna- 
tive seems to be registration without legal sanction or 
status — to have a professional union, such as the 
trades have. I suggest if we waive this Parliamentary 
sanction with all its diflS.culties of attainment and its 
uncertainties we can get some form of unity almost 
at once. The Institute, as some see it, has advanced 
the mental side of the profession, but has not paid the 
same amount of attention to what I would term the 
physical side — that is to say, whilst education has un- 
doubtedly been improved by the Institute, the yr^lfar^ 
of architects is pretty much to-day y^hat it was in the 
past. If we could divide these two functions we 
would be in a better position. It might he desirable 
for the Institute to preserve the mental and educa- 
tional side, to concentrate entirely upon that, and 
perhaps the Society of Architects would take over the 
welfare side of the profession. Having divided the 
functions, we could proceed to develop upon deter- 
mined lines. 

Various points occur to me. I do not think I need 
enter into the mental — ^the Institute's — ^side of the 
question, because it is proceeding on fairly sound 
lines, and should continue to make progress with the 
help of its various committees who deal with different 
issues, and with some additional committees which it 
may he desirable to form. 

On the other hand, the welfare side means beginning 
de novo. I will only outhne one or two points. For 
instance, with the power which numbers would give 
us, there is no reason why we should not have Parlia- 
mentary representation. W e may not he able to have 
a member of our own, but we can surely get some 
members sufl&ciently interested in architecture to 
watch the interests of architects, and whom we can 
apprise of the various points on which we consider our 
interests have not been respected. A Parliamentary 
Watch Committee would be ixaeful, If we had had such 
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a body we sboixld not bave been left so entirely in the 
cold as we bave been in tbis war, not only to the detri- 
ment of tbe individual members of tbe profession, but 
to tbe deprivation of tbe pubHc, wbo bave bad to 
accept a great deal of work from second-rate people 
when they might bave bad tbe best ability of tbe 
country. 

Then there are tbe encroachments which take 
place in various ways by officials and others where 
the appointment of Watch Committees might be 
helpful. Again, we might have a Legal Defence Com- 
mittee. It does not seem possible to treat this on 
voluntary hues. I think every practising architect 
should subscribe, say, a guinea a year. If we had 
5,000 or 10,000 members we should be in a stronger 
position to contest suits such as those which have gone 
against us in the past. With a strong union we could 
more clearly estabhsh our rights. Take such a matter 
as dry rot. Here is a disease liable to spring up any- 
where. Recent cases have thrown the onus of the 
troubles arising from dry rot equally on the architect 
and builder. 

There are various operations which architects might 
arrange in common : some have been attempted 
privately, the common information which all of us 
need about builders’ materials and the latest patents. 
At present we have to find these things out for our- 
selves, but we might have a Bureau of our own which 
could be run without cost by making a charge for 
out-of-pocket expenses to those who derived benefit 
therefrom. The information does not need to be in 
catalogues, but on loose slips, so that any member can 
get access to the particular item wanted. 

Then there is the question of tests. At present we 
may have to trust to chance in such matters. For 
instance,in regard to either electrical or heating plant, 
when these have to be installed we have either to 
engage the service of consulting engineers, at dis- 
proportionate fees, or to pass the contract without 
proper tests, A technical stafi might be secured, which 
few of us could afford individually, whose services 
would be available at a fixed fee ; in fact, there are 
numerous things we could have as a body which would 
be of great advantage to us individually and make us 
more efficient. 

Mr. C. McArthur butler, F.O.I.S., Secretary 
of the Society of Architects : I speak in my personal 
capacity and not as an official of the Society. I was 
pleased to hear the Chairman refer to the question of 
economy in relation to unity, because economy was 
one of the grounds on which the Society approached 
fhe Institute in regard to the proposed conference with 
aviewtopreventingoverlappingbytwohodiesworking 
with practically the same general aims or on similar 
lines. The Council of the Institute did not see their way 
at that time to agree to this suggestion on the ground 
.that they were pledged to the Institute not to discuss 
controversial matters during the war. I submit that 
even registration, one of the principal subjects of the 


conference, is not in itself necessarily controversial, 
and that broad questions of principle might well be 
discussed, if not settled, on non-contentious lines. I 
hope that one result of this meeting will he that the 
door will be opened for a conference, as I believe that 
those members of the Institute wffio are now serving 
with H.M. Forces \vould he pleased to find on their 
return that the Institute had in their absence made 
some progress towards unity. 

Professor Simpson urges above all things the up- 
holding of the dignity of architecture, but I hope the 
interests of architects will not be overlooked in any 
scheme of development. There are many architects 
who do not enter the profession merely for the benefit 
of their health, but wuth the legitimate object of 
making a living, and the professional bodies ought to 
give them every possible assistance in the business 
side of their profession. 

Professor Simpson says that the principle of regis-* 
tration was accepted by the Institute in June, 1914, 
hut I suggest that it was accepted by that body on the 
day on which the Institute was formed, because the 
mere fact of a number of architects forming them- 
selves into an Institution is in itself an admission of 
the principle of registration. It is when we come to 
discussing the extension of the principle to the pro- 
fession generally and whether it is to be compulsory 
or voluntary that difficulties arise ; but these are 
questions which might well he adjusted. The proposal 
that the Licentiate class should be opened again is a 
matter for the Institute, and it is not for me to discuss 
this point, but I suggest that the Institute in re- 
opening this matter is looldng for trouble from 
within. 

In regard to preferential treatment after the war of 
architects who have served in H.M. Forces desiring to 
join the Institute, I desire to put in a word for archi- 
tects over military age or otherwise ineligible who 
have lost their practices and who, after the war, will 
not have the asset of youth in restarting their careers, 
In ^ving preferential treatment, the question of 
service with H.M. Forces should not be the only 
consideration. 

I agree with Professor Simpson on the subject of 
compulsory education. The Society’s registration 
measure is a Bill for the education and registration 
of architects, and it seems to me only reasonable that 
a man who has undertaken that compulsory education 
should he protected against competition by others 
who have not. 

I am not a member of the Institute, and therefore I 
feel some diffidence in responding to Professor Simp- 
son’s invitation for suggestions of a bolder and more 
sweeping nature than those which he has made in the 
direction of unity, but it seenos to me that some 
progress might be made on the following lines. 

Opposition to schemes of development within the 
Institute appear to come from the Associate class, 
who do not see the. advantage of admitting others 
except through the same door. So far . as voting 
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power is concerned, tlie Institute is governed by the 
Associates, who recognise their power and see no great 
advantage in becoming Pellows. I suggest that 
Associates who are eligible by. age for the Fellowship 
shotdd be transferred without any increased fee or 
subscription during a given period, and that it be 
made easy for any Associate on reaching the required 
age to be transferred accordingly on favourable terms. 
This would transfer the balance of power to the 
senior class of Fellows, and still leave the Associate 
class, although less in numbers. Then, if unity within 
the Institute is the ideal and there is no necessity for 
statutory registration, a proposition with which I do 
not at the moment agree, I suggest that the members 
of the Society should be absorbed into the Institute 
en hho as a separate class. 

I hope that this question of unity in the profession 
.after it has been ventilated here wiU not be allowed to 
drop; but that there will be a further conference on 
a much larger scale, and other conferences on the same 
subject in the provinces. I know exactly what the 
feeling in the provinces is on the question of unity. 
All countryarchitects see the uecessityfor registration 
in some form, usually statutory, and the Institute will 
have to cater more for the provincial architects if this 
question is to be solved, as there is a feeling among 
them that architects in London look at these matters 
from a different point of view and do not recognise or 
know an^hing of the difficulties which architects in 
the provinces have to deal with. 

Mr. H, M, FLETCHER [E.], President of the 
Architectural Assodation : As to the ArcMtectural 
Association, it lives in amity with all men. I do not 
think that is saying too much, and I do not think we 
have any cause or ground to quarrel with anybody. 
But I think Mr, Wigglesworth*s suggestions were 
extremely valuable, and, as far as I know, new. The 
difficulty about Parliamentary registration, as he 
points out, is that the powers which have been created 
in other professions by Parliamentary registration — 
especially in the medical profession — have turned out 
to be so large that Parliament will be chary of granting 
them to any other profession i n the future . Therefore 
if we want to gain power for our own ends, which are 
entirely legitimate, there is much to be said for Mr. 
Wigglesworth's idea that th'*' ! '^-r ‘n 

our own body. The one ■; ^ ''!■■. Ui.;.*'., :.. 

worth pointed out, is illu^- !.i < -I I-;. ■: (•: I'.c 

Dentists ; they got registration, but it has not done 
what they wanted. The difficulty we have to con- 
tend with is that every man and every woman con- 
siders that he or she is a potential architect. If there 
is a building job coming along, they do not see why 
they should employ architects, they are ready to jump 
in and do it. Therefore you get an immense body of 
people who will not employ architects, and in that 
way the work will be done by unregistered people, and 
we do not get the benefits of registration. But if we 
were to adopt Mr. Wigglesworth’s suggestion I think 


that at any rate we should make a very powerful body, 
which would attain many of the objects of Parliamen- 
tary registration. I hope Mr. Wigglesworth will 
develop his idea. 

Me. WIGGLESWORTH : I would Hke to answer 
one point Mr. Fletcher made, about amateurs en- 
croaching on our province. I do not think it is very 
serious. All the members of the profession would be 
in control, they would enjoy certain legal and other 
rights which the independent amateur would be 
denied. 

Mr. FLETCHER : That was the point I meant to 
emphasize, I support Mr. Wi gglesworth. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.] sent the folloAving com- 
munication : Professor Simpson's proposals are far- 
reaching and in my judgment generally soimd, but I 
do not think they must be accepted too literally. The 
mere bringing into the Institute of all who might wish 
or might be induced to enter it might result not in 
added strength but in a considerable dilution of its 
present strength. Adopting the simile of the block 
of concrete, it may be pointed out that a small block 
of sound concrete is more efficient than a large one in 
which inferior material is mixed with the good cement 
and ballast. The wffiole thing must be looked at in 
the light of the standard of attainment and position 
that is required for membership ; and while I feel that 
all possible, or at least reasonable, facilities for ad- 
mission should be given they should be used with due 
safeguards to prevent the admission of those who are 
not sufficiently well qualified. 

I felt at the time of the admission of Licentiates 
that we should have been on much firmer ground if 
each candidate had been personally interviewed by 
the Committee that regulated their admission. An 
Associate cannot be admitted until he has met two 
sets of examiners and two representatives of the 
Board of Architectural Education, but the Licentiates 
were taken on the strength of their nominations and 
the illustrations of their work that they sent up. This 
is a njistake that should not be repeated. By all 
means let the admission to the class of licentiates' be 
reopened, but interview the candidates personally 
and take all the trouble that may be necessary to 
ascertain that they were personally the authors of the 
works that they submit : if any doubt exists let them 
be examined in design. Having passed them in this 
way, admit them to some fonn of actual membership 
and give them representation. At the same time 
offer the same terms to all the present Licentiates and 
grant them the same privileges. If they cannot be 
called Associates call them Members. At present the 
Licentiates make no practical difference to the power 
or influence of the Institute : it is unjust to them and 
unfavourable to the Institute, but I quite feel that ' 
having regard to the actual circumstances of their ad- 
mission no alteration should be made until some such 
course as I have indicated has been taken. 
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As for the Society of Architects, the procedure is 
simple. The whole matter was exhaustively studied 
a few years ago and a scheme was drawn up which 
was acceptable to the Councils of both the bodies con- 
cerned, Let that scheme be revived and all made 
ready for presenting it to the general body of the In- 
stitute when the war is over and the boys come 
home.” If I am not mistaken it will then be adopted. 
Certainly very good reasons could be adduced for 
adopting it. The war has shown us in countless 
instances that anything can be accomplished by per- 
sistent pressure — from tightening a blockade to re- 
moving a Prime Minister or even interning aGerman — 
and it is obvious that the standing of the profession 
might be greatly improved by really united action on 
well-considered lines. The term “The Profession” 
is, however, an indefinite term : we must make up our 
minds first as to the standard that we are prepared to 
adopt, and, second, as to the best method to be 
adopted for admission to the Institute of those who 
have not been through the schools and cannot well be 
put through the ordinary examinations. But I feel 
sure that a mere extension of the class of Licentiates 
will be practically useless to us. What we must aim 
at is to transplant those now in the Licentiate class 
and outside and to add them to the effective strength 
of the Institute. 

Mr. ABTHUB CLYNE [J?.] : I understand Mr, 
Wigglesworth to suggest that the Boyal Institute 
should have the care of the mental side of the archi- 
tecths equipment, while it should be left to the Society 
of Architects to look after his welfare : “ mental ” on 
the one hand, “ welfare ” on the other. Will Mr. 
Wigglesworth explain the distinction ? 

Mr. wigglesworth : By the welfare of the 
architect I mean everything that concerns the 
architect and the position of the architect, in dis- 
tinction from architecture. The Institute represents 
the art of architecture ; and the registering body, 
whatever it be, would represent the architects. The 
grounds on which I developed this idea were purely 
those which Professor Simpson put forward, with a 
view to discover common points of union. One has 
lived long enough to see that the insignia attained by 
certain architects is a source of pride — ^perhaps undue 
pride— to those who have attained it, and of envy to 
those who have not ; and it seems to me that, whilst 
it is satisfactory to find Fellows and Associates of the 
Institute proud of their position, it is liable to react 
against union. Why not leave aside the question of 
insignia — of status — and unite on the common basis 
of community of interests 1 Why should we not 
commence by union? If it should endinParliainentary 
registration, let it end there ; that does not interest me 
for the moment. Professor Simpson has ably advo- 
cated unity, and on that we are all in agreement. 

Mb. a, R. JEMMETT [J.l : I had not the privilege 
of hearing all Professor Simpson’s paper, so I may be 
repeating something he said. But I would like to 


put this point of view forward : that, to my mind, 
the great trouble about unity is largely due to lack of 
unity of idea, to start with. You want a philosophic 
or theoretical idea of what an architect is, and of what 
our interests are, fox which we can all strive, and then 
you can acquire practical unity. Unity of action is 
the outcome of unity of thought. At present I think 
our interests or positions are very diversified, the 
interests of some architects are very different and 
seem almost opposed to those of others. Some spe- 
cialise on designing beautiful countiy houses and deal 
only with dehghtful country people ; hut other archi- 
tects in the provinces or the City of London have their 
time taken up with pettifogging details — surveying, 
party-walls, and the business aspect of it. You could 
go on and pick out half a dozen classes of architects, 
and you find that their interests do not coincide. 
Therefore, while we are at loggerheads on fundamen- 
tal principles and ideas, we are bound to have diffi- 
culties in getting practical unity. My view is that 
we ought, first of all, to try to make up our minds 
what an architect is, what his proper duties are, 
where he is doing his own fundamental essential work, 
and where he is doing work which is as well or better 
done by other professions. Until we do that, and so 
obtain a more definite and complete idea of what an 
architect's best interests are and should be, I do not 
think we shall get much further forward, I hope the 
meeting will hear that point in mind. The absolute 
necessity of unity is so obvious that it is not necessary 
to enlarge upon it. But 1 think that in the future 
we shall get even more than the unity of the profession 
in England. After the war, of course, nobody knows 
what will happen, but we can safely say we shall not 
be where we were before. And the difference seems 
likely to be on the side of Internationalism. I can 
see a confederation of all the architects in the universe 
coming along, Mr. Sidney Webb talked to us about 
architecture as a public service of England. I would 
look upon architecture as human service, as a service 
for all humanity. And it is for ns to enquire how we 
can best render that service. It will be for an autho- 
rity in public administration, like Mr, Sidney Webb, 
to say where we are wanted. Before long we shall 
have to have these conferences between architects 
on an international scale to investigate and determine 
how architecture may be Iwt placed at the service of 
humanity. But before we can start properly we 
must liave our own clear ideas upon unity and what 
we consider architecture is — before, among archi- 
tects of different nationalities, we can discuss archi- 
tecture to any good purpose. 

Now to get to a matter which is very much in our 
minds. Mr. Wigglesworth has put forward the idea 
of two societies : one to look after architecture, the 
other to look after business interests. That was put 
forward two or three years ago, but was not very 
favourably received. It is a very good i dea, however, 
for the interests of architects as private individuals 
very often oonftict with the interests of architecture : 
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there is no way out of it. If you follow a liberal 
art like architecture, follow it whole-heartedly, you 
often find you are doing so to the detriment of your 
pocket, your private interests. No society can look 
after both, and that is our difficulty here. We get 
cut into two sections. One man comes down full of 
generosity and wishes to do something for the good of 
architecture, another comes down to protect his 
pecuniary interests, and the moment one opens his 
mouth the other contradicts him, and they go on 
cancelling one another out. And we shall go on can- 
. celling one another out in this Institute to the end of 
time. If you get an Architectural Society, as distinct 
from a Society of Architects, an ArcMtectural Society 
composed of all the men in the country who are 
interested in architecture — architects and others — 
for improving architecture, you will be doing much 
good. And if you like to have a Trade Union or 
Guild for the protection of architects from the pecuni- 
ary point of view, very well : that is another kettle of 
fish. The two Societies will sometimes be in flat con- 
tradiction, but I think it is better to have flat contra- 
diction between two societies than among the mem- 
bers of one society, because in the latter case we annul 
one another’s efforts, and the Institute takes no strong 
action in either direction. 

With regard to the Society of Architects accepting 
that work, that is a matter for discussion ; hut I do 
think that if at the end of the war we have not come 
out with either one complete society, united among 
ourselves, or with the various functions of the two 
societies properly mapped out, we ought to be tho- 
roughly ashamed of ourselves. To allow the war to 
go on, all this struggle and upheaval and reconstruc- 
tion of society to go on for these several years, and to 
find ourselves at the end of it stiU haggling over 
pettifogging details which are of no interest whatever 
to humanity, would be a humiliating confession of 
failure. We have got to attain a unity out of the 
necessity of our own self-respect. 

Mb. B. G 9 ULBURN LOVELL [A .] : As Chairman 
of the Associates’ Committee existing before the war 1 
claim to speak for a very large number of Associates, 
who, as you know, are the dominating class of this 
Institute. At the last big conflict we had in 1914 the 
Associates were beaten in the room, but if the letters 
received from the provinces could have been read the 
Council could have claimed no real victory. The vast 
number of men were strongly opposed to the scheme 
..put forward by the Council, and at the follo\ring elec- 
tion the Associates made their influence felt. ^Their 
disapproval of that Council was made clear and em- 
phatic. I don’t believe a single member was returned 
to the new Council who had not been approved by the 
Associates’ Committee. Speaking on behalf of these 
Associates, most of whom are doing their duty at the 
Front, I believe it my duty to make an emphatic pro- 
test against anything being done which is at variance 
with the undertaking given by the late President at 


the outbreak of war. The idea of a meeting between 
the Institute and the Society of Architects might be 
good in helping to bring about the unity of the pro- 
fession, but the suggestions put forward by Professor 
Simpson I consider most dangerous, and if continued 
. in further they could rightly be termed most improper. 
They would certainly meet with a great deal of oppo- 
sition from the Associates, possibly leading to another 
cleavage in the profession. Bightly or wrongly these 
young men have followed on the lines laid down by the 
Fathers of the Profession. They have passed the ex- 
aminations required by the Institute and they very 
properly object to any other body of men being 
brought wholesale into the Institute unless through 
the same door as they themselves have passed. 

Pbof. S. D. ADSHEAD [F.] : Probably no one 
in this room is less competent to discuss a subject of 
this kind than I am, but one or two general questions 
have arisen which are of a controlling nature and 
therefore very important. It is very obvious that 
the question we are discussing comes very near to 
being within the meaning of the word contentious.” 
But I think that probably Mr, Lovell’s way of putting 
the case for the Associates is perhaps a little over- 
reaching the contentious nature of the subject ; I 
hope so. No one is more in sympathy with the Asso- 
ciate who has worked hard and passed his examina- 
tions than lam; no one would more appreciate the 
resentment he would feel in having others introduced 
into the Boyal Institute of British Architects who have 
not gone through the same hard training. But there 
is great importance in this unity : we are aU agreed 
about that. The point is : how can we arrive at it ? 
It seems to me it is a very great pity that the Society 
of Architects cannot in some way be joined up with 
this Institute. Why can’t we begin in a small "way ? 

I suppose the real issue with the Society is registration. 
I do not intend to enter into that, because I do not 
know exactly what it involves. But one point is very 
clear, that solid unity of architects is in itself of very 
great strength in the eye of the public, almost as great 
a strength, I think, as a registered body ; and I think 
if w'e can get the Society to join us, if it is only in 
sharing the same rooms to begin with, they might 
gradually see their way to become federated in a closer 
and closer professional status, - without in any way 
infringing upon those rights and that position of the 
Associate which he rightly claims to hold. I think 
if we were to attempt to do something on those lines, 
beginning in a very small way, we might gradually 
work the Society in. I have long felt it was a very 
great pity that these two institutions should work 
separately. 

There is another point of a general nature, and that 
is, we have heard a great deal about the welfare aspect 
of the profession and the architectural aspect. I 
would point out as a warning that we, as architects, 
in the eyes of the general public can carry this welfare 
or interest of the architect — ^liis private interest, his 
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pecuniaiyinterest — little too far if we arenot careful. 
1 am certain I am rigKt in saying that our first interest 
must he architecture. The other will follow. It is 
putting the cart before the horse to look after the 
architect and let architecture take second place. 1 
cannot emphasise that too much. 

Mb. S. B. CAULFIELD [F.] : I was very interested 
in Professor Simpson^s paper, and would like to 
carry his block of concrete simile a little further. 
Members of the Society and of other architectural 
bodies may be regarded as the matrix and aggregate 
for the new concrete. Certain conflicting interests for 
the moment keep them apart not only from ourselves, 
but from one another. Water must be added to form 
concrete and to combine old and new ; and this may 
be likened to the moving spirit working with a will to 
accomplish unity. The old block must be hacked away 
on the outside to form a key, which process may be 
compared with the R.I.B.A. altering its Charter to 
prepare for the addition. And the one other important 
operation need not be explained, which is to sweep 
away the dust and cobwebs clinging round the old 
block. 

The chairman : I think the good-will of this 
meeting has been apparent to all of us. We have not 
met here as a Society of Architects, or as an Institute, 
but we have met as architects, and there has been 
good-\vi]l all round. May I now follow on what 
Professor Adshead told us 1 I feel that he said some- 
thing that was idealistic on one side, and yet which 
was good policy on the other. It is only by getting 
the public’s consent and interest that we can exist. 
And it is only — ^though I hate to put it so — by ful- 
filling, in a high sense, a public function that we can 
hope at last, and in a large way, to get our remunera- 
tion.. Too narrow a view of the architect’s interest 
is always cutting away the foundation on which he 
stands. Our friend Mr. Butler, who spoke so ably, 
said at one point of his speech that architects did 
not go into the business for their health, but to earn 
their living. It is perfectly true ; it is good, honest, 
common English sense, and it is awfully difficult to 
meet it, for it carries conviction. But yet it must 
not be said, because it is not wholly true. It would 
not be a defence in a court of law to say, I did not 
do it for public service, I have got to earn my living.” 
The soldier does not follow his vocation to earn his 
living ” — quite the reverse very often. The clergy- 
man, it is supposed, does not perform his service to 
earn his living, although he does earn it incidentally. 
The doctor, too, did not take up his work for his 
health ” : he took it up for other people’s healfcli. 
Architects, too, exist to fulfil a great public function, 
and that has to be recognised, 

Pbofessor SIMPSON (in reply) : There seems to be 
absolute agreement amongst everybody as to the 
necessity for unity. But there seems to be a diver- 
sity of opinion as to whether unity should be found 
in one body or in two bodies. Some think one body 


only, others that unity would be best obtained by a 
division of the work and duties of an architect under 
two bodies. Personally, if I may say so, my idea is 
the one big body. I will ask you this question, who 
would you say exercised the greater poorer at the 
moment, engineers or architects ? I think there can 
be no doubt that the engineers are the stronger pro- 
fessional body, because they are united. There is 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, to which, I am 
told, practically every civil engineer in England of 
any repute whatsoever belongs. Then there is the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, a similar 
remark applies to tliem and to the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineer. I do not think there is sufficient 
diversity in our work to necessitate two separate 
bodies. They would overlap, and must overlap to a 
certain extent, with the re.sult that, instead of unity 
following, the reverse would be much more likely. 
That, at all events, is the way I look upon thi.s matter. 
I should like to see all the architects practising in 
England brought together under one distinct and 
separate body. I was sorry to hear — ^t.hough I sup- 
pose the views put forward were only natural — that 
the Associates are likely to stand out rigidly for what 
they regard as their rights — ^rights which, they con- 
sider, were conferred upon them by the passing of an 
examination. Well, I passed the Institute examina- 
tion something like thirty years ago, but I do not 
know that the mere passing of that examination made 
me any the better, and I never thought that it put 
me on a pedestal different from that on which men 
sat who had. not passed it. I would like to ask the 
Associates to think more of the actual work that is 
done by men than of the mere passing of an examina- 
ti on. If the Associates can show that the work of the 
men who might be admitted as Licentiates is inferior 
to their own, there is reason, undoubtedly, for keeping 
them out. But if such is not the case I cannot see 
that the mere passing of an examination gives Asso- 
ciates the right to keep others out of the Institute who 
may desire to come in. I was very glad to hear Mr. 
eJemmett say what he did : that, if we do not get a 
little forwarder, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 
And one of the advantages of these conferences is 
that they are informal ; we can therefore talk. But 
I do sincerely hope that in the same way as the con- 
ferences last year had excellent results — ^and I remind 
this meeting that these conferences were instituted on 
the suggestion of our Chairman to-day — so I hope 
that this conference and tixe others which will follow 
will he equally beneficial, and, as regards this con- 
ference especially, do something which will forward 
the unity of our profession. 


Touching the question of Registration referred to at the 
Conference a lesson may be learnt from the experiences of 
South African architects who were granted Statutory 
Registration a few years ago- Mr. Sidney Webb in his 
Papers on “ The Organisation of the Architectural Pro- 
fession,” published in recent issues of the Journal of the 
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American Instate of Architects^ says : — “ The South 
iirioaia branch of the Society of Architects, supported by 
its parent Society, agitated strongly for statutory registra- 
tion, which it succeeded in obtaining in 1909, by the 
Arbhitects’ Private Act (Transvaal), which the Provincial 
Legislature passed in that year. Under this Act all the 
architects then practising as principals in the Transvaal — 
180 in number — were enabled to unite in the Association 
of Transvaal Architects, and, in return for an initial fee of 
five guineas and a subscription of five guineas a year, were 
placed upon a statutory register.* Only registered prac- 
titioners are allowed by law to style themselves architects. 
Tiey elect a Council to manage the register, but, owing to 
defective drafting of the law, the Council finds itseK 
powerless to take any other action on behalf of the profes- 
sion. A scale of fees which it sought to impose by by-laws 
has been set aside by the Courts. Moreover, the Council 
finds itself unable to stop all sorts if ■■■ ■; ■■■ - '' ' 

civil engineers, builders, and ■■«■ ■■,. I i ' ■■ 'im 
perts” — from advertising for and undertaking architec- 
tural work. Under these circumstances the movement 
for any extendon of statutory registration to the whole 
Union makes little progress, though a long and complicated 
Bill was prepared in 1913.*’ — Em 


THE TWO BUILDING PEOFBSSIONS. 

By R. Burns Dick [J'.]. 

Extracts from the Presidential Address to the Northern 
Architectural Association, 19th December, 1917. 

I HAVE referred to the Work being done in conjunction 
with the BJ.B. A,, and that leads me to the thoughts 
that I wish to mve expression to, and I hope they 
will not be considered of a contentious nature, for I am 
rather opposed to the multiplication of utterances just 
now that only lead to confusion and nullify effort. , . . 
It seems to me that there is a strong tendency to be for 
ever tilting at the R.I.B.A. Much strenuous and unseen 
work is being done there by men of great ability and dis- 
cernment, to whom we owe much ; and many good move- 
ments are there initiated that are often still-born because 
of that carping oritioism that sees only the weaknesses 
inseparable from all human effort, and which end not in 
improving but destroying. How can progress be made if 
we are to wait until every detail of a projected reform is so 
framed as to meet every divergent view before it is 
launched ? 

We must make a move if we want to get on our road. 
If we recognise that where w© stand is untenable ground, 
then let us get out of it. What if we take a wrong step 
occasionally ? We are bound to do so at times. We will 
have bought experience, without which we cannot progress. 
How easy it is to be destructively critical. How vain we 
are of the cheaply earned notoriety. Let us rather give 
sympathetic support in obscurity, if we cannot be construc- 
tively helpful by our interference. We in the provinces, 
as olsewlicre, have been heard to blame the Institute for the 
lack of recognition our profession have received by the 
Government at this time, when our services would have 
been of undoubted value to the nation. Have we ourselves 
been moire successful in obtaining recognition by our local 
Authorities ? I think not. I brieve a genuine effort was 
made and promptly by the Institute. 

The term architect ” in the official mind only seems to 
carry with it the ability to provide ornamental trimmings, 
to be considered in the nature of luxuries. Where woSs 
of real public utility are concerned, the borough engineer, 
council surveyor, of even road surveyor, are accepted with- 


out question as the oracles to be employed, no matter how 
far removed from their province the matter may be, and 
how much it may be a question essentially for the architect 
and him only. These officials have usually enough call 
upon their time, skill, and intelligence in dealing with the 
work for which they have been appointed without saddling 
them with projects that require totally different training 
and experience from that with which they are equipped. 
There is a failure on the part of public bodies to understand 
that even a general knowledge of all the varied skill and 
experience that is necessary in the building and engineering 
that go to make up the structural work they control is 
beyond the capacity of any single individual, no matter 
how gifted ; and even if it were not, the remuneration 
frequently considered adequate is so low as to obtain only 
but incompetence and, in consequence, extravagance or 
inefficiency, or both. To fail to call in the architect or 
engineer, whose training and experience specially fit him 
for any contemplated public work, is to fail in doing the 
best in the common interest. To increase the staff of an 
official, as is often done, with the idea of economising by 
avoiding the fees of outside practitioners, does not meet 
the case ; for the ultimate results still rest on the skill and 
initiative of the responsible official, and a large staff does 
not improve his intelligence and capacity. On the con- 
trary, he loses that necessary personal touch, which results 
in inferior work. We see this every day in the muddle, 
confusion, and waste which is so evident in the hundred- 
and one overstaffed and unwieldy Government Depart- 
ments hastily improvised to meet the present crisis. Where 
an able chief has no more than he can keep in personal 
touch with, and a staff no more than sufficient to carry into 
effect the decisions and creations of his own mind, there 
you get- nearest to absolute efficiency. Where a depart- 
ment grows beyond that, as at the iiresent time, it may be 
impossible to avoid, inefficiency and waste invariably creep 
in. To get the right man for the right place may be a 
difficult matter, but the failure is generally due to lack of 
underetanding as to qualities essential or possessed. This 
has certainly been so in the matter of the utilisation of the 
architect since the outbreak of war. Because the Royal 
Engineer met the needs of the Army in peace time, it seems 
to have been assumed that, with the vast enlargement of 
the Army, and its enormously increased complexity of 
building and contingent requirements, the engineer — not 
only the civil engineer, but the engineer of no matter what 
genre — ^was the first on whom to caJ for all and every 
nature of such requirements. Well , 1 have np great quarrel 
with that, for all the engineers they could get would be 
valuable for some part of the work, hut their indiscriminate 
use — eleotrica* r’'.g‘r''rr“ t'* after building work, gas 
engineers to C \i 'a. :\ schemes, and so on — and 

the failure to use architects equally with engineers is to he 
greatly deplored. If architects had immediately been em- 
ployed in large numbers in connection with planning of 
camps, provision of hutments, billeting of troops, and 
many other wa}^ in which their general and special experi- 
ence wordd have been useful, very large economies in time 
and expense, I believe, would have been effected. Any 
self-styled practical or business man, failing the engineer, 
was evidently preferred. All of which shows a confusion 
of thought on the part of those who might know better as 
to the r 5, rr- **. .f the engineer and architect. , . . 

Thii • »:'ii in matters utilitarian between 

the two branches of the constructive arts leads me to con- 
sider the relative positions they occupy. The fact that we 
are ruled out of court at such a crisis in our history goes 
deeper than any sins of omission or commission on the part 
of the Institute. Its origin must be sought in the dawn of 
that great new industrial era that opened in the early years 
of last century. 

The new and ever-increasing demands made by industry, 
seconded by the inventor and worker in the conversion of 
iron for the construction of works entirely of a utilitarian 
nature, produced the new school of designer and constructor 
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known as the “ Engineer,” whose main concern was to take 
the new needs and new material and employ them in the 
scientific methods that Ms skill and growing experience 
were gradually evolving in the brilliant way that time has 
disclosed, without however any conscious effort to give 
sesthetic expression to his work. He was essentially prac- 
tical and that was the demand of the age that produced 
him. 

The arcliitect has held the proud claim of being the 
greatest of all historians of man’s march through the ages, 
ever since he extricated himself from the primeval morass 
and sot his foot on the ever hardening highway of civilisa- 
tion, . . . 

But why have we been robbed of our right to be con- 
sidered practical ? What constructional problems hitherto 
had been beyond the arcliitect ? Did he not do the most 

dar'" V ■' ,f " feats ages before the. new engineer, .with 

his to the purely practical, came into exis- 

tence ? Was he not practical ? Essentially so, but he did 
not end there. Are his aqueducts, stadia, baths, bridges, 
fortified strongholds, disfigurements amongst their sur- 
roundings ? He handled his materials with imagination, 
and bent the most intractable to his will. It was not suffi- 
cient that his buildings should be ad‘‘(j na<v for practical 
uses for which they were erected. Tiu- m was per- 

fectly arranged for its purpose ; and think of the inspiring 
grandeur of the Roman amphitheatres wherever found. . . . 

There is no doubt that the arcliitect, w^rapped in the 
proud tradition and convention of his great art, failed 
to rise to the changes taking place around him, failed to 
see that the mantle of his daring and resourceful fore- 
runner was slipping from his shoulders, and that a new 
race of constructors was arising unrestrained by those 
traditions of the centuries which in the architect’s hands 
should have moulded with their graces the new creations 
of the industrial age. That these works could have been 
so handled can be seen in those cases where the architect 
did rise to his responsibility and seize his opportunity. A 
notable example of this genius of adaptability which con- 
tinued down through a thousand years can be seen in our 
own old city, in one of the creations of the new age, the 
Central Railway Station (standing as it does within a 
stone’s throw of the Norman keep), a monument to the 
skill of its designer, John Dobson. Enter it and see the 
grace of his iron construction of seventy years ago, and 
contrast it with the extension in steel of the engineer of 
half a century later. The wide cleavage between the 
architect and the engineer is there epitomised, and its 
acceptance has grown with the new generations. 

I am not attempting to pull down the engineer from the 
strong position which he has fully earned. Indeed, the 
story of his rise to that position in the short space of a 
century is a romance fascinating in the extreme. Some of 
his great achievements will rank with the great monuments 
of all time. His canals, his dams, his great marine con- 
structions, his lighthouses, his quays, will have something 
of the endurance of the great building works of the past, 
and their outstanding benefit to man’s progress invests 
them with a qualitj^ from which no lack of the aesthetic 
can detract. But his purely steel structures, wonderful as 
many of them are, I venture to think, will leave little 
permanent trace in the long history of building. . . . 
Naked steel has only been filling the gap until the engineer 
could produce a greater and more lasting medium in which 
to express his genius. This he has found in ferro-ooncrete, 
and with it and him we have an opportunity to regain 
some of our lost heritage. This seems a favourable oppor- 
tunity to boldly , say what is in my mind, and what may 
lay me open to sharp criticism. The civil engineer is 
essentially a son of architecture just as much as the true 
architect is an engineer. He is not a rival, as he is some- 
times looked upon ; he is growing up side by side with us 
and sharing with us the common privilege and duty of 
worthily expressing in jconcrete form the multifarious 
activities and advancement of the age we live in. 


If he has for the most part given himself up to meeting 
the purely materialistic demands of the time in a purely 
materialistic manner, that cannot continue ; for the blind, 
fierce rage of wealth and power lust that for a century has 
thrown the inventor, the scientist, the artisan — all the 
’ f.’ d • of the peoples — ^into the cauldron of 

'>■■■■!■■ I • ; . ‘Vs shows signs of spending itself. We 
are beginning once more to wake up to the age-old truth 
that “ Man cannot live by bread alone.” The wholesale 
disfigurement of the countryside, the grimy, sordid and 
congested life of the worker, living in a polluted atmo- 
sphere of mind and body, the dried-up sympathies of the 
power controllers, are too big a price to pay for material 
gain (even if more evenly distributed), and it is not a 
chapter in Iiistory that will place the architect or engineer 
quite so high as he imagines. Signs are not wanting that 
pure science alone in the designs of the .constructional 
engineer will be declared equally as unsatisfactory as art 
alone in the work of the architect. In both cases the needs 
must be met in the most practical and scienlific manner, 
but, in addition, must be imbued with that subtle some- 
thing which is expressive of that other side of a people’s 
intelligence, which for want of a better name we call 
“ soul,” The art of the architect, so far as building works 
are concerned, has been the medium of this expression, and 
good or bad as that art may have been at any given period, 
it has always represented the level attained by the spirit 
of the time, not merely the individuality of the artist, 

I say that this finer quality is beginning to assert itself 
— a reaction is setting in, and one of its most pronounced 
signs is in the growing demand for better housing con- 
ditions for the workers, better working conditions in the 
factories. It is also shown in the choice of sites for works, 
in their lay-out, in a feeling for the amenities of the neigh- 
bourhood in which they stand, in the replacement of old 
health-destroying workshops by light, spacious, and com- 
fortable erections. And, curiously enough, it is in the 
most critical time in our history that the pace in this all 
desirable tendency is being forced. The erection of can- 
teens is being vigoro.usly encouraged in connection with 
works, designed wherever possible in such a manner as to 
increase the comfort, happiness, and self-respect of the 
workers. The professional journals have already shown 
us excellent examples of ther* r quiet, 

suitable, and architectural i-im ■ -‘.h ■ them 

from the atmosphere of the workshop. The administra- 
tive buildings of factories which are near public highways, 
as they nearly always are, are made pleasing and interest- 
ing architectural features of which their siirroundmus need 
not be ashamed. The works themselvc--, i!;eugli oi icnof 
less substantial material, are treated in an unobjectionable 
manner, and often with considerable grace. Electric 
power has transformed their interiors into intensely in- 
teresting and attractive hives of industry. Close by, in an 
rumVr of cases, may be seen new garden 
. ■■■ .-.fing of U" charming in their 

■; and j. ■ . ■ ' « • of home life 

I !.. . i'. ■M ■■ their external appearance, a state of 
things which cannot fail to react on the health and charac- 
ter of the occupier, and provide a valuable asset to the 
nation. These are signs that cannot be ignored, ‘and what 
makes them more encouraging is the fact that both the 
capitalist and the worker are at the back of the change.^. 

Now, all this points to a time when the architect and 
engineer will wake up to the fact of their common parent- 
age, and will see that only by recognition of their inter- 
dependence can they carry on the best traditions of the 
great build,er3 of the .past, and worthily represent in their 
monuments the might and soul of the age. The self- 
sufficiency that arrogates to itself pre-eminence in the 
building arts is out of place in either one or other camp. 

What we do want is to recognise and get the public to 
recognise that we are by training practical, that we cannot 
be good architects without being so, that the*qualities that 
make up a good engineer are to be found also in us. We 
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do not want to minimise the splendid qualities of the 
engineer, but we do want to emphasise the fact that in 
much public work, as in private, the special training and 
experience of each are necessary, that neither one nor the 
other alone is sufficient to give the best attainable. 

The time appears to be approaching, if it is not already 
here, when we must frankly collaborate with the engineer 
in almost any large work upon which we are engaged, and 
give him his share of responsibility and credit. Either 
we must permanently work together and become “ archi- 
tects and engineers,” or, where" the nature of our practice 
does not call for this permanent alliance, call in the 
engineer as a collaborator when necessity arises. 

The problems with which an architect of to-day has to 
grapple are infinitely greater than his predecessor of, say, 
a century ago was confronted with. The arcliitect of that 
day could himself handle all the elements of his designs 
and personally direct their materialisation. To-day also 
ho is expected to do this, and it is essential to the best 
work that he should continue to do so in the sense of con- 
ceiving and working out the scheme as a whole; but all 
details are no longer those of material and craftsmanship, 
well within his ^iHty as of old, hut are intricacies of 
TiV d trained specialists, the nature of whose 

A-:"!. I :i! /, ■ iv ‘ ■ 'i.nown by him in a general way. 

He is none the less the author of the work with which his 
name is associated as architect because he is no longer able 
to work out and specify in detail all that goes to the com- 
plete realisation of lus conception. Of old, the variety of his 
mental attainments were equal to those demands in most 
buildings with which he had to deal ; but now the most 
versatile and highly equipped mind is insufficient by itself 
to evolve all the complex details of modern practice. In 
addition to as much skill as was ever required of his fore- 
runner, lie must he able to select and ally with him other 
minds of as high quality as his own, but trained in the 
special crafts that are to form part of his work as a whole, 
and direct their energy into the niches he has prepared for 
them. It is a great position which will not suffer from 
frank and open collaboration with the civil engineer — ^not 
the contractor engineer, but the professional expert who 
can be treated as a confrere. 

What could better ensure perfection in great works, 
whether they are classed as architectural or engineering, 
than such an association ? We want more architecture in 
erections that are looked upon as purely utilitarian in 
character ; and we cannot do without engineering in the 
most architectural of a nation’s work. A shipyard or 
dockyard would appear to offer little scope for the archi- 
tect, but it is surprising how much there often is in such 
work that is essentially of a nature requiring the special 
training of an architect. Probably the one weak spot in 
an otherwise fine engineering scheme may he found in the 
handling of — say t£e office block, cante-np, gfitf;hou.sf:s, 
and such necessary items that have been CMvihiil oni wiib- 
out the engineer’s complement, in this case the architect. 
The same occurs where the architect is the controlling 
head and attempts from his own imperfect knowledge to 
direct himself the often important en^'neering section of 
his scheme. 

It is true that in some cases a satisfactory collaboration 
is arranged, hut too often there is a tendency to ward off 
and keep severely in the background and to treat as a 
rival the professional adviser that we cannot do without. 
This want of open alliance with the consulting engineer 
leads in many cases to dealing wdth engineer contractors, 
who naturally push their own methods irrespective of 
whether they are the best or not, and the architect cannot 
discriminate as would the^ independent engineering con- 
sultant. 

Much might be said for such an alliance in its effects on 
combating that growing practice on the part of the autho- 
rities of entrusting the designing, as well as execution, of 
huge hull ding hnd engineering schemes 
firms. f?ueh a principle is thoroughly ■. . •:\\\ [ ;i .ir'ii- 


mental to the best interests of the community. Further- 
more, it threatens to reduce the trained professional man 
to the position of henchman to the contracting syndicate, 
forcing him, for want of independent work, to enter their 
employment. 

Public bodies and the public generally should by one 
way or another be made to v- r.’-" . ■ !v’:vj: of the oneness 

that unites the engineer an<I !,iui above all that 

we are essentially practical by nature of our training and 
experience. There is much to be done in order to bring 
this about, both on the part of the Institute and the Allied 
Societies as well as by individual architects. Certain 
matters that are at present under discussion have a con- 
siderable hearing on this, and I believe will bear fruit. If 
I am right in my supposition as to American methods of 
practice, then the very highly successful work that is being 
done by our Transatlantic confreres will give some support 
to the views I have enunciated. 

In these somewhat rambling and, I fear, immature, 
thoughts I have endeavoured to suggest the desirability, 
if not the necessity, of some closer alliance between the 
two building professions^ — civil engineering and architec- 
ture — and I give them only as thoughts that have forced 
themselves on my mind by my own experience and obser- 
vation, and cordially invite the criticism to which to many 
they no doubt are open. 


AMERICAN TIMBER. 

A Special Meeting of the Practice Standing Cora- 
mittee, to which the Council and the Science Standing 
Committee were invited, was held on Tuesday, the 
18th December, 1917, to meet Mr. John R. Walker, 
Trade Commissioner of the United States Department 
of Commerce. The Chairman, Mr. George Hubbard, 
in introducing Mr. Walker, stated that he had come 
over to England with the primary object of informing 
this country how it would be able to obtain American 
timber after the war, and he would explain to the 
meeting the quahty and supply of American woods 
generally and in particular, and be prepared, no doubt, 
to reply to any questions and take part in the general 
discussion of the subject in all its details. 

Mr. Walker, addressing the Meeting, said : — 

All the world is interested in the question of the supply 
of raw materials which will be available at the conclusion of 
the war. Your nation, which imports so large a part of 
its raw materials, is deeply concerned with this question, 
and one of the most important of these materials is timber. 
The American nation is interested in the question of 
timber, because it is one of our chief natural resources, and 
because our Allies — Belgium, France, Italy, and Great 
Britain — are looking to us to play a large part in the recon- 
struction which must take place at the end of the war, 
Neither your nation, nor our own, desire to be found un- 
prepared for peace, and I have been sent over here by my 
Government to study the whole situation with respect to 
timber importation and usage, with a view to formulating 
plans which will ensure that such supplies as we are able to 
furnish will be used to the best advantage. 

When I embarked upon this mission I examined the 
statistics relating to timber production and timber impor- 
tation by the various countries of the world, and was 
struck by the fact that while Great Britain is the largest 
importer of timber, and ours the largest producer of timber 
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the amount of business which we have done with one 
another has been relatively unimportant. Great Britain 
normally imports some 2,500,000 standards of timber per 
year, and of this amount only 250,000 standards, or 
10 per cent., comes from America. Our nation produces 
20,000,000 standards of timber per year, which is as much 
as all the rest of the world combined, and only 1 per cent, 
is shipped to you. 

My study of the situation during the three months that I 
have been here has led me to the conclusion that the small- 
ness of this trade is not altogether a matter of geography, 
but is largely due to the fact that your practice in the use 
of wood for general construction purposes does not coincide 
with our practice in producing it, and that this has served 
as a bar to a larger trade. 

During the past fifty years or more that your nation has 
looked to the outside world for the major portion of its 
timber supplies, 90 per cent, or more of your importation 
has been the soft woods of the Baltic and of Canada, and 
your building practice has been based upon the character- 
istics of these woods. It has been found that scantlings 
and joists of certain sizes are required in these woods to 
support certain strains, and these sizes have come to be 
recognised as standard by architects, builders, and local 
authorities. . 

When we in America began to build with wood in the 
colonial days we built with our Northern yellow pine and 
spruce, and employed the same standards which you use. 
This practice was brought over from the mother country by 
our ancestors. Since the middle of the last century, how- 
ever, our Northern soft wood forests have begun to show 
signs of depletion, and our saw milling industry has become 
largely established in our Southern and Far Western forests. 
In our Southern pine forest, which stretches along the 
coastal plain from Virginia to Texas, are found three sub- 
species of timber, which we denominate under the collective 
name of Southern yellow pine. These three sub-species are 
long leaf pine, short leaf pme, and Loblolly pine. The long 
leaf pine has been known in this market as pitch pine, and 
the short leaf and Loblolly pine as North Carolina pine. 
The chief characteristics of the long leaf pine are that it is 
of relatively slow growth, and consequently close grained 
and possesses exceptional strength. Also it consists 
largely of heart wood as distinguished from sap wood, and 
-r ", 1 quantity of pitch and turpentine, for which 
;■■■ . V, ■ i: i... ■ great durability when exposed to moisture. 
The Loblolly pine on the contrary is a tree of rapid growth, 
and consequently wide grained, and is alm**-^ -- 

sap wood. It has less strength and less -I :■ .-i?' ; -I .!■ 
long leaf pine, but is better adapted for use in joinery, as it 
is more easily worked, and takes paint better because it 
contains less pitch and turpentine. The short leaf pine 
occupies a middle place between the long leaf and the 
Loblolly. Certain specimens approximate the long leaf 
pine and others the l4oblolly pine. 

The annual production of these Southern pines is in 
excess of 7,000,000 standards, and it is the wood which we 
use more largely than any other for general housebuilding 
and construction work. For' interior finish and joinery 
and for the carcassing of buildings we use these three woods 
interchangeably, and when we want exceptional strength 
we stipulate that the material must be close grained, and 
when we want exceptional durability we stipulate that the 
material must be free of sap. While it is the long leaf pine 
which most readily complies with these requirements yet a 


short leaf or a Loblolly timber which also complies with 
these requirements gives equal satisfaction. The test for 
strength is not the sub-species to which the particular stick 
belongs, but the closeness of the grain, and the percentage 
of hard or “ summer ” wood ; likewise the test for dura- 
bility is not the sub-species, but the percentage of heart 
wood. 

Our other principal soft wood production is in the 
Pacific North West, of the wood which we call Douglas fir, 
and which is called here Oregon pine and British Columbia 
pine. The amiual production of Douglas fir is 2,500,000 
standards. This wood is used by us for all the purposes for 
which we use Southern pine. It is a wood which is practi- 
cally free of sap, and is consequently durable, although 
somewhat less durable than the best long leaf pine. Very 
large sizes are obtainable in this wood, and for the next few 
years while ocean freight rates remain abnormally high it 
will perhaps only be the larger sizes which can be profitably 
imported. The weight of Douglas fir is slightly less than 
the weight of long leaf pine, and its strength correspond- 
ingly less. It has about the same general strength as short 
leaf pine. 

When we began using Southern pine and later on 
Douglas fir, we found that we were using a harder and a 
stronger wood than the Northern pines and spruces which 
we had previously used, and in course of time there was 
evolved through the collaboration of architects and timber 
producers certain standard sizes of joists, scantlings and so 
forth in these woods, which are smaller than the sizes which 
we had formerly used in the softer woods, but which pro- 
duce not only an equivalent of strength but a surplus. 

Without at this time going into all the details of the 
subject of standard sizes, a general view of the situation 
may be given by the statement that the general practice in 
our Southern and in our Western pine industries is to manu- 
facture all material to even inches in width — ^in other 
words, the stock sizes are 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches in width 
by 1, 1 J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 inches in thickness. 

The custom with the saw mills is to set their saws to pro- 
duce the dimensions above given in the green tiniher. 
These stock sizes are then piled for drying — ^the smaller 
sizes and boards being frequently artificially dried by dry 
kilns— and in the process of drying the timber shrinks 
slightly below the sizes above named. The rate of shrink- 
age in these woods is not as uniform as in the slower- 
growing Baltic and Canadian woods. Consequently the 
general practice is to run these dry boards, scantlings, and 
joists through a planing or equalizing machine, which 
finishes them to a size which is of course somewhat smaller 
than the scant sizes of the rough dried material above indi- 
cated. In other words, a 6 by 2 joist would be that exact 
size when it came from the saw mill ; after it had dried it 
would perhaps be 1| inches by 5| inches. The standard or 
finished size of a 6 inch joist is however 5f inches, which is 
arrived at by running the stick through a planing machine 
and planing one edge so as to produce this dimension. 
When desired, one side of the joist is also planed, without 
extra charge, down to the standard size of 1| inches. The 
standard size of all scantlings and joists is likewise f of an 
inch scant of the nominal green size. 

All inch lumber is finished to l-f of an inch in thickness, 
and when the edges are planed the standard width is J inch 
scant of the nominal or green size. Flooring strips are 
If of an inch in thickness, and 2|*, 3^, and 5J- face measure 
exclusive of the tongue, and all of this material is tongued 
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aad grooved. The nommal or green size of the flooring 
strip which produces a piece of flooring f-f hy 3 J in width 
is 1 by 4. 

Elaborate tests have been made by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, and by the Canadian Forest 
Service, to determine the strength of various woods, and 
these tests indicate that the Southern pines are from 33| 
per cent, to 50 per cent, stronger than Canadian and Baltic 
yellow pine, red pine, and spruce, and that Oregon pine is 
25 per cent, stronger than these Northern woods. I have 
also seen the results of special tests made in this country for 
various purposes, which confirm the general comparisons 
above given. It therefore appears that while a 6 by 2 
Southern pine joist dried and finished to If by 5| would 
contain per cent, less cross section or cubic area than a 
6 by 2 Baltic or Canadian red wood or white wood full-size 
joist, yet it would possess the equivalent strength of such a 
joist, and in fact something like 15 per cent, more strength. 

The plan which I propose is that in your building plans 
of the future provision be made for the use of American 
woods in the American standard sizes as an alternative for 
the Baltic woods in their standard sizes. Heretofore it has 
been impossible to sell a 6 by 2 pitch pine or Southern pine 
joist in competition with the Baltic 6 by 2, for the reason 
that to produce a joist which would be 6 by 2 when dried it 
would be necessary for our mills to change their normal 
method of manufacture and to charge you with this ex- 
peixse as well as with the waste wloich would be involved in 
reducing to our standard sizes all of the low grade material 
which would be produced, and which we would have to 
keep at home. 

I am convinced, however, that if our standard sizes are 
provided for, they can be sold in competition with the equi- 
valent sizes from the Baltic and from Russia. The cost 
price of these standard sizes would be £2 a standard less 
than the cost of producing the special sizes for this market. 
There would be an infinitely greater stock of material from 
which to draw, and the material would be dried before ship- 
ment, which would save cargo space and freight charges* I 
am of the opinion, therefore, that these standard sizes of 
Southern pine could be delivered in these markets at £4 a 
standard less than the special sizes which this market has 
heretofore called for, and the supplies available would be 
larger despite the heavy demand which will be made upon 
us by Belgium, France, and other countries. 

Unquestionably, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia 
are more favourably situated to supply your market and 
the other European markets than our Southern and 
Western producers, but if, as everyone anticipates, a short- 
age of raw materials will exist at the conclusion of the war, 
the most favourably situated woods will reflect their advan- 
tage of location by a marked increase in price. In fact 
they will move up to the point where they will meet the 
competition of less favourably situated supplies, and con- 
sequently the plan which I have suggested, and which will 
make available for this market thousands of standards of 
materials which have never before been available, will un- 
questionably exert a profound influence upon the tendency 
of timber prices. 

Tliere are numerous other American woods which are- 
produced in large volume, and which have special advan- 
tages for special uses, such as cypress, sequoia, western red 
cedar, western white pine, and sugar pine, which are very 
little known in your market, and regarding which I am 
planning measures to bring their advantages to the atten- 
tion of the timber trade and timber users, but I think it 


best to confiiiie this statement to the principal issue as out- 
lined above, and to the two principal woods which are pro- 
duced, and which will be available for export in the largest 
quantities. 

The following is a pr6ois of the discussion which followed 
Mr, Walker's remarks: — 

Mr. John W. SiivrrsoN [F.] inquired whether American 
timbers are officially standardised and marked by the 
Government, and pointed out that the information fur- 
nished by the United States of America should indicate the 
approximate cost and suitability for usage, etc., of Oregon 
pine relatively with those of the Baltic timber now in 
general use. The first pressing need would be a substitute 
for deal,” until now the common every-day material of 
the British builder. He did not liimself anticipate serious 
difficulty in adopting American scantlings for use in this 
country, but we must know the classification of the woods 
proposed to be imported in comparison with the “ deal ” 
standard of general utility and price. 

Oregon pine would not work up to a good painting 
suriace, an important consideration in our damp climate. 
The architect, faced with a collection of specimen samples 
of American or Colonial woods, could not determine their 
practical value unless he were told, in general terms, 
“ Where you would use deal or oak we should use this, 
that, or the other.” As regards the hardwoods he did not 
expect to find the same difficulty of supply as with the 
soft, the demand for them being comparatively limited. 

The desire of all British architects would he to encourage 
the imports of our American Allies rather than those of 
countries which had preferred neutrality in a conflict to 
determine whether civilisation or autocratic barbarism 
should dominate the world. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee [F.] referred to the well-known 
liability of Oregon pine to decay when the ends of the 
timbers are built into brickwork ; a liability shared to a 
less degree by pitch-pine. Mr. Dicksee stated that he 
raised this point as it was not desirable that we should use 
a timber in a position for which it was not suitable, and he 
always advised when he found that Oregon was being used 
that the brickwork should not be bunt up close to the 
timber, but a half-inch air space should he left all round 
the end of the timber. 

Mr. H. A. Satcheld [F.] stated that Mr. Walker’s in- 
formation was much appreciated, and that it removed 
many misconceptions as to the adaptability of these woods 
to our requirements. 

Perhaps the most significant information elicited from 
Mr. Walker was that America intended seriously to com- 
pete with European supplies after the war, and that, if we 
could not be persuaded to adopt their standards, they u^ere 
prepared to adapt their supplies to our ideas. 

It has long been a matter for regret that the English 
timber trade should have done so little to spread amongst 
architects exact detailed information as to its methods and 
supplies, as is evidenced by the negligible proportion of 
circulars or statistics about timber (apart, perhaps, from 
Colonial varieties) which reach them as compared with 
those dealing with other materials. The result has been 
to render it a very slow process to oust traditional descrip- 
tions and to bring specifications up to date. In view of 
this Mr. Walker’s proposal to prepare and circularise a 
pamphlet embodying practical statistics and suggestions 
wr. ■ vr.rt’ru'IrrV ■-’come, especially as he offered to submit 
at.- r to a committee of the Institute before 

publication. How far Mr. Walker has at present succeeded 
in recommending his views to the conservative ideas of 
the trade he did not say, though he stated he had been in 
conference with them. The difficulties with the authori- 
ties resiiousihle for Building By-laws in regard to size, etc., 
did not seem insuperable to those present, provided a wide 
demand could be established. 
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Mr. W. Henby White [JP.] thought that what really is 
needed, if the American timber trade wish to encourage 
the use of American timber in the British Isles, is a pam- 
phlet addressed to architects and builders upon the follow- 
ing points ; 

1. As to the various American timbers available, with 
their* proper trade names, marks and brands, and their 
characteristics and fitness for various kinds of works (also 
showing the probable cost in normal times if possible). 

2. A comparison with the Baltic timbers hitherto used, 

3. Information should be given as to the strength, 
quality and behaviour of such scantlings available, and a 
tabulation of their safe loads, and an assurance that in 
normal times stocks would be available on the British 
markets in sufficient quantities. Also if certain “ brands ” 
or “ marks ” are specified that such marks or brands will 
carry full guarantees as to quality, fitness of purpose, 
strength and seasoning. 

Mr. B. Barclay Niven [i^.] remarked that it is evident 
that there will continue to be a great demand for timber for 
some time after the war, but before we can consider 
making use of the American timber which Mr. Walker 
described, a good deal of additional information is wanted. 
It is right that architects should lead in these matters, and 
he suggested that the Institute should set up a committee 
to deal with tins important subject. In view of the 
reconstructive programme of the Government for which 
timber from many sources will be needed, we should at once 
give full attention to the consideration of all the now 
kinds available, and ascertain definitely for what pujqioses 
they are suitable. We should also like to have notes of 
the experience of American architects in dealing with 
these timbers, so that we may know what precautions to 
take, and avoid pitfalls, 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [i^.] said that the Oregon pine 
shipped to England was not cut until the order was given, 
and it was shipped green without any seasoning, and the 
voyage through the tropics which takes from five to six 
months caused the wood to sweat and stain, and the wood 
often arrived in a bad condition. The wood ought to be 
properly seasoned before shipment and graded under 
standard marks that should be a guarantee as to quality. 
We also wanted the scantlings in use in America, giving 
the span they were used for and the factor of safety used. 
It was well known that difficulties as to dry rot and other 
defects existed in American timber because the Inspection 
Department of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Assurance Companies was an association for marking 
timber for factory and workshop construction, and their 
inspection should be applied to timber to be exported to 
England. 

Mr. G. Hornblower [F.] commented that after con- 
siderable expeiionoe of American timber he had found 
American Rock Maple a very valuable wood and most 
durable for the flooring of factories where capacity to resist 
hard wear and occasional moisture was essential. He was 
sui'prised to find how admirably the maple flooring had 
stood traffic during 18 years of factory life. As regards 
the differences between the American and Baltic thicknesses 
and scantlings, he thought we should have to accept the 
established American dimensions, and was of opinion that 
there would be no difficulty in practice, as one need merely 
specify, a.g., 1 inch nominal for American 1-inch flooring, 
it being understood that in practice one would be getting 
American standard flooring one inch in thickness less saw- 

cuts. , , 

Mr. C. A. Datjbney [A,] pointed out that the proposals 
before the Conference involved very large commercial con- 
siderations. As the matter was worthy of the American 
Government’s serious consideration, it seemed that the 
most effective method of fostering the proposed trade 
would be for that Government, in co-operation with the 
American merchants, to establish here a small exhibition 
i.j. 1 r, bureau. Samples of the materials and 
, .■■■ .! . . vAd be kept here for reference by architects 


and builders. The R.I.B.A. and other interested institu- 
tions could co-operate to make known the objects of the 
bureau. The British Government h- to 

assist, say, by lending the necessary .■ ■ ■•■.r- i •\i\ 

The Chairman observed that in view' of the certainty of 
the shortage of timber after the war it was very gratifjdng 
to know that there was a definite prospect of obtaining 
supplies from America. The matter was an extremely 
important one, and it would receive the careful and sym- 
pathetio consideration of the Institute. Mr. Walker had 
agreed that the preiiaration of a pamphlet on the lines 
indicated was necessary and desirable, and upon comple- 
tion of this document it would be distributed among 
members of the R.I.B.A. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Walker for the careful 
and lucid manner in which he had put his information be- 
fore the members of the Institute was proposed and carried 
unani mously, 

Percival M. Fraser, Hon. Secretary, 
Practice Standing Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Education of the Architect. 

4 Raymond Buildings, Qrayi^ s Inn, W,Q, i 
29tJi December 1917, 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Bear Sir, — In the October number of the Journal 
Mr. Waiter Millard called attention in a serious way 
to the criticisms of the Institute Examination made 
by Professor Pite and Professor Biclde, and in the 
current number Mr, Biidden follows with definite 
criticism- of the Testimonies of Study Committee. 

Mr, Dickie is troubled, very justly, because the 
mere fact of an examination lying before the students 
prevents the schools from worlang to the greatest 
advantage, and Mr. Budden seems to feel that the 
examination would be improved by being definitely 
related to the work of the schools and conducted 
mainly by the professors. The examination is, 
however, a twofold one ; the first part of it, the 
“ Intermediate/’ he&vs directly on what is, or should 
be, taught in the schools— the history and chara cteris- 
tics of .architecture and the broad facts of construc- 
tion. As regards this part of it all criticism is dis- 
armed by the fact that a student’s school record is 
accepted in place of it ; the schools pursue any course 
that commends itself to them and bold their own 
examinations ; an External Examiner inspects the 
work on behalf of the Board, and all students who 
have aquitted themselves well are accepted without 
sitting for the Intermediate Examination. 

The Final Examination is in a different category— 
it is a professional one, and the purpose of it is to test 
a man’s qualifications for practising as an architect ; 
one would wish that it might be conducted through- 
out by practising architects of the widest knowledge 
and experience. The designs made as Testimonies of 
Study leading up to it are a most valuable part of this 
examination, and to my mind to put them practically 
under the control of the school professors would be 
exactly the wrong thing to do, No one questions 
their capacity or judgment, but the point is that as 
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ilie designs form part of a professional examination 
they should be judged by practising architects as 
opposed to directors of schools. 

Mr. Budden questions the soundness of the awards 
that are made, and differences of opinion in such 
matters are inevitable ; but the committee is a strong 
one and comprises some of the best known men in the 
profession. 

As Professor Pite points out, the examination is to 
be revised ‘‘ after the war,” and novr is the time for 
the heads of schools to express their views on all 
matters connected with it. Let them meet and 
settle upon the points that, in their view, call for 
amendment and lay their conclusions before the 
Board. It is probably a bad thing that the Schools 
seem impelled to work with one eye on the Institute 
Examination, but as this is actually the case the 
examination should be so shaped as to exert the 
soundest possil^le influence on education. 

Personally I do not agree with Mr. Budden’s con- 
tention that the Board should consist to the extent of 
one half of Professors or Directors of Education. At 
present the proportion is eight to twenty-five, in 
addition to a number of Advisory Members, and even 
if the schools dealt with the entire training of the 
young architect this proportion would seem to be a 
sound one ; but as a matter of fact the school training 
is only a beginning, and therefore it seems sound 
policy for the Board to consist mainly of those who 
have long experience of actual practice. 

As for the matter of informing students of the 
reasons why designs are rejected, it would no doubt 
be useful, educationally, to do so ; but it has been 
seriously considered and felt to be impracticable. It 
has often happened, however, that a student who felt 
aggrieved has been interviewed and the reasons for 
not accepting his design have been explained to him. 

May I say in conclusion that to form the Board 
into a kind of administrative body for the schools 
would be an error. The individuality of the schools 
is a valuable asset and notliing should be done to 
impair it or to weaken the spirit of emulation -that 
should exist between the various schools. — ^Yours 
faithfully, Arthttr Keen 

lion. Sec. Board of Architectural Education. 

The Comacine Builders. 

Cambridge : 20th Dec. 1917. 
To the Editor, Journal K.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Sir T. Gr. Jackson’s reference to the m}i}h of 
the Comacine builders ” in his review of Porter’s fine 
work on Lombard Architecture,* met with criticism 
from Mr. Ravenscroft in your October issue. The 
suggestion of his own researches and the mention of 
his own book raised the hope that some firm ground 
might have been reached in the quagmire through 
which Freemason Archaeology flounders after Hittites, 
Solomon’s Temple, Quatuor Coronati, and other 

* Journal B J.B.A., September 1917. 


will-o’-the-wisps. I am bound to say that, reading 
Mr, Ravenscroft’s treatise, I am disappointed. It 
abridges, but by no means makes more sound, the 
argument that Leader Scott so airily employs when 
in her '' Cathedral Builders ” she skips from conjec- 
ture to conviction — ^wondering if. and then con- 
cluding that, all architecture is Comacine. Waiting 
Mr. Ravenscroft’s demonstration, the theory of an 
association of freemasonry, that permeated mediaeval 
building, rests where it did some sixty years ago,, when 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe heard Macaulay declaim that all 
the mediaeval cathedrals were built simultaneously 
by travelling bodies of Freemasons, and drily re- 
marked : “If it is not true, it ought to be.” — ^Yours 
truly, Edward S. Prior [F.]. 

‘‘After the War.” 

256, George Street, Glasgow : 9 Jan. 1918. 
To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A., — 

Sir, — Mr. H. B. Cresw-'eH’s letter in your December 
issue deals with a matter of most urgent importance 
to all practising architects, and it is to be hoped that 
it will receive the immediate and earnest attention 
of the Council and the profession generally. 

Mr. Creswell is undoubtedly correct in arriving at 
the conclusion that the only way in which local 
authorities can be controlled in regard to their 
housing schemes is through the authority of the Local 
Government Board. This being so, the R.I.B.A. 
and Allied Societies should, without delay, set up the 
machinery necessary in their respective areas to bring 
pressure to bear upon Members of ParHament, and 
show once and for all that the profession cannot be 
ignored to its own and the country’s detriment. 

Such methods do not require to be justified, as, 
quite apart from the material interests of the pro- 
fession, there is no other body so qualified as architects 
to handle tha problems awaiting solution in regard to 
housing and other building schemes. 

There is another matter, however, in my opinion of 
equal urgency, which Mr. Creswell might have referred 
to with advantage. I refer to the competition now 
existing between ferro-concrete specialists, construc- 
tional engineers and architects. To illustrate my point, 
it is not necessary to trace the history of the concrete 
specialist beyond stating that, originally, they made 
an effort to collaborate with architects, a pohey which 
unfortunately has in the case of many firms been 
abandoned. Matters have got to such a serious pass 
in the West of Scotland that the constructional engi- 
neers are now considering the advisability of carrying 
out a direct advertising campaign in order to counter- 
act the propaganda of the ferro-concrete specialists. 

Such a policy can only have one effect so far as 
architects are concerned — viz., to further curtail the 
activities of the profession, and for those whose busi- 
ness is largely associated with commercial werk the 
outlook is very serious. 
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Many of my colleagues here are seriously disturbed 
regarding this matter, and as it is not their intention to 
accept this condition of things without protest, I think 
the matter should be ventilated in the Jouenal 
without delay, — I am, yours faithfully, 

Geo. a. Boswell, Licentiate, 


St. Olave’s, Tooley Street. 

5ih December 1917 . 

To the Editor, Journal E.T.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — few days ago the Daily Telegraph 
afforded space for a two or three-line announcement 
that the Church of St. Olave’s, Tooley Street, hard 
by London Bridge, was about to be pulled down. 
This would be a great loss. The south side of the 
river is not graced with many buildings which give it 
distinction, and the removal of this church would be 
as deplorable almost as any one of the City churches 
which we have lost. St. Olave’s, built of Portland 
stone, was designed by Henry Flitcroft, who also 
built St, Giles ’s-in-the-Fields. I know of no other 
specimens of his work. What shall we see in its 
place ? Probably a structure for trade purposes, as 
has been the case with the sites of some of Wren’s 
City churches ; and not only with churches, but with 
other old buildings which have been destroyed in the 
metropolis generally, such as Crosby Hall, Newgate 
Prison, old St. Paul’s Schools, Wren’s highly interest- 
ing and characteristic Old College of Physicians, once 
in Warwick Lane, which has made way for the Cut- 
lers’ Hall, a building full of architectural triviahties. 
Take, again, Cockerell’s scholarly Hanover Chapel, in 
Eegent Street, which has been demolished and a big 
and blatant boot and shoe palace erected in its place. 
Let us hope that the societies which exist for the 
preservation of buildings of interest will, with the 
backing of Acts of Parhapient, bestir themselves to 
save St. Olave’s. — ^Yours faithfully, 

E. W. Collier [F.]. 
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The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-first List. 

Killed in action, 

Davison, W. Eupert, Middlesex Eegimeut. Killed 
in action on 20th November 1917. 

Rupert Davison, born in 1881, son of Mr, T. Raffles 
Davison \^Hon, A,\ received his architectural training in 
the office of Mr. W. Baldwin, of Lincoln’s Ixin Fields. 
Specialising in housing and cottage design, in which he 
did much .sound work, he was awarded by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens third premium in the Daily Mail Cottage Com- 
petition, and designed a cottage which was the central 
feature in the Ideal Homes Exhibition at Olympia. In 
conjunction with Messrs. Alfred Cox and Trimnell he 
designed and carried out the Wakefield Public Library, 
won in competition. He was a regular exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy and his work wn= frofj'.iently illustrated, 
In the war he had done valuable w<u-k ■;i railu ay engineer- 
ing and had been formally transferred to the R.E,, when 
he was suddenly recalled to his old regiment at the Front 
where he mot his death. 

Military Awards, 

Maule, Captain Henry P. G., Hon. Artillery Com- 
pany, M.C. [F.], who was .^pr.-ially mi-j:lioned 
in Sir D. Haig’s dispatch of 71 !i .November for 
distinguished and gallant services and devotion 
to duty, has been awarded the D.S.O. 

WiOKS, Captain Herbert Graham, E.F,A. [Student]. 
Awarded the Military Cross. 

Captain Wicks, on his own initiative, went to an explod- 
ing ammunition dump, brought in three wounded men and 
directed others to safety. During the whole two hours in 
which ho was thus engaged the dump was under heavy fire 
and shells were exploding in all directions. 

McDermott, Lieut. (Acting Captain) Walter Kings- 
ley, 6th Buffs (late of E. Kent Eegt.). Men- 
tioned in Dispatches {Times, 19th December). 

Fromotions and AppointmerUs. 

Lieut. R. V. T. Sewell, R.E. ILiceniiate], promoted Captain 
and Adjutant to C.R.E., 3rd Army Troops^ 

2nd Lieut. R. Norman MacKellar [.4], promoted Lieut,, 
R.G.A, 

2nd Lieut. H. W. Lockton [Liceniiate], Royal Engineers, 
promoted, Lieutenant. 

Lce.-Cpl. B. R. Gribbon [..4.], Highland Light Infantry, 
^zetted 2nd Lieut. Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Mr. Robert W. Garden [^.], granted a commission as 
laeutenant, R.E. 

Mr. Arthur F. Wickenden [4.], promoted Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R. 
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Greetings to Members on Service. 

Some few days before Christmas a Card of Greeting 
was addressed from the Institute to every member 
and Student of the Institute serving with the Forces, 
the card being sent out to the last known address. 
The Greeting read as follows : 

WITH KINDLIEST THOUGHTS 
AND GEEETINGS EROM THE 
PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL OF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS TO ALL 
MEMBERS & STUDENTS R.LB.A. 

NOW SERVING WITH HIS 

majesty’s forces. 

A lieutenant serving in France, responding to the 
Greeting, says : ‘‘It is very good and pleasant to 
receive such things out here, but to know that we are 
remembered by our colleagues at home is the most 
delightful of all” 

The British Museum. 

The Institute joined in the protest against the 
commandeering of the British Museum for the pur- 
poses of the Air Board, and the following letter was 
addressed by the President to every member of the 
War Cabinet : 

“ On behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects I beg submit that the 

taking over of the lb i • for the use of the 

Air Ministry is greatly to be deprecated, unless under 
pressure of the most urgent national necessity. 

“ The use of the buildings for the purposes con- 
templated would no doubt involve alterations, which 
must considerably increase the risk of fire ; but the 
gravest objection to the proposal is that, the inter- 
ference with the legitimate use of the Museum for an 
indefinite period must be most prejudicial to the 
higher interests of education and art.” 

A reply has been received from the War Cabinet 
stating that it has been found possible to avoid taking 
over the Museum as intended. 

The R.LB.A. and the Allied Societies : A Meeting at 
Manchester. 

The President and other representatives of the 
Institute and of the Allied Societies were the guests 
of the Manchester Society of Architects on the occa- 
sion of a joint Committee meeting held at Manchester 
on the 12th of last month. The puipose of the Com- 
mittee will appear in the report to he issued later, but 
members present, and especially those from London, 
msh to take the first opportunity of expressing 
publicly their warm appreciation of the exceedingly 
kind and hospitable reception accorded them by the 
President and members of the Manchester Society. 
The gatheringatthe Society’s very comfortable head- 
quarters at St. Mary’s Parsonage vras an exceptionally 
representative one, nearly all the Allied Societies 
being represented, and mostly by their Presidents. 


The latter were in conference early in the day, the 
London members joined them at about 3.30 p.m., and 
the business part of the programme lasted till nearly 7. 
The company then adjourned to the Midland Hotel as 
guests at the Manchester Society’s Annual Dinner, 
which had been arranged specially for that evening in 
honour of the visitors. The President, Mr. J. B, Gass^ 
who presided, gave in a very felicitous speech the 
toast of the evening, “ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects,” The response showed how peculiarly 
representative the gathering was, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Waterhouse, Mr. Searles-Wood and Mr. Slater respond- 
ing for England ; Mr. J. B. Dunn (of Edinburgh) for 
Scotland ; Mr. Kaye Parry (President of the Institute 
of Ireland) for Ireland ; and Mr. Cook Rees (President 
of the South Wales Institute) for Wales. The evening 
— ^indeed, the whole visit — ^was a very agreeable one 
and the feeling was shared by all that it had been a 
very wise move indeed to hold the meeting at one of 
the Allied centres. Apart from the special business 
of the meeting, the occasion afforded opportunity for 
the clearing up bf possible misunderstandings and led 
to a valuable interchange of ideas and experiences 
which will, it is hoped, bear fruit in a mutual broaden- 
ing of views and sympathies and in a knitting together 
of the parent body with its widely scattered members, 
the one aim animating all being to work together in 
imison for the advancement of architecture and the 
well-being of the profession. 

On View at the Institute. 

The walls of the Institute look particularly forlorn 
now that the pictures have been removed into a place 
of safety, and members will therefore be the more 
grateful to Mr. A. E. Henderson, R.B.A., F.S.A. 
{IAcentiate\ioi the loan of a fine specimen of his work 
which was on view at the recent annual exhibition of 
the Royal Society of British Artists in Sufiolk Street. 
The picture has been hung in the entrance hall at 
9, Conduit Street, The work is entitled “ Byzantine 
Splendour,” and represents the Empress Theodora, 
wife of JustiriaD, l^^avirg the latter’s palace at 
Constantinople to go by barge to the summer palace 
on one of the islands in the Sea of Marmora. Full of 
fine Byzantine imaginings and rich in Eastern colour- 
ings, the work both in its conception and execution is 
altogether admirable, and Mr. Henderson is to be 
sincerely congratulated upon his achievement. It is 
evident that he has travelled much in the East, and he 
has imparted to his work the true Oriental spirit. An 
interesting description of the picture from the painter’s 
own pen will be found in the November issue of the 
Journal, page 13. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Henderson won the 
Owen Jones Studentship in 1897 with a series of 
masterly studies of interiors and decorative details of 
famous buildings at Ravenna, Monreale, San Lorenzo, 
Palermo, Venice, Florence, etc. The Library has a 
photographic reproduction of the entire set. He acted 
as architect to the excavations of Ephesus, directed 
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by Mr. B. G-. Hogarth for the Trustees of the British 
Museum in 1904r-5, and described by Mr. Henderson 
in a Paper read before the Institute and published 
with numerous illustrations in the Journal for 
5th December 1908, Members will recall his two 
fine drawings which in pre-raid days hung near the 
entrance to the Common Eoom, illustrating the 
author’s ideas for the restoration of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the Croesus structure (seventh cen- 
tury B.o.) and the Hellenistic (fourth century B.C.). 
For some time Mr, Henderson was the able acting 
Curator of the Geffery Museum in Kingsland Road, 
and the excellent arrangement of the exhibits there is 
to a large extent due to him. ' 

George Hubbard [F.]. 

Restrictions on Building after the War. 

Space admits of but a very brief precis of the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Wills’s resolution brought forward at 
the Business Meeting on Monday, the 7th. The 
salient points — ^the resolution, the amendments pro- 
posed, the decision of the meeting, and the voting— 
are recorded in the Minutes [see p. 71], and need net 
be repeated here, Mr. Mark Judge, it will be seen, 
withdrew the amendment he had given notice of on 
Mr. Wills recasting his resolution, which as originally 
framed was open to a construction he did not intend. 

Mr; Wills, in moving his resolution, dealt with tw'o 
subjects which he said might he taken to be correlated^ — 
viz., the questions of housing and of control of building 
after the war. He contended that the urgency of the 
housing question had been greatly exaggerated. The 
authorities seemed to be unduly influenced by popular 
agitation and w'ere disposed to initiate new departures 
without sufficiently sifting evidence. The present demand 
for hoxLsing rested partly on a foundation of sand. The 
amount and distribution of housing depended on the 
nature and extent of trade and of agriculture. Trade 
w'ould be enormously affected by the conditions of peace, 
which were wholly uncertain. Much as it was desired 
to see more land under cultivation it remained to be seen 
whether sufficient inducements could be offered to the 
farming industry to bring about the desired result. 
Again, there were no data to go upon as to the numbers 
w’bo would emigrate after the war. In face of these un- 
certain factors it was impossible to arrive at reliable 
statistics on the subject of housing. Till the last eight 
or nine years private enterprise had been responsible for 
the provision of about 97 per cent, of the accommodation 
required. Largely in consequence of the Finance Act of 
1909 the amount of housing was first halved and then 
still further reduced. The Act cost more to administer 
than it produced, and the Institute ought to add its voice 
to those who have urged the Government to amend it so 
that private enterprise may no longer be discouraged. 
Reforms were also possible in our system of rating which 
would relieve building of all classes — and especially 
housing — of a grievous burden, and make it possible to 
build for rents which could be paid by the worker and do 
away with the necessity for State subsidies. For the 
foregoing reasons he was opposed to the Government 
maintaining control of building after the war. If great 
schemes of State-aided housing were to bo carried out the 
authorities concerned would be in a position to give large 
Orders for materials which would place them in a favoured 
position as compared with private individuals and they 
would secure precedence of supply, A last and selfish 


consideration was : “ What are architects going to get 
out of housing ? ” Remarkably little in his opinion, 
seeing that every authority in the country had its sur- 
veyor, engineer, or architect, and that under whatever 
name he was called the bulk of the electors’ representa- 
tives consider he is an authority on matters of building 
and the planning and construction of streets. Oould it be 
supposed that many of these authorities would obtain 
outside help for wnich they would have to pay fees ? 
They could not expect any such thing ; neither was it 
expedient that architects should by agitation in the 
matter provoke bad feeling, especially as they were bound 
to come out under-dogs m the end. 

Mr. John Slater [F.] said he would second the resolu- 
tion, but on slightly differeit grounds. Architects, dur- 
ing the last three years, had been suffering from a con- 
dition of affairs which had reduced some of them to penury 
and had sadly impoverished a great many others. They 
had, however, borne all without complaint, feeling that 
it was their duty to do so in the interests of the country. 
But if further restrictions were to be imposed after the 
war, they must reconsider their position. He did not 
think it possible to appoint a body of individuals who 
would be SO competent, and so impartial, as to be able to 
say, without inflicting grave injustice, that certain build- 
ings should be proceeded with and that others should not. 
The question did not affect architects alone ; it affected 
the whole community. It was hoped that there would be 
founded here a number of industries which had been a 
monopoly of Germany, and those industries would want 
buildings to accommodate them. Such buildings ought 
to be allowed to be put ux) wath the least possible delay 
after the war. Again, mumoipalitieB and other public 
bodies bad bad their large buildings stopped for years, 
which meant to the ratepayers a considerable increase 
in expenditure. No obstacle ought to be placed in the 
way of those buildings being proceeded with. Individual 
enterprises would also want buildings to enable them to 
increase their businesses. It had been hinted that the 
chief problem was the housing of the working classes. 
But what was the r bousing scheme if 

they starved the ■. ■. ■■■ . > which gave x>eople 

em^iloyment ? E ■ ■■ was a question 

affecting architects alone ; a great principle was involved. 
He had no wish to oppose the Government ; he wanted to 
convince them. . In the majority of cases artificial Acts 
which resulted badly wore promoted by people who were 
ignorant of the circumstances of the case. It was most 
desirable that the Government and the officials concerned 
should know the circumstances. He seconded the resolu- 
tion on national and not on selfish grounds only. 

Mr. R. J. Angel [F.] said that if oifioial architecture 
were urged as an argument in favour of the resolution, he 
should vote against it. His Majesty‘s Office of Works 
were very largely concerned in the erection of dwellings 
for the working classes, and some of them were most ex- 
cellent biiildiugs. 

Mr, Wm. Woodward [F.] said that it had been ex- 
pedient and right for the Government to have control over 
building during the war, but that such control should con- 
tinue after the war would be unwire and highly inexpedient. 
With regard to housing, he gath-.Tcd ihal ii was the in- 
tention of the authorities to set up, or at any rate the 
authorities were being urged to set up, an entirely new 
Department, which meant probably standardisation of 
plans 'and the employment of many hundreds of men in 
this particular Department for the designing of houses for 
the working classes. That Department would be fatal 
to the proper execution of cottages in different parts of 
the Kingdom where the materials appertaining to those 
localities must be brought into plav in the design and 
erection of the buildings. He should be very sorry if the 
Institute were to become party to the formation of a 
Government Department which would have under its 
control the building of half a million houses. Those 
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houses ought to be left to private enterprise, as before, 
instead of the Government making huge grants for them. 
Reading the speeches at the ir.r-ft’ng*^ which had taken 
place on this subject, it be founii. that the main 

object was the building of houses at the expense of the 
upper and middle classes, in order that the so-called work- 
ing classes should have their cottages at less than their 
proper value. He supported most cordially the object 
Mr. Wills had in view, and he hoped the Institute would 
send a strong protest to the Government against the con- 
tinuance of the restrictions. 

Professor S. D. Adshead [i^.] said he could not support 
the resolution. If taken literally it was too ambiguous, 
and if not taken literally it was too crude. There was 
no doubt that the housing question was largely at the 
root of the matter- But the resolution did not refer to 
housing : it only suggested it in a very ambiguous w'ay. 
He did not think that the Institute, as a body of archi- 
tects, was competent to decide as to whether houses were 
wanted or not. It was generally recognised that some 
half-million houses would be wanted after the war ; also 
that 76,000 houses had been built annually previous to 
the war, of which about 95 per cent, had been built by 
rivate enterprise. It was also well known that when there 
ad been a shortage of houses owing to a rise in the cost of 
materials, people had crowded into houses the rents of 
which had not been raised proportionately with the cost 
of materials. If w'e did not have an abnormal number of 
houses immediately after the war, we should have extra- 
ordinary and abnormal crowding, and some extraordinary 
method must be adopted to cope with it. He was strongly 
of opinion that the Government ought to assist housing. 
Even if they did assist, they would never be able to build 
anything like the number of houses that w'ould be wanted 
at once. There would still be plenty of room for the 
private owner. There was, of course, the difficulty that if 
the Government granted funds for housing, the private 
owner w'ould have a greater difficulty in competing. He 
could, however, always become a contractor ; for there 
would be an enormous amount of contracting to be done. 
As regards the architect, everything pointed to the fact 
that he would have a far larger share in these housing 
schemes than he had ever had before. 

Mr, Wills, replying to the President, said that his 
resolution meant that there should be no restriction on 
building at all. The threatened restriction was due 
mainly to the fact that the Government considered a very 
big programme necessary, and they considered that unless 
other forms of building were restricted, there would not 
be enough materials or enough labour to carry that pro- 
gramme out, 

Mr. W. Hbnry White [jF.] said that the construction of 
cottages for the working classes might not affect archi- 
tects very materially, because it would probably drift into 
a comparatively few hands, and be done under the different 
local authorities. It was the cessation of all other work 
that affected them ; and that, he thought, was what Mr. 
Wills especially meant. After peetce was restored the 
first thing to he considered was to produce work for the 
, whole nation. That for a certain time after peace the 
w’hole body of the building trade should be employed in 
creating homes for the worldng people seemed an extra- 
ordinary position to take up. The great thing would be 
to try "r- -y- ' to promote all the industries 

that i ■ . I ■ « ■ - : . :i... Unless we got a free hand 

and fair oompotition, we should be checked, and checked 
just at the wrong stage. After the war people must be 
encouraged to put their money into bricks and mortar 
again as they used to do before the Finance Act. But 
this cannot be done if we have a Government Department 
set up to. control the general building trade. We ought 
to put it forward in precise language that it is necessary 
to encourage investment in property in England. If 
every man had his freehold, he would be a stronger patriot, 
and that was the point which needed to be put very clearly 


before the Government. He would like to see the resolu- 
by some wording to the effect that the 
■ private enterprise should be encouraged. 
![ubbabd, F.S.A. [jF.], said that if the 
Goveniment were to embark on the provision of working- 
class dwellings and let them at rents which did not pay a 
stop would be put to private enterprise altogether. 

Mr. H. B. Geeswell [F.] said he w'as .very glad to 
support the resolution, but was disappointed that it did 
not go further. In attacking what was chiefly a prin- 
ciple of finance and a political question we should not go 
very far. We did not tackle these subjects on a proper 
plan. vSince the war we had been talking about the 
psychological value of education. ■ Tliis was altogether 
foreign to the times. We had to wake up, to do things, 
drastically and strongly and sincerely. The Institute was 
greatly handicapped by the circumstance that the mem- 
bers of the Council had often to act contrary to their 
own interests. If we were going to approach Government 
organisations, it must be done without any feeling of dis- 
advantage to the members of Council who had to force 
these things on the Government’s attention. The proposal 
that the Institute should approach the Government 
organisation concerned was not sufficiently drastic to be 
effective. He should like to see many other matters 
grouped with Mr. Wilis’s resolution. They were aware 
that the Goveimment.were going to undertake housing and 
educational schemes on a large scale. It was no good 
attempting to interfere with that. But what they could 
do was to see that the position of architects was secure in 
those enterprises. He would therefore like to see some- 
thing in the form of. a manifesto which embraced all these 
questions. That manifesto should be signed and sup- 
ported by all the architectural bodies throughout the 
country, and it should clearly state the interests of archi- 
tecture, more than the interests of architects, but still 
keeping that also to the fore, so that the authorities might 
be made fully aware of what they were ignorant. They 
should also be made aware — which was much more impor- 
tant — that they had the w^eight and the impulse of the 
architectural profession behind the reference to. them. 
That, by reason of its sheer bulk, would carry weight and 
enforce attention. 

Mr, Ats'CEL suggested that Chambers of Commerce 
should be one of the “ other bodies ” referred to in the 
resolution ; they would carry great weight if they were 
associated with it. 

Mr. D, B. Niven [JF.] said he agreed with Mr. Wills that 
the Government should not give one class of building 
preference over others after the war. Architects should 
get their opportunity, and the building trades should get 
theirs to carry on the work, and as nearly as possible under 
normal conditions. 

Mr. Beenarb Dicksee [F.] said that the main issue 
was that the Government, in the interests of the country, 
had found it necessary to impose restrictions because of 
the war. Those restrictions were affecting architects, the 
building trades, and others concerned to a far greater ex- 
tent than any other business. Arcliiteets had been harder 
hit than any other body of men in the country. They had 
submitted to those restrictions without complaint because 
they were necessary to enable the war to be won. But 
there was no reason for continuing those restrictions after 
the war. He heartily supported Mr. Wills, but thought 
he had not gone quite fa? enough. He referred to the 
restrictions on building, but he should group with it allied 
trades, because there were other trades which were mixed 
up with building, but would not be included where build- 
ing only W'as mentioned. It ought to be made clear that 
the war restrictions as such should be removed at the 
earliest possible moment. With regard to the co-operation 
of other bodies, he was sure the District Surveyors, ■ of 
whom he had the honour to be President, would co-operate 
in any action that might be settled upon. 

Mr. H. V. Lanc'iiestbr [F.] pointed out that there must 
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be demobilisation of material as well as of men, that the 
(Government must take a hand at restoring things to a 
normal state, just as they must take a hand in restoring 
men to their normal occupations. The whole question was 
of greater complexity than many seemed to think. He 
agreed with everything that had been said with regard to 
the imi)ortance of the Institute being properly represented 
in any conferences which might arise on this question. 
But he strongly dejirecated at the present moment their 
doing anything which would tie their hands in any repre- 
sentations they were making to the Government. It was 
too soon yet to forward a definite resolution ; it would 
place them in a false position. A very appropriate Joint 
Committee had been formed, and he was sure the Presi- 
dent would sympathetically adopt any suggestions for its 
enlargement by co-opting'’ members from other bodies 
interested in this question. He suggested that that Com- 
mittee should fully consider the difficulties arising from the 
world shortage of building materials and report to a joint 
meeting as soon as it was in a position to do so. 

Mr, C. T. Ruthen [F.], referring to Mr. Wills’s state- 
ment that 97 per cent, of the houses required were built by 
private enterprise, suggested that that was not quite 
accurate. If he had stated that 97 per cent, of the houses 
erected were erected by private enterprise he would have 
been perhaps more correct. In South Wales, where he 
came from, some years before the war there was a shortage 
of 60,000 workmen's houses. The importance of getting 
back trade after the war had been mentioned, but they 
would never get back trade in South Wales unless the 
workmen were housed. South Wales was a very difficult 
area ; it was almost a hotbed of disputes. A year or so 
ago the “ Industrial Unrest Commission ” in taking evi- 
dence found that the lack of houses for the working classes 
was the main cause of industrial unrest. There were in 
South Wales hundreds of houses where the beds were never 
cold; they were used for twenty-four hours every day. It was 
all very well to talk about building factories, but it was no 
good building factories unless there were men to work in 
them, and they would not get the men if there was a revo- 
lution. He felt sure that housing must be put before 
everything. Unless the Government took in hand this 
matter very strongly and handled it very carefully there 
would certainly be, in some areas, industria.1 revolution. 
Whatever may have been the reason, private enterprise 
had been unable to tackle the job. They might take it 
from him that the Government would see that the houses 
were provided first. 

Mr, H. H. WiGGLESWOBTH [F.] said it was impossible 
for the normal to be resumed immediately after the war. 
For one thing there would be no shipping to spare to carry 
the material. Government control there must be, much 
as we disliked it. 

Sir Astoit Webb, K.G.V.O., C.B., R.A. [F.] said the 
subject was one that it was imperative the Institute 
should take a lead in and that the world should know 
the view that the Institute took. Architects, for three 
and a half years, had sufiered willingly for the great cause. 
During all that time building had been practically stopped. 
And no kinder hand could have been chosen to stop it 
than the hand of the late President of the Institute. He 
had done it in a way that could not be excelled for tact, 
kindness and sympathy. But while they had suffered 
so much when there was reason for it they were not dis- 
posed, when the reason was gone, to suffer in the same way 
in the future. Therefore some such course should he taken 
as that suggested by Mr. Wills. There were rumours that 
there would be restrictions of very serious impoi*tanoe. 
That made them nervous and irritable. It was of the 
first importance that the building trade, and the architects 
at the head of it, should know what was in the minds of the 
authorities. It was their business, as a public institution, 
•to put before the authorities, as clearly as possible, that 
they considej'ed it extremely unfair that certain lines of 
building work should be given preference over others. He 


was sure the authorities would be glad to know the views 
of the Institute on the question. It was not easy to say 
there should be no control ; but they wanted to know 
how far it was necessary. The Government should be in 
possession of the fact that the Institute was strongly op- 
posed to it, as it would be unjust, not only to architects, 
but to builders and to the public. A large ntimber of 
commercial firms had had to postpone the extension of 
their works to meet German competition, and those firms 
certainly ought to be able to proceed after the war with 
enlargements of their works so as to be in a position to 
compete with Germans. All these things ought to be 
argued and talked over before the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee or other Department of the Glovernment. 

Mr. J. S. Gibson [F.] said that the , question had been 
fogged by the introduction of social, political and economic 
questions, W'hich for present purposes might easily have 
been left out of the matter. It w'as obvious, as had been 
pointed out with regard to the districts of Bouth Wales, 
that the great want of houses for the working classes 
should be supplied before \vorkmen could be employed 
in factories. But the Institute need not touch on that 
subject. The working man had quite sufficient political 
orgnr)isntion« to put his views before the Government. 
A!I I'uii a:'ci'.ih,ei >1 were concerned with was that these 
houses should be worthy of the best skill of the architects 
of the day, to make them comfortable and convenient 
residences for the people. And the two tilings could run 
very well together. When Mr. Adshead stated that, in 
his view, the Government should practically subsidise 
housing of the working classes, and that the private con- 
tractor could compete against them, he apparently did 
not see the absurdity of Ms argument, for it w'as not pos- 
sible for any private builder or contractor to compete 
against a Government granting subsidies. That, how- 
ever, was not the point. The point they wished to im- 
press upon the Government was that during the war, for a 
proper purpose, arcMteets, and their clients, had suffered 
restrictions upon building, and they were determined, if 
they could possibly effect it, that those restrictions should 
be removed the moment peace was declared. He wanted 
to see., after the war, as far as it was humanly possible, the 
old free trade in building. If the Government embarked 
upon schemes for granting subsidies for special classes they 
were in a favourable position to buy at any price — because 
it was the money of the public they were buying with — 
all the building 'materials they wanted, and the private 
builder could only buy what was left, if by the good grace 
of the Government he could get that. But surely com- 
mercial people who wished to extend their factories, build- 
ings which meant the production of increased wealth to 
the community, were not to be at the mercy of some 
Government Department wMch said, “ Because your 
building is in Oxford Street you will not get leave to erect, 
but if your building is in the Brompton Road you may.” 
He fervently hoped that the Institate would lay before 
the Government, in the strongest possible manner, its 
firm conviction that when the war ceased all the present 
restrictions must be removed and the building trade be 
restored to its previous open condition. 

Mr. Aethttk Keen [F.] said he did not think the meet- 
ing would be wise in adopting the resolution as it stood. 
He thought they should first ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to continue the restrictions, and, if that 
w'ere thoir intention, to ascertain their reason for it. To 
pass such a resolution without knowing moi’e of the pur- 
pose of the Government would be a mistake. 

Mr. \ViLT.s observed that w:hen an official of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, in a conversation at his own office, pre- 
supposed that a state of control over building would be 
continued after the war, it might be taken for granted that 
such a restriction was in the mind of the Government. He 
was speaking with good authority w'hcn he said that 
recently a small meeting was held at which it was stated 
that the Government considered that not only the building 
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trade but all the other trades of the country should be 
placed under control after the war. x\sauinmg, however, 
that his information was not absolutely correct, the 
Government had got a perfect answer. It could tell 
them at once that there was no ground for their fears. 

Mr. Bernard Bicksee pointed out that the Ministry 
of Heconstruction had already appointed a Committee, 
consisting of Mr. James Carmichael, Sir John Walters, Mr. 
Shirley Benn, Mr, Storrs, and Mr. Walter Smith, to con- 
sider this very question of restrictions on building, etc., 
after the war, and one of the items of the reference ran. 

In the event of the supply of material or labour being 
insufficient to fulfil the total building demand, to consider 
the principles and method by wliich the priority of various 
claims should be settled.” Priority was what the architect 
was faced with in the presence of this war, and the restric- 
tions which have been necessary. It was an easy matter, 
wffien restrictions were onoe imposed, to keep them on, 
instead of instituting different ones. 

The President said he felt some diffidence in speaking 
on the subject because he was at the present moment 
engaged in connection with these very restrictions on 
building : he was a member of the Bepartment. He 
entirely agreed with everything that had been said as to 
the objection against restriction. But nobody knew at 
the present time what were going to be the conditions, 
either as regards labour or material, after the w'ar. The 
Government itself did not know w’hether restrictions would 
be necessary or not. They were, to a great extent, w’ork- 
ing in the dark. But they were trying to provide for 
contingencies. That being the case, it seemed to him that 
the Institute ought not to commit itself to anything so 
definite a.s this resolution. He was speaking now not as 
President, but as an ordinary Member. He should have 
felt much more comfortable about the resolution if the 
wording were to run : “ To take steps to represent to the 
Government that the present restrictions on building 
should be entirely removed at the earliest possible moment 
after the signature of peace.” 

Mr. Woodward : The earliest possible moment ” 

may be twenty years after. 

The President : The conditions may possibly be 
such on the conclusion of peace that, as there may not 
be enough material to go round, somebody must have the 
preference, and it would devolve upon somebody to say 
who was to have it. Should the resolution be carried he 
assumed that it w'ould be the intention of the meeting 
that it should go to the Conference which was now sitting. 

Mr. Woodward : The meeting should be clear that, 
although we agree that this resolution should be put 
before this Conference, it is certainly with the idea that 
ultimately it shall go from that Conference to the Govern- 
ment as the resolution of the Institute. If it is not agreed 
to by the Conference, of course it would come back here. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett [P,] said if the wording of the resolu- 
tion could be altered as the President suggested, he would 
support it with pleasure, 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd [A.] said that Mr, Wills’s 
resolution put on the Council the duty of taking steps to 
represent this matter to the Government. As a member 
of the Council, he should feel it to be their duty to represent 
to the Government, and to the Government alone, the 
resolution carried at this meeting. 

Mr. Wills : In conjunction with other bodies. 

Mr. Arthur Crow [P.] said he did not think the resolu- 
tion should go forward in its present form after the expres- 
sions of opinion against it. Many members of the Insti- 
tute took the view that the Government should be suppor- 
ted in their control, especially with regard to a preference 
for building for housing purposes. He thought the refer- 
(uice to the Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction was capable of a much wider interpreta- 
tion than had been put upon it. There were certain 
essential industries in regard to which we had been in the 
past dependent upon enemy countries, but which were now' 


to be our own national concern. These industries re- 
quired factories, and it would be wise to concentrate on 
these quite as much as on working-class dwellings. The 
Government might consider that these matters should 
have priority over the building of mansions for the rich. 

The speaker concluded by moving an amendment in 
the terms suggested by the President. The result and the 
subsequent proceedings are sufficiently recorded in the 
Minutes [page 711. 

The Rebuilding* of London after the Great Fire. 

Arrangements have been, made for the reading of a 
paper on tbe Rebuilding of London after tbe Great 
Fire, by Mr. Walter G. Bell, at tbe General Meeting of 
the Institute on tbe 4tb March. Mr. Bed, who is a 
brother of Mr. R. Aiming Bell, has been working for 
some years on a detailed Instory of the Fire of 1666, 
which will possibly be published before the end of the 
present year. It will be recalled that there is no 
proper history of the Great Fire. Mr. BelFs material 
on the rebuilding is entirely new, having been col- 
lected by himself with great labour from the Minutes 
of the City Corporation and Craft Guilds, Privy Coun- 
cil, Surveyors’ returns, building accounts (Wren’s 
and others), memoii^j and letters, substantially aU of 
which are still in manuscript. The conclusions based 
upon them are that the struggle to restore the city 
was much more severe and the time taken in rebuild- 
ing much longer than the inscriptions on the Monu- 
ment and popular belief would lead one to suppose. 
Mr. Bell’s Paper will be illustrated by slides showing 
a survey of the ruins, model plans for the new city, 
types of houses raised under the Rebuilding Act, etc. 
The meeting commences at 4 p.m., and members are 
requested to invite to the meeting any of their friends 
interested in the subject. 

Elmes Testimonial Scholarship. 

Mr. Hast well Grayson [.F.j, one of the Trustees of 
the Elmes Testimonial Fund, writes : — When Harvey 
Lonsdale Elmes died a fund was raised, the income to 
go to the widow and son and the capital to found a 
scholarship in Architecture and the Fine Arts. The 
son survi\red until last year. The Trustees have now 
drawn up. rules in accordance with the Trust Deed. 
The Scholarship will be of the annual value of £30, and 
is limited to candidates under twenty-three years of 
age, who have attended various specified scliools for 
boys and girls in Liverpool. The entrance examination 
will be held by the Professor of Architecture at Liver- 
pool University, the first examination in next July. 
The successful candidate will be required either to 
enter the University of Liverpool and to follow tlie 
course of study qualifying for the degree of Bachelor of 
Architecture or to follow an approved course of study 
in some other institution of higher education. 

To Members Serving in Egypt. 

Mr. Robert AVilliam.'s [F.] will be glad if any members 
of the architectural profession .serving with the Forces in 
Egypt at any time will eommiinicate with him at St. 
Bavid’s Buildings, Charali Emad-el-Bin, Cairo. 
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MINUTES. 

At a General Meeting (Business) of the Session 1917-18, 
held Monday, 7th January, 1918, at 3,30 p.m. — Present: 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair ; 27 Peliows 
(including 8 members of the Council), 7 Associates (in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council), and 1 Licentiate — the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 6th hTovember having been 
taken as read were signed as correct. 

The President announced that news had been received 
that the following Members and Students had fallen in the 
war : Lance-Corporal Beaumont E. Atkinson, Middlesex 
Regiment, Licentiate ; Lieutenant Arthur Haines Tucker, 
Royal Sussex Regiment, Licentiate ; LieutenantJ(Acting 
Captain) Henry Carleton Brundle, Lancs Eusiliers, Pro- 
bationer ; Sergeant Allen Lionel Breaker, Artists’ Rifles, 
Student ; Captain George Luard Alexander, Post Ofiice 
Rifles (attached Staff), Associate ; Captain Charles Gas- 
coyne, Sherwood Eoresters, Owen Jones Student 1906 ; 
Captain John Beedel Matthews, M.C., North Staffs 
Regiment, Student \ Roginnld Powlcr, Associate, 

Upon the motion^of v!io Ih-csltlc-m. it was Resolved that 
the deepest regrets 'of the’* Institute for the loss of these 
members be entered on the Minutes, and that a vote of 
sympathy and condolence be passed to their near relatives. 

It was also Resolved that a message of the Institute’s 
sincerest sympathy be conveyed to Mr. Arthur Wells [P.], 
of Hastings, who had lost two sons in the war — namely, 
2nd Lieutenant Ewart Linley Wells, Wellington N.Z. 
Infantry ; and Lieutenant Ronald Graham Wells, Royal 
Sussex Regiment; and to Mr. T. Raffles Davison {Hon, 
,4.], whose sou, Mr. W. Rupert Davison, of the Middlesex 
Regiment, was recently killed in action. 

The decease was also announced of Charles Herbert 
Shoppee, elected Associate 1874, Fellow 1889 ; Walter 
Scott, elected Associate 1883 ; and Frederick Montagu 
Gratton, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1893, placed on 
Retired Fellows’ List 1912. 

Mr. Charles Tamlin Ruthen, attending for the first time 
since his election as Licentiate, was formally admitted by 
the President. 

The following were elected by show of hands under 
By-law 10 i 

As Fellows (10). 

Cranfield : Sybney White {Associate, 1892]. 

*Harvey ; William Alexatstder {Licentiaiel, Birming- 
ham. 

♦Jokes: Frakgis {Licentiate], Manchester. 

♦Morrish: William James Marmaduke {Licentiate], 
Dorset. 

Niool : George Salway {Associate, 1903], Birmingham. 
Niool : John Cottlson {Associate, 1887], Birmingham. 
♦Powell : Robert Sidney {Licentiate]. 

♦Ruthen : Charles Tamlin [Licentiate], Swansea. 
Smallman : Henry Richard George Strong {Associate, 
1906]. 

Tickle : Arthur George Warnham {Associate, 1911], 
Hong Kong. 

As Associates (6). 

Beeston ; Humphrey Albert {Student, 1904], Egypt. 
Coates : Harold Fenwick [Special Examination], Mel- 
bourne. 

Hbnriques : Elias Cosmas [Special Examination], Bom- 
bay, 

Hope: Archibald Campbell [Special Examination], 
Ontario. 

Rayson : Thomas [Special Examination]. 

It was announced that as a result of the Statutory 
Examination held by the Institute in October, the 
Council had granted a Certificate of rrt 

as a Distiict Surveyor in London to I!- wvy 1 1 ' ■ ( k. 
of 26 Bromley Road, Ealing, W. 

* These candidates have passed the Examination qualifying for 

t ; j l;( } 1u( f Ki ] ( J ( ^ s 


Upon the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.], it was Resolved, That the 
heartiest congratulations of the Institute he offered to 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A. [P.], upon the knighthood 
which had been recently conferred upon him. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills [P.] moved, in accordance with 
notice, “ That, in view of the extremely important in- 
terests involved, this Institute should take action in con- 
junction with other bodies to represent to the Govern- 
ment their strong objection to the continuance of any 
system of control over building after the War.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. John Slater [P.]. 

Letters in support of the motion were read from Mr. 
Harry Gill, President of the Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Association ; Mr. William R. Gleave [^.], 
of Nottingham ; Mr. Allan J. Finn [^.], on behalf of the 
Council of thelDevon and [Exeter Architectural Society; 
and Mr. Robt. G. Wilson, jun. [A.], on behalf of the 
Council of the Aberdeen Society of Architects. 
f^-^A letter was read from Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Vice- 
President, sympathising with the motives which prompted 
the resolution but deprecating any such representation as 
the wording of the resolution implied being addressed to 
the Government. 

Mr. Mark Judge [.4,] had given notice to move the 
following amendment : 

“ That in the opinion of the Institute great changes are 
necessary in the By-laws and other Regulations in con- 
nection witU building constructioii, and that they should 
be so amended as to give the greatest liberty of action 
where building construction is carried out under qualified 
direction, under the supervision of the Municipal Autho- 
rity ; further,* that thej Council be requested to convene 
a Conference of Corporate Bodies representing Architects, 
Surveyors and Builders and the Associations representing 
Urban and Ru'-fii Authorities to consider and, 

if approved, { ■■ ■ to the Government][on 

the matter.” * 

It was objected by various speakers that Mr. Judge’s 
proposed motion was not strictly an amendment as it 
dealt with the question of building by-laws and regulations, 
a point not intended to be raised by Mr. Wills’s resolution. 

Mr. Judge expressed his concurrence with the reasons 
for the resolution given hy the proposer and seconder, but 
pointed out that its terms were capable of a di:fferent 
interpretation, and intimated his willingness to withdraw 
his amendment if the resolution were modified to meet this 
objection. 

The mover and seconder thereupon corrected the reso- 
lution to read as follows : That in view of the important 
interests involved, this Institute should, in conjunction 
with other bodies, take steps to represent to the Govern- 
ment the serious objections to the continuance after the 
declaration of peace of the present war restrictions on 
building. 

Mr. Judge expressed his satisfaction with the altered 
wording and withdrew his amendment. 

The following took part in the ensuing discussion : 
Mr. R. J. Angel [A.], Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], Mr. W. 
Henry White [F.], Professor Adshead [F.], Mr. B. 
Greswell [F.], Mr. D. B. Niven TF.], Mr. Bernard Dicksee 
[F.], Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.], Mr. J. S. Gibson [F.], 
Mr. C. T. Ruthen [F,], Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth [F.], Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. [F.], Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], Mr. Herbert 
Shepherd [A.], and Mr. George Hubbard [F.]. 

The President, speaking as a private member, expressed 
the view that in the present condition of the country’s 
affairs it was not desirable to put the resolution in too 
definite a form ; and suggested that it would meet the 
case if the Government were asked to remove the re- 
strictions as soon as possible after the declaration of 
peace. 

Mr, Arthur Crow [F.] asked leave to put the President’s 
suggestion as an amendment in the following form—viz., 
That in view of the important interests involved, the 
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Institute skotild, ixi uonJuiiotLon vpith other bodies, take 
steps to represent to the Govemmeiit that the present 
restriction on building should be entirely removed at the 
earliest possible monienL,t after peace is declared. 

Professor Adshead seconded, and the amendment 
having been put to the vote was lost on a show of hands — 
8 voting for, 20 against. 

The original motion as corrected was then put and 
carried by 26 against 2. 

The- President, having mentioned that a Conference of 
Architects, Surveyors, and Builders appointed to repre- 
sent the various interests involved, was now sitting at the 
Institute, and that one of the matters under consideration 
was the question of the control of materials, asked if it 
would meet the views of the meeting if the Resolution, 
having been first reported to the Council, were remitted 
to the Conference referred to in order that joint action 
might be taken. 

The sense of the meeting was understood to he that 
the Council itself should take action in accordance with 
the views of the meeting as expressed in the Resolution. 

The proceedings then closed, and the meeting separated 
at 6.30 


[jf.], and remained with him several years as assistant.. 
In 1809 he went out to Shanghai as assistant in the office 
of Messrs. Morrison & Gratton. He was eventually taken 
into partnership and in 1902 acquired the whole business. 
Among his principal buildings at Shanghai were the Palace 
Hotel, the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion’s Buildings, the new “ Ewo ’’ Buildings, and the 
Chartered Bank at Hankow. In 1904 he retired from 
practice and returned to England. 


NOTICES. 

Informal Conference on National Policy of Town Improve- 
ment, Wednesday, 13th February, at 3 p.m. 

An Informal Conference with Public Men and 
Writers on “ The Need foe a National Policy 
OP Town Improvement ’’ will take place at the 
Institute on Wednesday, 13th February, at 3 p.m. 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., will preside and the discussion 
will he opened by Mr. A. Glutton Brook. 


OBITUAEI, 

Sir Swinton Jacob. — ^The death is announced in his 
seventy-seventh year of Colonel Sir Samuel Swinton 
Jacob, K.G.I.E., C.V.O., Hon. Associate of the R.I.B.A. 
since 1889. At the time of his election he was a colonel 
of the Bombay StaflF Corps and engineer to the Jeypore 
Protected State in Rajputana. The magnificent work 
known as the Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details 
was prepared under his supervision for the Maharajah of 
Jeypore, and published by Quaritoh in 1890. When a 
copy of the work was presented to the Institute by the 
Maharajah, Colonel Jacob attended a meeting of the 
Institute and gave a description of the Indian art students* 
work at the museum erected iu Jeypore to commemorate 
the visit of the late King, then Prince of Wales. The 
Times obituary nolice states ifixat he was the son of Colonel 
W. Jacob, of the Bombay Artillery,, and one of the last 
batch of young men to entor the East India Gompany*s 
Mifitary College at Addisoombe, whence he was granted a 
direct commission to the artillery and sent out to India 
on the morrow of the Mutiny, In 1863 he qualified as 
surveyor and dvil engineer, and after a short time in the 
Bombay Public Works Department, he accepted, in 1866, 
the position of engineer to the Jeypore State, which ho 
fiEed continuously from the age of 26 to that of 71. He 
was extremely active in mind and body, and the State 
owes much to Mm for the prosecution of important irriga- 
tion schemes and many other developments. He wiU be 
chiefly remembered for his whole-hearted devotion to Indo- 
Saraoenic architecture. Evidences of Ms skill in com- 
bining modern oonvenienee with Eastern tradition in 
aroMteoture are to be found in every part of Northern 
India, No sooner had he returned to England, in 1911, 
on retarement, than his name came into prominence in 
connection with discussions as to the most fitting aroMtec- 
ture for the new Indian capital at DelM, and there were 
many stirong advocates of an entirely Indo-Saraoenic style, 
The Secretary of State associated him with Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Mr. Baker in preparing arcMteotural plans, 
but after a short time he retired from the work on account 
of failing health. 

Walter Scott, Amociate, elected 1883, died at Penwarne, 
Torquay, on the 9th November, at the age of fifty-seven. 
Mr. Scott served his articles with Mr. Rowland Plumbe 


Election of Members, 4th March. 

Applications for election in the classes indicated have 
been received from the undermentioned gentlemen. Notice 
of any objection 3r other eommunication respecting them 
must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. for submission to 
the Council prior to Monday, 4th February. 

As Fellows (4), 

Gbeehslade : Sidney Kyeein [Pugin Student, 1891 
Grissell Medallisi, 1897 ; Godwin Bursar, 1900 ; Asso- 
ciate, 1892], 11 Gray’s Inn Square, W.G. ; and 10 
Powderham Crescent, Exeter. 

Proposers : Rerinald Blomtield, Bi.A., Ernest New- 
ton, A.R.A., and Professor Beresford Plte. 

♦Harrison : Edward Lewis [Lice7iimtel Public Works 
Department, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Propofiers : A. 0, OoUard and the Council. 

♦Jones: Gerald E. [Licentiate]^^ Security Buildings, 
Auckland, N.Z. 

Proposers : The Council. 

♦Stedman : Arthur J. [Licentiate], South Street, Farn- 
ham ; The Corner, Tilford Ro«yd, Fatnham, Surrey 

Proposers : Henry T. Hare, Ernest Newton, and 
the Council. 

♦ Has passed the Qualifying Exanilnation. 

A<s A^ssooiate 

CameeoK: ICehneth, 2nd Lieut,, K.E., 28 Segontium 
Terrace, Carnarvon, North Wales. 

Proposers : The Oouncil. 

As Hon. Associate. 

Leslie : Francis Seymour, Colonel E.E., retired, 24 
Wood Street, Woolwich, S.E. 

Proposers : The Council, 
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Arohitecta’ Offices to let for duration of War : one or two rooms 
on top floor, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. Address Secretary 
R.I.B. A. , 9 Conduit Street, W. 




CO-OPEEATION AMONG ARCHITECTS, AND SPECIALIZATION. 

Discussion at the Eleventh Informal Conference, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9th January, 1918. 

Professor Beresford Pite [F.] hi tlio Chair. 


Mr. PI. V . LANCIiESTEB [^.] : Tlie overturn of es- 
tablished routine efieoted by tlie change from normal 
conditions to those of a war such as is being waged at 
the present time, if it does not actually evoke new 
ideas, at any rate brings into active expression all 
those that have been lying domant during the ordi- 
nary routine of professional or business activity. We 
are apt to tolerate many failures of organisation and 
method, provided these do not definitely preclude the 
achievements which are the essential aims of our pro- 
fessional practice; but at a time like the present, when 
a drastic reintegration of the aspects of life is in pro- 
gress, all who have any mental vitality feel impelled 
to reconsider factors that liave been disregarded, and 
to consider in what directions there have been pri- 
marily poverty in ideals, and, following on that, de- 
fects of the methods aimed at securing achievement of 
these ideals. 

Now the broadening of our views as to what archi- 
tecture should stand for in national life has been the 
subject at some of the other conferences, so I am 
limiting myself to-day to the consideration of the 
question whether we architects among ourselves are 
teally organised in such a manner as to enable us to 
give our services in a fashion to secure the best results 
with a minimum of waste of time and cost. It may, 
I bolieve, be substantiated that as a profession we 
are extraordinarily wasteful both of our energies and 
of our profe.s.-fonal expenditure, and that moreover we 
are compel t d 'ey our lack of .-ystem to devote a large 
proportion of our time to duties which do not interest 
us and for which we are* not specially qualified. While 
these facts are fanaihar to most of us, the explanation 
has frequently been given that the individualistic 
method from which this state of things arises is essen- 
tial to the exercise of our art. Now this contention 
is, I am convinced, a fallacious one, and I would ask 
you to allow me to propound my reasons for this belief. 
I will grant that the finest and most imaginative work 
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is a thing apart from all minor considerations such as 
those before us. It comes from the hand of the man 
of genius and is appreciated by the few whose culture 
qualifies them to do so ; of these few more are within 
the ranks of the profession than outside it, so that it 
is only comparatively rarely that the demand is made 
for a building solely on the ground of beauty and 
imaginative force. In the great majority of cases the 
demand is for one that fulfils certain practical require- 
ments reasonably and economically, while if it simu- 
lates, "-in a superficial way, a work of architecture, that 
is the extent to which those who commission it can 
feel assured that their intentions are achieved. You 
will all agree that the really competent judges of arehi- 
toot nral ox.pro>-iou , outside the artistic professions, are 
iVw !i.nd far l)n ww.w.. 

Granted then that, broadly speaking, architects are 
the best judges of arobitectuxe, it remains to be deter- 
mined how they can organise so that the public will be 
given better leather than inferior designs for buildings. 
It might be thought that this would demand an altru- 
istic attitude on the part of those whose ability in 
design is but mediocre impossible of attainment, but 
I hope to prove that this would not be the case. An 
important consideration is the fact that men’s gifts 
vary greatly even within the limits of the activities 
demanded by our profession. The efficient pra otice of 
architecture makes varied demands that can rarely be 
fulfilled by one man, however good his abilities and 
training. In ninety-nine oases out of a hundred the 
architect may claim to be skilful in one or two direc- 
tions, and if he is wise he supplements his skill in 
others by expert advice or the judicious selection of 
assi stants. Now this appears to me a method whi ch i s 
usually somewhat of a makeshift and not entirely fair 
to those concerned. The principal is induced to ex- 
tend his activity into branches of work for which he is 
less equipped than many others . I maintain that if he 
collaborated rather than employed it would he better 

a 
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for ali coucenied ipcluding Mmself , You will, I tliink, 
accept tlie axiom that we all prefer doing what we can 
do the best, and therefore any system that gives a 
man freedom to do only what 'he is best qualified to do 
is to be commended. 

Under our present individualistic methods we all 
have to do a great deal that is not particularly our 
metier or to our taste, wliile if we collaborated more 
we should he able to divide our work without any loss; 
indeed, with a gain, in the aggregate, so that each 
would be doing exactly what he enjoyed most and 
what he could do the best. Before laying down a pro- 
gramme for such co-operation, I should like to outhne 
the varieties of function comprehended in architec- 
tural practice. 

To begin with, there is the tactful approach 
towards those promoting an undertaking, the expo- 
sitions nc-(>‘-sary l-o make it clear that their aims will 
be achieved. Next, there is the logical analysis of re- 
quirements and the comprehension of what these aims 
are . Then we come to the synthetic studies necessary 
" to put in material form the appropriate structure. 
Following this, the architectural expression such a 
structure should take both in mass and detail, which 
is perhaps the only stage of the work that can be de- 
fined as purely architectural. 

We now come to a group of proceedings not so 
closely connected with the design as to demand more 
f-lian a linking up between the controls in each case ; 

ac.i iial lakiiig out of quantities or preparation of a 
<el:edule lia> already been cut apart, hut many other 
questions such as the economics of structure ard 
material afford opportunities for another type of 
faculty than that of imaginative expression. The 
actual progress of the building gives opportunities 
again for the exercise of various branch^ of know- 
ledge even when the whole of the organisation is dele- 
gated to a contractor, hut it is an open question 
whether this is uniformly the best method of producin g 
a fine building, and, if it were not employed, a further 
demand in the way of organisation would be made on 
the architect. Following the actual building it has 
frequently been recognised as desirable that the archi- 
tect should complete his work by designing and con- 
trolling the fittings, working plant, furniture, etc. It 
is very desirable that this course should he adopted , 
but here again the designer is apt to he overburdened 
if he has not the support of others technically quali- 
fied. Lastly, the interim and final adjustment of 
payments and accounts are matters with which the 
architect, as such, need only he in touch to a minor 
extent. 

It appears to me ohvioua that, while the machinery 
just cited as necessary for the control of a building 
can be organised by one man, it is for at least two 
reasons undesirable that it should he. First, for 
the reason that at various stages quite different 
qualifications take the dominant place ; and, secondly, 
for the reason that in the majority of instances it will 
not be the probable architectural character of the 


building that will dictate the selection of the architect 
who is in the position of principal. 

You will notice that I have not expanded this 
question of variation to include the specialisation in 
classes of building such as churches, hospitals, etc., 
because such specialisation can continue or not with- 
out affecting my argument, and also because I feel 
that the popular tendency is already too great in the 
direction of labelling men as specialists in architec- 
tural work. Architecture is in principle an art equally 
capable of giving expressive form to structural needs 
of all kinds, and the thoroughly trained architect 
should be capable of this translation in regard to any 
type of structure. There must he some measure of 
specialisation in the interests of efficiencyand economy, 
hut it is better in the subdivision of tfc work before 
cited than in the undue classif 3 dng of types of 
building. Let us beware of making a fetish of the 
latter. 

It may he guessed that it was the question of pro- 
viding for that numerous body of architects now in 
the Forces a convenient opening for re-entry into their 
profession which induced me to put forward the views 
I am now expressing, but they are none the less views 
I have long held, though it hardly appeared that there 
would he much probability of their adoption but for 
such a crisis as the present one. 

To come at last to definite proposals, I class these 
under two heads, the more important one including 
such action as could be taken by architects mutually 
acquainted with each other's tastes and qualifications, 
the other covering what might he done by a profes- 
sional society such as the E.I.B.A. After what I 
have said you will be aware that Itake the view that 
architectural work should mote generally carried 
through by a group than by the individual. Per- 
sonally I should prefer to see at the head of the 
group the man principally responsible for the imagi- 
native qualities in the design ; hut this would not 
always be practicable ; and indeed there are often cases 
of collaboration in which it would be impossible to 
say who is primarily responsible for the result. After 
ah, it is not reahy important that there should he a 
titular head so long as each partner is quahfied for 
the services he undertakes. What is important is 
that one or inore in the combination should be men of 
real artistic power, selected by their collaborators for’ 
this qualification. 

We in the profession weU know that there are not 
enough artists to do the work demanded, and that 
those there are only find employment {or a small 
proportion o{ their time in design, or are even often 
unemployed on anything because they lack certain 
qualifications which could he supplied by collabora- 
tion. 1 maintain that it is up to us as a body to 
economise our artists in the interests of the public, 
and keep the output of really fine work at a maximum. 
We are not depriving anyone ; the capable “ all- 
round*' hulling man designs because he has to, 
not because it is a peculiar and unique experience; 
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occupation on, scientific or economic problems is just 
as interesting to him ; and similarly all those taHng 
part in a co-operative eSort would group themselves 
so that each should exercise his functions in the 
branch most congenial and where he is most efficient. 

You may imagine that the programme sketched 
out would involve substantial financial sacrifices on 
the part of some in favour of others. A few might 
find ^ slight reduction in income, but very few ; while 
the others would benefit to a greatly enhanced extent. 
Let us look at the economies. Taking the profession 
as a whole, and remembering those only half occupied 
or struggling with inappropriate work, I think I am 
within the mark when I say that the average output 
of the men capable in any specific direction would be 
doubled. Again, look at the economy in office rents 
and expenses. The number of offices could be re- 
duced by two-thirds, but as they would he somewhat 
larger we could put rent, etc., at one half. 

Something on these lines is already the general 
practice in the U.S.A., and I do not think it can be 
said that the art of architecture there has suffered in 
consequence. I would not advocate an exact imita- 
tion of American methods, conditions here being 
somewhat difierent. What I aim at is a programme 
retaining the personal power of expression, but orga- 
nised to secure the advantages of working in co- 
operative groups. 

With a view to meeting the special needs of men in 
H.M. Forces and of affording a graduated route to 
such co-operative methods, a sub-committee of the 
Architects’ Reorganisation Committee has drawn up 
the following suggestions : — 

‘‘ 1. That practising architects be invited to offer 
office accommodation to suitable applicants in return 
for a proportionate annual payment, based upon the 
rent of the office and upon the estimated value of any 
service rendered by the architect or his assistants; or, 
aUemaPimly, that payment by the applicant for office 
accommodation should be commuted for assistance 
rendered by him to the practising architect. 

‘‘ 2. That practising architects be invited to offer 
office accommodation and either (a) a small salary or 
(b) a percentage of the profits in exchange for the part 
time services of the applicant. 

3. Alternatively, it is suggested that practising 
architects requiring assistance should carefully con- 
sider the advantages offered by the co-operative sys- 
tem of conducting an office under which the senior 
architect would continue his professional work with 
tfie assistance of three or four younger men associated 
with him in the capacity of coadjutors or partners. 

In business arrangements of this description the 
close association of men possessing varied professional 
qualifications who are thus of real service to each 
other might confidently he expected to raise the 
quality of the architectural output of the office and 
to facilitate its production in the most economical 
manner possible. In addition excellent opportunities 
would arise from time to time for the gradual promo- 


tion of capable junior assistants. The chief danger to 
be feared would be that arising from incompatibility 
of temperament between the various workers in the 
office, amongst whom it would he essential to foster a 
spirit of camaraderie and mutual goodwill. The 
terms of association with practising architects, on a 
yearly or other terminal agreement or for the dura- 
tion of specific work, might be arranged as follows : — 
The coadjutor or partner to receive an agreed share 
{a) of the net earnings calculated upon a percentage 
basis, or (b) a preferential share of the net earnings, 
upon such work as he introduces into the office, the 
balance being equally divided between the partners. 
In these cases the term ‘ net earnings ’ would mean 
the gross receipts for the specific work introduced by 
the junior, less the proportion of office expenses 
allocated to that work. 

The sub-committee is of opinion that action on 
these or similar lines would not only be advan- 
tageous to those architects now serving in the Forces 
but would also be in harmony with what appears to 
be the general trend of social reconstruction after the 
war.” 

These suggestions give an indication of the ground 
that might be covered by members of our profession 
acting on their own, initiative, but it does not quite 
cover the question of specialisation in the numerous 
arts and sciences connected with modern archi- 
tectural practice. Here we reach the point at which 
the Professional Society may profitably come in. 
Taking our R.I.B.A, as an example, let us consider 
in what way a revision of the constitution might 
help us. How, some of us have long felt that the 
class of Honorary Associates is in an anomalous 
position. It is not honorary, in that a subscription 
is paid, and there is no clear line between the quali- 
fication for Hon. Fellow and that for Hon. Associate. 
How, I would suggest that the title Associated Mem- 
bers should be substituted for Hon. Associates, and 
that the qualification for the two classes should be on 
the following lines : 

Hon. Fellows . — ^Distinguished amateurs and repre- 
sentatives of the Sciences and Fine Arts not receiving 
remuneration for any work in connection with 
building. 

Associated Members . — ^Experts in various branches 
of artistic and scientific work connected with building 
operations. 

The proposed distinction is, as you will see, based 
on the interest in our art being absolutely divorced 
from practice for profit or otherwise. Associated 
Members would be carefully selected as men of 
sound attainments in their respective branches^ of 
work, and they could thus be regarded as kind 
of panel from which architects could safely invite 
advice or assistance in technical matters. This body 
of technicians, in conjunction with the Council of the 
R.I.B.A., could frame a suitable code for the relation- 
ship between the architect and the technical adviser, 
and thus smooth away many of the difficulties that 
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arise at present. Suck a body of Associated Mem- 
bers would greatly strengthen a society like ours. 

You will recognise that the propositions here put 
forward are merely in outline, but they must neces- 
sarily be but sketchy in view of the fact that no hard 
and fast system is applicable to the practice of an 
art combined with a profession of which architecture 
is the unique example. Emendations and expan- 
sions will doubtless occur to you, and I shall be most 
interested in and stimulated by your criticisms. At 
the same time 1 wish to make the claim that the 
general principles I have enunciated are sound ones, 
and my faith in them will not easily be shaken. 

Mr. a. SAXON SNELL [F .] : The ideas put for- 
ward follow very much those in a book I have heard 
of called “ Guild Socialism/’ by Coles. There are 
several difficulties in regard to the idea of co-operation 
between architeolB. We have to remember that 
arcMtects have legal responsibilities. A man whom 
I will term a practical architect may get an artist to 
join with him, but many good artists have hazy 
ideas of responsibilities and such may get the archi- 
tect into a serious impasse, for which the latter would 
be responsible. In any such partnership each would 
have to give the other a bond that they would be 
jointly responsible for any mistakes which might 
arise. There is, too, specialisation in design. Many 
architects say they can do any sort of work, and even 
work of a particular kind, such as hospitals and baths. 
It is true, but they can only reproduce what has been 
done before; copying is easy, but the specialist is al- 
ways ahead. (■<)nsi('li‘ral)k difficulties arise from 
time to time in the employment of experts. In my 
student days not much had been done with regard to 
electric lighting, and I have been far too busy since to 
make a study of it, ami have always had the assistance 
of an electrical engineer. Ordinary hot -water and 
heating I do myself, but for work requiring high- 
pressure boilers I get a specialist to help me. The 
difficulty is that the specialist naturally wants 5 per 
cent, commission on the work he does, and as the 
architect only gets 5 per cent, commission on the whole 
work he has to pay the specialist’s fee and get nothing 
himself for the labour involved in^ explaining his plans, 
and so on, to the expert. On the other hand, the 
public would object to paying fees of 10 per cent, on 
the work, and if architects tried to insist on it they 
wopld not be employed. There is also the question of 
what social work i s. I know of the case of a building 
where tliA concrete floors, the whole of the4rainage, 
the plumbing and the engineering work were done by 
spe^ialifte'. I think the pubhc would be inclined to 
ask the architect what lie did know. Of course, in the 
case of a great artist the public would not mind paying 
20 per cent., but for the ordinary man they would not 
stand it. Unfortunately, the public do not ask for 
the highest quality of work, but want the job done at 
a certain price and with as little in the way of fees as 
possible. 


Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH [F.] : I wish to 
express thanks to. Mr. Lanchester for his stimulating 
address. I am very much in sympathy with his 
ideas, and they are what we should desire to emulate, 
though in some respects they are a counsel of per- 
fection. In olden times erchitects looked to patrons 
for work. Great architects, such as Sir Christopher 
Wren and Sir William Chambers, secured much of 
their work from Royal and noble patronage, and thus 
were spared the uncongenial task of finding jobs. In 
America the combination of men of great commercial 
ability with highly trained artists has led to strength 
and efficiency. In this country the tendency for 
artists to forgather and stand aloof from business 
life has been detrimental to architecture, and has 
deprived art of those invigorating qualities that 
arise from contact with militant life. 

Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [F ,] : I would Hke to add 
my thanks to Mr. Lanchester for his most interesting 
paper, or, rather, suggestion, because it only amounts 
at present to a suggestion. It would take many more 
meetings such as this to deal with the subject in 
detail. I think what is most needed at the present 
time is that we should devise some means to prevent 
architects losing their work altogether. It is being 
taken from us bit by bit. It commenced with the 
quantity surveyors forming a separate association, 
and it is developing along the line of ‘‘ specialists ” for 
all lands of construction, until, with very little of the 
sort of collaboration which Mr. Lanchester asks for, 
one can conceive of buildings — I am not for the 
moment speaking of architecture — ^in which the archi- 
tect architect would have no existence whatever. 
I think most of these questions solve themselves even- 
tually, however much we may dislike to think it so, 
on the £ s. d, question. The £ s. d, question which has 
troubled most architects is that of the 5 per cent, scale, 
which has become the fetish of the building public 
when they think of employing an architect, and I 
think I am right in saying that for ordinary work, 
speaking in a general way, the public come to us be- 
cause they feel they must have an architect and not 
because they think they really need one., The 5 per 
cent, scale of fees has, unfortunately, been so long in 
use, irrespective of the kind of work whicli an archi- 
tect is supposed to do for it now, as compared with 
what he had to do when 5 per cent, first became a 
recognised charge, that this Institute should, in my 
opinion, say definitely what that original 5 per cent.’ 
meant, and what it should mean now as to an archi- 
tects work,, It has been attempted by the Committee 
that dealt with the subject, and the new Scale of 
Charges™ which is laid upon the sbelf until the end of 
the war— -ill some way meete the position : recently 
also a Committee on the question of the employment 
of specialists have sent a report to the Council. My 
view is that tbe public will not be so concerned as to 
what the cost of producing each individual part 
of a building amounts to, if the Institute will lay 
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it down clearly in the Scale of Charges and will 
recognise that specialist work, as we now under- 
stand it, is quite apart from what an architect had 
to do when the 5 per cent, scale first came into 
use. The public have only to be taught that, and 
this Institute is the body to teach it, and noio is the 
time. But what the Institute needs to do for architec- 
ture and architects is to induce the public to see the 
benefit of employing an architect, and that will quickly 
follow when architects are properly recognised. It is 
the old question of registration. So long as the public 
can go to any man who chooses to set up an office and 
call himself an architect, without any quahfications 
whatever, Mr. Lanchester’s suggestions will, I am 
afraid, remain simply a dream. The Institute now acts 
as an examining body, but it should see that archi- 
tects are properly educated as architects and that the 
public are protected, so that when a member of the 
public employs an architect he may do so with the 
knowledge that he is employing a capable man and 
one qualified^ — so far as examinations can qualify, 
apart from the higher ideals of design — ^to practise 
the profession. One of the speakers has mentioned 
that the design for the average building is not the 
principal thing which the public ask for, and I think 
that is correct. But the public should be taught that 
the properly educated architect can at least do what 
they want better than the universal-provider type. 
At present we know that, with the house agent 
architect, the surveyor architect, the concrete 
specialist architect, architecture itself is lost sight of 
so far as the public are coicerned. Passing along the 
streets we see boards up giving the names of the 
builder and the “ specialists ” of a new building, but 
no recognition of the architect. The public, therefore, 
assume that those re'^ponsible such 

holdings are the builders and .-p( * •! they 

have no means of ascertaining, except through the pro- 
fessional journals (which they are not interested in), 
the names of the architects who designed the work. 
We are the last to receive recognition. Those are 
general remarks on the subject, on aspects of it which 
it seems to me would have to be carefully considered 
before any idea of a Guild could come into being. 
As to such a Guild, one has to recognise the way an 
architect develops a practice, the responsibilities of 
partners and their responsibility to the pubHc, and so 
far as 1 can gather from Mr, Lanchester’s remarks it 
would still resolve itself into a partnership in which 
one man will be principal and who will gather round 
him others to help him do his work, and that they 
would get a proportion of the profits — how that propor- 
tion is to be determined I do not know — and when 
they get dissatisfied with their proportion and feel it is 
time for them to be top dog ’’ I do not see how the 
Guild is going to “ carry on,’’ to use a phrase which is 
common just now, nor whether such a Guild would 
develop again on specialistic lines for special buildings. 
It is obvious that a man with a practice which consists 
of getting a £100,000 job every other year or so is in a 


different position from one who gets twenty jobs of 
£6,000 each, and would require quite a different staff. 
And the client, of whom but little was said by Mr. Lan- 
chester, but who, after all, is the man most to be con- 
sidered, what is his position to be ? 1 am trying to 

imagine an office conducted on Guild lines, consisting, 
perhaps, of three or four men. Is the client to come 
and discuss his architecture with the principal, his 
drainage with another member, and the steel construc- 
tion with another ? [Mr. Lanchester : Yes.] It is 
interesting, but I am afraid there would be many prac- 
tical difficulties . Following the idea that a Guild would 
allow for each man doing the work he liked ox could do 
best : of course there is a lot of uncongenial work — 
there is some drudgery in most occupations — hut I 
have yet to learn that it is beneath the dignity of any 
artist to enter into the details of any part of the work 
of which he is the orginator, I think every part of a 
building needs to be designed for the purpose for 
which it is intended : design does not, to my mind, 
consist merely in what is presented to the public 
view. The design is in the plan, it is in the con- 
struction, it consists in the fitness of each part of 
the building for its work, and the architect who will 
not recognise that electric lighting, sanitation, engi- 
neering, and the other allied subjects have to be con- 
sidered as part of his design is to my mind failing to 
realise his position towards his client ; his general edu- 
cation should suffice to guarantee to his client that 
he is getting the right and proper thing for each part 
of his building. Mr. Snell mentioned a point bearing 
upon that ; it was that the clients would not recognise 
that they should pay additionally for specialists’ ” 
work. Anyone who knows the amount of work the 
architect has to do in first obtaining instructions, then 
preparing the instructions for others to detail their 
. work upon, in supplying the necessary drawings for 
their work and ultimately to generally supervise it, 
will, I am sure, realise that the architect is entitled to 
his proper percentage upon such work. In concluding, 
I would like to poiut out that in dealing with big 
buildings i combination such as Mr, Lanchester has 
indicated does, I presume, already exist, because 
every archit-'ct sjroup- rou’^d him in the course of his 

practice the Mi <i '-Li' ■ »■ that is needed in order 

to produce his work. If not, how do large buildings get 
c arried out in the perfection of detail which we know 
obtains at the present time ? I think that just at 
this moment Mr. Lanchester has seen a sort of vision, 
but we want help in the direction of some practical 
suggestions before we shall be able to see iris vision 
realised. I beg to second the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lanchester for his interesting Paper. 

Mr. a. E, JEMMBTT [F.] : The great value of 
Mr. Lanchester’s paper is that it seems to make a 
definite attempt to deal with what we have every 
reason to anticipate will he the future condition of 
our profession and of society in general. Mr. Saxon 
Snell nrierred to this condition as Socialism, but I 
think the right term is co-operation. There is one 

H 
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point of view from whioli Mr. Lanchestex’s sug- 
gestions appeal to me very strongly, and, as lie has 
not emphasised, it himself, I should like to place it 
before you. 

We were reminded the other day by Mr. Sidney 
Webb that architecture is a public service. What 
this entails, it appears to me, is that the profession 
as a whole is responsible for the quality of that 
service and responsible for the work that each 
individual member of the profession perforins. At 
present we do not seem to recognise any such respon- 
sibility. We confine ourselves to maMng some sort 
of attempt at educating each individual architect to 
the highest level we can and then let him go Ms own 
way. If he puts up a very bad building we content 
ourselves with criticising it . I suggest this is entirely 
the wrong method — the wrong attitude — and that it 
does not pay in any sense of the term. 

We have to remember that every bad building 
discredits the profession and reflects upon each one 
of us personally, and — ^what some of us tMnk is a 
matter of importance — it does touch our pockets. 
We are individually losing money because some bad 
building may turn somebody ofl employing an archi- 
tect, and that ^^somebody ” might have employed you, 
Sir, or me. I«doMt think we quite realise this. We 
realise when we get a job, but not always how often 
we do not get one from the cause I have mentioned. 
The position is not improved by the fact — of wMch 
we were also reminded the other day — ^that there are 
builders and commercial jaims who can put up better 
buildings than can some arcMtects whose quali- 
fications are supposed to be guaranteed by their 
membersMp of a professional society. 

But in addition to really bad buildings there are 
others — perhaps the great majority — that show Mgh 
qualities in some particular aspect, but fall short in 
others. Perhaps they are well planned but poor in 
elevation and detail, or perhaps they look very well 
but are badly constructed, or cost far more than they 
should have cost. Now, tMs is not rendering the 
best possible public service, and it is no credit- to us. 
Neither is it necessary, for there is sufficient ability 
somewhere in the profession to do every part of the 
building well, if only we took the trouble to use it. 
The problem is how best to assemble and concentrate 
that ability in any particular building so that by a 
combined effort we could raise the standard of at 
least every important building to the general high 
lev%i of the best in the profession, excepting always 
the wort of genius. I certainly think that Mr. Lan- 
okester’s suggestion of co-operative offices tends to 
solve the problem of concentrating more diversified 
ability on each individual building, and so to raise 
the standard of our executed work. When half a 
dozen men are all working together, selected more or 
less for their different qualities, there is much more 
chance that every aspect of the building will receive 
specially qualified attention, so raising the standard 
of the building as a whole. At any rate, really bad 


buildings could hardly be produced by this system. 
There may be other ways of arriving at the same 
result, such as the employment of the specialist or 
consulting arcMtect, but the specialist has already 
been dealt with by other speakers.’ 

With regard to the comment that something of 
the sort had been done in America, I want to empha- 
sise the point that so far as I understand the American 
system it seems to be in essence an adaptation of the 
factory system. You appear to get the proprietor, 
or small group of proprietors, and the large group of 
paid assistants worMng under Mm. This factory 
system is the method by which we have built up our 
industrialism here during the last century, and it is 
no doubt largely responsible for making our civili- 
sation what it is. It may be said to have succeeded 
on its own lines, and to have attained its own ends, 
but I imagine it is somewhat discredited now, and that 
this is not the time to advance on lines which appear 
opposed to the general trend of reconstruction after 
the war. There is a great difference between a large 
office on the factory system and co-operation between 
equals, and it is co-operation of equals that Mr. 
Lanchester appears to support. 

I would like to put one or two more points. We 
have had some discussions about the attitude of 
omniscience that is to some extent perhaps forced 
upon us by the public. . I am inclined to tMnk that 
the creation of co-operative offices would enable us 
to justify that attitude. It would no longer be a 
question of the ommscience of an individual, but of 
a group wMch might perhaps fairly claim to possess 
an expert in each of the principal sub-divisions of 
our work. Incidentally, the present problem of the 
expert may find solution on these lines, and if I were 
to venture on a criticism of Mr. Lanchester’s scheme 
it would be that with co-operative offices we might 
hardly need his suggested expert Associated Members 
of the Institute. We might all keep our experts on 
the premises. 

This brings us to a question of considerable im- 
portance — ^the question of official arcMtecture. Here 
I believe the co-operative office will help us con- 
siderably. Opinions differ as to the value of official 
architecture and large departmental offices and as to 
the quality of the work they produce. But, whatever 
our opinions, we have to recognise that unless they 
serve some useful purpose they would not exist, and 
that they will go on existing so long as in the opinion 
of the public bodies who employ them they serve 
this purpose better than the independent individual 
architect can serve it. 

One of the advantages that enable, or should 
enable, the large departmental offices to render 
efficient public service is just this r'''-r-~mard of 

expert assistance than is usuaUy.* ■ I- ■ tb-p of the 
average individual arcMteot. They are able to have 
on the premises a Mghly trained specialist in every 
branch of the work they undertake, and of the highest 
quality that the particular city can produce, I do 
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jxot say it always is so, but it can be so ; and wken it 
is, it becomes difficult for tbe individual architect to 
compete in that expert technical efficiency in every 
practical detail which seems just now to be more 
sought after than expert efficiency in general archi- 
tectural conception and design. 

I suggest that a good co-operative office would be 
able to compete with a large departmental office on 
its own ground, and render an equally efficient public 
service on the lines of technical efficiency. Being 
independent and free from the disadvantages 
apparently inherent in the nature of a departmental 
office, it would in my judgment be in a position to 
render a superior public service on the lines of general 
architectural efficiency. 

The last, but by no means the least, point that I 
would like to make is that the formation of offices, or 
groups of men, working on co-operative lines would 
tend to give the young artist a better chance of 
getting into practice. Men of sensitive nature 
devoted to aesthetics rarely have the knack of getting 
work for themselves. Many such men never get a 
chance. It is one of the results of our lack of organi- 
sation that there is no system for pushing forward 
the brilliant student and providing him with an 
opportunity to practise for the good of the country^ 
and incidentally for the credit of the profession as a 
whole, and the improvement of our own individual 
status and prospects. It is simply a matter of en- 
lightened and intelligent self-interest. If we had 
these co-operative offices I feel sure that they would 
all feel bound to- have a really good designer in the 
group, and that every young student of special merit 
or distinction would be snapped up and given a 
chance. He would form part of a sympathetic group 
or community where he would be helped and en- 
couraged, and, if you like, protected from the rougher 
side of life and of our practice. Prom this point of 
view alone 1 think it would be worth while to try the 
.experiment of offices on the co-operative principle. 

There are other arguments in their favourj but I am 
afraid I have already spoken at too great a length. 
I would like to heartily join in the vote of thanks. 

Mr. HUGH DAVIES : We should be grateful to 
Mr. Lanohester for bringing this matter forward, for, 
although we may not have arrived at any definite con- 
clusion this afternoon as to what should be done, it 
does not alter the fact that the problem is a very im- 
portant one. The point of view of the profession is 
still that the architect must cover the whole ground of 
work connected with buildings. We know that»to be 
almost impossible nowadays. But, at the same time, 
there does exist amongst yoxmg architects a great 
deal of ability that is not Greeted towards the best 
ends. In the schools we find many young architects, 
who undoubtedly have what Professor Pite has 
described as the Divine spark of genius for design ; 
but there are others who have special abilities for those 
other departments of professional work which Mr. 


Lanohester has outlined. I always feel that it is 
really a loss to the profession as a whole when a 
young architect, leaving, perhaps, his ])rincipal and 
entering into professional practice on his own account, 
has to sit and wait for years for ordinary commissions, 
when he might be employing such special talents as 
he possesses in advancing the profession along those 
specialised lines. I think the failure of the present 
system of architectural education to find for every 
young man just the niche that he is best qualified to 
fill is responsible for the fact that so much professional 
work has been filched away by other people — ^fre- 
quently by quite incompetent people — ^who claim to 
be specialists on this, that and the other subject. 
We have not to-day found the real solution of this 
problem. It is, however, important that every part 
of the work of the profession should he carried out by 
the men who are best qualified to do it, and that the 
abilities of every one of these young men should be 
utilised to the greatest possible extent. We are now 
at a time when efficiency in the future is the watch- 
word. We are considering how we are going to 
employ to advantage the abihties and the energies of 
every class in the nation ; and I think it is up to ” 
the architectural profession to see that, after this war, 
we shall have the affairs of the building industry as 
well organised from the point of view of efficiency as 
those of any other industry. Many young men who 
go through the ordinary curriculum to-day should, I 
think, be induced to specialise in some direction as 
well, so that with a training suitably adjusted to their 
abilities they may prove real assets in the profession 
and contribute more effectively to the prosperity of 
this country in the future. 

The CHAITIMAN (Professor BEKESFOBD 
PITE [F.]) : I need not put, formally, that vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lanohester : we have practically all ex- 
pressed our great sense of obligation for his interesting 
paper. On the subject itself I would just like to say I 
think Mr, Lanohester has only half dealt with it : he 
has not laid hold of the foundation really. If we have 
this co-operation, it must include building. The 
moment we understand it includes building, the whole 
of our outlook upon architecture as a profession, as an 
operative art, alters. Many — I had better say some— 
within my knowledge, have tried it. A very re- 
markable man who tried it on a large scale was 
Edward Welby Pugin. I do not • • > f . • • ^ < ! u - . but 
the third Pugin, Edward Welby. I i ' .is no 

passib'llty of getting good work done u l:ss he co- 
opted the whole building trade, so he made his 
bricks, built his buildings, made his fittings ai d furni- 
ture. There are groups of buildings at Ramsgate 
that Edward Welby Pugin built which are most sig- 
nificant. One has been mutilated beyond recognition in 
the big Granville Hotel. That hotel Pugin not only 
designed but built, and he not only designed the fur- 
niture but he made it. And he was only carrying out 
the principles which his father felt to lie at the basis of 
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successful mediaeval building when be built tbe inter- 
esting Roman Catbolic Cburcb and tbe bouse adjoin- 
ing known as Tbe Grange. But Edward Pugin also 
built a large convent and also a large college, besides 
having several other buildings in that part of tbe land . 
I feel that if I am going to co-operate with anybody I 
want to co-operate with tbe builder, with a man who 
will get tbe thing done. With regard to Mr. Lan- 
obester’s interesting sketch of every department of 
thought and activity co-operating, I would like to 
remind you that generally we are only dealing with 
buildings of tbe first class, or of considerable size, with 
£20,000 as tbe low limit — [Mr. Lanchester : I do not 
suggest a bmitation of co-operative offices]— Then I 
shall have to ask what is tbe average income of mem- 
bers of this Institute, and classify ourselves accor- 
dingly. My suggestion is that in tbe case of every 
builder into whose bands I wish to put work, say of 
£50,000 and upwards, or even a lower figure, that 
builder already is in possession of a co-operative estab- 
lishment, with experts in every department : be can- 
not get Hs work done without these men. Therefore 
we have to guard ourselves against tbe danger of 
creating in our profession another co-operation to 
watch that co-operation. Under the builder there are 
co-operations of various kinds. Ferro-concrete work 
and steel are co-operations already. It may become 
co-operation upon co-operation upon co-operation. 
The revolutionary step that I would like to see taken 
— and I think I am as brave a revolutionary, in a dif- 
ferent way, as Mr, Lanchester himself — ^is to see archi- 
tects put in the position of carrying out their buildings 
and allowed the responsibility of expending the capital 
sum employed upon their buildings. And the 
moment the architect is thus brought into contact 
with materials, with structure and with positive work, 
we shall get a good many of our ideals brought into the 
sphere of action. The effect upon the training of the 
architect and on the resultant buildings will be con- 
siderable. 

We are discussing these things informally, to stimu- 
late our imaginations. I suggest we shotdd not stop 
with eo-operation in offices : we must extend it to the 
buni1''"g'3 ard to the works. If you have a large 
! :/ li . you employ what specialists you like 
upon it that you feel necessaiy, then you put it into 
the hands of a first-rate contractor ; he does not accept 
your specialists, he puts his own upon it, all the way 
through. Let me instance engineering. Take any 
great en^eering contract, such as one for consfamct- 
ing an aqueduct, or a viaduct, or a railway. The 
consulting engineer will work his scheme out, he will 
employ all the scientific resonroes at his command, and 
will put the work into the hands of a contractor, and 
the contractor immediately does the same. The con- 
tractor’s staff is as highly qualified and as highly 
equipped as is the consulting engineer’s staff. Then 
the consulting engineer puts a resident engineer down 
on the works to watch the contractor’s resident engi- 
neer. This is going on under our very eyes. We have 


carried out contracts with the assistance of one of 
these most excellent and delightfnl and splendid bnild- 
ing organisations that we call a contractor.” I do 
not mean a small contractor who is struggling with 
difficulties, but the man who is master of his science of 
building. This co-operation does exist in the building 
trade, the specialists are brought together at the con- 
tractor’s office, and the work is done by those men . 
What has to be supplied to him ? It is representa- 
tion of the client’s requirements and a satisfaction of 
the architectural necessities of the case. And this is 
what the architect has to do. He must be a compe- 
tent plan organiser, he must nnderstard and direct, 
and describe in drawings and give details; and if he 
concentrates upon that he is doing at present what 
he is paid to do. 

The experience of co-operation and enjoyment in the 
office, as described by Mr. Lanchester, has been mine. 
I was bred in a very large firm : my father was a 
member of a firm which consisted of four partners. 
There was a good deal of co-operation in that office. 
I passed from that into the office of a friend who has 
been dead a few years now, where we were a most 
happy party, the happiest, I think, that ever worked 
in an office. There was an extraordinary man there 
who would get more deKght out of dealing with a 
party-wall difficulty than my chief would have derived 
from a water-colour drawing; ard the charge of 
atmosphere and the pleasure of a good legal struggle 
for light and air came into the midst of this highly 
artistic office as an enjoyable episode. We worked 
with the quantity surveyors too : they came and 
worked in the office. W e did not let the drawings go 
out, and that is a very pleasant and satisfactory way 
of getting work done. It is not always possible, but it 
is a way out of the sort of difficulty which often 
exists when the architect does not take out the quan- 
tities himself. But I must say, in making my con- 
fessions, that my own view is I do not care so much 
about 5 per cent,, for those things right themselves. 
If you are out to make 6 per cent., you are welcome to 
do your best to get it, but it is not everything: What 
I want to confess is, that I never feel I can surrender 
the building to anybody else, or to any co-operation, 
for that matter. 1 feel that the specialist is only a 
specialist for my purpose of getting the work done. 
Of course, when it comes to engineering schemes, 
unless the architect is able to understand what the 
engineer proposes he ought not to undertake the work 
at all. 

I hope Mr. Lanchester’s idea will germinate in our 
minds, and when it eventuates in a company, which 
need not be labelled with any decorator’s name, I will 
go in for it as long as I have a share in doing the thing 
that I get enjoyment from designing. Then the 
matter of the 6 per cent, will disappear, because the 
profit, in the long run, would be nearer 15 per cent. 

Mr. lanchester (in reply) : 1 think most of the 
criticisms which have been levelled at my head axe fine 
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to a difierence of view as to what co-operation really 
means. I have co-operated with many brains, and I 
hope to co-operate with more. Take the case of the 
engineer to which Mr. Wiggles worth referred. When 
I have wanted to co-operate with an engineer I have 
made a point of the fact that the engineer brought his 
drawing alongside of mine, and as I threw him 
sketches of the thing I wanted he worked on them, 
and asked, Does this comply with your architectural 
requirements ? That is the sort of thing we get in 
co-operation. In regard to legal liability, all the 
c&-rds are on the table, and the co-operator says, 

It is rather risky what you are doing there ; will 
you not be liable for this if you do it ? If it 
comes to a point of that sort, it must be for those who 
co-operate to decide ; and if it is an important point 
everybody will be concerned. There are many part- 
nerships in the country, hundreds, some numerically 
large, limited and unlimited, which deal with things of 
that sort : there is nothing new in the principle. A 
criticism was made on the question of construction. 
If you will read my paper carefully, you will see I have 
not attempted to make out that construction is not 
architecture ; I have merely said that on some of the 
points, like the selection of the best material, or 
something of that sort, another brain is worth con- 
sulting. 

In the case of the architect and the client, 
which Mr. Wiggles worth referred to, I regard the man 
who negotiates with the chent and “ pulls the job oh ” 
as simply the pioneer of the firm . The man who does 
that too often says to himself, 1 can put this job in 
my pocket, and I will get it done as cheaply as I can.’’ 
That is why we see these appalling buildings in onr 
streets . I want to show that such a ma n has a respon - 
sihihty towards architecture, towards his profession, 
of which he is probably a respected member, and that 
he should help to form an organization in which 
ptiUing a job off ” is not regarded as the only thing 


which has to be done, that the building has to be 
designed. Mr. Jemmett and Professor Pite said I had 
missed something out : I don’t think I missed out 
either of the points they mentioned, but I did not 
enlarge upon them. In reply to Mr. Jemmett, what I 
said was, ‘‘ Granting that, broadly speaking ” (etc.) 
In answer to Mr. Pite, I admit I did not emphasise as 
much, perhaps, as I ought to have done the possibili- 
ties in building without a contractor, but I am in 
sympathy with what he said on that subject. It 
means going a good deal further in organisation, and it 
would be more difficult to do. I merely put what I 
regard as the obvious steps we should take straight 
away, or at all events on the conclusion of the war, and 
even in this I may be over optimistic. 

Mr. White made a considerable point of the 5 per 
cent. I say it does not so much matter, because we 
ourselves would earn another 1 per cent, by our 
superior organisation, if not a go(id deal more. Some 
men have told me that more than half their commis- 
sion goes in office expenses. I think the suggested 
system would improve the working power which 
would be got out of men ; to the extent, at all events, 
of 1 per cent. I am attaching very little impor- 
tance to the financial details. We should be on the 
right side in any case. What I do attach importance 
to is the sort of life we should get. Mr. White 
referred to the client who comes and says, “ These 
are my ideas, I only want you to put them into form.” 
That is the man I like to see. He goes on doing it, 
and in the end he says : This is a magnificent 
building : 1 designed it myself, and everyone is satis- 
fied.” I think you will follow the general trend of my 
feeling towards the criticisms, but I shall study them 
carefully, to see if I ought not to revise my views m to 
details, though, as I have said, I am hardly likely 
to alter tliem in principle, except, perhaps, to 
enlarge them in the direction Professor Pite in- 
dicated. 


UNITED STATES TIMBEE SUPPLIES. 

By John R. Walker, United States Trade Commissioner. 

[The following Memorandum upon the subject of the United States Timber Supplies available for use in the 
Eeconstruotion programme of the United Kingdom after the war was prepared by tho author for the 'Timber 
Controller, and has been placed at the Institute’s disposal for the information of architects.] 


Southern Pine. 

O UR Southern Pine Porest stretches along the 
coastal plain from Virginia to Texas and 
embraces the largest forest area in America. 
This forest embraces three sub-species of pine timber — 
viz,, long leaf, short leaf, and loblolly, all of which we 
include under the term Southern Yellow Pine.” The 
long leaf pine is the timber which has been known in 
this market as pitch pine, and the short leaf and lob- 
lolly pines have been known in this market as North 
Carolina Pine. 


The annual production of sawed timber from this 
forest area is in excess of 7,000,000 Standards, and it 
is estimated that this output can he maintained for a 
period of ten to fifteen years, after ’which it will decline . 
The chief characteristics of the long leaf pine are that 
it is of relatively slow growth, and consequently close 
grained, and possesses exceptional strength. Also it 
consists largely of heart wood as distinguished from 
sap wood, and contains a large quantity of pitch and 
turpentine, fox which reasons it has great durability 
when exposed to moisture. The loblolly pine, on the 
contrary, is a tree of rapid growth, and consequently 
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wide grained, and is almost altogether a sap wood. 
It has less strength and less durability than long leaf 
pine, but is better adapted for use in joinery, as it is 
more easily worked, and takes paint better because it 
contains less pitch and turpentine. The short leaf 
pine occupies a middle place between the long leaf and 
the loblolly. Certain specimens approximate the long 
leaf pine and others the loblolly pine. 

Southern Yellow Pine is the wood which we use 
more largely than any other for general housebuilding 
and construction work. For interior finish and join- 
ery and for the carcassing of buildings we use those 
three woods interchangeably, and when we want excep- 
tional strength we stipulate that the material must be 
close grained, and when we want exceptional -dura- 
bility we stipulate that the material must be free of 
sap. While it is the long leaf pine which most readily 
complies with these requirements, yet a short leaf or 
a loblolly timber which also complies with these re- 
quirements gives equal satisfaction. The test for 
strength is not the sub species to which the particular 
stick belongs, but the do ,eness of the grain, and the 
percentage of hard or summer wood ; likewise the test 
for durability is not the sub-species, but the percentage 
of heart wood. 

PoTOLAS Fir or Oregon Pine. 

Next to the Southern Yellow Pine forest, the forest 
area of the North Pacific Coast is the largest in the 
0nited States, and of this area the principal species is 
Douglas Fir or Oregon Pine, The other important 
commercial species are red wood or sequoia, Western 
hemlock, silver spruce, and Western red cedar. 

The annual production of Douglas Fir is approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 standards, and across the boundary 
line in British Columbia there is a further production 
of 400,000 standards, which must be considered along 
with the United States production of Douglas Fir, for 
the reason that it comes from the same forest area, 
and is manufactured to the same standards. It is 
estimated that the present annual production of 
Douglas Fir can be maintained for a period of 150 
years, but in the natural course of things the annual 
production will increase, and the life of this industry 
be correspondingly decreased. Douglas Fir is used 
by us interchangeably with our Southern pine in all 
sections of the countiy where transportation considera- 
tions permit of competition between the two woods. 
Douglas Fir is a wood which is practically free of sap, 
is consequently durable, although somewhat less 
durable than the best long leaf pine ; its strength and 
its hardness is only slightly less than that of the 
Southern Yellow Pine. 

The table showing the production of our principal 
commercial spedes of timber indicates all of the species 
which we are prepared to furnish in the export trade, 
but dnce our Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir 
constitutes more than half of the total annual produc- 
tion of timber in the United States, and are the woods 


which are pre-eminently suited for use in general con 
struction work, I shall confine the present discussion 
to these two species. 

Probable Available aeter-the-war Supplies. 

In both the Southern YeUow Pine and the Douglas 
Fir Forests the logging practice is entirely different 
from the practice that you are familiar with in Scandi- 
navia, Russia and Eastern Canada. In the latter 
regions logging is a seasonal operation confined to the 
winter months, and the production of sawed timber 
during the succeeding summer months is necessarily 
limited to the supply of logs which are brought out of 
the woods during the winter. 

In our Southern and Western forests, on the other 
hand, logging operations continue throughout the 
year, and within certain limits can be enlarged from 
time to time to correspond to the demand for sawed 
timber. The Douglas Fir being almost entirely free 
of sap, no difficulty is encountered during the summer 
months with respect to staining of sap wood, and in 
the Southern Pine forest the tendency of the sap wood 
to stain when the timber is felled during the summer 
months is counteracted by immersing the logs immedi- 
ately after felling in fresh water mill ponds, where the 
logs remain until converted. 

It is the general practice in both the Southern Pine 
and Douglas Fir milling industries to diy by artificial 
means immediately after sawing, all boards, planks, 
and small scantlings, although in the case of the 
scantlings perhaps half of the larger mills dry these in 
the open air by a process of open piling which prevents 
sap stain. 

Normally the stock of converted timber on hand at 
the mills both in the South and the West will not 
exceed one month’s production, but of course this 
varies from time to time according to the state of the 
market. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that no safe con- 
clusions can be arrived at as to the probable supplies 
available for shipment after the war, from a considera- 
tion of the stocks of sawed timber on hand, for the 
reason that in the vast majority of cases the timber 
would be felled, the logs converted, and the sawed tim- 
ber dried after the order was received, as all of these 
operations normally would not require more than two 
to four weeks’ time. 

Our exportation of Southern Pine to all of Europe 
for the year ending 30th June, 1914, was approxi- 
mately 350,000 Standards. The exportation of Oregon 
Pine to Europe was approximately 20,000 Standards. 
A doubling of our export to Europe of Southern Pine 
would involve an increase in production of only 5 per 
cent., or without any increase in production a similar 
curtailment of our domestic consumption. Our ex- 
port of Southern Pine to the United Kingdom for the 
year ending 30th June, 1914, was approximately 
115,000 Standards, or IJ per cent, of the total produc- 
tion of these woods. Quadrupling of our export of 
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Southern Pine to the United Kingdom would therefore 
involve an increase in the production of this wood to 
less than 5 per cent. It is my opinion that, provided 
of course tonnage is available, and other considerations 
which I shal] subsequently note, are overcome, we 
could furnish 250,000 Standards of Southern Pine for 
exportation to the United Kingdom during the twelve 
months following the close of the war, and annually 
thereafter for several years. 

With respect to Douglas Fir, the exportation to the 
United Kingdom for the year ending 30th June, 1914, 
was approximately 17,000 Standards, or two-thirds of 
1 per cent, of the annual production. In view of the 
fact that the production of Oregon Pine has not yet 
reached its peak, and in view of the tremendous avail- 
able forest area, I think it can be fairly said that the 
exportation of this wood to the United Kingdom could 
be enlarged indefinitely, provided of course that ton- 
nage is available. MaMng allowance for tonnage 
difficulties, I think it might be roughly calculated that 
in the year foUowing the conclusion of the war there 
would be available for importation into the United 
Kingdom one half as much Oregon pine as the above 
estimate of pitch pine — ^viz., 125,000 Standards. 

American Stanbard Sizes. 

Unquestionably in the past a bar to the larger 
importation of American soft woods for use in general 
construction work in the United Kingdom has been 
the fact that your architectural practice in the use of 
timber does not coincide with our building practice, nor 
with our system of timber manufacture. 

The fundamental reason for this, as I see it, is that 
your building practice has grown up around the soft 
woods from the Baltic, and your standard of sizes has 
been adapted to the physical properties of these woods, 
whereas in recent years, since we have been building 
with our Southern and Western pines, our building 
practice and our standard sizes have been reduced 
below the standards which prevail here, because in our 
opinion they more correctly reflect the physical pro- 
perties of the woods we use. 

Without at this time going into all the details of the 
subject of standard sizes, a general view of the situa- 
tion may be given by the statement that the usual 
practice in our Southern and in our Western pine 
industries is to manufacture all material to even feet 
in length and to even inches in width. The stock 
sizes ” are 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches in width, by 1, 1|, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 9, 10 and 12 inches in thickness, by 
JOy 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 feet in length and over. The 
custom with the saw mills is to set their saws to pro- 
duce the dimensions above given in the green timber. 
These stock sizes are then piled for drying — ^the 
smaller sizes and boards being frequently artificially 
dried by dry kilns — ^and in the process of drying the 
timber shrinks slightly below the sizes above named. 
The rate of shrinkage in these woods is not as uniform 
as in the slower growing Baltic and Canadian woods. 


Consequently the general practice is to run these dry 
boards, scantlings and joists through a planing or 
equalising machine, which finishes them to a size 
which is of course somewhat smaller than the scant 
sizes of the rough dried material above indicated. In 
other words, a 6 by 2 joist would be that exact size 
when it came from the saw mill ; after it had dried it 
would perhaps be 5| inches by If inch. The standard 
or finished size of a 6-inch joist is, however, 5| inches, 
which is arrive:! at by running the stick through a 
planing machine and planing one edge so as to produce 
this dimension. When desired, one side of the joist 
is also planed without extra charge down to the stan- 
dard size of If inch. The standard size of all scant- 
lings and joists is likewise | of an inch scant of the 
nominal green size. All inch lumber is finished to 
13/16 of an inch in thickness, and when the edges are 
planed the standard width is I inch scant of the 
nom'nal green size. Flooring strips are 13/16 of an 
inch in thickness, and 2 J, SJ, 5|- face measure, exclu- 
sive of the tongue, and all of this material is tongued 
and grooved. The nominal green size of the flooring 
strip which produces a piece of flooring 13/16 by 
3 J inches in width is 1 by 4. 

Elaborate tests have been made by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory and by the Cana- 
dian ForestServiceto determine the strength of various 
woods, and these tests indicate that the Southern 
pines are from 33f per cent, to 50 per cent, stronger 
than Canadian and Baltic yellow pine, red pine, and 
spruce, and that Oregon pine is 25 per cent, stronger 
than these Northern woods. I have also seen the 
results of special tests made in this country for various 
purposes, which confirm the general comparisons 
above given. It therefore appears that while a 6 by 
2 Southern pine joist dried and finished to 5| by If 
would contain 12f per cent, less cross section or cubic 
area than a 6 by 2 Baltic or Canadian red w^ood or 
white wood full size joist, yet it would possess the 
equivalent strength of such a joist, and, in fact, some- 
thing like 15 per cent, more strength. 

English Practice in the Consumption of Wood. 

In general construction work it is the practice of 
British architects and engineers to specify various 
sections for joists, scantlings, and so forth, which are 
to be found among the ordinary stocks of Baltic and 
Russian woods. This practice is set out in various 
Enghsh works on building construction, in various 
works regarding timber, and in building by-laws of 
various towns and cities. 

The chief difference between the British practice 
and our American practice is that the sections which 
British usage prescribes are materially larger than the 
sizes used in American practice, and also the sizes 
specified in British practice must be full-sizematerial, 
whereas under our American practice the actual 
finished size of various scantlings is somewhat scant 
of the nominal size, as has been heretofore explained. 
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Advantages to be GAmEi> by providing eob the 
Use oe American Standard Sizes in American 
Woods in the Aeter-the-war Building 
Programme. 

GeiieYaEy speaMBg, the importation of American 
soft woods has heretofore been confined to large 
timbers which cannot be obtained elsewhere, and to 
sawed deals and boards specially manufactured for 
this market, to measure full size after drying. 

Not more than 5 per cent, of the saw mills in the 
United States have heretofore catered for the export 
trade, chiefly for the reason that it is difficult to co- 
ordinate the export- trade with the domestic trade, 
except where the mill is in a portion to saw upon a 
large scale. The consequence is that the English 
importer has not been able to draw upon the enormous 
stocks of converted sizes of soft woods which are al- 
ways on hand at our mills, but lias had to confine his 
purchases to the limited number of mills which have 
engaged in this business, and it is the general practice 
■ among the export mills to secure »rders for export 
stock before manufacturing this stock. The result is 
that export stock is to a large extent shipped green, 
whereas our domestic stock is to a very large extent 
shipped dry, which is a large advantage from the 
standpoint of the actual consumer of the timber. 

Furthermore, the selling price of export stock i?, 
generally speaking, above the level of the correspond- 
ing grades of OUT domestic stock, for the reason that 
the export stock is specially manufactured and must 
be charged with the expense incident thereto, and also 
with the loss which is involved in reducing to our 
standard finished sizes the degraded material which 
is not good enough to be shipped for export. 

If in the after-the-war build^ programme English 
architects see fit to provide for the use of American 
Standard Sizes, when American woods are used, it 
win be possible to purchase material from any saw 
miU in America— and there are 40,000 of them. 
Dry stocks will always be available, and by shipping 
our finished material a cons.'derab!e savingin tonnage 
will be efltected, which together with the saving in 
the original cost of the material will probably amount 
to a saving in the delivered cost of M per standard. 

Furthermore, the standardisation of grades in the 
domestic trade has been developed to a very much 
finer point than in the export trade, the grades are 
more numerous and more specific, and there is a well 
ojgamsed inspection bureau operated by the Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which supervises the grading 
of individual mills to see that the standard grades are 
maintained. In the export trade, on the other hand, 
while there are published rules, these rules are very 
general in thtir descriptions, and there is no inspec- 
tion bureau which supervises the grading of export 
stock. 

Unquestionably, generally understood grades and 
the strict maintenance of grades woidd conduce to the 
extension of the trade between our country and yours 


and would result in a substantial monetary saving 
to both sides. Adoption of our standard sizes and 
our domestic grading would be a long step in this 
direction. 

I propose to send you as soon as they are received 
from the other ide copies of the standard domestic 
grading rules on Southern yellow pine, but mean- 
while I can explain these grades in a general way as 
follows : 

A Grade is a grade which is free of all defects. 
B is a grade which only admits very small defects. 
No. 1 Common is a grade which admits sound knots 
which do not affect the strength or general utilisation 
of the piece in question. No. 2 Common is a grade 
which admits large knots and other defects which, 
however, do not destroy the availability of this 
material for cheaper forms of construction work. It 
is a grade which about corresponds to the material 
which is used in the English market for box-makiiig 
purposes. No. 1 Common about corresponds with a 
Swedish No. 3. B Grade would about correspond 
with the best material which is obtainable in the 
Baltic. In none of the grades above described is 
bright sap regarded as a defect. When all-heart 
material is wanted this must be specified, and it in- 
volves an extra cost of £2 to £4 a standard. 

Heretofore the English market has demanded prac- 
tically sap free material, but I am convinced that this 
has resulted from the fact that, as above explained, 
our stoek^^ manufactured and shipped 

gree* , ^ r,: f .--.sp • s shipped green it becomes 

stained in transit, and is unsatisfactory to the user. 
Where the material is dried before shipment, however, 
sap material is equally as serviceable as h^tt material 
for all purposes which do not involve exposure to. 
moisture. 

From the above it will be seen that there are three 
factors which will make for a large saving in cost if 
American grading and American Standard Sizes are 
adopted in the English market. First, because it 
will not be necessary to manufacture this stock 
specially ; secondly, there will be a large saving in 
freight cost by shipping converted sizes and dry stock ; 
and, thirdly, by making possible the utilisation of a 
very much larger proportion of bright sap material 
instead of practically all-heart material as heretofore. 

Flooring. 

The English practice with respect to flooring in 
ordinary house construction is to build floors of 5i 
inch and 6 inch Baltic red or white wood, which is 
square edged and full of knots. 

The American practice is to manufacture all floor- 
ing tongued and grooved and from narrow strips, for 
the reason that narrow strips practically free of knots 
can he obtained at a comparatively small cost, and 
we like material free of knots, because we use rugs 
very largely instead of carpets, which leaves the floor- 
ing exposed to view. 
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The standard sizes of American flooring are 2|inch 
face, which is manufactured from a 3 inch strip, and 
inch face, which is manufactured from a 4 inch 
strip . The finished thickness of our flooring is ]-f inch 
instead of | inch, as is customary in England, but in 
our harder pitch pine and Oregon pine inch will 
aflord very much more wear than ^ inch in the softer 
Baltic woods. When no stipulation is made as to 
the position of the grain in flooring we describe the 
material as flat grained. When material is wanted 
in which the grain is vertical, we describe it as quarter 
sawed, or as edge grained, or as vertical grained, and 
we charge from £2 to £4 per standard more than for 
the ordinary flat grained flooring. 

Boors. 

Another important item is Boors. Heretofore 
the cheap doors which the English market has con- 
sumed have come almost entirely from Norway and 
Sweden. In America we make millions of doors from 
our Southern pine, from Oregon pine, and from 
white pine, which you know as yellow pine, but the 
difficulty which has stood in the way of shipping 
cheap doors to this market is that our door is a 
doweiled door, whereas this market has become accus- 
tomed to the mortised door, and no one has seen fit to 
undertake the task of introducing the doweiled door. 

I have discussed the relative merits of the doweiled 
and the mortised door with large door merchants and 
with building contractors in the United Kingdom, and 
almost without exception they have agreed that a 
properly made doweiled door is every bit as strong and 
as serviceable as the mortised door. As indicating 
the strength and durability of dowelling, my attention 
has been directed to the fact that nearly all of the fine 
old English furniture was doweiled, and this has 
lasted through the centuries. 

One advantage that the American door has over 
the Swedish door is that it is made from knot-free 
material and therefore presents a much more attrac- 
tive appearance when finished in its natural colour. 
For ail interior purposes our Southern pine and 
Oregon pine doors are from every standpoint equal 
to the Swedish door. For front doors our white pine 
door is to be preferred. 

Preferred Uses for Various American Woods. 

For all interior constructional purposes our Southern 
pine and our Oregon pine are the most available, and 
are equally as suitable as any other woods. In work 
which is exposed to the elements, and for use in direct 
contact with moisture, the wood par eorcellence is 
cjrpress, and after it sequoia, and Western red cedar. 
Also all-heart pitch pine and creosoted Oregon pine 
and Southern pine. I shall not discuss the special 
uses to which our large variety of hard woods are 
adapted, as America is already the chief source of 
supply for hard woods, and their uses are very well 
appreciated in this market. 


Prices and Shipping Arrangements. 

Of course, any statement as to the probable f.o.b. 
price of American timber at the conclusion of the war^ 
or of the probable tonnage available for transporting 
it to these markets, is pure conjecture. Taking into 
consideration the prevailing prices of American tim- 
ber, and assuming that they will increase somewhat 
at the conclusion of the war, my own guess is that 
the average price of Southern pine lumber f.o.b. 
vessel at the Gulf Ports for mill run material, excluding 
culls, and containing 10 per cent, of A, 15 per cent. 
B, 35 per cent. No. 1 Common, and 40 per cent. No. 2 
Common, at the conclusion of the war will be £16 per 
standard. 

The cost of transportation to Great Britain will, 
of course, depend npon the tonnage then available, 
or upon the rates of carriage fixed by the British and 
American Governments if they continue to exercise 
control over ocean sMpping after the war ; but as a 
working hypothesis it might be assumed that the 
present tonnage will be maintained until the end of 
the war, and that ocean rates will decline below the 
present open rates to the extent that such rates axe 
influenced by the war risk which the vessel owner 
must pay upon the vessel. The open rate from the 
Gulf to the United Kingdom immediately following 
the conclusion of the war will hardly he less than £20 
a standard. How much this rate will he diminished 
through Governmental action it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say. 

With respect to the question of who shall provide 
the tonnage for the transportation of American tim- 
ber to the United Kingdom after the war, I assume 
that an agreement would be reached somewhat along 
the following lines : Tbe English and American 
Shipping Controllers respectively would allocate to the 
timber trade a proportion of the total toimage avail- 
able which would be approximately the same as the 
proportion which the timber tonnage bore to the 
total tonnage in 1913, and that the American sellers 
would undertake to provide for the transportation 
of a proportion of the timber sold to the United 
Kingdom which would be equivalent to the propor- 
tion which American tonnage bears to the total ton- 
nage of the two countries at the end of the war, and 
the British buyers would provide for the transporta- 
tion of the remaining portion. 


Average Annual Production in the United States 
or Sawed Timber or the Principal 
Commercial Species. 


Americnn Name. English Nana^. 

Asli 

Basswood... ... Whitewood 

Beech 

Birch 

Cedar 

Chestnut ... 

Cottonwood 

Cypress 

Douglas Pir ... Oregon Pine 

Elm 


StaudardB. 

100,000 

135.000 

190.000 

220.000 

250.000 

275.000 

100.000 

510.000 
2,5QO,000 

1 10.000 
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Hemlock ... ... ... 1,100,000 

Maple ... ... ... ... ... “• 600,000 

Oak 1,700,000 

Poplar ... ... Canary White wood ... 260,000 

Bed gum ... Satin Walnut and Hazel Pine 400,000 

Redwood Sequoia 275,000 

Spruce ... ... ... ... ... ... 626,000 

Western Pine ... Yellow Pine ... ... 700,000 

Wbdte Pine ... Yellow Pine ... ... 1,300,000 

Yellow Pine ... Pitch Pine and N.C. Pine 7,250,000 

All other ... 600,000 

Total 19,100,000 

Export op Hewh anb Saweb Timber (inclitding Rail- 
way Sleepers and Logs) prom the United States 
DURING THE YeAR ENDING 30tH JuNB, 1914. 

Total Export 1,630,000 Standards 

Total Export to Europe ... 500,000 „ 

Total Export to the U.K. ... 265,000 „ 

Average Annual Production in Canada op Sawed 
Timber of the Principal Commercial Species. 


American Name, Ihiglish Name. 

Standards. 

Spruce 

760,000 

Wbite Pine ... Yellow Pine 

400,000 

BoRglRS Pir ... Oregon Pine 

... 400,000 

Heimock 

166,000 

Balsam Fir 

100,000 

Red Pine (very similar ... 

76,000 

to Baltic Redwood) 


Cedar 

60,000 

Tamarack 

60,000 

Yellow Pine (botani- 

25,000 

cally of the same 


family as Pitch 


Pin© but structur- 


ally Mmilar to Bal- 


tic Redwood) 


Jack Pin© (an inferior 

17,000 

scrubby pine) 



Imports op Hewn, Sawn, and Split Wood (exclusive op 
Pit Props) into the United Kingdom during 1918. 
1,241,212 Standards from Rtisaa 
464,763 „ „ Sweden 

107,079 ,, „ Norway 

36,064 „ „ Cermany 

249,686 „ „ U.S.A. 

330,394 „ . „ Canada 

68,417 „ „ other countries 

2,496,614 


EEYIEWS. 

THE CONCEPTION OF AET. 

Conception of Art. By Henry Ranhin Poore. Second 

EdiUon, revised. Large 8o. 19 I L 8s. net. [G. B. 

Putnam^ 8 Sons ; New York and London.] 

It may be doubted whether books on the sesthetic 
theory of Art have any great practical influence on 
artistic production, either for good or evil. There 
have been so many of them, and they differ so much, 
and each author is so sure that he is right and that all 
other theorists are wrong, that they tend to cancel 
each other ; and artists, if they read them at all, agree 
with or differ from the views expressed, and proceed 


with their own form of art-production unmoved . Art, 
they think, is a matter of doing, not of talking ; and 
talk does not help much. 

Such books are likely rather to be read by amateurs 
who are interested in art ; and they often are, in fact, 
very interesting reading, and may influence the views 
of the public as to what is to be expected from art, if 
they do not directly influence the work of the artist, 
and hence they may have a certain educational value. 
The book under notice may claim some favour on both 
grounds. Though not in a very good hterary style — 
sentences are sometimes so clumsily expressed as to 
leave one a little in doubt as to the author’s precise 
meaning — ^it is certainly interesting reading, and it 
contains a good deal of suggestive thought. The real 
merit of the book is implied in the opening sentences : 

A work of fine art results when man expresses the 
quality of whatever he designs for his aesthetic and 
intellectual pleasure. Quality signifies essential cha- 
racter. Art i s the express! on of the essential character 
of a subj ect.” That gives the keynote of the author’s 
argument throughout ; and it is a perfectly sound 
position. Art does not consist in the accurate repre- 
sentation of a subject (though that may be taken as a 
preliminary condition), nor in the choice of a subject 
as “ beautiful,” but in the manner and the degree in 
which its essential character is expressed. It is not 
so much the question wkat is represented as how it is 
represented. And in emphasising this point of view 
we avoid entirely the endless and fruitless discussions 
with which manMnd have vexed themselves in regard 
to the conditions which constitute beauty in a work of 
art. When we are told that the object of art is to 
produce what is beautiful, we are at once faced with 
the unanswerable question: "‘What is beauty ? How 
do you define it ? ” And we find that no one can 
define it. As the author remarks on another page ; 

That beauty is the first cause of art is the confusing and 
confounding notion over which philosophers have wrangled 
from the days of Plato and Aristotle down to the last dic- 
tum by Tolstoy. . . . The artist does not set forth to 

create beauty, but rather to give expression to a thought or 
emotion. In moulding this in a manner whioh to his own 
mind is most effectual he falls back on certain intellectual 
processes expressed in the principles of art. This usually 
results in something whioh the world calls beauty, and the 
more skilful does his hand become in expressing his mind 
the more beauty does the work contain. 

He had better have said the more interest does the 
work contain;” after dismissing “beauty” with 
costs he had better have avoided playing with the 
word again ; and “ expressed in the practice of art ” 
would have been better than “in the principles of 
art ” ; “ principles ” is almost as elusive a word as 
“beauty.” The sentence is one of the examples 
of the fact that the author is not always very clear in 
expressing what one takes to be his meaning. But if 
one could once get into the head of the exhibition- 
going public that essential character and expression 
are the qualities that give value to a work of art, they 
would have a better idea than they seem to have at 
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present as to what makes the real difference, for in- method of automatic writing scientifically applied.'* 
stance, between a good and a commonplace picture. Both from a psychical and archsBological point of view 
Although beauty is indefinable and therefore not to it is of profound interest. It d^als mainly with the 
be classed as the main object of art, we may very well discovery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury Abbey, 
feel that uglinep, if not exactly definable, is a quality The east end of the Abbey Church and its arrange- 
that may be painfully felt, and that there are subjects ment of chapels has for many years been a subject of 
which no amount of essential character*^ in their controversy. Leland in his Itinerary says ; ‘‘ Abbate 
treatment can reconcile us to. When Kodin chose to Beere buildid Edgares Chapel at the Est End of the 
sculpture a nude woman (of the lowest type, too) in Church, but Abbate Whiting performe d sum part of 
extreme old age, he gave us what none of us want to it.** Phelps in his Bomerset shows a short projection at 
see, and what is much better covered up : no amount the East End with an apse, but calls it “ the Lady\s 
of character can make such a subject tolerable ; it Chapel.*’ A transcript of a report made to Queen 
is an offence against good taste, and good taste counts Elizabeth by a Commissioner gives a series of measure- 
for something in art. Concerning the inanities ments : '' The great Church in the Ahy was in length 
(or insanities) of the Futurists and post-Impres- 594 as followeth ; The Chapter Home, in length, 
sionists of to-day the author has much to say, and 90 foot. The Quier, in length, 159 foot ; in breadth, 
though he does not exactly defend them, and appa- 75 foot. The bodie of the Church, in length, 228 foot, 
rently regards it as a temporary aberration, he devotes The Joseph*s Chapel, in length, 117 foot.’* The ques- 
to a dispassionate criticism of these absurdities far tion in dispute was what was Leland’s Edgar Chapel ? 
more space than the subjectwas in any way worth, in Phelps* “Lady’s Chapel” 1 the Commissioner’s 
a manner which leaves one rather doubtful as to his “ Chapter House ” ? 

critical balance of mind. Little attention is paid to In 1866 Professor E. Willis, in his Architeeturcd 
architecture, and that little is rather in the direction of History, came to the conclusion that there were five 
finding that architecture is too much hampered with eastern chapels and draws the central one as projecting 
considerations of utility to claim admission as an art, about 12 feet, which he supposes was Leland’s Edgar 
and that (contrary to an often expressed opinion) Chapel. Mr. James Parker in 1880 inclined to the 
“ Art is the handmaid of architecture and not basal.” view that this Edgar Chapel was in the south transept, 
By his remark just previously, that when we enter a to the east of the nave. Professor Freeman believed 
building ” we find rooms for hving, halls for entrance that there was an eastern chapel of considerable 
and exit arranged for man’s convenience,” we gather dimensions, perhaps a Lady Chapel, but only ex- 
that he has no conception of the fact that there is an pressed tins view verbally at a meeting in the Abbey. 
SBSthetio element in planning ; that an architectural ' In 1903-4 Sir William St. John Hope, arguing from 
design is really the outward expression of an idea in William Wyrcestre’s statement : “ Spacium de le 

plan and section ; and that an architecturally feeble reredes ex parte oriental! magne altaris sunt 5 
plan will never make an architecturally fine building; coiumpnoe seriatim et inter quamlibet columpnam 
but as the Council of the Eoyal Academy seem to be est capella cum altare,” thought that this meant four 
equally negligent and indifferent on this head, and chapels against the east wall of the retxoohoii, as at 
evidently regard plan and structure as of no conse- Abbey Lore. Finding no traces of foundations on 
quenoe in the illustration of architecture, perhaps one excavating he concluded that there was no such 
can hardly expect a literary writer on art to be better extension of a central chapel. This seemed to settle 
informed. In short, Mr. Poore does not quite realise the matter, 

what architecture means. In 1907 Mr. Bligh Bond reviewed the whole question 

The book contains a good many explanatory illus- again. He studied all the available mer’ iseval writings 
trations, a rather mixed and eccentric collection ; the and . those of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
place of honour as a frontispiece being given to a teenth centuries, ard gave careful attention to all 
photograph of Carpeaux* “ La Danse,” a very fine and existing plans and sketches of the buildings. As a 
remarkable work, but hardly perhaps worth selection result he felt strongly that this Edgar Chapel which 
as specially typical of the triumphs of art. A minor Leland spoke of as the work of two abbots must 
defect in the book is that though there is a list of the have been a work of some importance. But the 
illustrations there is no sort of index to the literary available evidence could carry him no further. It was 
matter. The printing and make-up of the book is in now that he determined to cultivate the imaginative 
every way creditable to the eminent publishing firm faculty and to make use of a friend’s powers of auto- 

who issue it. Heathcote Statham [2?.]. ^ ™ f 

intervals and extend d from 1907-1911, 1912, and 
more recently. The method of procedure was to 
THE EDGAE CHAPEL, GLASTONBUEY. remain passive, avoiding concentration of mind upon 
The Gate of Remembrance. By F. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A. the writing and to talk casually of indifferent matters. 

8o, 1918. Price 0^. net. [B. JI. Blackwell, Oxford.] While his friend held the pencil, F. B. B. steadied the 
.. This book purports to be “ a record of remarkable paper with one hand and the other he rested lightly 
archaeological discoveries directed by means of a on the back of his friend’s hand. The residt was a 
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series of most remarkable scripts, wbicli are given at 
lengtb in these pages. From these he learned : 

(1) That Abbot Beere built a large rectangular 
chapel to the east of the retrochoir and called it 
the Chapel of St. Edgar. 

(2) Abbot Whiting added to this an angular apse 
in the east wall of which was a door. 

(3) The length of the chapel was 30 virgas or yards, 
and it was 27 feet wide, and of 4 bays. 

(4) The windows were filled with blue glass. 

(5) The chapel was vaulted with fan vaulting. 

(6) It was approached from the retrochoir through 
an ante-chapel from which a stairway, divided by a 
handrail, led to the chapel beyond. 

Excavation commenced in 1908 and the writer of 
this review was present at the first digging. He was 
astonished at the apparent ease with which Mr. Bligh 
Bond at once oatde down upon the S.W. angle of the 
west wail of the chapel, and rernAcked upon it at the 
time. When fully excavated (3) the internal length 
measurements proved to be 87 jfeet ; this, allowing for 
3 feet for the thickness of the end .wall, gives the 30 
yards of the script. The clear internal width of the 
chapel between the footings was about 18 feet, and, as 
the footings were about 7 feet in width, the whole 
external width was about 32 feet. Measuring intern- 
ally into the recesses of the windows would give us 
the clear internal width of 27 feet of the script. 

(2) At the east end of the chapel were found the 
foorings of ah angular apse with a gap for a door at 
the east and. 

(4) In the trenches were many remains of azure 
blue glass. (5) There was also found a vaulting boss 
on the back of which lines were scratched for the 
setting out of 12 ribs, implying a wheel of tracery 
between fans. 

(6) The chapel proved to be 7 feet higher than the 
retrochoir, necessitating a slope or flight of steps, and 
amongst the dSbris close by was discovered a double- 
handed stone rail. Hence the excavations proved the 
correctness of the script. This is remarkable, to say 
the least of it ; but the sceptic or unbeliever is open 
to say the excavation was first made and this story 
trumped up to account for the discovery. Against this 
objection we have printed a letter from the Hon. 
Everard Fielding, Secretary of the Society for 
Psychical Research, testifying to the fact that the 
script had been seen by him some months before the 
commencement of the excavations. 

But to convince the unbeliever Mr. Bligh Bond, with 
great candour, has published in this book the script 
referring to the Loretto Chapel. The only evidence 
R>r such a chapel is Leland's statement that '' Bere 
cumming from his Embassadrie out of Italie made a 
ChapeJIe of our Lady de Loretta, joining to the North 
side of the body of the Church.” 

The script gives the further information that the 
Abbot, who was riding upon a mule, was attacked “ by 
evil men,” and the mule fell. He was in danger of 


falling over a precipice and he called upon Our L"dy. 
He was saved by his cloak catching in a thorn tree. 
He then and there vowed that he would build a chapel 
to Our Lady of the Loretto on his return to Glaston- 
bury. This chapel, the script informs us, was on the 
north side of the nave and measured 40 feet by 20 feet, 
with a door at the west end. It was built on a lower 
level than the church ard was approached by a 
vaulted passage or cloister built against the west wall 
of the north transept. The style of its architecture 
was the new or Italian style of four bays, with a small 
eastern apse, and was modelled upon a chapel of St, 
Mark at Padua, situated near the Quay. It was vaulted 
with fans, and the foundations of the chapel lie beneath 
the bank on the north side of the Abbey Church. 

No excavations have been yet made upon this site, 
but we at once ask, is there such a chapel at Padua ? 
Cesare Foligno does not refer to one in his Story of 
Padua, but an ancient map of the town figures a 
chapel of St. Mark not far from the river and near the 
mediaeval bridge of St. Mathio. 

It remains for this site to be fully excavated to 
prove the full importance of the script and Mr. Bligh 
Bond’s whole theory. There are (Bffioulties in the 
way of such an excavation, but none which cannot be 
overcome. The importance of the matter, both from 
a psychical and archaeological point of view, demands 
this excavation in the very near future, and it is to be 
hoped that full opportunities wiU be given for it. 

In this book we seem to see the monks of Glaston- 
bury, wko loved their secluded stronghold of the 
Christian faith with a dynamic love, mourning over 
its present state, and watching with the keenest 
interest the work of those of tb-'d^y who care for its 
past history, and ready to commumeate to them the 
story of its ancient grandeur. 

Mr. Bligh Bond does not favour ‘‘the ordinary 
spiritualistic hypothesis which would see in these 
phenomena the action of discamate intelligences from 
the outside upon the physical or nervous organisation 
of the sitters.” Rather would he believe “ that the 
embodied consciousness of every individual is but a 
part of a transcendent whole, and that within the mind 
of each there is a door through which Reality may 
enter as Idea, Idea presupposing a greater, even a 
Cosmic Memory, and involving wider fields and trans- 
cending the ordinary limits of time, space, and per- 
sonality.” In fact, that there is a great storehouse of 
Memory, the treasures of which are available to those 
who are in complete sympathy with any object and 
have exhausted all available sources of information. 
The Gate of Remembrance is ever ajar : let h m who will 
and can enter in. Feed the imagination with truth and 
it will evolve truth. And through the door of truth 
may enter that which will guide us to a wider know- 
ledge. Here we view at a distance wonderful vistas, 
and it may be that the author has shown to the 
student another store of knowledge yet untouched. 

In reading this book we seem to see the great possi*. 
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bilities offered, to an imagination wMcff lias fed upon 
all available evidence. As we ponder over this evi- 
dence and endeavour to draw conclusions from it how 
often great ideas occur to us, “ splendid guesses/' May 
not these be no guesses at all, but trutl^ conveyed to 
our memory from that great storehouse of Memory by 
unseen agencies ? All who have worked and thought 
and trained their imaginations have been conscious of 
these new ideas. We may call them imaginative 
writers, we may dub their theories pure imagina- 
tion," but need we be surprised if, after all, they are 
nearer to the truth than we are ? We are of the earth 
earthy : they have had the eye of their imagination 
opened and truths have been revealed to them which 
were hidden from our eyes. We reahse this power in 
our poets and great preachers when we call them 
‘‘inspired." Can we deny tliis same power to our 
archseologists and men of science ? Personally, I think 
not. G. W. Saunders (Bev,) 

Martoch Vicarage^ Somerset, 

PASTEL PAINTING. 

The Art of Painting in Pastel, By J. Littlejohns, B.B. A,, 

and L. Richmond, R.B,A, With Frontispiece and Fore- 
word hy Frank Brangwyn, R,B,A, 4o., Bond. 1917. 

125. M. net. [Sir Isaac Pitman <Ss Sons, Lid., 1 Amen 

Corner, E.C.'] 

“ The Art of Painting in Pastel " is a book for 
students, written and illustrated by two well-known 
members of the Pastel Society, Messrs. J, Littlejohns, 
K.B.A., and Leonard Eichmond, E.B.A. Both are 
experienced teachers, and they have produced an 
admirable volume which should prove a welcome 
addition to the art manuals already published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. The plates are printed in 
colour, which preserves much of the delightful tech- 
nique of the original drawings. They are accom- 
panied by simple and lucid descriptions of the 
artists' procedure, and some helpfully illustrate the 
progressive stages of their development. Mr. Prank 
Brangwyn, A.E.A., has contributed the excellent 
frontispiece and a stimulating introduction, where he 
refers to the unrivalled merits of pastel as a means of 
recording the illusive qualities of nature. The two 
last chapters contain much practical advice and in- 
formation on the preservation of pastels and on the 
choice of materials. The volume consists of 190 
demy 4ta pages comprising forty full-page illus- 
trations in colour and fifteen in black-and-white. It 
is an attractive volume, and in view of the decorative 
possibilities of pastel, its study should appeal to 
architects. Herbert Wigglesworth [P.J. 


THE LATE FREHERIC CHANCELLOE [P.]. 

By the death, on January 3rd, of Frederic Chan- 
cellor, of Chelmsford, the Institute has lost one of its 
oldest, f not its oldest member. 

Bom at Chelsea in the year 1825, the third son of 


John and Rebecca Chancellor, he was educated at a 
private school at Kingston-upon-Thames, and sub- 
sequently went to the London University, under 
Professor Donaldson, where he obtained, in the term 
of 1844A5, the First Pri^ie in the class of Architecture 
as a Science, and the Second in that of Architecture as 
a Fine Art. He continued his studies as a student of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and served 
his articles with Mr. A. J. Hiscocks, an architect 
practising in the City and in Southwark. He sub- 
sequently worked in the offices of several London 
architects, the last being in that of Mr. Ewan Christian, 
the late architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Mr. Chancellor went to Chelmsford at the instance of 
the late Mr. Beadel in 1846, and was in partnership 
with him and his son, the late Member of Parliament 
for the Chelmsford Division, until 1860. In that year 
he opened offices in the City of London in conjunction 
with his Chelmsford business, and was in practice up 
to the time of his death, for the last twenty-two 
years being in partnership with his son, Wykeham. 

During ids architectural career he was very largely 
engaged in almost every description of work, including 
the building and restoration of upwards of sixty 
churches, about fifty banks in different parts of 
England, a large number of farmhouses and home- 
steads, very many parsonage houses and private 
residences, many schools of all descriptions, several 
com exchanges, maltings, mills, blocks of dwellings 
for the working classes, technical laboratories, 
numerous cottages and other buildings. 

In 1871, upon the passing of the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, he was appointed one of the 
Diocesan Surveyors for St. Albans, which he held 
until 1902, when he resigned, being succeeded by his 
son. He was appointed architect to the Diocese of 
St. Albans upon the death of the late Mr. Joseph 
Clarke. He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1864 and a Fellow in 
1870 ; he was also elected a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution in 1870. 

Mr. Chancellor was one of the original promoters of 
the Essex Archasologioal Society in 1852, and was a 
Member of the Council up to the time of his death. In 
1890 he published an important work upon the 
Sepulchral Monuments of Essex, and contributed 
many articles upon churches and kindred subjects to 
the Essex Remew and other publications. In 1854 he 
was elected a member of the Chelmsford Local Board 
of Health, and remained so until 1858, when he was 
appointed surveyor to the Board, which office he held 
until he resigned in 1865 ; he was re-elected to the 
Board in 1866, and continued a member until 1888 ; 
from 1882 he was Chairman of the Board. In 1888 
the Queen granted a charter of incorporation to the 
town and the new authority superseded the old one. 
Mr. Chancellor was elected the first Mayor, and has 
been re-elected six times since, having been Mayor in 
the late Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee year and 
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in King Edward’s Coronation year. He was elected an 
Alderman in 189L 

Mr. Chancellor was the first to sign the roll of the 
Chelmsford Volunteers in 1859 and passed through 
the various grades, retiring with the rank of Lieu- 
tar a t- Colonel in 1892, when he was awarded the V.I). 
medal. He was a member of the Court of Assistants 
of the Coachmakers’ and Coach Harness Makers’ 
Company of the City of London, and served the offices 
of Junior, Renter and Senior Warden, becoming 
Master of the Company in 1878-79. He had been a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of Essex since 
1889. He was co-opted by the Essex County Council 
to serve on the Technical Instruction Committee and 
at the time of his death was a member of the Essex 
County Education Committee. He had also been a 
Governor of the Chelmsford Grammar School, and 
was for some years churchwarden of the parish. 

Throughout his long and active life there were few 
matters of local importance in which Mr. Chancellor 
did not take a leading part. Possessed of great 
business capacity and keen technical knowledge, as 
well as extraordinary powers of application, which, 
despite his great age, he retained to within a few 
months of his death, he was ever ready to assist in 
anything which tended towards the promotion of the 
interests and welfare of his town and county, and his 
loss will be widely felt. 

Wykeham Chancellor [J?’.]. 

Ohdmsford : Ist February, 1918. 


2nd Lieut. WM. WYLTE HOUSTON, R.E. [A,], 
Killed in action 17th Augast, 1917. 

“ How are the mighty fallen — 

Giving much glory 

Unto the earth their mother. 

But from me 

Talcing how much, more glory. 

The glory of friendship— 

God of Battles, 

What hetwt have I left for thee ? 

BeauMful in their lives 
The singer telleih ; 

And in their deaths how splendid, 

Oh, who can Ull ; 

How in gloriom decdh XMpc them. 

How can I say — 

I who in life 

Loved them unspealcahly well ? ” — ^WiJAvmG. 

So writes one of our young poets, of a friend who 
fought with him in Era ce. Both tasted of the horrors 
of the war which is depriving us of so many noble 
young lives, lives for which great things had been pre- 
dicted had the selfishness of those whose doctrine is 
that might is right not intervened and interrupted 
their peaceful careers. Such lives are not lost, their 
examples are an inspiration to those who follow, and 
such was the life of the late Wm. Wylie Houston, now 
“ fallen, giving much glory unto the earth,” his 
“ mother, but foom me taking how much more glory — 


the glory of friendship.” Certainly in life he was a 
true naan, a trustworthy friend, greatly gifted, yet 
simple as a child and in his death how splendid! 

In the October number of the Journal a photo- 
graph of the subject of this sketch appeared, and as I 
came into close contact with him, both professionally 
and as a friend, I would ask the Edtior’s indul- 
gence that I might mention some facts regarding his 
career. 

He was bom at Ashley Cammon^y, Co. Antrim, on 
the 23rd Eebruary, 1887. His father was Mr. Thos. 
Houston, J.P., a gentleman connected with the iron 
trade in Belfast, and who also owned large farms in 
the above county and for a lengthened period was a 
member of the Antrim County Council. His mother 
was a member of the Wylie family of the same county, 
the sister of five brothers who have attained distinction 
in the learned professions. 

The officer whose loss I, in common with his many 
friends and professional associates, deplore was edu- 
cated at the Belfast Royal Academy and afterwards 
at the Academical Institution. It was in connection 
with this latter school that his skilfulness in drawing 
first became manifest, and it was here that his career 
was chosen, for his father then noticed the trend of 
the boy’s mind, when he saw some drawings he had 
copied, and he determined to educate him for the 
architectural profession. Subsequently he served his 
apprenticeship with Mr. Thos. Houston, Kingscourt, 
Belfast, and afterwards became his chief assistant. 

It is unnecessary, here, to give in detail a list of the 
offices in which he served in Belfast, in Dublin, and in 
London, but in the course of a varied experience he 
came to the writer as his chief assistant, and he can 
testify that the profession has suffered a great loss, in 
fact all his employers looked upon him as a coming 
man. His skill as a draughtsman was almost unique, 
and some of his best work has been presented to 
Campbell College, Belfast, where it is to hang in the 
class-rooms as an example for such of the boys as are 
destined for an artistic career. 

However, notwithstanding his rare skiff and exceed- 
ingly hopeful prospects, he decided it was his duty to 
volunteer for the Army: no pressure in this direction 
was brought to bear on him by his friends. His con- 
science said, “Go,” and he obeyed. Consequently 
he joined the O.T.C. at the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, and was appointed 2nd Lieut, in the 
R jyal Ir sh Fusiliers on the 8th January, 191fi. .it 
4ie Holywood school of instruction to whjtdk fie' was 
then sent the Commandant reported mm to be 
“ specially good at map reading and field sketching,” 
and had fiung up a plate of conventional signs drawn 
by him as an example of good work. Nor was his 
excellence from a mihtary point of view confined to 
drawing alone. He was also distinguished for his 
marksmanship, and at the Newtownards range was 
awarded a medal for the second best score which at 
that time had been recorded. 
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I do not stop to notice the exchange into the Eoyal 
Engineers, a corps for which he was eminently suited, 
both by taste and attainments, and in which I am 
convinced, had he been spared, he would have risen 
to eminence. Instead, I close by a word on his 
character. Though gifted above many, no word of 
egotism ever escaped his lips. He bloomed in the 
shade. Everywhere he was liked, and I endorse with 
emphasis extracts from the letter of his superior 
officer, who wrote of his death : 

A great favourite.” 

“ A splendid helper.” 

'' A brave and gallant soldier.” 

A good friend.” 

Belfast James A. Hanna. 


COERESPONDENGE. 

The Comacine Masters. 

Eagle Housa^ Wimbledon » 28?/i January ^ 1918. 
To the Editor, Jouenal R.l.B.A,, — 

SiE, — ^Professor Prior, in your Jouenal of this 
month, alludes to what I said about the Magistri 
Gomacini in my review of Mr. Porter’s book. Like 
Professor Prior, I have since read Mr, Ravenscroft’s 
book, and remain unconvinced. Beyond the fact that 
there was a Guild of Comacine Builders or Architects, 
we know next to nothing about them. That they were 
a survival of a Roman collegium of operatives is likely 
enough, but they would in that case be only one such 
society among many. On this slender foundation 
Leader Scott and Mr. Ravenscroft rear the stupendous 
theory that they were the centre of a system of crafts- 
manship to which we owe all the monuments of the 
Middle Ages, and were themselves the inheritors of the 
traditions of architecture from the building of 
Solomon’s Temple downwards. 

But why is Solomon’s Temple taken as the fount 
of all subsequent great architecture ? Of all the 
buildings of antiquity it was the least likely to found 
a school. In the first place it was architecturally 
quite unimportant in comparison with the colossal 
structures of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, 
and in the second it was the only ecclesiastical 
building of the nation, and, having nothing following 
to be irffiuenced by it, no school of craftsmen could be 
founded upon it. The myth which makes Solomon^s 
Temple the seed of future architecture may be set 
on the same level as that of the SS. Quattro Coronati, 
as told by Mrs. Jameson, and now again by Mr. 
Ravenscroft. 

Leader Scott, if I remember, will have it that the 
title of Magister, or Master-Mason, means something 
more than the position of Architect, and signifies a 
formal degree in the Comacine mystery, like that in 
modern Freemasonry. But this is a very gratuitous 
assumption. Master” in English, “ Maitre ” in French, 
and Messere ” in Italian is the commonest courtesy 
title. One has even read of Messer Domeniddio 1 


And here comes in the question whether modern Free- 
masonry has ever had any connection with the craft of 
masonry, or whether the pretend d connection is any- 
thing but symbolical and an allegory. As to that I 
say nothing, knowing little of the history of the craft. 
I will only point out that the word “ free-mason ” is 
common enough in old building accounts without any 
mysterious reference to a secret society, I quote the 
following from the building accounts of Wadham 
College, Oxford, where free-mason means a worker of 
free-stone as distinct from the ordinary mason whom 
we should call a waller or a setter : — 


frestone masons 
to taske 

for working two lights of 
windows 

0 

6 

8 


for 61 foote of window table 
at 3d, the foote 

0 

15 

3 


for the freemasons in pte of 
paymt. for the gate 

2 

15 

0 


for working a do re 

0 

8 

0 

frestono 

Chill fngworth for 24rt and 5 
foote of freestone 

1 

8 

5 

Wales tone 

Smedmoro for 87 load of Rag- 
stone 

1 

9 

0 

Masons 

Wm. Arnold’s weekly wage 

1 

0 

0 


Wm. Blackshawe, 5 dayes 

0 

8 

4 


John Blackshawe, 6 dayes 

0 

9 

0 


&;c,, &c., &c. 


Mr. Ravenscroft, who, by the way, makes almost as 
great havoc of his proper names as Leader Scott of her 
Latin, which is mostly unintelligible, is mistaken in 
his description of a fresco in the under church of St. 
Clemente, of which he gives an illustration. He says 
it represents workmen engaged on a building and being 
directed somewhat angrily by a Magister, who is 
named Sesinius. He even tries to detect the apron 
of the modem freemason under the toga of Sesinius. 
The real subject is quite difierent. Sesinius was the 
pagan husband of a Christian wife who sent; his men 
to seize St. Clement ; but they, afflicted like him with 
judicial blindness, mistook the column which they 
are dragging along for St. Clement. The legend is 
further illustrated by other frescoes on the same wall, 
and may be read in Fra Nolan’s book on the Church, 
where is a better illustration of the pictures to a 
larger scale than that in Mr, Ravenscroft ’s work. — 
Your obedient servant, thos. Graham Jackson. 


Briantcroft, Milford-on-Sca: 2Zrd Jan,, 1918. 
To the Editor, Jouenal R.I.B.A,, — 

— It does not surprise me that Mr. Prior is 
not convinced by what I have written on this subject, 
although I scarcely tiiink he will expect me to accept 
his “ will-o’-the-wisps ” designation any more than 
I can Sir Thomas Jackson’s “ Myth of the Coma- 
cines.” 

Indeed, one has wondered that more have not shared 
Mr. Prior’s disappointment, for one of the reasons 
which led me to further study of the subject was that 
I felt, however firm my own conviction might be, 
my treatise was not overweighted with proof. 

I claim, moreover, to be acquitted of going the 
length either of Merzario or Leader Scott, but all 
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tliis will come out in my furtlier notes, now gone 
to press, and upon widch, if I send you in due course a 
copy, perliaps Mr. Prior will do me the honour of his 
criticism, — ^Yours faithfully, 

W. Bavensoeoi't [F,}. 

Priority of Building after the War. 

98 WimfoU Street, W. : 22nd Jan., 1918. 

To the Editor, Journal B.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Is there not something the Institute stands 
for higher than the interests of its members, even 
if they did sufier by the regulation of building 
after the war ? What if the protest joins to those of 
architects the interests of the building trade ? Do 
architects and the trade exist for their own sole advan- 
tage, or have they no responsibilities towards the 
State ? Is the cause of the supposed intention of the 
Government to control building after the war based 
upon the belief that there will be a shortage of materials 
and labour ? If not, for what other reason is such 
control likely to be instituted ? If so, however, is it 
denied that there are grades of importance to the 
community in regard to the various classes of build- 
ings waiting to he undertaken 1 Does the Institute 
seriously contest the allegation that working-class 
houses are needed by the thousand ? If not, is it 
not more important to build them than to build any- 
thing else ? May it not also be of more importance 
to the nation to give priority to the building of fac- 
toiiea than mansions for those enriched by the war ? 
Without some form of Government control, how is 
it suggested that such priority can be obtained ? 

The above are a few questions that force themselves 
upon me after reading the report of the discussion 
upon Mr, Wills’s motion. 

I venture to hope there may be many others who 
will profoundly dissent from the resolution, in spite 
of the large measure of unanimity it appeared to . 
receive. — ^Yours faithfully, 

Frank M. Elgood [F.]. 

The Education I of the Architect 

School of ArchUectnre, University of Liverpool: 

3l5i January, 1918. 

To the Editor, Journal E,I.B,A,, — 

Dear Sir, — ^I do not know whether Mr. Arthur 
Keen’s letter on “ The Education of the Architect ” — 
published in your i isue for January— -may be regarded 
as expressing only his own personal opinions, or 
whether it is to he considered as a semi-official 
deniarcJie on behalf of the present Board of Architec- 
tural Education. But in either case it clearly de- 
mands a reply. 

I propose to take Mr, Keen’s principal statements 
oint by point and to answer them. Before doing so 
would refer such readers as are interested to my 
original letterand toMr. Keen’s, published respectively 
in the Deoembei and January issues of the Journal. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves : 


(i) How far Mr, Keen may be held to have dealt 
with the questions raised by me in the first instance, 
and 

(ii) The degree of accuracy with which I have repre- 
sented his views in the itahcised passages helovr. 

The purpose of' the Final Emmination is to test a 
7na.iJs qualifications for practising as an architect. 

This cannot be said to be achieved under the 
present system. A group of practitioners sit in Lon- 
don and conduct relatively brief and arbitrary tests. 
Candidates come before them from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. The examiners know nothing of 
the circumstances of the very varied training of those 
candidates : they have no direct knowledge of their 
abilities. All they know is that a professional Star 
Chamber, called the Testimonies of Study Committee, 
lias at one time or another approved four designs sub 
mitted by each candidate ; and that that Committee 
was itself also ignorant of the nature of the education 
of the authors of the designs and of the value which 
could legitimately be placed upon their work. Thus 
equipped, the examiners, apparently by a process of 
divination and clairvoyance, detect how much of any 
individual’s performance in the Final is the product 
of cramming or may be ascribed to luck, and how 
much is evidence of genuine competence. A remark 
able feat, but one fraught with over much risk for the 
person most interested in its successful execution. So 
conducted the Final Examination may prove many 
things — ^but not a man’s qualifilcationa for practising 
as an architect. 

The Final RJJB.A. is a professional, the Inter- 
mediate a non-professional examination . 

A falser I’ (Miry cd accliirecruivil crlucaTiori if: licrcpro 
claimed : the old Victorian antithesis of theory and 
practice is implied. So long as this sectional view of 
the subject obtains, so long shall we fail to secure 
efficiency in the training of the profession. The work 
of education cannot reasonably be divided into two 
compartments — one non-professional,” partly con- 
trolled by experts who teach and know the capacities 
of their students; the other '^professional,” in the 
hands of amateureducationahsts who merely examine 
and are necessarily without such essential information. 

At present the nwriber of cr directors of 

sclwoh who are wiing-rmmher'f •/ « Ii- ■ ■ of Archi- 
tectural Education is less than one-third of the total 
effective membership : even if the schools dealt loith the 
entire training of the architect, this would be a sound 
arrangement : hut school training is only a beginning, and. 
therefore the Boa/rd should consist mainly of those who 
have had long experience of praclice. 

In other words, empiric knowledge is to be con- 
sidered as of more importance than scientific ; and the 
exponents of empiricism are to dominate the final 
stages of qualifying education under ail conditions. 

Architectural education has not developed upon 
these lines in France or America, nor could it properly 
so develop an 3 rwhere. 
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It may be good polemics to represent tlie expert 
educationalist as a person imperfectly qualified to deal 
with concrete issues, but I submit that it is at the least 
a disingenuous line of argument to take. An exten- 
sive practical experience is not the exclusive privilege 
of architects who do not teach. Professors and 
directors of schools are normally free to undertake 
private work, and do so, often upon a large scale. Mr. 
Keen cannot be unaware of that fact. The head of a 
School of Architecture who has not sufficient practical 
knowledge to justify his acting as examiner for the 
' K.I.B.A. Final must he in a condition of very remark- 
able ignorance. 

To deny ultimate educational powers to arcliitects 
who both teach and practise, and to confiirm in posses- 
sion of such powers those who perform the latter 
function only, cannot commend itself to an impartial 
judgment. 

The Testimonies of Study Committee is a strong one 
and comprises some of the hest~hnomi men in the pro- 
fession. To put the designs made as Testimonies of 
Study under the control of the School Professors would 
he urrong. The designs form part of a professional 
examination and should he judged hy practising archi- 
tects. 

Mr. Keen is in a better position to estimate the 
strength of the Testimonies of Study Committee than 
I am. For he doubtless knows the names of its mem- 
bers ; whilst I, like the rest of the profession, who lack 
private sources of intelligance, do not know. 

Whatever may. be its strength, however, it is the 
by-product of an obsolete system, and no confusion of 
the issue, by invidiously attributing to its members 

professional ’’ qualities, can justify its existence. 

It would he useful to inform students of the reasons 
why tlmr designs are rejected : hut this course has been 
seriously considered and felt to he impracticable. 

It would be more than useful— it would be sensible 
and just : and there would appear no explanation of 
this feeling of impracticability which does not reflect 
either upon the Testimonies of Study Committee or 
upon the Board of Architectural Education, or upon 
both, if both entertain it. 

Students who ha ve fell aggrieved hy the decwmis of 
ike Testimonies of Study (hmndtlee have been inter- 
pimed and the reasons for not designs 

lime been explaimed to them. 

One would like to know the precise number of the 
appellants ; the ratio of that number to the total body 
of rejects since the Testimony of Studies scheme came 
operation: and finally the percentajje pf in- 
quirers who travelled to London from the Frovinces 
in order to satisfy themselves that justice had been 
’ done in their own cases. 

It is. probably a had thing that the Schools seem im- 
pelled to work with one eye on the Institute ExaminMion, 
hut as this is actually the ca^e the eMudnation should he 
h sJmped as to exert the soundest possible injlumee on 
eduo&lion. 


No examination conceived and dii^eeted by a cen- 
tralised unrepresentative and mainly non-teaching 
body can under any circumstances exert, other than a 
bad influence on education. 

The remedy does not lie in tinkering with the exami- 
nation, but in its abolition, in a reconstitution of the 
Board of Architectural Education, and in the establish- 
ment of a decentralised examination conducted through 
tlie instrumentality of the competent authorities at 
the teaching centres. 

When the granting of qualifying degrees is on cer- 
tain terms delegated to such authorities — ^as, in the 
case of the Profession of Medicine, it is by the British 
Medical Council — then there is some guarantee that 
the qualifications are of value. An Institute merely 
operating examinational machinery in the metropolis 
can ofier no equivalent assurance. 

To form the Board of Archiiexiural Education into a 
kind of administrative body for the Schools would be an 
error. The individuality of the Schools is a valuable 
asset, and nothing should he done to impair it or towealmi 
the spirit of emulation that shouM exist between the 
various Schools. 

Presupposing that the Institute utilised the Schools 
to prepare candidates for the profession and to control 
admission to i|i; and presupposing again that the 
Board of Architectural Education were reconstituted 
upon a logical representative basis, the functions of 
the Board would include ; — 

1. The setting up of a certain minimum standard 
for the Intermediate and Final Examinations and the 
enforcement of that standard. 

2. The appointment from its own membership of 
external examiners whose business it would be to 
attend and assist at the examinations and to report to 
the Board. 

The Board would, in short, possess an efieetive 
authority and would act as the General Council of 
Medical Education acts. This, so far from impairing 
the individuality of the Schools or weakening tiieir 
spirit of emulation, would have precisely the opposite 
effect. The Schools of Medicine in provincial cities 
are famous : each one of them, though conforming to 
a general scheme of education, has distinguished itself 
in some particular branch or branches of medicine or 
surgery. As much cannot be said for the Schools of 
Architecture — nor ever will be, as long as existing con- 
ditions prevail. 

The gr^t strength of medical educ^ation, the confi- 
dence which it inspires, and the prestige which it gives 
are largely due to the bi‘oadness of its basis and the 
essential unity of its conception. It is not manipu- 
lated by a London club, nor are its professors con- 
sidered incompetent to complete the pro(*esses which 
they initiate. 

Lest Mr. Keen should think it iiecessary to point 
out that medicine and architecture are different sub- 
jects, let me say that the methods which most directly 
give effect to the fundamental prineiples of all qmli- 
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fying education should be as applicable in one sphere 
as in the other. — ^Yours, etc., 

Lionel B. Bubden [A.]. 

P.S. — ^As Mr. Millard’s proposal (repeated and am- 
plified by Mr. Keen), that the school directors should 
confer and lay their conclusions before the Board of 
Architectural Education, did not seem to have evoked 
any response, I had taken upon myself to write to 
Professor Dickie and to suggest to him that he should 
invite the heads of the schools at an early date to a 
conference at Manchester — ^the most generally con- 
venient centre for the purpose. I understand now, 
however, that the Board is itself taking steps to sum- 
mon such a conference. — ^L. B. B. 

“ Unity of the Profession ” I 

24^^ January, 1918. 

To the Editor, Journal K.LB.A., — 

Sir, — ^In these dull days I suppose we ought to be 
thankful for humour in any form, and the suggestion, 
under the above heading, of our amalgamation with 
the Society of Architects is too fmmy to pass without 
comment, I, for one, had not the slightest idea that 
such a subject would be discussed at a meeting called 
to consider “ The Unity of the Profession,” and should 
amalgamation be again considered might I suggest as 
more appropriate the title ‘‘ High Explosives ” or 
“ The Camouflage of Kegistration ” ? 

A pledge was given that this matter should not be 
discussed until after the war, and it was not worthy of 
our Council to sanction such a meeting and call it 
''informal.'’ 1 protest against the report being 
printed in our Journal ; it is in large type, and in the 
most prominent position, and it is not stated that only 
about thirty men attended the meeting. While our 
Associates are fighting abroad, we must play the 
game ” at home. We ought to feel very grateful to 
Mr. R. Q-oulburn Lovell for his dignified and emphatic 
protest (see page 56). — ^Yours obediently, 

Sydney Perks [F.], 


THE PROBLEM OF RENDERING WOODEN 
ENGINE-HOUSES SOUND-PROOF. 

The following communication was recentty received 
from Major Harry W. Taylor, R.E. 

‘‘ In connection with some military work there are 
several petrol engines in wooden houses which are 
rather noisy. The engines are about 12/M h.p., 
3 and i cylinders, of high-speed type, operating dyna- 
mos (direct drive on crankshaft). The problem is to 
silence the noise of running and still retain a certain 
amount of ventilation. 

“ The engine-houses are about 14 feet by 12 feet by 
8 feet high to eaves, with gable roofs and concrete 
floors. The walls are of 1-inch boarding on timber 
framework, while the roofs are of f-inch boarding 
covered with waterproof roofing felt on the outer side. 


The present ventilation is obtained by means of 
a window hinged at top and opening outwards, but 
this is altogether unsatisfactory and must be changed 
entirely. The exhausts have been dealt with quite 
satisfa vtorily, and are nearly silent. What is wanted is 
some method {a) of reducing the noise of the actual 
working of the engine itself (if this be feasible) ; and 
(h) of rendering the wooden engine-house more or less 
sound-proof, while still securing some little venti- 
lation, at or near the ridge for choice. 

“ Any advice ox hints your members may be 
good enough to give as to the best way of rendering 
these wooden houses sound-proof or nearly so, at as 
moderate a cost as possible, -would be very welcome.” 

The Council referred the matter to the Science 
Standing Committee, and the following recom- 
mendations, compiled by Mr. A. 0. Collard [j^.] from 
notes furnished by Mr. J. E. Franck [J[.] and Mr. H. W. 
Burrows [A,], were forwarded to Major Taylor : — 

Isolate the concrete bed of the engine from the 
floor and foundation of the building by cutting a 
chase around the engine-bed concrete. 

Place beneath the bedplate of the engine a felt 
mattress, and, if the bed of the engine be hollow, All 
in with concrete or hard wood, so as to obtain as 
large a bearing surface as possible. 

If possible, keep the holding-down bolts separate 
from the concrete, placing an iron washer beneath 
the concrete, and a soft wood or vulcanite washer 
between the bed of the engine and the nuts of the 
holding-down bolts. 

Try various methods of placing blankets over 
the engine and between the engine and the framwork 
of the hut, so as to form a cushion or ‘ t^a cosy ^ over 
the machinery. 

If possible, place a balk of timber under the 
engine-bed of concrete, through which to pass the 
holding-down bolts ; the concrete bed lies on and 
holds down the timber. 

“ If ventilation be needed, place a revolving cowl 
on the apex of the roof, so that sound passing out may 
be disseminated in every direction.” 

Major Taylor, in acknowledging the receipt of these 
notes, says that he thinks the information given will 
be very helpful. 


Heroes' War Memorial. — Sir Henry Jones, formerly 
Professor at the University College of North Wales, in 
the course of a recent address, said : “I would like all 
North Wales to join in the beautiful movement for the 
memorial hall at the University CoUege of North Wales, 
Bangor, where the name of every North Wales lad that has 
fallen shall be inscribed, and where every child that has 
lost a father shall have an education for nothing. Scrap 
your little religious differences over that. The College is a 
national institution ; the beauty of the building there now 
is almost unparalleled. We, as members of the Royal 
Commission on University Education, thought it the finest 
modern college building that any of us had ever seen.” 
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OHRONIGLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Fifty-second List 

Fallen in the War. 

B-ooers, 2nd Lieut, Cecil Walter, Queen’s Eoyal 
West Sulrey Kegiment, Associate. Died of 
wounds, 28t]i Dec. 1917, Aged twenty-eight. 

2nd Lieut. Rogers was educated at King’s College 
School, received Ms professional education at the A. A. 
Day and Evening Schools, was articled to Messrs. Warwick 
& Hall, and was an assistant in their office when war broke 
out. He joined the Artists’ Rifles in September 1914. 

Quekett, 2nd Lieut. John, M.A., F.S.A., Black 
Watch. Wounded and reported missing last 
July ; his body has since been found and interred. 

2nd Lieut. Quekett was a pupil of the late Sir Thomas 
Drew. He was for some years engaged as special draughts- 
man on the Builder, and was aroMteotural editor of the 
“ Victoria County Histories.'^ 

Gutteridce, 2nd Lieut. Bichard Howard, Queen 
Victoria’s Bifles, Associate. Killed in action 
1st October 1916, in France. 

Bell, Lance-Corp. Edgar Alan, Staffordshire 
Begiment, Student. Died of wounds, 4-th January. 

Lanoe-Gorp, Bell, when war broke out, was in the office of 
Colonel E. A. Kirk [A.], of Leeds, and was a student of the 
Leeds School of Art. Being in the Yorkshire Hussars he 
was mobilised in August 1914 and was sent to France in 
1915. Transferring to the Staffordshire Regiment, he was 
wounded in June 1916 and again in May 1917. It was 
from the effects of the latter that he died. 

Military Honours. 

Brown, Lieut. -Col. John, Northamptonshire Begt., 
Licentiate (of Northampton), who has been twice 
mentioned in Dispatches, in connection respec- 
tively with the evacuation of Suvla and the 
operations in Egypt and Palestine culminating 
in the first battles of Gam, has been awarded 
tbe D.S.O; He is also the recipient of the Bussian 
Order of St. Anne, with Swords. 

Ross, Corpl. Hugh A., of the Topo. Section, H. 2, 
B.E.E. [A.]. Mentioned in Sir D. Haig’s Dis- 
patches, 17 December 1917. 

Keys, Captain P. Hubert, Boyal Engineers [At.]. 
Mentioned in Dispatches 17th December 1917. 
Awarded Military Cross for gallantry in the Field. 


Barrowclife, Captain A. M., BA., Student. Awarded 
the Military Cross in August 1916. 

PiGOTT, Lt. (Acting Capt.) B. Mountford, R.E. [A.], 
serving in Palestine. Mentioned in Dispatches, 
17th December 1917. 

Serving with the Forces. 

Intimation has been received that the following 
are serving, bringing the total to 79 Fellows, 536 
Associates, 333 Licentiates, and 300 Students : 

Fellow. 

Ohatterton, Fredk. ; Lieut., Staff of Diroctor of Works, 
Egyptian Expdy. Force. 

Associates. 

Clarke, J. D. ; Lieut,, R.N.V.R. 

Vinden, G. ; 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Thompson, C. W. W. ; 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Licentiates. 

Baker, H. G. ; 2nd Lieut., Royal Flying Corps. 

Maaey, F. W. ; 2nd Capo Corps. 

Student. 

Francis, B. T. ; R.N.A.S. 

Informal Conference Postponed. 

It has to be mentioned that the Council felt them- 
selves obliged ,to postpone the Informal Conference 
with public men and writers on the subject of “ The 
Need for a National Policy of Town Improvement ” 
which had been fixed for the 13th February. Several 
distinguished public men who were expected to take 
part in the Conference found themselves unable to 
attend at the time fixed, and circumstances not admit- 
ting of a change, the Council deferred the Conference 
until more convenient arrangements could be made. 

French Honours for an English Architect. 

By his unanimous election as “ Membre Corre- 
spondant de ITnstitut de France ” Mr. John W. 
Simpson [F.] is the recipient of the greatest honour 
the Acad^mie des Beanx-Arfcs can bestow on a foreign 
architect. An American painter and an Italian 
sculptor were elected at the same time. The" vacant 
seat now filled by Mr. Simpson’s election was formerly 
held by Von Ihne, the Imperial Court architect and 
designer of the Kaiser-Friedri(‘.h Museum at Berlin. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir John Wolfe Wolfe-Barry, K.CB., F.R.S., twici^ 
Presfident of the Institution of Civil Engineers, who died ou 
the 22nd January at the age of eighty-one, had hem an 
Honorary Associate of the Institute since 1877. The 
youngest son of Sir Charies Barry, architect of the Houses 
of Parliament, and brother of the late Charles Barry, a 
Past-President of the Institute, he was born in 1836 and 
was educated first at Gienalmond College and subsequently 
at King’s College, London. His engineering pupilage was 
served in the office of Sir John Hawkshaw, with whom he 
was associated upon many works, especially in the con- 
struction of the Cannon Street and Charing Cross railways 
and the Thames bridges connected therewith. He began 
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pmctice on Ms own account in 1867 and quickly came to 
the front as a railway engineer. Ho was oonsultiiig 
engineer for several railway concerns, including the Cale- 
donian, the Lanark and Ayrshire, the London, Chatham 
and Dover, and the Metropolitan and District Railways ; 
also for the Shanghai and Nanking, and various important 
Indian railways. He was the designer aud acting engineer 
of the Barry Docks a,nd Railways, the Grangemouth Dock, 
the Surrey Commercial Docks, the Newport New Alexandra 
Dock, the Middlesbrough, the Hull Joint, and the 
Immingham Docks ; also of the Natal Harbour workA, thf^ 
Tower Bridge (in (jonjunction \vith the late Sir Horaces 
Jones, the City Architect), the New Bridge at Kew, and 
the railway bridge over the Thames at St. PauFs Station, 
Blackfriars. lie was greatly interested in thf^ improv(‘- 
ment of London traffic oonffitions and was a ■membf.-i' of 
the Royal Conxmission appointed to consider and advise 
on the matter. He was one of tlie founders in 1001 of the 
British Engineering Standards Committee, from which 
numerous sectional committees and sub-committees have 
resulted. Heenly interested in engineering education, Sir 
John, was iu.stnlu'.r-Tital in getting r.s+nhh’shcd the examina- 
tions hold by ; In- I i!.s« iivjt !(•■» (■'*'' i . \v . ' 1 for 

twenty years Chairraan of '■ e !’'.! ■ ■ ' ■ ’ ' ' - Ho 
was also Chairman of the Executive Committee of the (Jity 
and Guilds of London Institute, and Chairman of West- 
minster Hospital In 1894, on completion of the Tower 
Bridge, ho was made a C.B,, and in 1897, in recognition 
of his valuable public services, was created K.C.B. Only 
a few months ago Sir John presented to the Institute 
an interesting relic in the shape of a pair of compasses 
used by his eminent father. Sir Charles Barry, up to the 
time of his death in 1860. A double interest now attaches 
to the rehc, for since that time until their presentation the 
compasses had been in everyday use by the no less eminent 
son, Sir John Wolfe-Barry. 


■EP^UTES,' ,,, 

At a General Meetang (Business) held ‘Monday, 
4th February, 1918, at 4 p.m. — Present: Mr. Henry T. 

PfBSidmt, in the Chair; 18 Fellows (including 
15 luombera of the Council) and 3 Assodatea (including 
2 members of the Council) — the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 7th January, 1918, having been published in the 
JouKNAL were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The President announced that since the last meeting 
news had been -loceived that the following membei's had 
fallen in the war: 2nd Lieut. Cecil Walter Rogers, Royal 
West Surrey Regiment, AMofiiatc, elected 1014 ; 2nd Liout. 
Richard Howard GuiUM’Idge, London Rcgimeiu, Aasociak, 
elected 1914; Lancc-Onrp. Bel gar Alan Sell, .Stafiordshirc 
Regiment, Stvdoii. I’pon t.h<‘ motion of the President, 
it was Resolved that the deepest regrets of the Institute 
for the loss of these members be entered on the Minutes, 
and that a message of the Institute’s sincerest sympathy 
.and condolence be conveyed to their near relatives. 

decease was also announced of Ch-r ' ■. 

elected Associate 1864, Fellow 1870, ant. < ‘ \ ;..i . 

and condolenoe was passed to his son, Mr. Wykeham 
Ohaneellpr [F.], of Ohefmsford. / 

It was announced lliaf tin* following gentlemen, who had 
])cisscd the qualifying (‘xarniiiation, had been nominated 
■for election: As K el r.ows, Sydney Kyffin Greenslade 
{Pugin Student 1891, AsmeiaU 1892, Ormell Medallist 
1897, Godwin Buram 1900); Edward Lewis Harrison, 
Licentiate; Gerald E, Jones, Licentiate, and Arthur J. 
Stedraan, Licentiate; as Associate, Kenneth Cameron, 
2nd Lieut. R.E. ; as Hon. Assckuatb, Francis Seymour 
Leslie, Colonel, R.E,, retired. 


The President announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to the King the name of Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
Past President, as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
1918, for the excellence of his work as an architect. 

The proceedings terminated at 4.10 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

A HPJiOIAL GENERAL MEETING will bo held 
Monday, 4th March 1918, at 4.30 p.m. 

To elect the Royal Gold Medallist for 1918. The 
Chairman to move “ That subject to Hia Majesty’s gracious 
sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of 
architecture be presented this year to Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., in recognition of the merit of hia executed work.’’ 

A GENERAL MEETING (BU8INESS) will be held at 
lh(‘ conclusion of the above for the following purposes : — 

To road the Minutes pf the General Meeting held 4th 
February 1918. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for member- 
ship [the mmes are set ovi under “ Notices ” in the January 
issue of the Journal and in the Minudes of the Meeting of rm 
Atli WSruaty prirded above]. 

The following Resolution will be moved on behali of the 
Council: “That in accordance with the provisions of 
Clause 33 of the Charter application be made to the Privy 
Council to sanction the suspension of the Bj^-law's govern- 
ing the Annual Election of the Council, the Standing Com- 
mittees, and the Hon. Auditors, so that the Council, the 
Standing Committees, and the Hon. Auditors elected in 
June 1917 shall remain in office until the 30th June 1919, 
provided always that the Allied Societies and the Archi- 
tectural Association shall be represented on the Council by 
their Presidents in accordance with the By-laws.” 


Informal Conference, 13th March, at 3.30. 
NATIONAL HOUSINS AND NATIONAL LIFI^. 
Discussion to be opened by Professor Adshead. 

York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

In the recently issued Supplement to the Kalendar the 
names of Some of the Officers and Council of the above 
Society are omitted. The following is the complete list ; — 
fT. W. Whipp [A.], President ; *A, B. Burleigh [Liecn- 
iiode], Vice-PresideM and Acting Eon, Treasurer ; *VVilliaiu 
Bell ; *Qeorge Benson [A.]; *C. H. Channon [F.] ; John 
Ferguson [Licentiate] ; Llewellyn Kitchen [F.], Hon. Oorr. 
Sec., Hull District; Alan E. Munby, M.A. Cantab. [F.], 
Vice-President; S. R. [Licentiate]; *S. Needham 

[Licentiate] ; ♦A* Pollard fX] ; fEmest A, Pollard [Licen- 
tiate], Hon. Tred^m&r ; J. E. Reid [Licentiate], Acting Hon, 
Secretary ; fE. F. R. Sample, Hon. Secretary ; J. Stuaxii 
Syme [Licentiate] ; E. Ridsdale Tate [Licentiate]. 

* Past Presidents. f On active service. 
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Sculptured Abacus in Cloister, Tarragona Cathedral. 


GEORG-E EDMUND STREET’S SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By Walter Millard [ A .]. 

T he sketch-books of the late George Edmund Street, R.A., presented to the Institute by Mr, 
Arthur Edmund Street [F.], to which allusion has already been made in the Journal,* are five 
in number, spreading over a period of some thirty years ; one of a tour in Germany and Swit- 
zerland made in 1851, three of tours in Spain in the course of the years 1861-2, and another of a tour in 
our own country during 1880, the last year but one of Street’s life. In the case of the earliest of these 
books the interest it might hold for us is eclipsed by that aroused in the case of the four others. The 
sketches in this book, being made in pencil on ordinary hot-pressed paper, are slightly woolly in touch 
compared with those in the next-mentioned books done on a harder and finer surface. This may seem 
a point of small consequence ; yet, to a draughtsman of Street’s temperament, it was a point that did 
matter. In the smoother metallic ” paper of the three Spanish books it is evident that he had found a 
material responsive to the touch of his lead pencil-point, however lightly or forcibly it might be im- 
pressed, however swiftly or deliberately. The subjects with which this earliest book is fiUed range 
through a little over a week’s travelling, from Nuremberg to Freiburg. Beginning at Nuremberg, on 
4th September, he was sketching at Constance by the 10th, after having taken Eatisbon and Ulm on 
the way. At each of these two latter places he notes down in words the general plan and disposition of 
the cathedral building but the actual sketching done proves to he rather of the go-as-you-please order, 
by practice rendered so familiar to many of us ; that is, the delineation of bits of buildings, parts, fea- 
tures and furnishings of various buildings mot with, notably stall-work and stained glass in tljis par- 
ticular case. The pursuit of a more definite and systematic line of architecteiral study is evident in the 
sketch-books that follow. 

The three volumes containing sketches and notes made in Spain have a unique value for students 
of architecture, since, so far as they cover the ground, they comprise the very origins and foundation 
of their author’s highly important work, Gothic Architeckire in Sposin, published in 1866. IVom this 
book Fergusson borrowed freely for his Spanish chapter, reproducing feom it eight plans of churches 
and some doj^en views. In making full acknowledgment of his own indebtedness to “ Mr. Street’s 
beautiful work,” be adds, “ His work is a model of its class, and has quite revolutionised our knowledge 
of the subject,” Here, in these sketch-books, we find, in the freshness of thdr original pencilling, the 
actual plans and views with which we have been made familiar by woodcuts. 

Sketch-Book, Vol. I., 1861, opens with sketches of detail from Notre Dame, Paris, dated 6th 
September, followed by others made next day at Bordeaux, of city gateways and cathedral tower. 
At Bayonne, on the 7th, Street took a sketoh-pkn of the cathedral and drew cloister fenestration, with 
ousped tracery, which must have struck him as a paraEel to like work at Westminster and Salisbury. 

.. ^ _ 
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By the 9th of September he was across the Spanish frontier and at work in Burgos, making a measured 
plan of the cathedral In the cloisters there he found another example of traceried work to compare 
with that at Bayonne. A plan and sketches follow of the church of St. Esteban, also of the church of 
St. Gil, where the wrought-iron pulpit comes in for a sketch. On the 1 0th he writevS : “ A day and a half 
. at Burgos have impressed me most pleasantly in every way. The cathedral is equal to my expecta- 
tions.” He was at work in the conventual church and cloister of Las Huelgas on the 11th, and next 
day at Balencia, where the cathedral and the church of St. Miguel afforded subjects. By the 13th 
he had reached Valladolid, and here, as at Burgos and elsewhere, started work at one example after 
another by taking a plan of the building. “ Without ground plans,” he observes in his published 
volume, it is impossible to understand any descriptions of buildings.” Thus, with accompanying 
sketches, the churches of St. Benito and Sta. Maria Antigua are recorded. 

Street had reached Madrid by the 14th, when he remarks of the Museo, ” It is in most respects 
the best gallery I have ever seen. We went twice, and I should have liked to stay longer at Madrid 
and go again and again.” Prom a picture there by J. Van Eyck he extracted some interesting detail. 
Then comes a note, ” I went with 11,999 others to a bull-fight— saw six bulls killed.” After that, 
on the 17th, he got away to Toledo, where evidently he was once again in his element ; for next 
morning he writes, ” In the cathedral soon after 6 a.m. and had two hours’ work before going to break- 
fast.” The series of sculptured-panels on the screens behind the choir-stalls claimed his attention, and 
he seems to have sketched all the panels on the south side. Two days later he records, ” To cathedral, 
7 a.m., but foimd it too dark to sketch subjects on north side of choir. Must not complain, every win- 
dow full of rich stained glass.” His drawing of these sculptures, in its simple directness and firm 
handling, is a model of what such work should be. At Toledo, Street came in contact with Moresque 
building-forms, several instances of which figure in his sketch-book. And these are not all of them 
purely secular subjects ; for, strange as it may sound, the architectural expression of the Moslem in- 
vaders long survived their expulsion and for more than another century continued to assert itself 
actually in the very church structures of their conquerors. Evidence of this lies before us in sketches 
here, showing multifoiled arch-forms and other marked characteristics, from more than one church, 
and even from the cathedral itself. On the 20th a note is made, ” Travelled all rdght to Valencia.” 

Sketch-Book, Vol IL, leads off with a plan of the cathedral at Valencia. Two days later Barcelona 
is reached and again a plan is taken of the cathedral, and a section also, together with interior and 
exterior views, besides many details of piers and arches, all mutually explanatory of the structure as an 
organic unit. ” I was charmed,” he says, ” to find so noble and complete a church here.” A plan, 
too, was drawn of the fine church of Sta. Maria del Mar, as well as interior and exterior views. Leaving 
Barcelona on the 25th, the traveller gets to Zaragoza on the following day, and on the 27th he writes, 

” Out this morning at 6.B0 to make the most of my time.” At Lerida and Manresa fine subjects were 
tackled, only too hurriedly ; and then came Gerona. Here Street writes, ” Our first visit was to the 
cathedral The west front promised nothing as we went up the steps. What our surprise was when 
we opened the door and found ourselves inside the nave I can hardly say. I was so struck by the 
enormous width that I stepped it and found it to be 75 feet in the clear ! This is the greatest span I 
have yet seen, yet the whole stands perfectly and with scarcely a settlement. The most remarkable 
thing is that this wonderful and spacious nave opens into a choir and aisles with chapels round it, and 
together just occupying the east end of the nave, into which they open with three arches. The effect 
is grand in the extreme.” Of this work a measured plan is duly made and an interior view, which 
figures in Eergusson’s chapter. 

By the end of the month the frontier had been re-crossed, and Perpignan reached. There follows 
an important series of sketches from Elne, Narbonne, Carcassonne, ViUefranche, Toulouse, Montmajour 
and Arles ; and then, under the date 6th October, comes a sketch made at the Hotel Cluny, Paris, just 
one day over the month since our travelling-student bad begun work, in his Sketch-Book, VoL I., at 
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JSTotre Dame. His Vol. IL closes with sculpture from the west portals at Amiens, drawn as he had drawn 
that at Toledo, with clean incisiveness and complete mastery. A note made of. detail at St. Martin’s 
Priory, Dover, marks his return home. 

In the following year, 1862, Street was back in Spain as early in the season as May. Again he 
was attracted to Gerona, which he reached on the 25th ; and after that came Barcelona once more, 
then Tarragona, Manresa, Lerida, Huesca, and Zaragoisa. By June 2nd he was at Tudela on his way 
back, ma Olite and Pamplona, to the frontier. This second tour was only about half the length of 
the first. A third and last one undertaken for the sake ot his Spanish book, is not represented in this 
collection. It embraced the north-west district as far as Santiago di Compostella. 

Prom June, 1862, to August, 1880, is a long interval ; but when we come to the next sketch-book 
that we possess, of the latter date, we can detect no sign that the hand which had done the sketches in 
Spain had lost aught of its cunning. It may only be noted that a return is made to Whatman’s hot- 
pressed paper. This sketch-book, of 1880, is filled with subjects in this country, extending from Brad- 
ford-on- Avon through Somerset and Devon, during August ; and then, in September, comes a northern 
series proceeding through Cumberland, Yorkshire and Cheshire. 

Each of these sketching-trips appears to have occupied about the inside of a week. The sketches 
made in the first week, at Bradford, Bruton, Brympton, Montacute, Barrington Court, Forde Abbey, 
and Ottery St. Mary, amongst others, finishing up with subjects of his own creation, viz., the church he 
had built at Minehead and his nave at Bristol, evince all the artist’s old power behind the pencil. The 
sketches made the following month, in the north, start with the west front at Lanercost, against which 
is the note, “ How much subdivision in small width ! ” Bolton Castle and Mount Grace Priory, in 
Yorkshire, also the city of York itself, afford further good subjects. 

About Street’s architectural tours we may certainly say that there was something of the zest of 
adventure combined with high seriousness of purpose on his part to accomplish the utmost of which he 
was capable, under given circumstances, in the reading of the works of the past that lay in his way, hke 
documents, so to speak, awaiting decipherment and interpretation. Clearly, he was not out just to 
fill sketch-books, though he filled many ; but, with the true instinct of a student, he drew tilings that 
he cared about because he cared about them and wanted to know aU he could get to know about them, 
not for the sake of the pictures they might present on paper. His sketches were made as studies for 
his own purpose and not for show, stiU less for reproduction in facsimile. He had no time to spare for 
overmuch playing with his pencil, and he never fumbled with it. Fastening on the salient points of 
his subject, and ignoring non-essentials, he would mark down with prompt decision and with precision 
just what he wished to record, and no more. He seized on what he wanted, on what to him signified, 
and drew it — and it alone. Whatever parts of any particular subject might be left unrepresented in 
his sketch, those things he did indicate would still come in their right place on the paper in relation to 
the whole, however slightly they might be suggested. Whilst he was at it his head as well as his hand 
were at work, and the discriminating process of selection and elimination went on continuously. As 
for tile workmanship of his sketching, we find that, no matter how intricate in plan may be his subject, 
how sharp the perspective, or how difficult the view, nearly invariably arches and vaulting, caps, bases, 
and plinths, tracery also and high buttress-tops, all come out faultlessly in — drawing ; and this in 
cases where he must almost certainly have sketched standing, * as an architect would, if necessary. 
Free and fearless might be apt enough terms to apply to his handiwork, perhaps it would be even 
still better described as incisive and masterly. 

As a young man Street fell in with the rising-stream of outdoor sketching and study of remains of 
the past which he must have found running at good flow in Scott’s office, when he entered there, in 
1844. For, this office, where he spent some five years as an assistant, proved a veritable school of 
architectural sketchers ; as his own office, in its way, was destined to become in turn — an assertion which 

* l have it on the bent authority that, rogard^ ytandiiig to nkutch. he did no habitually. 
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sketch-books of Norman Shaw’s, recently presented to the Institute by Mrs. Norman Shaw, go to 
substantiate. The early imbibed impulse to study and to sketch what we like to call old-work never 
weakened with Street, We read of its being implanted in him as a boy by the example and encourage- 
ment of his elder brother. It remained his recreation, and much more than mere recreation, to the 
last. All along it served him as an aid to his life’s work, not just because this old-work was old, but 
because, as being the work of past-masters in building, it held a message for him as an architect. To 
the very end of his life he loved to scour the country, this country and other countries too, with an 
eye on the surviving examples of old budding-work, mediseval in particular, and especially on its 
definite architectural forms, features and details ; work that spoke to him and to which he responded. 

As no two students of architecture following the same route could be expected to view with equal 
eye each identical piece of building- work they encounter, or to draw from it precisely the same lesson, 
so also can no exact agreement be looked for as to methods of procedure in making their studies of the 
work. Thus, even within the comparatively limited field of mediesval art, there soon proved to be 
room for at least two schools of thought regarding the lines on which its investigation should be pur- 
sued by our architectural students. The sketchers and the measurers, as these two schools respectively 
came to be labelled — ^with inexactness common to aH such systems of labelling — ^may be said to have 
each produced its champion, or at any rate typical representative, in the person of Street, as a sketcher 
of old- work, and Burges, as a maker of measured drawings from it. Not, of course, that either of these 
really confined himself to one method of expression in his architectural studies, as his label would require 
had it been an exact one ; but, stiU, there undoubtedly was a generally recognised divergence of view ; 
and this difference we may regard as virtually being brought to an issue by Burges. Street, Nesfield 
and Norman Shaw, not to name others, had already published volumes, in which pictorial views of 
architectural subjects very largely predominated over illustrations to-scale, when Burges, in 1870, 
brought out his Polio VoL* of measured drawings, and in the Preface to it sounded this warning note to 
would-be students of architecture : — 

“ When a pupil I was taught that the proper way to study was to draw rough perspectives in a little sketch-book, 
accompanying these rough perspectives with small drawings of the details and a few measurements. The great obj ect was 
to fill the sketch-book, and then on return to town the perspectives were to be drawn out more carefully. . . . Each of 
us tried how many more sketches he could make in a day than his companion. On return home these sketches vmre 
cleaned up, had their margins out, and were pasted into nicely-bound scrap-books and reserved, as a very cynical friend 
used to observe, ‘ for the inspection of parents, friends and idiots,* . . . Luckily for me, my cynical friend id not cease 
to ask, why I drew this sketch ? Of what practical good was that detail ? Why had I not drawn the full-size curves of 
some particular moulding ? I forthwith made up my mind to turn over a new lei and to take an opportunity of measur- 
ing and, as it were, dissecting the best French architecture of the thirteenth century I could find. . , . I set myself to 
write a sort of grammar of thirteenth-century architecture and to illustrate it with carefully measured details. ... On 
my return to England I had a very different collection of drawings from that which resulted from my former travels. The 
inaccurate and often careless sketches had given place to documents ; but it must be confessed that these latter had but 
little attraction for the outer world . . . But to myself they were very valuable, for they had taught me the why and 
wherefore, which is the base of all architectural knowledge.’* 

It may be observed that the years -wheii Burges was a pupil to Blore, who held the Surveyorship 
to Westminster Abbey, coincided with some of those spent by Street in Scott’s office, so that teaching as 
to the proper way to study would probably, in these two leading offices, be much the same for both 
young men. However this might be, Burges’s warning note some twenty years later did not come at all 
too soon, in view of certain developments in the meantime. But it feU to a great extent on deaf ears. 
There was danger, indeed, lest the accomplishment of architectural sketch-making, that most aUuring of 
short-cuts to success in an architectural career, should be deemed sufficient in itself for the turning out 
of trained and accomplished architects. Again, in these latter days, has the danger signal been 
repeated ; for have not we, too, heard the cry ? “ Bum your sketches ; better still, make none ! ” 

Yet, widely as our two leaders may have appeared to differ ia their individual ways of pursuing 
their studies from architectural remains, they agreed to the extent of giving proof, as architects, of 

♦ Architectural Drawings : Measured Examples from France, England, and Italy, illustrating IZth Century Worh, 
by William Burges. 
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sound learning and true scholarship ; and possibly, at bottom, they were not so very far asunder after 
all in their beliefs. Each, as an outdoor student of architecture, would proudly claim to stand in the 
line of succession from Villars de Honnecourt, architect of the thirteenth century, whose vellum sketch- 
book has come down to us, a witness to continuity in the pursuit by architects of outdoor study direct 
from standing examples of building-work. They were both students of great faith, and each after his 
manner went about the getting of the knowledge and the inspiration that he sought — ^in a word, pursued 
the business of working-out his own salvation as an architect — ^with a singleness of aim and fixedness 
of intent that are beyond comparison with a great deal of our architectural sightseeing and posy- 
gathering since their day. This much for certain they can be said to have held in common — ^viz., a firm 
belief in the essential need for the architectural student really to learn first-hand from structure 
itself something of the work of his forenmners in the art of building-device. And this has become a 
very corner-stone of our faith in regard to the training of recruits to the architectural profession. How- 
ever great, or however little, may be the weight allowed to the authority of old-masters in present-day 
schools of painting for instance, we, at any rate, in our schools of architecture can no more divest our- 
selves of our inheritance from the past than we could, if we would, divest ourselves of it in the case of 
language, of literature, or of law ; and the difference in value between first-hand and second-hand 
acquaintance with ascertainable fact hardly needs to be emphasised. 

Looking over these Spanish sketch-books, and reading the notes interspersed with the drawing, one 
cannot fail to observe how, with an architect’s insight. Street regards building after building, that he 
takes count of, as a structural unit to be investigated as such and not just treated as a quarry to be 
ransacked for specimens ; a unit to be viewed and comprehended as a whole, as it stands and as it has 
come into the shape it holds. It was for this that he fiUed his sketch-books, being a student who wanted 
to know and determined to see and to find out for himself. Having got down on paper a plan, and 
if possible a section, of a particular structure, to explain the general make and fashion of the thing, or 
perhaps its growth through long years, his further studies of parts and aspects of it then fell naturally 
into their proper place in the survey. Not that he stayed, of course, in every case to complete such 
a survey in his sketch-book ,* but we may feel pretty sure that each building noted was surveyed as a 
whole mentally, judging from those examples best worth record that he could find opportunity to 
dissect and display on paper. In viewing thus the work of the past, true archseologist as he was in his 
regard for it, he could not have failed to be mindful all the time of the work which he felt lay before 
him to do. It would surely be in good hopes of gaining light by which to discern Ms way ahead that 
he looked back reverently upon the achievements of his forerunners in building. 

As evidence that Street, for aU his sketching propensities, by no means neglected the practical 
and structural side of building-study we need only turn to his Paper on English Woodwork in the 
Thirteenfh and Fourteenth Centuries,* This Paper, he told me, with a gleam of humour in his blue-grey 
eyes, had by him as a student been submitted unsuccessfully for the Institute Essay Medal. The 
author bided his time. Some years passed, when one day he found himself invited by the Council to 
read a Paper before the Institute. To this invitation he responded with his best attempt, on a subject 
of his own choosing. At the close of the discussion on this, in acknowledging the vote of thanks and 
all the nice things just said about his effort, he gently disclosed the fact that he had now, a second time, 
submitted for the verdict of the Institute his original Paper, unaltered, on MediaBval Carpentry in 
England, which before had not succeeded so well in finding favour in the eyes of the authorities-t By 
that time he was a Vice-President. It was in this Paper that he gave^expression, as an Englishman, 
to a sentiment which still to-day would meet with a responsive echo. After quoting ViolIet-le-Duo to 


* Reprinted in R.I.B.A. Tbansactiojts, Yoh V-, Now Series. 

f I am bound to say that no record of this little episode appears in the printed Transactions ; but my recollection 
is perfectly clear as to the substance of what Street himself told me. 
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the effect that, to see open-timber roofs you must go to England, he remarks, “ Our insular pride 
is of no new birth, and was as strong and decided five hundred years ago as it is now.” 

His truly British tenacity of purpose and power of making long-sustained effort seem to have 
confirmed him in the habit, never relaxed apparently, of getting through in a given time the very 
maximum, whether of work or travel. He so liked to “ get along.” I remember how, in one of his 
lectures to us students at the Royal Academy, he made mention casually, as it might seem, yet with 
intent, I felt sure, of the fact that, one day shortly before, he had happened to be in the cathedral of 
Amiens and then, next morning, found himself in that of Exeter ; proceeding, of course, to make the 
inevitable comparison between these two works. Another illustration occurs to me of his customary 
carefulness about the utilisation of time and opportunity. Having occasion to send me down to 
Coventry for the day, to obtain some measurements, he genially added to his instructions, If I were 
in your place I should go down by the newspaper train and so get for myself, after finishing my work, 
all the spare time I could have in that old city.” He seemed to know of, and doubtless did know, most 
good things in the shape of architecture in all parts of the country, and in this knowledge he took some 
pardonable pride ; so, I could not help feeling mildly moved to smile whilst noting his frame of mind 
on my telling him, concerning a particular tour which he had most readily and kindly planned out for 
me, that I proposed to amplify this programme by starting work at Maldon, in Essex, where, according 
to Murray’s Guide, I should find a thirteenth-century church steeple which was triangular on plan. “ I 
never heard of it,” he snapped out. “ However, you may go and see. I daresay it’s all a hum.” I 
did go, and had the satisfaction of making measured drawings of that steeple. 

One display of Street’s sketching powers, not readily to be forgotten by those who witnessed it, was 
the illustration by his own hand, with chalk on the blackboard, of a lecture that he gave to the St. 
Paul’s Eoclesiological Society, on English mediseval mouldings. Prom beginning to end the demonstra- 
tion kept pace with the delivery of the address. Truly it was an effort that seemed to call for some 
kinder fate than to be wiped out with a duster. 

He must have been on his very last Continental tour, perhaps his last sketching-trip of all,* 
when my friend, Leonard Stokes, and I, in the summer of 1881 , arriving at Limburg-on-the-Lahn, 
found that we had just missed him there. It would have been a new experience for us could we have 
watched him at work — this time not at the drawing-board — facing some subject of his choice sketch- 
book in hand. 

[Note. — The illustrations on pp. 97 and 99 were reproduced from one of the Sketch-books some time ago when 
it was intended to give several more. The idea, however, had to be abandoned owing to the great advance in the 
price of blocks. — Ed.] 


♦ His tour was planned as follows, but oiroumstanoes necessitated its curtailment by the omission of the four places 
last-named : 

June 18. — Limburg-on-Lahn. July 2. — Berlin. 

„ 20. — Eisenach. ,, 4. — Stralsund. 

„ 22. — Erfurt. „ 7. — Magdeburg. 

„ 24. — Naumburg. „ 9. — HaJberstadt. 

,, 27. — Leipzic. „ 11. — Hildesheim. 

„ 29. — Dresden. 
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GEAPHICAL CALCULATION OF BENDING MOMENT IN CONTINUOUS BEAMS* 

By John H. Mabkham [A,]. 


T he metlod described in this article was first 
presented to English, readers in its present 
simplified form in an Appendix to Mr. Wm. 
Dunn^s Lectures on Reinforced Concrete^ published bf 
the Cambridge University Press, 1911, and again in 
the 3 rd Edition of Messrs. Marsh and Dunn s Manual 
of Reinforced Concrete^ no proof being given in either 
case. The demonstration which follows is based on 
the treatment of the subject in the American and 
German authors referred to by Mr. Dunn. 

Enunciation of Method. 

§ 1 . In dealing with beams by this method it is 
necessary to consider the loading on each span sepa- 
rately, all other spans being assumed free from loading 
of any kind — not merely ydthout live load, but as 
though no weight of any kind existed in them. Then 
the bending moment diagram of all the various loads 
which are to be assumed to be acting together in all 
spans in any given case is found by summing the 
ordinates of each of the diagrams found separately for 
each span, due regard being had to the sign (positive 
or negative) of the ordinates. 

§ 2. In Eig. 1 a beam is shown subject to loading 
in the second span only. This beam happens to consist 
of live syja n«, l>ui- they are of irregular lengths and the 
description and reasoning are absolutely general. 

Divide each span (Eig. 2) into three equal parts and 
through the points of division draw verticals TFi, TV 2 > 
etc. These are known as “ third verticals.’’ (In the 
end spans if, m is usual, the end of the beam is con- 
sidered freely supported — ^not fixed — only the third 
verticals farther from the end need be drawn.) 

§ 3. Take the horizontal distance of TV^ from h 
(the support) and set it ofi from TVi giving the point 
Vs. Then the space betw^een TVi and TV^h divided 
at i so that and » while at Vs it is 

divided inversely so that and 

Through Vs draw a vertical LTj,. This is known as a 
limited third vertical ” — ^a curious name : “ inverse 
third vertical ” would seem more suitable. Similarly 
draw LT^y LT^y and LT^. 

§ 4. Beginning from point a (left-hand end) draw 
an inclined line in any direction to meet LT^ in g. 
From intersection of this line with TV^ in h draw hj 
through support point b to meet TVs .?• 9j 

intersecting the beam line in From ^ draw line 
ilk to any point k on LT^y and from intersection I of 
this line with TVs Im through support point c 
to TF 4 . Join hn giving is at intersection with beam 
line. Proceed in the same way to find is, and then i*, 
p being the point on TFg through which op is drawn 
to give ^ 4 . From / (right-hand end) draw fp produced 
to intersect LT^ in q. Join qn intersecting the beam 
line in tV From % proceed towards the left as last 
described and find then z?, and lastly i^- 


§ 5. In Fig. 3 the beam spans are set out and the 

i ” points found by the construction just described 
are marked . 

The second span, he, is to be considered as loaded 
as shown in Fig. 1, all other spans being entirely with- 
out load. In Fig. 1 the hatched area represents the 
bending moment diagram for the load system if be 
were a one-span free-ended beam. Let A be the area 
of (This quantity, will be in 
ter!' '■ ' J ■ ■■ of linear units and bending 

moment units — i.e., ft. xft. lbs., or in. xin. lbs.) Let 
b^ be the distance from support By and the distance 
from support C, of the centre of gravity of the hatched 
area as shown in Fig. 1 . Then in Fig. 3 set ofi verti- 
cally downwards from b a length equal and 

^ W a 

Axe 

from c a length equal to (These quantities will 

2 

be in moment units and must be set ofi to the same 
scale as that to which the bending moment is to be 
drawn — ^the same as that to which the diagram in 
Fig. 1 is already drawn.) Join the point so found 
below & to c and that below c to 6 intersecting on the 
vertical through the centroid of the free-end bending 
moment area. These are known as the “ cross 
lines.” 

§ 6 . From and i^ drop verticals to meet the cross 
lines in r and s. Join rs and produce to meet the 
support verticals in t and u. Then bf and cu will be 
the negati ve moments at the supports B and 0 respec- 
tively. Join ia ; and draw ui^ produced to meet the 
support vert>icai d in w. Draw produced to meet 
support e vertical in x. Join zf ; and the hatched 
area then represents the complete bending moment 
diagram for loading on span be only. In Fig. 4 this 
is shown on a straight line base, a, 6, 0 , . . This is 
obtained by setting up hi' equal to ht (Fig. 3 ) and cu' 
equal to cu. Join t'u' ; and on this line as base draw 
the bending moment diagram i'y w', z', f, u' in wliicn 
each of the vertical ordinates, such as w** w'y x" x' and 
y" y'y is equal to the ordinate in the same position in 
Fig. 1 (the free-end diagram). Then, to get the mo- 
ments in other spans, join t'a and draw u'i^ produced 
to support vertical d, etc., as last described. 

In practice the finished bending moment diagram 
(as Fig. 4) for one span loading need not be drawn. 
When the support moments ht, cu, dw and ex (as in 
Fig. 3) have been found, the support moments for 
the loading on each of the other spans (taken sepa- 
rately) wo^d also be found. A summation of these 
support moments at each support would then be made 
giving points such as u'*, d" and d* as defining the 
support moments, bf, cu” , etc., for the combination 
of loadings in each span. Then on the base lines at” , 
fu^y u”d” , d”e” and e”f the bending moment diagrams 
for the load on each span would be drawn giving a 
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figure somewliat as siiown by tbe broken line (Fig. 4). 
This would be tbe finisbed bending moment diagram 
for tbe assumed combination of loading arrangements 
in tbe difierent spans, tbe areas below tbe line aho . . ./ 
being positive and those above negative. Several of 
these diagrams would have to be drawn so as to take 
account of dead load only in certain spans being com- 
bined with full load in others, and so forth, to show the 
worst possible combinations at all points. 

Proof. 

§ 7. Tbe following two assumptions are made in 
this method. 

(i.) All supports are made, and remain, on tbe same 
level. 

(ii.) Tbe moment of inertia (or tbe product of tbe 
moment of inertia and tbe coefficient of elasticity) is 
constant throughout the beam. (See Addendum as 
to varying IE.) 

Tbe two following theorems will be taken as 
proved : — 

{a) If for any system of forces a force polygon, 
polar diagram and funicular polygon be constructed, 
and if then a line be drawn parallel to tbe line of action 
of one of tbe forces, tbe intercept of tbe line so drawn 
between tbe sides of tbe funicular polygon (produced 
if necessary) which meet on tbe fine of action of that 
force multiplied by tbe perpendicular distance of tbe 
pole from tbe line in tbe force polygon representing 
that force gives the moment of tbe force about any 
point on that line. 

Where tbe forces are all vertical this may be more 
simply stated as follows : — 

If tbe funicular polygon of any system of vertical 
forces be drawn and a vertical be drawn cutting tbe 
two sides of tbe funicular polygon (produced if neces- 
sary) which meet on tbe line of action of one of tbe 
forces, then tbe intercept (of tbe vertical line) between 
these two sides of the funicular polygon multipbed by 
tbe polar distance equals the moment of the force 
about any point on tbe vertical fine sp drawn. 

(&) Tbe elastic line, or true strained form, of a beam 
is tbe same as that of a cable whose load diagram is 
tbe bending moment diagram of the beam when the 
cable is also subjected to a horizontal pull equal to tbe 
product of tbe moment of inertia of the beam section 
and the coefficient of elasticity of its material (ie., to 
IE), This is known as Mohr’s Theorem. Tbe funi- 
cular polygon of the bending moment diagram con- 
sidered as a load diagram when drawn with a pole 
distance IE gives tbe form of this cable. 

§ 8. Tbe fact that tbe general form of tbe required 
diagram for tbe continuous beam (one span loaded) 
win be of tbe type shown in Fig. 4 will be clear from 
the following considerations : — Tbe upward action of 
tbe supports h and c at each end of the loaded span 
will cause negative moments at tbe supports as shown 
in Fig. 4. The ends a and/being free, there can be no 
moments there. Tbe conffitions at tbe other supports 
can be inferred best by first imagining tbe supports 


I) and E removed. Tbe beam will then tend to bend 
to a form similar to that shown by tbe broken line in 
Fig. 6 (a). Tbe action of s upport which retai ns tbe 
beam line on tbe same level (according to assumption 
( •) § ^)» would therefore be a downward action and 
the strained form would then resemble tbe broken line 
of Fig. 6 (6). Finally, if support- E be introduced, its 
action would clearly be an upward pressure in order 
to keep tbe beam line at 6 on a level witli tbe other 
supports. From this it is clear that if one span of a 
continuous beam only be loaded, tbe supports foiming 
each end of that span will exert an upward pressure 
on tbe beam and tbe supports beyond will exert 
pressures alternately downward and upward. A 
downward acting support is equivalent to a load and 
causes at the point of its action a positive bending 
moment, whereas an upward acting support causes a 
moment of the opposite sign — viz., a negative moment. 
At tbe end supports no moments exist since tbe beam 
is free to bend to any slope there, but tbe rule as to 
alternate upward and downward action still bolds 
good. This shows that tbe required bending moment 
diagram will be of tbe form shown in Fig. 4. 

§ 9. Tbe continuou.s beam bending moment dia- 
gram (of Fig. 4) may be regarded as made up of tbe 
summation of two other diagrams : — * 

One . — ^Tbe diagram for the loading on tbe span 
(which may be called the ‘‘ span ” moment diagram) 
considered as free-ended, ignoring any efiect of tbe 
supports due to continuity. This will obviously be 
tbe same as tbe diagram in Fig. 1. 

Two . — Tbe diagram due to the action of tbe sup- 
ports only (the ‘‘ support ” diagram) ignoring the span 
loading. This will be of the form shown in Fig* 5. 

These may be regarded as tbe cemponent parts of 
tbe complete diagram of Fig. 4. 

§ 10. It now becomes evident that it is only neces- 
sary to find tbe support moments and tbe whole dia- 
gram can then be drawn, inasmuch as tbe data of the 
problem are always sufficient for the construction of 
tbe span diagram. 

§ 11. Some of tbe properties of tbe diagram in 
Fig. 4 must now be investigated with a view to ascer- 
taining a modus operandi that will give by graphical 
construction tbe values of tbe moments at b and c — 
J?jjand Be — (t.e,, tbe magnitude of U' and cu'% and 
then from these tbe values of Bj^ dw*) and 

exf). This investigation is made by applying 
Mohr’s theorem (see (6) § 7) and will show how tbe 
method already enunciated was arrived at and so 
establish tbe theoretical basis on which it is 
founded. 

§ 12. Having given tbe general form of the bending 
moment diagram (Fig. 4), the next step is to trace tbe 
elastic line, or rather what might be termed an “ elasti c 
line equivalent,” by splitting up the area of tbe bend- 
ing moment diagram into smaller component areas 
and considering the area of each acting as a vertical 
force through the centre of gravit}^ of the area and 
drawing a funicular polygon with pole distance IE (or 
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— ./jE* for. convenience, whicli would give a representa- 
tion of the elastic line such that the deflection at each 
point would be n times the true deflection). As previ- 
ously stated, the only points that it is necessary to 
investigate are the support points ; and the effect at 
the supports will be the same if the area of the bending 
moment diagram in each span is divided up into any 
convenient areas, positive and negative, and these 
areas replaced by forces (acting downwards or up- 
wards according to the sign of the area). A funicular 
polygon of these may then be drawn with a convenient 
pole distance (representing IE to some scale which it 
is not necessary for the present purpose to know), and 
the result will be an equivalent of the elastic line which 
will be accurate for the support points. That is, the 
side of the funicular polygon through the support 
points will indicate truly the slope of the beam at 
those points, 

§ 13 . Let the complete bending moment area (as in 
Fig. 4 ) be divided up as follows : — 

In Fig. 5 . Join hu' and cV and also j oin n'd and w'e. 
The bending moment area may then be considered 
as split up into the undermentioned parts : — 

In span A — B : The triangle aM which will be repre- 
sented by a negative (upward) force Wx acting at the 
centre of gravity of the triangle (^'.e., \li from support 
B), 

In span B — G : (i.) The triangle ht'c to be repre- 
sented by a negative force acting at the centre of 
gravity of the triangle (^.e,, i^om. support B). 

(ii.) The triangle cu'b equal to negative force W4 at 
distance from 0 equal to JZg* 

(iii.) Area of span ’’ diagram (as in Fig. 1) which 
will be represented by a positive (downw’'ard) force 
IFj acting at the centre of gravity of the area. 

In span 0 — I) : (i.) The triangle cu^d equal to 
negative force Tfg at distance xrom c. 

(ii.) The triangle u*w'd equal to positive force 
at W from d. 

In span J) — B: (i.) The triangle dw'e equal to 
positive force 1^7 at ^^4 from d. 

(ii.) The triangle w'ex' equal to negative force at 
\l4 from e. 

In span B — B : The triangle ex’ f equal to negative 
force at from c. 

It wiU^be seen that the areas composing the sup- 
port ’’ moment diagram become forces acting on the 
“ third verticals ’’ ; the span ’’ moment area (in one 
span only) becomes a force acting on the centre of 
gravity of the area. 

These forces are represented in Fig, 7 , and the inter- 
vening spaces numbered for Bow’s notation. The 
corresponding polar, or force, polygon is in Fig, 9 , 
and in Fig. 8 (the heavy line) the funicular polygon, 
or elastic line equivalent,” in which the lines passing 
through the support points give the tangents to the 
elastic line at the supports (the actual tangents of the 

support slopes will, of course, be of the tangents of 


these lines, where n is the divisor by which IE was 
reduced to give iT, the pole distance, of Fig. 9). 

The sides of the elastic Jine equivalent ” in Fig. 8 
have been numbered to correspond to the rays of the 
polar polygon to which they are respectively parallel. 

§ 14 . In Fig. 8. Produce sides 1 and 3 of the 
“elastic line equivalent ” to meet at and through g 
draw the vertical gj cutting the second side in y. Then 
by theorem (a) § 7 , gj xH ie the moment of the force 
Wx about any point in the vertical gj and also is the 
moment of force PF2, Force Wi is, however, equal to 
the area of the triangle abt' in Fig. 4 or 6, that is, is 
equal to B^ x So also force is the area of the 
triangle hlfc (Fig. 5 )^and is equal to Bq x J 2. 

If Wx be at a distance x, and 1^2 at a distance «/, 
from gj, then the moment of Wx^B^^ x\lxXX and the 
moment of W^ 

These are each equal to gj X H and 


‘ * • li^=ky- 

X - I2 

' -= -J- and x=^ T~ y 

y h h ^ 


(i) 

But 

(ii.) 


(iii.) 


Substituting value of x from (i.) -in (iii.) 

* ^ -M) (^2+^) 

Then substituting in (ii.) above 
•i ^ 

The line gj is therefore the limited third vertical ” 
described in § 3 . In the same way it can be shown 
that sides 4 and 6 of the funicular polygon, or ‘‘ elastic 
line equivalent,” will meet on LT^i sides 6 and 8 on 
LTa and sides 8 and 10 on 

§ 15 . Produce side 3 to meet support vertical bin A 
and support vertical c in o ; and produce side 4 to 
meet vertical binh and vertical c in Z (Fig. 8). 

By theorem {a) § 7 , bhxE is the moment of W% 
about support B. But equals, as before, B^ x 
and its moment about Bis B^x^liX x 

So that bhxH^B^x\P^, 

If R were chosen equal to l^hen bh would actu- 
ally give Bq to the same scale as has been used 
throughout for bending moments. 

Again, by theorem (n), hhxH equals the moment of 
force Wa about support B, Now the magnitude of 
force equals A, the area of the free-end bending 
moment curve as in Fig. 1 . And the moment of 
about support B equals hk xH^A x 6^, where 6^, as in 
Fig. 1, is the distance of the centroid of the bending 
moment area from B, 

Similarly loxR^Axc^. 

If H were equal to 

Axb 

Then hh would equal 
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And lo would equal 

If now from h a distance hp be set off vertically 
•downwards equal to hh and below G a distance cq be 
set off equal to lo and hq and cp joined, and then from 
% and verticals be drawn to meet these cross lines 
in r and s, then rs produced to meet the support 
verticals in i and u wiU give ht equal to hh and m equal 
to cl, which may be proved as follows : — 

From I draw a horizontal line W to support 
vertical 6 and produce si^ to meet Ih in s' and W in , 
The triangles Ihh and h'%^ are similar. 


* * hh Ih 

The triangles Zs'V and Wh are similar. 
Ih^lK' 

. • , From (i.) and (ii.) 
s'i>j Is” ci<j 

The triangles ci^s and chp are similar. 
hp^'ch 

From (iii.) and (iv.) 


^ 7 ^ . 

bp-hh 
But hp^hh 

Similarly may be shown equal to 
Therefore the quadrilateral equals in aU re- 
spects the quadrilateral 

Whence it follows that the quadrilateral inch equals 
the quadrilateral hhi in all respects. 

, * . bt=bh and cu—cl 


§ 16 , If H had been equal to then hh would 

Ab Ac 

have equalled -jy^and Zo would have equalled -yland 

hb and Ic would actually, without further adjustment, 
represent and respectively to the bending 
moment scale as already explained. If, therefore, 

Ab 

bp and cq had been made equal respectively to-jy-^ 


Ac 

and— ^ as in Fig. 3 , then bt and cu would respectively 
be B^ and Bq, 

It remains now to show the true position of points 
and ij in order that the method described above 
(§ 1 to § 6) may be justified as far as concerns the 
finding of B^ and B^; but first of all a parenthetical 
paragraph with regard to the pole distance jff must 
be introduced. 

§ 17 . The polar distance, B, really represents in 
Mohr’s theorem the quantity IB ; but as the object 
of the present construction is not to find the elastic 
line, or to calculate deflections, but only to find the 
support moments, it is not necessary to calculate IB ; 
the pole distance, Jff, may be arbitrarily chosen of any 
convenient length, though to some scale which it is 


not necessary to know this quantity does stand for the 
IE of Mohr’s theorem. 

The cross lines drawn as already explained will, as 
a matter of fact, be based on an assumed value of H 
which is different for every span (unless where two or 
more spans are of equal length), inasmuch as H will be 
JZ®, where Z is the length of the span whose cross lines 
are being drawn — each span in turn. This does not 
affect the fact that in each case what is arrived at 
(as at hb or ht and Ic or cu) is the value of the support 
xiioment (for the loading on the »span under considera- 
tion) to the bending moment scale in use throughout 
for the free-end diagrams notwithstanding the varying 
lengths of the underlying pole distance H. 

§ 18 . To resume now the connection with § 16 and 
investigate the properties of the ** f ” points : — 

Consider the part of the funicular polygon around 
support b. This is re-drawn enlarged in Fig. 10. The 
triangle gjh has two of its angles {h andy) on third ver- 
ticals, one angle {g) on a limited third verticsl, while 
one side (hj) passes through the support point & and 
one side (gh) produced passes through a. These are 
fixed and essential conditions whatever had been the 
loading on Span 2 or the pole distance H. 

Denoting the angle gab by 0. 

Then gv^—av^ tan 0. 

= (§^+4^2) 

Also hvj^ =|Zi tan 0. 

The triangles hvj) and jvj> are similar. 

V2b v^b 

That is, x vjb 

Vib 

=|Zi tan 0 

¥i 

=|Z2 tan 0. 

The triangles gv^ix and jv^ii are also similar. 

tfln Q 
^Zjj tan 0. 

This proves that the position of % with respect to 

and tJg (the limited third vertical and third vertical) 
is quite independent of the loading on the second span. 
It is, moreover, quite independent of the angle 6 and 
would be exactly the same if ag assumed the position 
ag' making its angle of inclination 0'. 

Considering now the other end of the beam — spans 
fe and ed — drawn to an enlarged scale in Fig. 11 with 
the angles exaggerated for clearness sake, it is evident 
that proceeding from right to left from end/the point 
% is fixed in exactly the same way as has just been 
shown to he with respect to end a. An application of 
the same reasoning w'ould give the same position for 
is in terms of \ and Z4 as was found to fi.x ii in terms 
of lx and Zjj. Proceeding further to the left from in 
the position of is seen to be found by a repetition of 
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precisely similar conditions — viz., a triangle wvx 
having two angles on third verticals, one on a limited 
third vertical, one side passing through the support 
point and one side produced passing through a fixed 
point (in this case tg). The same reasoning will show 
that whatever value he given to the angle y the 
position of will be the same and will be a function 
only of isd and quite independent of any loading. 
As is a function of and then i^d will be also a 
function of and 1^, and will also in consequence 
be dependent only on the relative lengths of the Vs, 

Returning to Rig. 8 and continuing the process one 
step further, it will be seen that ^ 7 is foxind again from 
is by the same process and is a fixed point dependent 
for its position only on tke relative lengtLs of the 
spans. 

If now span 4, (d — e), were loaded in some way to 
give a bending moment diagram as shown in Rig. 12 , 
the funicular polygon, or “ elastic line equivalent/’ 
would then work out as in Rig. 13. By comparison of 
Rigs. 8 and 13 it will be evident that ^ and are still in 
the same positions and can be proved so by an applica- 
tion of the same reasoning used above to prove % was a 
fixed point independent of any loading arrangements. 
Moreover, these points remain in their positions 
whether the span in which they are situated is loaded 
or unloaded. 

In Rig. 14 the effect of loading an end span is shown, 
and this again bears out the same conclusion — viz. : 

'' That in each span (except end spans with a free 
end) there are two ' i ’ points depending for their 
position only on the relative lengths of the span, and 
further that these points occupy the same positions 
whether the spans in which they occur be loaded or 
unloaded.” 

The method by which these points are seen to be 
fixed in unloaded spans, as in Rigs. 11,8 and 13, is the 
simplest way of finding them and is obviously the 
same as shown in Rig. 2 and described in § 4. When 
beginning from right to left (Rig. 2 ) at point/, the line 
fp might have been drawn at any angle to meet LT^ 
in but by drawing it through p (already fixed) the 
line pn through the support point is made use of again 
instead of having to draw another as would have been 
the case if p had been at p'. 

§ 19. The peculiar properties of the points in the 
case of a loaded span will be seen from paragraphs 35 
and 16 ; but in the enunciation of the general method 
(§§ 1 to 6 ) it will be seen that in the case of an unloaded 
span they are (or rather one in each span is) treated as 
inflection points where the bending mornent is zero. 
That this is justified may be seen in referring again to 
Rigs. 7 and 8 . In Rig, Scy xH is the moment of force 
Ws about support 0 , and dzxH is the moment of force 
Wq about support D (Th. (a) § 7), As the lever arms 
of these forces are the same, viz. : IZ 3 , the moments 
are proportional to the forces — ?.e., cy and dz 
are proportional to 1^5 and In Rig. 7 cuf and 

dw* are also proportional to If 5 and Tfe ; and 


therefore the zero point in Rig. 7 coincides with in 
Rig. 8 and similarly in other spans, which proves that 
i ” points are ‘‘ inflection ” points in unloaded spans. 
§ 20. In considering loading on an end span as in 
Rig. 14 it becomes evident that some slight modifica- 
tion of § 15 as to cross lines becomes necessary for 
application to a loaded end span. In Rig. 14 the last, 
and last but one, sides of the funicular polygon axe 
produced to meet the support verticals in m, n and o. 
If then mn and fo are respectively equal to 

and-:^^ as before. In practical work ep is set 
6 6 

Ae Af 

down equal to =^and fo equal to ^/^and fp Mid eo are 

joined to form the cross lines. Through a vertical 
is drawn to meet the cross line in q, andj^ produced to 
meet the support vertical in r cuts off er equal to Bg, to 
the general bending moment scale. This is due to the 
fact that the end of the beam, if free-ended, is really 
the second ‘S ” point of the end span. 

§ 21. If the end of the beam were built in or held 
so as to be fixed horizontally in direction, a bending 
moment is called into being over the end supports in 
such a way that the bending moment diagram assumes 
the form shown in Rig. 15 (a) when the end span is 
unloaded and the form of 15 (h) when it is loaded. 
This gives two forces in the end spans to form the 
“ elastic line equivalent ” in place of the one of Rig. 7 ; 
and they each act on a third vertical. The effect of 
fixity at the ends is to maintain the end sides of the 
“ elastic line equivalent ” horizontal and the first in- 
flection point (and the last) will come on the third ver- 
tical instead of at the end as shown in Rigs. 16 (a), ( 6 ). 
In proceeding to find further “ i ” points the fixst 
inclined line is drawn therefore from the first third 
vertical intersection with beam line — not from the end 
of the beam, as in the case of a free-ended beam, 

Ror loading on the end span in a fixed-ended beam 
§ 15 as to ^ ” points and cross lines applies in all 
respects, points ^4 and ^the last third vertical — 
being the “ i ” points. 

This completes the demonstration of the theoretical 
basis of the method enunciated in general terms in 
§§ 1 to 6 . 


§ 22 . Where the load is uniformly distributed the 
construction of the cross lines becomes simplified. The 
free-end (or span ”) bending moment curve is of 
parabolic form ; and if Bj^ is the maximum ordinate (in 
the centre of the span), then the area of the curve is 
Bja X I ^ distance of the centroid from either 

support is 1^. In that case the general expressions 

and ^ become 


=^ 25 ^ 


The cross lines will therefore ntersect one another 
on the span centre vertical at a distance from the 
beam line, so that it is only necessary to set up the 
central bending moment ordinate of the free-end curve 
on the span centre vertical and join the point so found 
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fco each support point which gives the required cross 


lines (see Fig. 17). 


John H. Markham. 


September, 1917. 


ADDENDUM. 

Varying Moment of Inertia. 

Although it has not been necessary in the whole of 
the process already described to assign any value to 
the quantity IE, yet if the assumption had not been 
maintained that this quantity remained constant 
throughout the beam, the horizontal pull in Moio^ s 
imaginary cable, and hence the pole distance by which 
the ** elastic line equivalent was drawn, would have 
varied from point to point — state of affairs that is 
not covered by the methods elaborated above. As a 
matter of fact it will generally happen, especially in 
beams of reinforced concrete, that the moment of 
inertia will vary considerably in different parts even 
of the same span ; but the effects of this on the results 
obtained by assuming it constant are not very con- 
siderable. 

If greater accuracy were d^red having regard to 
the variability of the moment of inertia, it would be 
necessary to perform the construction as detailed 
above on the assumption of a constant moment of 
inertia, then assign tentative values to the moments of 
inertia at points along the beam and recommence the 
construction after adjusting the bending moment 
curves as follows : — 

Choose any convenient point in the beam, such as 
the centre of one of the spans or the position of the 
maximum bending moment ordinate in one of the 
spans. If is the value tentatively assigned to the 
moment of inertia at that point and Zg, 1$, Z^, etc., 
represent the moments of inertia assigned to points 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and if Bi, B^, etc,, are the ordi- 

nates of the original span bending moment diagrams 
at the same points, then new span curves must be 
drawn in whidi Bi is replaced by an ordinate equal to 

Bix^; B^hyB^x^i B^hy B^x^etc, 

ia la ^ 

The new span curves that result from this adjust- 
ment are then to be used in reconstructing the con- 


tinuous beam bending moment diagram with a con- 
stant value of IE (the value of Z being the already 
referred to). 

In this way allowance may be made for a variation 
in the “ flexural rigidity (as the quantity IE is 
called) in cases where such accuracy seems called for. 
When this is done the beam may be designed and 
final values of the moments of inertia will replace the 
tentative ones. 

In reinforced concrete beams it will be necessary to 
calculate the moment of inertia about the centre of 
the depth of the beam section and to take into account 
the concrete both in tension and compression. 

J. H. M. 


CONTROLLED BUILDINO MATERIALS 

T he Science Committee find that there is a good 
deal of uncertainty in the minds of many archi- 
tects with regard to the control or restriction 
imposed in the use of building materials owing to the 
fact that the Ministry of Munitions and other autho- 
rities have issued regulations which change from time 
to time to meet the varying national demands. 

The Science Committee have had under considera- 
tion the question of using other materials in substi- 
tution for those which are now either not available 
or restricted in use by the various authorities. As a 
preliminary to the further consideration of the sub- 
ject the following report is presented on behalf of the 
Science Committee as an indication of the present 
difficulties, in the hope that suggestions for restricted 
materials may be made by members of the Institute : 

1. Generally,— 'So building work, interpreted in 
its widest sense, may be undertaken if the total con- 
templated expenditure exceeds £500, or is even of a 
less amount than £500 and involves the use of struc- 
tural steel, unless a licence be first obtained from 
the Secretary (L), Ministry of National Service, 
S.W.l. A proper application form is provided, 
which should be carefully and fully filled up. The 
issue of a licence, however, does not ensure that 
the various restricted or controlled materials men- 
tioned below will be allowed ; for these further 
application must be made to the Controller, the 
Priority Department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
1, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.l. Architects 
with buildings to design or alter should eliminate 
everything hut the absolutely essential, bearing the 
following restrictions in mind. 

2. Ti^er . — ^All foreign woods are subject to im- 
port licences, and for most descriptions these licences 
are obtainable only when the Controller of Timber 
can be shown that the importation is necessary for 
work of national importance. 

The Controller of Timber further controls the use 
of the leading imported woods, namely, softwoods, 
teak, American walnut, and lignum-vitse. 
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Home-grown woods (botL bard and soft) are at 
present free from control as to lase, but further deve- 
lopments of control in this direction are by no means 
unlikely. 

The important woods, both home-grown and im- 
ported, are subject to maximum prices. As economy 
in the use of timber of all descriptions is of the highest 
substitutes should be used as much as 
possible ; for example, the use of wood for ground 
floors should be avoided. 

Stringency is likely to increase rather than decrease 
^nd it is therefore desirable to consult the Timber 
Supply Department frequently as to the actual 
position. 

All applications for permits and information should 
be addressed to the Controller of Timber Supplies, 
Board of Trade, Caxton House, Tothill Street, S.W.l. 

3. Steel and Iron, — Steel, both of mild and shell- 
fliscard quality, in the form of joists, channels, plates, 
UpUgles, etc., is controlled by the Ministry of Munitions, 
and a Priority Permit, to be obtained from the Priority 
Department of the Ministry, 1, Caxton Street, is 
necessary before such material can be released by 
merchants or stock-holders. 

Expanded metal and other steel fabrics, galvanised 
and corrugated iron are similarly under control. 

Patent glazing, having the bars made of mild steel 
with lead flashings, is not permitted. 

Steel casements are practically prohibited unless 
of shell-discard quality and obtainable from stock. 
Malleable iron is also prohibited. 

Cast and wrought iron are at present uncontrolled, 
and can be used as substitutes for some of the above 
materials, but in practice it is often found that the 
Ministry of Munitions permit is required before stock- 
holders will release such material. 

4. Lead. — 1 cwt. of sheet lead or lead piping or 
lead bends, and not more than 28 lbs. of solder, can 
be used without the necessity of obtaining a permit 
for the purpose of necessary repairs or renewal 
requiring immediate execution and for which no other 
metal can be substituted. 

Ho lead in the form of sheet or pipe is available for 
ordinary building operations, such as for flats, gutters, 
«inks, sanitary work, etc., except in very urgent eases, 
Asphaite or asphalted felt can be frequently made 
use of as a substitute. 

Copper and Brass. — ^These metals are controlled 
US severely as lead. 

6. Floorings. — ^Most jointless floorings are practi- 
oally prohibited, as they contain magnesite. 

7. Asbestos Sheets. — ^Most forms of asbestos sheet- 
ing have now been commandeered by the War Office, 
but for extremely urgent work it is possible to obtain 
the release of small quantities. The use of asphaite 
•and asphalted felt for temporary purposes fill up the 
gap to a certain extent. 

8. Lead Padnt. — This is prohibited without a permit 
-excepting from existing stocks which contain not 
more than 3 per cent, metallic lead. 


9. Uncontrolled Materials. — The following are some 
of those upon which no restriction is at present placed : 

Bricks, tiles, slates, sand, cement, lime and stone. 
Home-grown timber, cast iron, wrought iron, asphaite, 
certain wood block flooring, floor tiles, mosaic, glass, 
waU-papers, distempers, 

Gravel, hardcoreard (r-r*'.* a;-.,- r-iVl ially restricted 
by the Boad Stone i tr r.'l ' •i ;i 

Note. — It is intended to revise the above report 
from time to time as may be necessary, in view of tbe 
issue of further restrictions and prohibitions. 

A. 0. COLLAED [2?’.], 

Digby L. Solomon [A.], 

Bon. Secretaries^ Science Standing Committee, 


FRANCIS BOND, Hon. Associate. 
1852-1918. 

The death of Mr. Francis Bond deprives all lovers 
of arcldtecture of a most enlightened teacher. He 
had done more perhaps than any Englishman in 
recent years to arouse the consciousness of his f Jlow- 
countrymen to the existence in their' midst of tbe 
priceless heritage they possess in the treasures of 
Gothic art, and next to persuade them to understand, 
to appreciate and to study. Countless people, both 
in this country and in English-speaMng nations 
beyond the seas, owe to Mr. Bond's boohB and 
lectures the beginning of a lifelong interest in architec- 
ture, and they will join with us in sorrow that his 
voice is still and Ms industrious pen has been laid 
down. 

Mr. Bond passed in 1868 from King Edward’s 
Grammar School at Louth — a fine photograph of the 
spire at Louth always hung in his study--^to New 
College, Oxford, but on being elected Scholar, migrated 
almost immediately to Lincoln. He adopted teacMng 
as a profession, and was for a few years classical 
master at Christ’s Hospital ; afterwards he joined the 
staff at the Cowper Street Foundation School, London, 
and closed his career in the scholastic world as head- 
master of the Hull and East Biding College, which he 
raised to a very flourisMng condition. 

In 1893 — ^in mid-career — ^he boldly took the step of 
changing Ms profession and joined the Oxford 
University Extension Delegacy as lecturer— first 
giving a course of twelve lectures on Physical 
Geography and another series upon Commercial 
Geography. He then commenced Ms notable courses 
— each of six lectures — ^upon “ GotMo Architecture,” 

“ Norman and GotMc Architecture,” “ The Mediaeval 
ArcMtecture of England,’' ‘‘ Benaissance ArcMtec- 
ture.” He retired in 1914 and received on retirement 
the Mgh compliment only paid by the Delegacy to 
those who, hke Mr. Arthur Acland, Professor Poulton, 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, Vice-Chancellor Sadler, etc., 
have rendered specially distinguished service to the 
Extension work of the University, of being made 
Honorary Member of the Staff. It was the high 
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quality rather than the great quautity of his work 
that was recognised hy the University. He was an 
admirable teacher and especially good as a guide on 
architectural excursions. 

His first book, English Cathedrals Illustrated, was 
published in 1899 by George Newnes, Ltd., afterwards 
to be thoroughly revised and in part re-written 
and republished in 1912 as The Cathedrals of England 
and Wales (B. T. Batsford). His great book for 
archifcectuxal students, Gothic Architecture in England, 
an analysis of the ori^n and development of English 
church architecture from the Norman Conquest to the 
dissolution of the monasteries, was published (Bats- 
ford) in 1906, and has a wide sale all over the world. 
In 1908 he launched through the Oxford University 
Press the series of books on Church Art in England, 
with Screens and Galleries in English Churches, 
followed by* Eords and Font Covers in English 
Churches. In 1909 his fine book on Westminster Ahhey 
was published and also the Visitors' Guide to West- 
minster Ahhey, one of the best practical guide-books 
to a church ever written. Next year, Wood Carving 
in English Churches appeared, and in 1913 he published 
his two magnificently-illustrated volumes under the 
title oi An Introduction to English Church Architecture 
(Oxford University Press). 

This was his crowning work. It was written not so 
much for the professional student as for the great body 
of readers who nowadays are intetested in mediaeval 
architecture and wish to obtain some general know- 
ledge of it. It had a large sale in America, but the 
great upheaval caused by the war has perhaps 
suspended its influence on the English reader. It 
was his wish to do for the monastic churches what he 
had done for the cathedral and parochial churches, 
and he had collected a large number of monographs 
and MS. notes for the purpose. But he was not able, 
and had not time, to undertake the work. 

Dedications and Patron Saints of English Churches 
also appeared in 1913, and in 1916 a book, to which he 
gave peculiar care and investigation, on The Chancel 
of English Churches. During the same period 
between 1908 and 1917 he edited several books by 
various authors issued in the same series of books on 
Church Art. 

Mr. Bond was elected Hon. Associate of the Institute 
in 1896, and was for many years a member of the 
Literature Standing Committee. He was a generous 
contributor to its Teansactions, either by Papers at 
Sessional Meetings or by articles and reviews in the 
Institute Journal. Among his more notable Papers 
axe the following : “ On the Comparative Value of 
Documentary and Architectural Evidence in Estab- 
lishing the Chronology of the Bnghsh Cathedrals ’’ 
(Journal, VoL VI. 1889, p. 17) ; Classification of 
Romanesque Architecture ’’ (Journal, Vol. VIII. 
1901, p. 269) ; Notes on the Architectural History 
of Lincoln Minster” (Journal, Vol. XVIII. 1911, 
pp. 33, 84, 300, 426). 

A man of great independence of judgment, Mr. Bond 


could always give reasons for the faith that was in him. 
Some people found him dogmatic, but he could write 
in 1914 candidly in a preface : “The writer is not 
ashamed to admit that he has had to unlearn much ; 
no honest student can continue to work at his subject 
year after year without having the good opinion of his 
previous work considerably lowered, so much there is 
that ought to have been said but was omitted, so 
much that ought to have been said otherwise ; so 
much, alas ! that ought not to have been said at all.’^ 
Personally, the writer can speak only of his entire 
kindness ; he was always ready to answer a question, 
to advise one on knotty points, to put one on the 
right track. He had a large correspondence all over 
the kingdom and was most sensible of the kindness of 
the many photographers of architectural detail who 
added by their pictures so largely to the usefulness of 
his books. 

He lived for many years at Waddon, near Croydon, 
in a house on Duppas Hill, with a large terraced 
garden that he rejoiced in planning, in planting and in 
attending. He was a great gardener on certain lines 
and perhaps was to be seen at his best when on Sun- 
day afternoons he entertained his friends at Waddon, 
where, surrounded hy his family and his roses, he 
walked and talked among his flowers, plucking great 
sheafs of blossoms for a lady, or leading a little child 
by the hand to the spot where the strawberries glowed 
or the raspberries were thickest. 

Prescott Row. 

The Rev. G. W. Saunders, of Martock Vicarage, 
Somerset, writes : — 

I first met Mr. Francis Bond at Wells. He was 
giving a course of lectures on architecture, and I was a 
student at the Theological College, 
much spare time in taking a series of 
the capitals in the cathedral. He was very interested 
in the work, and from that time to the day of his 
death we kept up a correspondence on archaeological 
matters, in which 1 was the learner and he the 
teacher. He was always ready to place his know- 
ledge at the disposal of any who needed it, and his 
books were written chiefly for that large public who 
were beginning to take an interest in our ancient 
churches. His great purpose was to make that in- 
terest more intelligent, and to base it on historical 
lines. With this in view he broke away from the 
traditional style theory and wrote of architecture as a 
connected whole, with a continuous history, and 
applied to it the evolutionary theory. He speaks of 
his Gothic Architecture in England ” as “ an attenapt 
not to classify, but to work out processes of develop- 
ment.” In all his works he tries to show that for 
every change there was a reason, and to view the 
subject through the eyes of the mediaeval master 
masons and to realise their diffictilties and work out 
again their problems. His conclusions may not 
always be correct ones, but he has succeeded in 
making architecture a live art, interesting and 
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practical. Under liis guidance we enter an ancient 
building witb a new motif — ^to learn about it, and 
not merely to date it, and to answer sucb questions 
as, Wby, Wherefore, Whence, and How ? 

In 1905 he could write with regard to architecture : 
“ There never was a time of such blackness of indif- 
ference as to the master art of architecture. Nowa- 
days it is outside the precincts of culture. Educated 
people know little and care less about it. Their 
ignorance is naked and unashamed. . . . At the older 
universities tens of thousands of pounds are expended 
every year to encourage the study of literature, 
mathematics, history and science ; not a single penny 
on architecture.’’ 

He complained that at Oxford and Cambridge 
there was neither a professorship, lectureship, scholar- 
ship, nor fellowship in English mediaeval architecture. 
Excavation work was unsupported, and the science 
was badly represented in our museums and our Royal 
Academy. If things are better to-day it is largely 
due to Ms enthusiasm and his writings. 

He was always ready to welcome criticism and to 
receive help and advice, and was equally ready to 
give it. A keen photographer himself, he had a large 
number of friends who placed their work at his 
disposal, and it is due to them that Ms works are so 
abundantly illustrated. To help Mm in tMs way 
meant to he helped yourself. 

Towards the close of Ms life he became anxious 
about the disposal of Ms large library. His wish was 
that his hooks should get into the hands of those who 
would value them. Only a few weeks before Ms 
death he asked the writer to select any books he 
wanted from a long list, and he did the same to 
others. It was all in keeping with the wish of Ms 
life that the interest he had aroused might be con- 
tinued, and that others might he enabled to carry on 
his work. — Gr. W. Saunders. 


CORRESPONDENOE. 

Demobilisation and Reconstruction. 

**Glonoti8,^^ c/o G.P.O., 25 Jan., 1918. 
To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Criticism of authority is always an ungrateful 
task, but perusal of the pMlosopMcal debates of the 
R.I.B,A. leaves me with a doubt as to the use of the 
Institute to the younger men. Practically every 
member fit and of military age joined up in the first 
year of war. What help is the Institute going to give 
to these young men in restarting their businesses ? 
Is it not rather making sure that those who had 
aoMeved small offices of their own shall return to the 
ranks of draughtsmen ? 

Take this Cottage Competition. Who can enter for 
it ? Certainly those at home only. If the object of 
the competition is aoMeved and the cottages built, it 
will not be the men on service who will build them. 
Yet two or]|three of these blocks of cottages would be 


enough for many a man to start an office with ; the 
Institute is making certain that they shall not get 
them. I am lucky enough to have a few postponed 
jobs to restart with myself, so I write without personal 
feeling. A large proportion of us will, of course, not 
come back, but it is going to be hard on those that do. 
Their service pay will have ceased, and as very few 
have private means they will have to become draughts- 
men again in the offices of the older men. TMs may 
seem to he taking a narrow and personal view of the 
matter, but it is not really so. 

The future of architecture is in the hands of the 
younger men, and the broadening of their views 
effected by war ought to bring about a Renaissance 
if they are given their chance. A little thought is 
worth a lot of scholarship, and we’ve all been learning 
to tMnk. Our whole education has always been 
given up far too much to details of style and technique. 
We come back from Italy, say, with notebooks full of 
careful details of Peruzzi’s mouldings and very little 
notion of why Ms buildings are beautiful, and we 
produce no great buildings. The note of English 
arcMtectuxe of the better sort is scholarly tameness. 
War is blunting the edge of our worsMp of detail and 
making us realise space and mass. The beauty of 
H.M.S. Tiger is not a question of detail ! and for the 
first time we realise the sky. All honour to the 
Institute for trying to imbue departmental officials 
with aroMtectural sense ; but let them remember that 
the younger men are the men that are going to matter, 
and start some practical scheme for helping them. — 
Your obedient servant, 

John Colbridoe, Lieut. R.N.V.E., 

Licentiate. 

It is satisfactory to be able to assure Lieut. Coleridge 
that the older men left to carry on ” at home are 
not unmindful of the after-the-war interests of their 
colleagues who are fighting the country’s battles. 
The matter is being constantly debated by the Archi- 
tects’ War Committee, and the ArcMtects’ Reorgani- 
sation Committee has many schemes in prospect. The 
Secretary of the htter, Mr. P. R. Yerbury, lias kindly 
jotted down the following notes of what Ms Committee 
is doing, and hopes to do : — 

The ArcMtects’ Reorganisation Committee, which 
is composed of representatives of all branches of the 
profession, together with the Council of the ArcMtec- 
tural Association, is dealing with questions affecting 
the arcMtectural profession after the war. It has 
many schemes under consideration, and as a result of 
its work, it hopes to he of particular assistance to 
arcMtects who are at present serving in the Forces, 
when they are demobilised. 

One suggestion wMoh the Committee is dealing with 
is the establishment of co-operative offices, wMch will 
facilitate the return of young architects to practice. 
It hopes to make special arrangements for the reserva- 
tion of Government arcMtectural posts for architects 
who have been on war service. The Committee has 
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adopted Mr. Lanchester’s proposals for ** Social 
Circles ” for young architects. This scheme was fully 
outlined by a paper read by Mr. Lanchester at tbe 
A.A. in November last. 

Tbe A.A. bas establisbed a bureau for men dis- 
charged from tbe Army, and all questions affecting 
tbeir return to civil bfe are dealt with. It bas also 
establisbed a drawing office for providing employ- 
ment for disabled architect soldiers wbo are not fit to 
take up permanent work in an architect's office. It 
is intended from time to time to pubbsb details of 
further schemes and tbe Committee will welcome 
suggestions from any members of tbe profession, par- 
ticularly those on service. 

Tbe important thing to emphasise, is that an 
organisation is in existence to assist any member 
of tbe profession wbo encounters difficulties of any 
kind on account of bis war service. — Ed, 

After the War : Some Citing Needs, 

To the E&iior, Journal II.I.B.A.; — 

Dear Sdr,^ — ^I see in one of the daily papers that it is 
now proposed to push ahead with the reconstruction 
schemes for various districts in this country so that 
tbe work of building may be started as soon as peace is 
declared. In tbe face of tbe present great need for 
our national energies in other directions, I should have 
been inclined to doubt the accuracy of this statement 
were it not for tbe fact that I had ascertained by 
enquiry a bttle while back that an architectural 
bousing competition was actually being held. 

There are undoubtedly several channels into which 
any superfluous architectural energy which is running 
to waste at the present moment might be usefully 
directed. There is, for instance, the crying need for 
the remodelling of Building By-laws, both urban and 
rural, to allow of the scientific use of modem materials 
and inventions, and also to enable decent cottages to 
be built in agricultural districts at reasonable rates ; 
there is the question of the restrictions on leasehold 
property, the possibihty of so modifying our plumbing 
by-laws that bathrooms and so forth may be pro- 
vided in blocks of dwellings on the same generous scale 
as obtains on the other side of the Atlantic, and other 
points in the laws which affect building. 

The end of the war is still hidden in the mists of the 
future, and we cannot yet say what will be the con- 
ditions under which we shall have to live when peace 
comes. It seems, at any rate, likely that the general 
system of life will be considerably altered. National 
Etohens may be instituted in connection with all 
artisans' dwellings in large towns, and possibly a more 
scientific cultivation of the land may lead to great 
changes in our village life as well. We have no 
precedents to guide us and our prophets of the last 
four years have proved themselves sorry bunglers at 
their business. To prepare for a future which can be 
foreseen is wise, but premature preparation for a future 
which cannot yet be reckoned with is a waste of our 
resources. 


There is another consideration, which, however, I 
would not press if the call for these schemes seemed 
urgent. The point is this : at the present time a large 
proportion of arcMteots are engaged on other duties, 
either in this country or overseas, which prevent them 
from taking any part in these schemes. A great num- 
ber of these men have acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the needs and views of the artisan class which 
should be most valuable in the preparation of housing 
schemes, and by pushing ahead with these projects at 
the present time we lose all the advantage of their 
freshly acquired knowledge. 

There is also the question of the fairness of the 
policy of holding architectural competitions from 
which the greater number of architects who were on 
the list at the outbreak of war are debarred from 
competing. At the present moment there are two, 
and only two, great and urgent claims on our services. 
The one is to provide men and munitions to crush, the 
enemy, and the other is to raise foodstuffs to feed the 
people. 

Until we are convinced that all that is possible has 
been done in these respects, we cannot consider our- 
selves free to turn to other pursuits, and until the 
future becomes far clearer than it is now it would 
surely be wiser to divert any spare architectural 
energy to clearing the ground by getting into force a 
more rational system of building regulations rather 
than to embark on any actual project of building 
which is only too likely to prove premature and 
abortive. — ^Yours faithfuUy, 

Arthur Bartlett, Lieut. E.B.S. 

The Future of Architecture. 

243 8i, Vincent 8tre:et, Olasgrato, 

To the Editor, Journal K.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — ^That my following remarks naay be under- 
stood more readily while they are being read, let it be 
clearly mentioned beforehand that there are two con- 
flicting matter^ in architecture. One is that of not 
accepting any kind of remuneration beyond the or- 
dinary commission for architectural services ; which 
is a very elastic matter that has been stretched in many 
directions till its boundaries are not easily ascertain- 
able. The other is quite the reverse ; it is the position 
of the naval architect, who- is able freely to take up 
anything, without letting anyone know what his 
profits are, and without any sentimental considera- 
tions. 

It is not assumed that the above statements are 
absolutely accurate. It is admitted that there could 
he much hair-splitting over details which are of no 
consequence to my arguments. Of late, it is becoming 
realised that there is a modem tendency to undermine 
the position of architects by architectural tradesmen 
and others by employing architectural draughtsmen 
and by supplying drawings with accompanying esti- 
mates of contemplated works, there being no state- 
ment of charge for the drawings. It is beginning to 
be noticed that there are contractors who are getting 
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a command of the situation, and are becoming biBi- 
ness princes, while a number of architects are “ going 
to the wall/’ And there are no means by which this 
could be interrupted, because, for some mysterious 
reason, architects would condemn contracting, as 
practised by naval architects, as objectionable l3y 
architects, and want the latter to withdraw from the 
profession. But why ? Where would be the iniquity ? 

It is possible tliat there are many architects of 
good business capacity whose strongest instinct is 
to amass money, and who could and would be able 
to undeaiiake and execute some of the large plain 
works in a better way than the ordinary contractor 
does. Why should not those who so desire become 
contracting architects after the methods of the naval 
architects ? This might become a very great advantage 
to the other architects, by preserving the other 
architectural work to men who love their art above 
everything, and do their work as artists, and could 
supply their designs in their own personal handiwork. 

Is there any real objection to an architect not only 
making his design hut also supplying a valid estimate, 
and thus obtaining for himself all the reasonable 
profits that pertain thereto ? In doing so he would 
cut ofi the possible discredit of the original nominal 
estimate being greatly exceeded by the ultimate cost. 
It is just here that architects are losing so much ; here 
that the contractor places himself on top ; here, in 
this way, that so many architects get left on the scrap 
heap ; here that business men have no faith in archi- 
tects. Whereas, if an architect, after the manner of 
a naval architect, gave a plain businesslike estimate 
of the whole, the business employer would probably 
much prefer a trained architectural contractor, and 
we should begin to know what it is to become a great, 
rehable, important profession, respected for our busi- 
ness capacity. Does it not appear that architects 
should at once consider these questions, not senti- 
mentally, but a-s a plain matter of business, for it is a 
great question, requiring a careful study ? It might 
involve having a new class of architects in our Insti- 
tute, who might have a distinguishing title, such as 
contracting architects.” 

Hobatio K. Bromhkad [.P,]. 

The Comacines. 

Briantcroft, Milfor^-on-Sea, HaniSt 

1st March, 1918. 

To the Editor, Journal, R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Sir Thomas Jackson has honoured me with 
his criticism, for which I am obliged to him ; hut I 
wish he could have seen my further notes on the 
Comacines before writing his letter to you of the 28th 
January, as 1 believe he would then have, at least, 
modified his views. Apart from that, however, 1 
cannot imagine how Sir Thomas Jackson draws from 
my hook such conclusions as he does, I fail to find 
that I suggest anywhere that the Comacines were 
the centre of a system of craftsmanship to which we 
owe aU the monuments of the Middle Ages.” What 
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I do say is, ‘‘they spread their influence over all 
Western Europe, and even to our own shores.” 

Nor can I find where I assert that the Comacines 
were the inheritors of the traditions of architecture 
from the. building of Solomon’s Temple downwards.” 
My contention is that they derived their art princi- 
pally from Rome, and I think every allusion I make 
to any connection between them and Solomon’s 
Temple, which I hold to have been, in its erection, 
largely under Hittite influence, refeis to symbolic tra- 
ditions relating to the Temple which influenced their 
architecture in some few details of ornament only. 

What my summary says on this point is : “In 
Rome developed Collegia of Artificer, and in early 
Christian days these had traditions of King Solomon.” 

As to the myth which makes the Temple at Jeru- 
salem “ the seed of future architecture,” I can only 
say I never heard of it until now. 

My making havoc of proper names I do not under- 
stand, unless Sir Thomas Jackson refers to four such 
in each of which unfortunately two vowels got trans- 
posed and which in reading the proofs I overlooked. 
I detect a slip of the same nature in Sir Thomas 
Jackson’s letter. 

The legend of Sesinius is, in one version, such as 
given by Sir Thomas, and I refer to it in my book as 
contained in Voragine’s Golden Legend, but that is 
not the masonic tradition. 

W. Raven SORORT [JF.]. 


The Victoria Embankment and a War Memorial. 

The British ArcMUct for February has a fuller descrip- 
tive account of the proposal put forward by Mr. Edward W. 
Hudson [A.] for completing the Embankment with 
statuary as part of a scheme for a Kational Memorial of the 
Great War, briefly set out in a letter to the JouR]i!fAL of 
28th August, 1916, Two illustrations are given repro- 
duced from original designs, showing statuary groups on 
the pedestals along the river wall from Blackfriars to West- 
mi mhUm*. Tlicrc are over fifty of various si 2 jes available, 
placed next the bridges, and at water steps midway. Mr. 
Hudson proposes that the subjects for the larger groups 
should be incidents of the greatest prominence in the con- 
flict ; on the land side of the boulevard statues of British 
and principal Allied generals, admirals, &c., to be placed 
at intervals just inside the railings of the public gardens. 
The new Charing Cross bridge to play an important part, 
having a triumphal arch at each end with quadriga on 
modem lines on the top. Between these at each pier 
suitable statuary and bas-reliefs. In the Plaza, which 
seems generally expected to be in front of the entrance to 
the bridge, a high monumental tower with open .sides to be 
the chief feature. A colossal figure of Retribution ” on 
the lower stage and “ Victory above ; round the base 
bas-reliefs and tablets. The whole should form a Place 
de la Concorde ” in lA>ndon. By moans of lifts a mag- 
nificont view of the River and the cities of London and 
Westminster would bo obtainable from the top. This 
part of the scheme would have to he postponed, but the 
work along the Embankment could be started as soon as 
peace is declared. Whatever scheme be adopted, the 
present, in the proposers view, ia the time to decide and 
prepare, as urged by the late M, Rodin. 
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CHRONICLE, 

The Associateship : Special War Regulations, 

Ou tile reoonimeiidatiori of the Board of Arcliiteo- 
tural Education the Council have granted the follow- 
ing temporary concessions to Students R.I.B.A. and 
others seeking to qualify for Associateship E.I.B.A. : 

A, Special Wab Exemption. 

A Student of the R.I.B.A. who has attained the 
age of at least 21 years, and 

(1) has passed the Intermediate Examination 
of the R.LB.A., or has passed through a full 
course at any of the Schools recognised by the 
R.LB.A. and has received a certificate which 
gives exemption from that examination, and 

(2) has served in some full-time employment 
in His Majesty’s Forces during the war for a 
period of not less than two years ; or has relin- 
quished his commission or been discharged from 
service after less than that period owing to wounds 
or other disability arising from or in such service, 

shall be held to be qualified for candidature as Asso- 
ciate R.I.B.A., as if he had already passed the Final 
Examination. 

A Student B.I.B.A. must make an application on an 
official form, accompanied by a remittance of four 
guineas, which will be returned should his application 
be refused. 

He must also send with his application particulars 
of his service in His Majesty’s Forces, and a certificate 
from a member of the Royal Institute, or other archi- 
tect of recognised position, that the Student is a proper 
person to be admitted to the Associateship, 

H.B. — ^This exemption does not apply to candidates 
who under the previous concession of November, 1914, 
have been registered as Students without having 
either passed the Intermediate Examination or 
obtained the certificate mentioned under A (1). 

B. Special Wab Examination. 

This examination will be open for three years after 
the declaration of peace to candidates who have 
attained the age of at least 21 years and are not 
eligible for, or desirous of availing themselves of, the 
Hpecial War Exemption, and 


Have served in some full-time employment in His 
Majesty’s Forces during the war for a period of not 
less than two years, or have lehnquished their com- 
missions or been discharged from service after less 
than that period owing to wounds or other disability 
arising from or in such service. 

The examination will be held by the R.I.B.A. twice 
a year in the months of June and December, or as 
may be determined irom time to time and announced 
in tbe official publications of the Royal Institute. 

Candidates desirous of entering for this examina- 
tion and qualifying for candidature as Associate 
R,I.B.A. must apply on an official form to be obtained 
from the Institute. 

This form must be accompanied by : 

(1) A remittance of six guineas, which will be 
returned should the application be refused. 

(2) Particulars of service in His Majesty’s Forces. 

(3) A certificate from a member of the Royal 
Institute, or other architect of recognised position, 
that the applicant is a proper person to be admitted 
to this examination. 

He must also send either with his application, form, 
or before, two Testimonies of Study (Problems in 
Design) or one Testimony of Study and one Thesis. 

The Thesis must be of a practical character, as 
described under the heading in the Kalendab, p. 418, 
“ Science as Applied to Building.” 

The subject selected for the Thesis is to be notified 
for the approval of the Board two months before the 
date of the examination, and the Thesis itself is to be 
submitted four weeks before that date. 

If the Testimonies of Study have not previously 
been submitted to and approved by the Board they 
must be sent in at least four weeks before the date of 
the examination for the Board’s approval. 

All Testimonies of Study submitted for this Special 
War Examination must be drawn and coloured as 
working drawings, with, as far as is possible, ail con- 
struction shown. 

The conditions regulating the character of the 
Thesis and the designs submitted as Testimonies of 
Study will be insisted upon in view of the omission 
of the papers on construction, materials, hygiene, etc., 
from this examination. 

Subject to the above conditions the designs may be of 

(1) Problems set by the Board. 

(2) Subjects set in a recognised school. 

(3) Subjects set in the Royal Academy School, 
provided that the same are approved and initialled by 
the Visitor. 

Candidates who have been awarded the Soane 
Medallion or the Tite Prize, or who have received a 
Certificate of Honourable Mention in either of the 
Competitions, may submit in place of the aforesaid 
Testimonies of Study their Soane or Tite Designs, and 
receive marks for same. 

The Examination will consist of : 

A Design for a building of moderate dimensions, or 
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a portioja o’* a more important edifice, to be made 
from particulars given. The drawings to comprise 
plans, elevations and sections generally to a scale of 
I inch to tbe foot, details of construction and hygiene 
to a large scale, with a sketch perspective. The sub- 
ject wi2 be communicated in general terms to the 
Candidate some days before the examination. 

The Examination will extend over four d&ys and 
there will be subsequently an Oral Examination on 
the Design and its construction and the Testimonies 
of Study, including the Thesis, if any. 

The attention of candidates is called to the fact 
that at the Orel Examination they must be prepared 
to show good knowledge of materials i.nd of con- 
struction, as well as of hygiene (as applied to build- 
ings) and of the general practice of an architect. 

The Board of Architectural Education reserve the 
right to refuse to a candidate who fails in this Special 
War Examination permission to enter for it a second 
time. 

The general conditions pubhshed in the Kalendar 
relating to essays, carriage of drawings, entrance fee, 
etc., apply to this Examination. 

The London Society’s Development Plan of Greater 
London. 

Members will be glad to have in the JotJRisrAL Sir 
Aston > Webb’s interesting account of the work the 
London Society are doing in connection with the 
future development and improvement of London. The 
occasion was a lecture delivered by Sir Aston before 
the London Society in the rooms of the Eoyal Society 
of Arts on the 1st March. 

A development plan (said the lecturer) had been drawn 
up of Greater London based on the 6-inoh Ordnance sheet, 
brought up to date, showing in detail the road improve- 
ments proposed by the Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade, together with the Society’s own proposals, adding 
to them suggestions not only in regard to roads, but also 
parks, parkways and waterside reservations, open spaces, 
and other improvements. A committee was formed con- 
sisting of Professor Adshead, Messrs. Arthur Crow, W. B. 
Davidge, H. V* Lanchester, H. J. Leaning and D. Barclay 
Niven, with Mr. A. E. Richardson as hon. secretary. Those 
gentlemen worked with great enthusiasm, got together a 
staff of capable draughtsmen, with Mr. Ernest Herbert at 
their head, and after two years’ strenuous work produced, 
he believed, for the first time, a map showing a complete 
scheme for the improvement and development of Greater 
London. The map measured some 15 feet square and 
covered some 600 square miles, and had cost over £1,000. 
The late Edward Stanford generously undertook the repro- 
duction of the map, and since his death the firm were con- 
tinuing it. On the conclusion of peace it was intended that 
the plan should be exhibted as the Society s war contribu- 
tion towards the better ordered development of Greater 
London in the future. The schemes shown were not 
merely dreams and ideals — ^though he hoped those were 
not absent — ^but'tbey were the considered proposals of 
practical men, some of whom had visited all the localities 
treated. Many of the schemes had long been recognised 
by a Government Department as urgent, and had been 
generally agreed to by the local authorities in conference. 
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\moTig the suggestions were two large additional parks for 
tlic N^u'lIi-WcsI- and South-East. To balance Epping 
Forest on the North-East a great park and reservation was 

Fu.:'ur':t ‘d r/ ‘'■ ■.r the North-West ; and to balance 

I i i ‘.arks and Wimbledon Common on 
the South-West, the acquisition of the beautiful Addington 
Park and Shirley Woods on the South-East was suggested. 
In the South-East was also a park at Bexley bordering on 
the river Cray and lying to the South-East of Woolwich, 
which would provide recreation for the future industrial 
development of the district between Woolwich and Dart- 
ford. In addition to those important public parks, water- 
side reservations were suggested, and parkways to link up, 
as far as possible, the present open spaces. One such 
course on the West started at Stanmore, took in Harrow 
Weald Common, passing between Harrow and Pinner down 
to Hayes, and then following the line of the Colne till it 
reached the Thames at Isleworth. Another parkway 
nearly parallel to the last was suggested from the Brent 
reservoir, and following the line of the Brent past Hendon, 
Neasden, and so on, to the Thames at Brentford and Kew. 
Another on the East side followed the Roding through 
Chipping Ongar and Buckhurst Hill, Woodford, Wanstead, 
Ilford, to the Thames at Barking. Another still further 
East was from Romford through Rainham to the Thames. 
There was another to the South-West of London through 
Mitcham to Wandsworth on the Wandle, and one on the 
extreme South-West following the river Mole to Molesey. 
The Society suggested that the money for these schemes 
should be obtained by a Park Commission, as had been done 
in many places in America, with power to levy a small rate 
O'"! 1 o : l'-"nefiting from these open spaces. 

:■ i:- ov , ment was the embanking of the 
< 1 , 1 !: -iiir '‘f 11 t. a problem which practically 

included also the treatment of the south side itself. Tlie 
suggestion was to reclaim the mud banks along the convex 
shore from Lambeth to the Borough, an average width of 
some 166 feet, and the formation of an embankment. It 
was suggested that from the new County Hall to South- 
wark Bridge there should be a continuous embankment 
100 feet wide with a limited introduction of the lagoon look 
principle, which might leave the present riverside proper- 
ties with their present water frontages practically unaltered. 
East of Southwark Bridge it was thought the width could 
be reduced to 60 feet roadway, and that somo'of the ware- 
houses could be taken over the road to the river, producing 
an effect like the Amsterdam quays. The ascertained cost 
of construction, £80 to £100 per foot run for the road 
embankment, would be far more than covered by the value 
of the reclaimed land. Some such treatment as that sug- 
gested would, while giving splendour and dignity to the 
upper renehes of the river, preserve some of the picturesque- 
r.cs.'s of tlio low (-r reach. 

House Planning : The Housewife’s Point of View. 

A women’s sub-committee of the Advisory Council has 
been appointed by the Minister of Reconstruction to collect 
information and to give advice on house plans from the 
point of view of the housewife. The duties with which 
they have been entrusted are thus defined ; “ To examine 
specimen houses and to advise on house plans received 
from the Architects’ Cbmmittee ; and to report on such 
questions as internal fittings, position of doors and 
windows, size and number of rooms, gardens, communal 
arrangements, and the arrangement of new districts in so 
far as it may affect the well-being of homes and the con- 
venience of housewives.” 


I 
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Building' Licences. 

The authoiity to make orders regniating or rOBtrictmg 
the oarrjfmg oa of building and construction work under 
Defence of Qae Realm Regulation 8E has been transferred 
by Order, in Council from the Manister of Munitions to the 
Minister of National Service. All applications for liomces 
Under, Order XIV. of 14th July 1916 should in future be 
addressed to the Secretary (L), Ministry of National 
Service, S.W.L 

Sir John Soane's Museum. 

. The Curator desires it to be known that on appHoation 
to him spemal faoillte are given to students of the 
Museum, and that a new sttidents’ room on the ground ior>r 
has been allotted for the ])iir poses o[ urri i i u.'cJ lira I .skci eji i ng 
and drawing from the MuscTirn’s iinirpie collcetiori of 
originals and oasts from the antique. A series of 14 post- 
card views of the House and Museum have been prepared 
and may be obtained at the Museum at the price of Is. 
The cards, which are excellent photographic reproduc- 
tions very creditably printed, make an ^ exceedingly 
ikterestiiug' ^t. 


MINUTES. 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 4th March, 
at 4 p.m. — Present : Mr. Henry T, Hare, PfeMent, in the 
Chair ; 51 Fellows (including 15 members of the Council), 
5 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), and a 
few visitors — tlio President having announced that the 
meeting was sumhioned in accordance with the By-laws 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year, 
i.bfTi-upon moved, Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Hon, Becr&tary, 
seconded, and it was: 

RnS'OLVBB, unanimously, that subject to Hia Majesty’s 
gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of Arcliited ure b(? presented this year 
to Mr. Ernest Xewton, A.U.x\., in rceogniiaon of 
ihe merit of his executed work. 

The Spoeial General Meeting then terminated. 

At a Business General Meeting held Monday, 4th March, 
following the Special Meeting above-mentioned, and simi- 
larly constituted, the Minutes of the Tneotiug held 4th 
February 1918 were taken as mad andsigned as correct, 

T}u> Hou. iSoorfd.ary announced tiie decease of Sir John 
Wolfe Barry, Mon, elected in 1877, and Francis 

Bond, Mofi^ AM 0 ciai&, oloeted in 1896, and it was Resolved 
that the tegmts of tW Institute for the loss of these dis- 
tinguishod members be (miered on the Minutes, and that a 
message of the Institute’s sympathy and condolence be 
forwarded to thoir near relatives. 

The decease was also announced of Fredeiick Montague 
Gratton, elected Associate in 1881, Fellow in 1893, and 
placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 1912 ; Lieut.- 
Golonel George Arthur Hamilton Dickson, M.V.O., till 
lately Diocesan Surveyor of Pretoria, South Africa, elected 
Asaowte in 1888 and Fellow in 1915 ; George Scott Miles. 

and John 0arkson, elected Associate in 1869, 
and Fellow in 1880. 

The following candidates for membership ’li^ere oleeted 
by show' of hands under By-law 10 : 

As FJinBOWs (4). 

; '''l5*n»Eny Hvfiisr (Pv^n 3tu<hfU^ OHmdl 
Godwin Bwrmt, 

Habbisok : InwABD Lewis {Lic^nUwte.), 
j onm : GmABb 1, (LiceMiaie). 

Sy®nMAH : ABTaun J. {Licentiate), 


As Associate. ' ' i 

Oamebok : Kenneth, 2nd Lieut, R.F. 

As Hon. Associate. ^ 

Leslie : Fbancis SeymOub, Colonel R.E„ retiredj- 

The President announced that in order tb savet labour 
and expense the Council proposed, subject to the sjahetion 
of the Privy pouncjl, not to hold the Annual Eleatibiis this 
year. Whereupon, on the motion of the, Prosident, 
seconded by Mr- E. Guy Dawber, it was / / * 

RESOLVSb, unanimously. That in accordahe© with 
the provisions of Clause 33 of the Charl'er appli- 
cation be. made to the Privy Council to sanction 
the suspension of the By-laws governing the 
annual 5eotibt bf the Council, the Siiir.u'iig Com- 
mittees, and the Hon. Auditors so th.ii tin- CouiicM. 
r ■ Sti'- 7 Committees, and the Hon. Auditors 
,■ ’ d -.Si. 1917, shall remain in office until the 

30th June, 1919, provided always that the Allied 
Societies and the Architectural Association shall bo 
represented on the Council by their Presidents in 
accordance with the By-laws. 

Mr. Walter G. Bell, F.R.A.S., having read a Paper on 
The Rebuilding oe London aftee the Great Fiee, a 
discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Philip Nor 
man, LL.D,, F.S.A., seconded by Professor Beresford Pit© 
fF.], a vote of thanks was passed by acolamatiim' to the 
author. 

The meeting separated at 6 p.m. 


OBITUAHT. 

James Bruce, of Newcastle on-Tyne, whose death was 
recently announced, had bemi a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1907. He was also a member of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Assodation for a long time, and for some years 
acted as their honorary librarian- Until a few years- ago 
ho was in partnership -with the late Mr. H. Q. Badenoch, 
under the style of Badenooh and Bruce, and they were 
responsible for a gireat deal of work in the district. Mr. 
Bruce had traydll^ abroad considerably. He possessed a 
unique and wide knowledge of architectural books, and his 
services were much sought after and readily given to 
architectural students. 


NOTICES. 

A Specie] General Meeting will be held Monday, 
25th March, 1918, at 5 p.m., for the purpose of oon- 
firtning the Resolution relating to the suspension of 
By-h:ws passed at the Business General Meeting of 
the 4th March, and set out in the Minutes of that 
meeting, ebove printed. 


Informal Conference, 17th April, at 5 p.m. 
BELATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
ENGINEERING. 

Professor W. R., IjETHABY will open the discussion. 


Principal Contents of this Issue. pace 

Qeotgo Bdmmid Street's Sketches at Home and Abroad [Walter 

Mm^rd] 97 

Oraphlcal Calculation of ’nondiiip lUoinont in Continuous Beams 

[.John II. Markluiiiil 104 

Controlled Building Nlntorials fSecretaricF of the Science CommltteeJ 1 12 
'I'ho lato Francis Bond [Prescott Itow and Rev. O, W. Saunders,!.. 112 

Oorrcsponflencc * IID 

lixarnl nations for the Asaociateship : SiH^cial War Regulations . . 118 

'Iho London Society's Development Plan of Greater London .. U9 
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s: 


IN.CE tke piiiiicfttiojit of the last inniial BeptMrt the Council have held 22 Meetings. 

IHie foi^tinng Oonunitt^ appointed hy the Oounral ha^e met and reported Icon* time to 
time on the matters xefecred to them 1 
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Building* Licences. 

The uufcliority to make orders regulating or restrieting 
the carrv’iiig on of building and construction work under 
Defence of the Realm Regulation 8E has been traiisfeiTed 
by Order in Council from the ]\Iiniater of Munitions to the 
Minister of National Service. All applications for licences 
under Order XIV. of 14th July 1916 should in future ho 
addressed to the Secretary (L), Ministry of National 
Service, S.W.l. 

Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

The Curator desires it to he Imown that on aj^plication 
to him special facilities are given to students of the 
IHuseum, and that a new students' room on the ground floor 
has been allotted for the purposes of architectural sketching 
iind drawing from the Museum’s unique collection of 
originals and casts from the antitpio. A series of 14 post- 
card views of the House and IVliTseum have been prepared 
and may bo obtained at the Museum at the price of Is. 
The cards, which are excellent photographic reproduc- 
tions and very creditably printed, make an exceedingly 
interesting set. 


MINUTES. 

At a Special C4eneral Meeting held Monday, 4tli March, 
at 4 p.m. — Present ; Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in tlie 
Chair; 51 Feke’* > .•iv 15 members of the Council), 

5 Assoeialos ;; 2 •c.-mbers of the Council), and a 

few visitors — the President having announced that the 
nu'eting was summoned in accordance with the By-laws 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for tin* current year, 
thenmpon moved, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon, Secrefarf/, 
seconded, and it was 

Resolved, unanimously, that sahject to His Majesty's 
gracious sanction the Royal Gold ]\redal for {he 
promotion of Architecture he presented this year 
to Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., in recognition of 
Iht^ merit of his executed work. 

The Hpecial Gemu’al Meeting tlum terminated. 

At a Business Gene- ’ '* 1 . Uh March, 

following the Special ’■ ■ s ■ i. and aim- - 

larly constituted, the Minutes of the meeting held 4th 
February 1918 were taken as read and signed a.s eorrect. 

The Hon. Secretary announeed the decease of Sir John 
Wolfe Barry, Hoti. Associate, elected in 1877, and Francis 
Bond, Associate, elected in 1896, and it was RcKSolvcd 
that the regrets of the Institute for tlu‘ loss of these dis- 
tiiiguished members he entered on the Minutes, and that a 
messago of the Institute’s sympathy and condolence be 
forwarded to their near relatives. 

The decea.st* wa.s also announced of Fredericrk MoniagiKi 
Gratton, elected Associate in 1881, Fellow in 1803, and 
placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 1912 ; Lieut. - 
Colonel George Arthur Hamilton Dickson, M.V.O., till 
lately Diocesan Surveyor of Pretoria, South Africa, elcctctl 
Associate in 1888 and Fellow in 1915 ; George Scott Miles, 
Lkentiate, and John Clarkson, elected Associate in 1869. 
and Fellow in 1889. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 10 : 

As Fellow’^s (4). 

(Jeeenklade; Sidxey Kyffin {Pugin Student, Orissdl 
Medallist, Godwin Bursar, Associate), 

Hariusok: Edward Lewus (Licentiate), 

.Lines; Gerald E. (Licmtiafe), 

Stiddman ; Artiutr . 1 . (Licentiate), 


I 

] 

[Mar. 1918 

I 

As Associate, 

Camp]hon : Kenneth, 2iid Lieut., R.E. 

As Hon. A.ssogiate. 

IjEslte ; Francis Seymour, Colonel R.E., retired. 

Tlie President announced that in order to save labour 
and ex-j-iense the Council proposed, subject to the f auction 
of the Privy Council, not to hold the Annual Elections this 
,ycar. Whereupon, on the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. E, Guy Dawber, it was 

Resolved, unanimously. That in accordance with 
the provisions of Clause 33 of the Charter a-ppli- 
cation bo made to the Privy Council to sanction 

the suspension of the By-laws ; 

annual election of the Council, the '■ r i ’ 

mittees, and the Hon. Auditors so tl ■ ‘ , 

the Standing Committees, and the Hon, Auditors 
ejected in June, 1917, shall remain in office until the 
30th June, 1919, provided always that the Allied 
Societies and the Architectural Association shall bo 
reiircsented on the Council by their Presidents in 
accordance with the By-laws. 

Mr. Walter G. Bell, F.R.A.S., having read a Paper on 
The Rebuildinu of London after the Great Fire, a 
discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Philii? Nor 
man, LL.D., F.8.A., seconded hy Professor Beresford Pite 
[F.], a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to the 
author. 

The meeting separated at 6 p.m. 


OBTTUAET. 

James Bruce, of Ne^vcastle on-Tyne, whose death -was 
recently announced, had been a Fellow^ of the Institute 
since 1907. He was also a member of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association for a long time, and for some years 
acted as their honorary librarian. Until a few years ago 
he. was in partnership with the late Mr. H. C4. Badenoch, 
under the style of Badenoch and Bruce, and they were 
responsible for a great deal of work in the district. Mr. 
Bruce had travelled abroad considerably. He possessed a 
unique and wide knowledge of archite(3tural books, and his 
servi(3es were much sought after and readily given to 
arcl lit (‘ct ural students. 


NOTICES. 

A Special General Meeting will be Iieid Moiida}^, 
25th March, 1918, at 5 p.m., for the purpose of con- 
lirmiiig the Resolution relating to the susxiension of 
BvJr;ws ])assed at the Business General Meeting of 
tlie 4tli March, and set out in the Minutes of that 
nuMjing, rbove jiriuted. 


Informal Conference, 17th April, at 5 p.m. 
RELATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
ENGINEERING. 

Professor W, R. Lethaby will oxien the discussion. 


Principal Contents of this Issue. page 

(ieoYiie Edmund Street’s Sketches at Home and Abroad [Walter 

Millprdl 07 

Graphical Caleulation of rkmding Moiiamt in Continuous Beams 

^ [Joim H. Markhfiml 104 

^ T ■ * '■ the iScienee Committee I 3133 

■ ' ■ ■ Rev. O. W. Saunders! . . nti 

Correspondence * l]r> 

fiJxaniinatioiis for tlie Assoclateship : Special War Resulntions . . IIH 
The London Socloty's Development ITan of Greater liondoii .. Ill) 
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S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 22 Meetings. 

The following Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to 
time on the matters referred to them : — I 


Board of AroHteotural Ifducation. 
Oompetitious Committee, 

BellowsHp prawings Committee, 
finance and Hou^e Committee. 

Boyal Gold Medal Committee, 

Town Planning Committee, 

Selection anrl General Purposes Committee. 
Conditions of Contract Bevision Committee. 


Timber Specification Committee. 

Allied Societies Joint Committee. 

Housing Oommi"^^®^* 

Hon. Members Committee. 

Building after the War Conference. 

Architects’ War Committee and Sub-Committees. 
Charing Cross Bridge Committee, 

Informal Conferences and Sessional Papers Committee. 


Brief particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report undor various 
headings. 

Obituary. The losses by death have been as followa : — 

, PbLI/OWS. 

Bickson : Lt.-Col. George Arthur 


Barclay : David. 

Bruce : ^ames. 

Chancellor: Prederick. 

Clarke : Howard Ohatfeild. 
Clarkson ; John. 

Penningtoti ; Thomas Prederick. 
Spiers ; Waiter Lewis. 


Hamilton, M.V.O. 

Hfly woofl -Parmer : Edward. 
H i ! Is : Wa.1 1 An gufetus. 
TCorsU-y : Gerald Calico tt. 

AssoornTBis. 

Prjee ; Thomas Edward. 


Murzban : Hhan Bahadur Munoherjee 
Oowasjee. 

Shoppe e : Charles Herbert. 

Weymouth : Eiohard Henry. 


Scott; Walter. 


Davidson ; William Campbell. 
Goldstraw : Walter. 

Lemm ; John. 


Liob]^tiates, 

Mayor : B. Yates. 

Miles ; George Scott, 

Boss ; James McGlashen. 

BETiKBn Einnows. 

Gratton : Erederick Montague. * Eenm»n 

Hohobaey Associates. 


Streeter ; Edwin Frederick William. 


" William. 


Bond ; Francis. 


Wolfe-Barry : Sir John Wolfe. 


Jacob : Sir Swinton. 

Honobaby OoEEBSTONBisra Mbmbbb;. 

* : „ Perrin: Sainte Marie (France). . ’ 

In addition to thes*e normal losses the Council haye to record the loss of 1 Fellow, 18 Associates, 
8 Licentiates, and 14 Students who have fallen in the War. Particulars of these are given on a later 
page of tins Report. ^ 

Third Series, ,Voi.»Y Ho. 6.-~April 1918. ' L 
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Memiersliip. 


The following table shows the present subscribing membership of the Boyal Institute 
compared with the preceding five years 



Eellows. 

Associates, 

Hoiu Associates. 

Total. 

1913 

847 

1,630 

54 

2,531 

1914 

852 

1,695 

56 ' 

2,603 

1915 

857 

1,713 

54 

2,624 

1916 

852 

1,679 

52 

2,583 

1917 

842 

3,656 

48 

2,546 

1918 

838 

1,631 

45 

2,514 


Licentiates. 


Intermediate Examination . 
Einal and Special Examinations 


Exempted. 
. 31 


Examined. 

6 

13 


Belegated. 

9 


Arbitrators, 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 19 Fellows and 10 Associates have been 
elected, as against 19 Fellows and 23 Associates the previous year. 

There are now 1,822 Licentiates on the roll as against 1,890 last year. Since the publica- 
tion of the last Annual Eeport 10 Licentiates have passed the Examination qualifying 
for election to the Fellowship, and 9 of these have been duly elected as Fellows. 

TheExamina- During the year 47 candidates for Probationership have taken advantage of the new 
tions. Eegulations and have furnished to the Council satisfactory evidence of their attainments 

and been registered as Probationers. 

The Intermediate and Final Examinations have been held once only during the official year — ^viz., 
in June. ' The following table, giving the results of the Examinations, shows that 34 Students have 
been added to the Kegister during the year,* and that 4 candidates have passed the Examination 
qualifying for Assoeiateship ; 

Passed. 

3 

4 

The Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London, or as 
Building Surveyor under LocaL Authorities, was held in October, and resulted in the passing of one 
candidate. . 

The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their services. 
During the year the President has appointed the following members to act as 
Arbitrators in connection with building disputes 

Mr. W, Chas. Waymouth. Mr. Jolin W. Simpson. Mr. H. B. Seaties Wood. ■ . • 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs. Mr. J. Coulson Nicol. Mr. Arthur Keen. 

Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have mad^ the following grants ; — 

Architcctnral Association . . .£X00 0 0 London Society (towards oxpensres of 

Architects’ Benevolent Society . . 100 0 0 Charing Gross Bridge Bill Petition) £26 6 0 

Board of Scientific Societies . . 20 0 0 British School at Bomo . . . 3 3 0 

Royal Gold Royal Gold Medal for Architecture was awarded to the eminent French architect, 

Medal. M. Henri Paul Nenot, Mei^ibre de PInstitut, architect of the New Sorbonne, Paris [Hon. 
Con. M.]. M. Mm>t unfortunately was prevehted by illness from attending in person to receive the 
Medal, and it was received on his behalf by the French Ambassador, through the agency of M. Adrien ’ 
Thierry, First Secretary of the Embassy. 

The Medal this year is to be awaorded to Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Past President, in recognition 
of the merit of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award. 
Presenta- Mr. Newton ’s portrait, painted by Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A., which was in the Boyal 
Academy Exhibition of 1916, was formally presented to- the Institute on the occasion 
of Mr. Newton’s retirement from the Chair last June. 

The R.I.B.A. Members who have joined the Forces since the outbreak of War now number 79 Fellows, 
Roll of Honour, 586 Associates, 333 Licentiates, and 300 Students. Since the last Annual Report the " 
following have fallen : — 

Fellow. 

Lines : Roland Walter . , , . LieuI;., Canadian Expeditionary Force . . KillM in action. 

^ Associates. 

Alezakdbb : Sboboe Lxtaed . .. . Gapt., London Eegt. (attached StafE). .. 


tiou of 
Mr. Newton’s 
Portrait. 


. Killed in action. 
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m 


Callendbe : Gbobgb Wibfbbd . 
Clark*. Walter Llewellyn 
O owDELL! Charles Joseph Morton 
Eaton; Charles William. 
Ghtteriboe : Bioharb Howabb 
Hill : Claude Edgar 
Houston : William Wylie 
Lovell ; Charles Ernest 
'Mann: Henry William 
Meikleham ; David Lang . . , 

Ponton : Harold Frederick . 
Bigg : William Arthur . 

Bogers : Cecil Walter . 

Shears ; Beginald . 

Taylor : Herbert Samuel 
Warry : J OHN Lucas 
Wright ; Cecil Lawrence 


Atkinson : Beaumont Ellis, Junr. . 
Barker : Thomas Christopher . 
Blackburne-Daniell : George Francis 
Flower : Wiotor Augustine, D.S.O. . 
Garratt : Edward .... 
O’Brien : Edward . 

Tucker: Arthur' Haines . 

Wilson; John Hardy . ... 


Adams ; Henry Eustace . 
Appleby : Sidney Derrick 

Bell : Edgar Alan . 

Beville; Alfred Geoffrey 
Brundle : Henry Carleton 
Davison : W. Rupert 
Breaker : Allen Lionel . 
Gascoyne: Charles . 

Gaskell; Reginald Robinson 
McLean : James Monteith 
Matthews: John Beedel, M.C 
Hoodie: John . 

Stuart: Alexander D. . 
Wray: Ernest Warneford 


Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Killed in action. 

Oapt., Royal Flying Corps 

Killed in action. 

2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers . 

. Killed ill action. 

Capt., Leicester Regt. .... 

. Died of wounds. * 

2nd Lieut., London Regt, . . 

. Killed in action. 

Staff-Sergt., Royal Army Medical Corps . 

. Killed in action, 

2iid Lieut., Royal Engineers . 

. Killed in action. 

Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Killed in action. 

2nd Lieut., R.F.A. 

. Killed in action. 

Lec.-Corpl., Royal Engineers . 

. Killed in action. 

— •— 

. Killed in action. 

Public Schools Brigade .... 

. Killed in action. 

2nd Lieut,, Royal W^est Surrey Regt. 

. Died of wounds. 

London Regt 

. Missing, believed 
killed. 

2nd Lieut., Oxford & Bucks Light rnfanfry 

. Killed in action. 

2nd Lieut., Rifle Brigade 

. Died of wounds. 

2nd Lieut., Royal Garrison Artillery 

. Killed in action. 

Licentiates. 

Lce.-Oorpl., Middlesex Regt. . 

, Killed in action. 

Yorks Regt, ..... 

. Accidentally killed. 

2nd Lieut., Royal Fusiliers 

. Killed in action. 

Licut.-Col., London Regt. 

. Killed in action. 

. Killed in action. 

Royal Army Medical Corps 

. Died on service. 

Lieut., Royal Sussex Regt. 

. Killed in action. 

2nd Lieut., Sherwood Foresters 

. Killed in action. 

UDENTS AND PROBATIONERS. 

Rifle Brigade ..... 

— 

2nd Lieut., Loyal North Lancashire Regt. 

. Missing, believed 

killed. 

Lee .CorpL, Staffs Regt. 

. Died of wounds. 

2nd Lieut., London Regt. 

. Killed in action. 

Lieut, (acting Oapt), Lancs. Fusiliers 

, ICilled in action. 

Middlesex Regt. ..... 

. .Killed in action. 

Sergt., London Regt 

. Killed in action. 

Capt., Sherwood Foresters 

Died of wounds in 
Germany. 

Lieut., Royal Flying Corps . . 

. Accidentally killed. 

2nd Lieut., Highland Light Infantry 

. Killed in action. 

Oapt., North Staffs Regt, ... 

. Killed in action. 

2nd Lieut,, Seaforth Highlanders . 

. Died of wounds. 

Lieut., Seaforth Highlanders . 

. Killed in action. 

2nd Lieut, Royal Engineers . 

. Killed in action. 


Altogether, the Institute has lost in the War 1 Hon. Fellow, 1 Hon, Associate, 5 Fellows, 56 Asso- 
ciates, 17 Licentiates, and 37 Students. 

The Council recall with pride the brilliant positions achieved in a wholly unexpected career by 
members of the Institute, and the many distinctions won by members and students for eonspicuous 
bravery and gallant and distinguished service in the field. The following have been noted in the 
Gazette or have been intimated to the Secretary ; there are doubtless many others : 

F.O.--Capt. E. N. F. Bell 

O.B., O.Jf.G.-- Brig.-Gen. Charles Rosenthal [A,]. 

O.M-.G.~~-Brig.-Gen. A. B, Hubback [F.], 

D.A§.O.T*'<Lieut.-C6l. J. Maurice Arthur IZicentiatcj ; Lieut.-Col. A. W. Brewill [F,] ; Lieut.-Ooi. T. Cecil Howitt [A.] ; 
Lieut.-CoL Victor A. Flower [LicenUaU], since killed ; Liexit.-Col. John Brown ILicmliaie] ; Major H, Phillips Fletcher, 
Croix de Gwerre [F.], since accidentally killed ; Major H. P. G, Maule, M^G* [F.]. 

jr.C. — Major P* G. Fry ILkenUate]; Capt, Basil White Ridley [A.]; Oapt. P. Hubert Keys [A.], Capt. A. M. 
Barrowcliff [Student} ; Capt. S, H. Fisher [A.] ; Capt, H. G. Wicks ; Oapt. G. E. Clouting [A ,] ; Oapt. H. B. 

Moore [A.] ; Oapt, D. McL. Craik [F.] ; Oapt. H. 0. Atkin-Berry [Student] ; Oapt. W. N. J. Moscrop ; Oapt. 
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H. L. Fetherstonliatigh [A.] ; Capt. Percy T. Runton [A,] ; Capt. P. W. Moore [A.] ; Lieut, L. A. Gulliford [A.] ; 
Lieut. W. G. Newton [A.] ; Lieut. 0, H. Calvert [A.] ; Lieut. W. H. Hilly er [Student} ; Lieut, G. H. Jones [A.] ; Lieut. 
H. W. Mann [A,]; Lieut. E. A. Rahles Rahibula [A.] ; Lieijt. A. M, Uurrant [A.] ; Lieut. Gordon Leith [A.] ; Lieut. 
H.,S. Trisoott [A.J, with bar; Lieut. John Woollatt [A .] ; Lieut. J. H. Gibbons [A.] ; Lieut. Wilfrid L. Mellor [A.]. 
Croix de Querre . — Commandant Christopher Groves [A. j, Prench Army. 


During the Session the Council have made the following appointments ^of members to 
Appointments. Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated : — 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, E.A., reappointed as a Member of the Council of the British School at 
Eome. _ ^ 

Mr. Henry Hartley reappointed as a Member of the Court of the University of Liverpool. 

Mr. Mowbray A. Green reappointed as a Member of the Court of the University of Bristol. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood reappointed as a Member of the Sanitary Inspectors* Exaniination Board. 
The President and Mr. Searles-Wood were appointed to represent the Institute at the Conference 
for London, Greater London, and the Home Ooimties on Housing and Town Planning. 

Mr. H. V.. Lanchester and Professor Adshead were appointed to represent the Institute on the 
Government Committee considering the question of the establishment of a Standing Committee of 
Professional Bodies in connection with the Board of Education. 

Mr. A. N. Prentice and Mr. Walter Tapper were appointed to represent the Institute on the 
Imperial Institute Committee on Indian and Colonial Marbles. 

Mr. Alan B. Munby, Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, and Mr. Digby Solomon were appointed to 
represent the Institute on the Imperial Institute Committee op Corrosion of Brass. 

The President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, Professor Beresford Pite, and Professor 
Lethaby were appointed a deputation to interview the Education Authority in connection with the ' 
subject of training in Secondary Schools. 

The Biformal Conferences on subjects of interest to the profession, which proved so useful 
Coaferenoes. shccessful last session, have been continued in' the piresent. The Council wish 

particularly to record their sense of obligation to Mr..Sidney Webb for the valuable discourse delivered 
on the 22nd November on The Punction of an Architectural Society ” (Jottbnal, Dec. 1917). They 
commend as of vital moment to the Institute the ideas he expresses as to the part professional asso- 
ciations should play in the world^what they can do, and what they ought not to do. The subjects 
of the other conferences include “ Unity of the Profession,” “ Co-operation amongst Architects and 
SpeciahsalaoB,” ” National Housing and National Life,” *' Quahty of Work and the Present System of 
Competitive Tendering ” (conference with builders and workmen^ “ Proposed Parliament of Building 
Trades.” The conferences anuounoed to take place with public men and -imters on “ The Need for a 
National Pohoy of Town Improvement ” and with engineers on “ The Kelations of Architecture and' , ,;' 
Engineering ” have been postponed. ; ^ 

The Council are indebted to Mr. Walter G. Bellj E.E.A.S., for the valuable and interesting Paper / 
on “ The Eebuildiug of London after the Great Fire,” read at' the meeting of the 4th March, and 
to he published later in the Journal. 

In the autunan recess last year a Committee consisting of members of the Institute and' ,, 
representatives of Allied Societies, was constituted by the Council to consider the whole 
question of housing of the industrial classes from the architect’s point of view, and to 
send a deputation to the Local Government Board. Among matters considered were the place of 
the architect in connection with housing operations proposed to he undertaken by Local Authorities, i 
and the means whereby the Central Authority could control the scheines of Lbc^ Authorities so a^ 
to ensure that Mie best results are attained, A resolution was passed urging, upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board that consideration Should only be given to housing schemes where the plans had been 
prepared by persons properly qualified as architects both in the design and iu the arcMteciural lay-out . 
and grouping, of buildings ; further, that the names and qualifications of such persons should be 
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submitted to and approved by the Local Government Board before the schemes were sanctioned. 
Both the President and Sir Aston Webb, as members of Committees formed by the Government to 
'discuss in connection with the housing question building construction, materials, &c., have hed the 
opportunity of pressing upon the Local Government Board the desirability in the interests of the 
public of employing competent architects and giving them practically a free* hand from the start, 
not only in the design of the bouses themselves, but in the general lay-out of the area to be dealt 
with. It is satisfactoiy to mention that the Local Government Board have lent a favourable ear 
to their representations and have declared their intention of securing the employment of architects in 
housing schemes over which they have control. 

Among other matters the Institute Housing Committee had arranged to discuss were economy of 
lay-out and cheaper construction, standardisation of parts, materials, despatch in erection, building 
by-laws, &c. It became, however, unnecessaiy for the Committee to pursue these inquiries as later 
in the year the Government decided to take the matter up, and the Council were asked to appoint 
representatives to give evidence on these questions before the various Governmenii Committees. 
Gov'^rnment Local Government Board having invited the Institute's assistance in obtaining 

Hoasing the best typical plans of houses for the industrial classes and placed at the Institute’s 

Schemes. disposal a Sum of money for the purpose, the Council organised a series of competitions 

to be conducted simultaneously throughout the country by the Institute and the Allied Societies. 

■ The plans so obtained are to serve as guides to local authorities and others, and to be used as instructions 
. to the architects employed on the schemes. In choosing the method of obtaining designs by competi- 
tion rather than by commissioning a few architects to prepare them, the Council were actuated by the 
consideration that while the -war lasts architects had little prospect of practising, and that the premiumB 
awarded to the successful competitors were fully adequate "to compensate for the exceptional con- 
ditions ; further, that alrchitects serving at the Front would have tbeir share of the wmrk when peace 
is restored and they are released from service. 

The results of the Competitions have been announced, but statistics may be usefully recorded here 
of the numbers -who took part and of the designs received in the various areas : — 


Area. Kumber ol Competitors. DcBigna received. 


Home Counties 





. 336 

686 

Northern 





. 100 

226 

Liverpool and Manchester . 

. 




. 132 

301 

Midland .... 

, 




. 107 

248 

So nth' West 





. 67 

160 

South Wales . . 





. 06 

168 






808 

1,788 


. i. j Members will recall that when the National Service Scheme was first set on foot a 
Oovemment deputation from the Institute waited upon the Director and suggested ways in which the 
‘ services of architects might be utilised for the benefit of the State; at the same 
time the entire organisation of the Institute and the services of a^cliitects were freely placed at 
the Government’s disposal. The offer has been accepted in various ways, and the Council have 
the satisfaction to report that frequent reference has been made to them by Government Depart- 
ments on questions 'eonneeted with the building industry. Architects have also been appointed to 
positions in various Departments of the Government, notably at the Local Government' Board, the 
Ministry of Munitions, the Ministry of Beconstruction, the Ministry of Works, the Board of Trade, 
and the Ministry of National Service. 

Mr. Ernest 'Newton, A.B.A., has been transferred to the Ministry of National Service, where 
he is in charge 6f the branch dealing with Building Licences. 

Th6 Ptesident is also at the Ministry of National Service filling the position of Technical Adviser 
to the Building S|ctipn. < 

" ' ' M 
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Various inspectorshijts in connection with Mr. Newton’s Department are held by architects. 

On the nomination of the President at the request of the Local Government Board, Sir Aston 
Webb was appointed representative of the Institute on the Advisory Council set up by the Government 
to consider questions of building construction and methods of securing economy and despatch in 
the building of working-class houses that will be needed after the war. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood has been appointed Adviser to the Board of Trade on the Eeconstruc- 
tion of the Building Industry. _ , 

On the application of the Local Government Board the President was appointed to give evidence 
before the Housing (Building Construction) Committee of that Department. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Institute and to give evidence at an inquiry 
conducted by the Building Materials Supply Committee of the Ministry of Eeconstruction : — The 
President, Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 

The following have been appointed to give evidence on Building By-laws before a committee of 
the Local Government Board '. — ^Professor Beresford Pite, Mr.- S. Perkins Pick (Leicester), Mr. H. D. 
Bearte-Wood, and Mr. W. E. Davidge. 

The scheme of Civic Surveys has continued in operation during the year and provided 
Wist Time employment for architects in the areas of Greater London, South Lancashire (Liverpool 
®Ed Manchester) and South Yorkshire (Leeds). The number of workers has diminished 
gradually throughout the year, in consequence of most of those who were engaged having 
found employment either iq Government ofdces or elsewhere. There are now twenty-seven architects 
at work in the three areas. 

The services of the members of the Civic Survey of Greiater London have been utilised to a con- 
siderable extent by the Air Board in executing tracings of aeroplane parts which were urgently needed 
for the speedy production of aeroplanes. 

Independently of the Civic Surveys a considerable number of appointments have been found for 
other applicants, and this work is still in progress. 

The Institute continues to, provide accommodation apd clerical assistance and to defray other 
expenses in coimection with the War Cominittee apd the Civic Surveys, at a cost during the past year 
of £255. 

Eepresentations were made to the Eeconstruction Committee of the Board of Control that it would 
be of great aswtance to asylum architects whose work had been stopped if the Bbftrd would pass the 
preliminary plans so that the working drawings for the erection and extension of asylums could be 
completed in readiness for the work of building immediately after the jvar. A sympathetic reply was 
received, and later the Institute was informed that the Board of - Control had adopted the suggestion 
and had passed the plans of oeAaiu special building for the purpose d^ed* 

A Conference of ilpresentativea of the professional institutions of Architects, Surveyors 
MWmg Builders bias been <^Iled by the President to discuss problems relating to the recon- 

struction after the -v^ar Of the professions and trades connected with architecture and , 
building, a primary object being to assist the authorities in re-starting the building 
and kindred industries immediately peace is restored. Endeavour will be made to induce the Govern- , 
ment to encourage employers to apply for the release, in advance of general demobilisation, of the 
managers and orgaoisers of professional, commercial , and industrial concerns, so jthat 'they may 
re-otgahise ihe various businesses with which they wore connected before the war and get them mio 
an efficient state to deal promptly with the conditions that wib obtain after the war. The Con- 
ference is also pressing the desirability, of an early relaxation of the present administrative restrictions 
on building and building materials. * ■ ’ ' , : 
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By the system of Press cuttings inaugurated last year at the suggestion of the Town 
Planning Committee the Council have received early intimation of every town planning 
and improvement scheme in contemplation throughout the country, and a memorandum 
emphasizing the need for efficient architectural advice has been at once sent from the Institute to 
the local authorities concerned. At the same time the Allied Society of the district has been com- 
municated with iiM order that united effort may be made to secure the appointment of architects to 
collaborate with the municipal officials in. the preparation of the scheme. It is satisfactory to state 
that the Council have received from municipal authorities many gratifying expressions of appre- 
ciation of the advice tendered them, and it may be confidently anticipated that in the future the 
claims of architects to act as expert advisers in matters of town development and improvement will 
become more and more generally recognised. 

The South Eastern and Chatham Eailway Company’s Bill for altering and strengthening 
Charing Gross Bridge having passed the House of Commons and been sent up to the 
Lords, the Institute, in conjunctionwith the London Society, petitioned against it, and 
were heard by counsel before a Select Committee of the House. Evidence on behalf of the petitioners 
was given to such good purpose by Sir Aston Webb, the Earl of Plymouth, Lord Bibblesdale, and 
Mr. Burns that the Committee introduced provisions into the Bill to ensure that every opportunity 
should be given to the authorities to consider the possibilities of the great scheme of improvement which 
the Listitute advocatas for this neighbourhood before any large expenditure is permitted on the 
present bridge and st,ation. ^ • 

• In view of the future educational policy of the Government, as foreshadowed in Mr, 

EancaiSoa Fisher’s statement in the House of Commons last summer, a memorial was addressed on 

Bniid^ behalf of the Cotmoil to the President of the Board of Education pointing out that from 

indnstey. experience ^ined in the I n stitute Examinations it was felt that the type of general 

education leadh^ up to architecture and kindred callings required to be very greatly improved if it 
is to develop on the best hnes the mental outlook demanded in all who are engaged in the buildiiag 
industries. The memorial, touching also on the wider aspect of the national attitude towards 
corporate life and the demands of oivilisatioh, showed that the improvements suggested in education 
would be of value not only as preparatory to the exercise of the callings connected with building 
but from the point of view Also of general culture. Later in the session the Council, at the invitation 
of the Board of Education, sent representatives to discuss the Institute's suggestions with the Chief 
Inspector of Secondary Schools. As a result of the interview, assurances have been given tliat the 
Education Authority in revising the .existing school curriculum will have regard to the vie’w® of the 
Institute, and that as far as practicable endeavour will be made to give effect to them. 

The Council, realising the unique opportunity the proposed National War Museum 
Museum would afford for a national and imperial architectural monument worthy of the events 
it would commemorate, addressed the Government on the subject, urging that when 
the time caine for considering the means of procuring designs the most desirable procedure would be 
by a competition open to architects of the whole Empire, and offering to assist in the organisation 
if such a competition were decided on. The Eirst Oommissionei’ of Works, in reply, promised that 
: the Institute’s suggestion should be kept in mind, and that he would receive h deputation to discuss 
the matter when, the time was ripe to take definite action. 

A Joint Committee of representatives of the Allied Societies and of the Institute was 
Sd tte^*”** appointed by the Council to consider a number of suggestions put forward at a conference 
of representatives of Allied Societies held at Manchester in April 1917 for raising the 
status of architects and improving the relations of the noa-Metropolitan Societies with 
the parent ibody in London. Meetings of the Joint Committee have been held in London, Man- 
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Chester and Birmingham, and resolutions have been passed embodying suggestions and recom- 
mendations, some of which are already in process of being given dffect to, and others are to receive 
the Councirs careful and sympathetic consideration. The meetings in the Allied Centres have been 
of a very cordial nature. The discussions have traversed a wide field, and opportunity has been 
afforded for an interchange of ideas which the Council feel will have excellent results not only for the 
unity of the profession with which the resolutions were mainly concerned but also for the advancement 
of architecture which it is the Institute’s mission to further. 

Revised The Committee for the Eevision of the Conditions of Contract have completed their 
labours, and the draft revised Form will be submitted for the opinion of the Institute 
solicitors. The Committee report that they have held 39 meetings, -and have considered 
the task entrusted to them in the light of recent legal discussions and of the various difficulties in 
connection with the existing Form which have been before the Practice Standing Committee from 
time to time. They also acknowledge their indebtedness to the Forms used by various public bodies 
and practising architects. The Eevised Form will be submitted for the sanction of the General 
Body at the earliest convenient date. , . 

Suspension ^ expense and labour involved in the Annual Elections, the Council 

of By-Laws, brought forward a proposition, which has been assented to by the General Body, that 
the elections should not take place this year, and that the present Council and Standing Committees 
should continue in office, an exception being made in the case of the representation of the Allied 
Societies and the Architectural Association, which are to be represented by their Presidents in 
accordance with the By-laws. Application has been made to the Privy Council to sanction the 
suspension of certain By-laws to enable the proposition to be given effect to. 

The Great attention of the Council having been drawn to a scheme promoted by an American 

Byr^d society to erect a school in such close proximity to the Great Pyramid of GizehT that no 
of Gizeh. could look at the monument without having the school buildings thrust upon his 

notice — the promoters frankly avowing that the Pyramid was to serve as an advertisement for the 
school — ^the Council appealed to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to intervene with the 
Egyptian Government to prevent a site of such supreme historical and archaeological interest being: 
desecrated in the way proposed. A reply from the Foreign Office stated that the letter had been 
communicated to Sir F. Wingate, H.M. High Commissioner for Egypt, and that he had given the 
assurance that the Egyptian Government disapproved of the scheme and that it had been abandoned. 
ScfeeduHag President has approached the Chief Commissioner of Police with suggestions in con- 

AirRaid nection with the steps to be taken for scheduling buildings which are relatively safe as 

Refuges. refuges for the public during air raids. He proposed that there should be enlisted for the 

work the assistance of District Surveyors, whose duties render them familiar with the construction of all 
modern buildings in their districts and with many of the older ones, and that they should be assisted by 
architects and surveyors, whose training and experience especially.qualified them to inspect and report. 
It was further suggested that the owners and occupiers of buildings reported relatively safe should be 
asked to consent to the public in an emergency taking refuge in them. Attention was also called to the 
desirability of rendering the lift-wells of Tube.Stations safe by means of sand-bags or other protection. 
A rep^y has been received stating that the suggestions would be laid before the Committee which 
has been appointed to advise the Pohee Authority as to the safety of air-raid shelters.* 

Maddox sfcieet 3)he Institute Galleries at the rear of No. 9, Conduit Street were commandeered by the 
Galleries. Government for a few weeks for the temporary accommodation of the Canadian Forestry 
Corps. A claim by the Council for compensation for the use of the Galleries has been presented and is 
being considered by the Office of Works. 

♦Tliis Oommitto© coaaiste of Sir Alexander Stenning [F.], Chairman, Mr. G. 0. T. Monson[F.], Mr. C. FitzRoy Doll [F.], 
Mr. Bendy Watney, Mr. Horace Cheston [F.], and Mr. H. Percy Monokton [F.]. 
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Finances During the period under review the loss of income through the remission of subscriptions 
of members serving with .the Forces has amounted to nearly £1,150. Substantial 
economies, however, have been effected in all departments of expenditure, and a satisfactory drop 
will be observed in the bank overdraft compared with 1916 when the maximum was £861 higher. 
The net result for the year 1917 is a balance of £241 income over expenditure. A table is appended 
showing in round figures the sum of the principal items of income and expenditure in the year before 
the war, and since 



1013. 

1914. 

1915, 

1919. 

1917. 

Income ........ 

£12,869 

£14,114 

£10,740 

£8,294 

£7,376 

Expenditure ....... 

11,567 

11,391 

10,020 

7,882 

7,135 

Surplus ........ 

1,302 

*2,722 

719 

412 

241 

Bank overdraft ....... 

£4,846 

£2,707 

£2,044 

£1,900 

£1,639 

Subscriptions 

9,097 

9,192 

8,193 

7,047 

6,648 

Examination fees ...... 

1,633 

1,169 

749 

317 

306 

Examination expenses ..... 

357 

353 

237 

84 

64 

Rent from tenants . . . ‘ . 

392 

454 

85 

80 

80 

Grants ........ 

534 

1,148 

1,501 

474 

249 

Journal ........ 

2,129 

1,804 

1,531 

1,118 

977 

Income from advertisements and sale of publications 

1,746 

1,647 

1,179 

610 

325 

Orncml printin:?. &c. . 

1,115 

944 

694 

449 

304 

Subscripiioii.s in arrear ..... 

776 

1,063 

1,169 

1,046 

2,870 


* Increase dne to final dividend from Areiiilectiiril Union Company on liquidation. 


R.i.B.A. Staff Council deeply regret to record the death in action of Private William Fincher, London 
on Service. Eegiment, for thirteen years office attendant at the Institute. 

The Secretary is holding a commission in the Eoyal Defence Corps (home service), the Chief Clerk 
is in the Army Pay Department, and others are serving abfoad. The Council continue to supplement 
their military pay so that their incomes may not be less than their civilian salaries. 

EEPOET OF THE BOAED OF AEOHITECTUEAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held seven meetings since the issue of the last Annual Eeport, 

At the first meeting of the new Board Mr. Paul Waterhouse was elected Chairman, Mr. Lewis 
Solomon and Professor W. R. Lethaby, Yiee-Chairmen, and Mr. Arthur Keen Hon. Secretary. 

The Board have to record with great regret the death of Mr. Gerald Horsley, who acted as Hon. 
Secretory to the Board from August 1918 to June 1917. 

. GommitUes. — The following Committees have met and reported from time to time on the matters 
referred to them : — Testimonies of Study, Examinations, Exemptions, Examinations in India. 

Problems in Design, — During the year 54 designs have been received and adjudicated on, and 
of these 38 have been approved. The proportion of approved designs compares favourably with 
previous years. 

The Examinations, — The Board have conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examina- 
tions as usual, and the results as reported to the Council have been published. 

Examinations after the War, — The Board notice with pleasure that the Comicil have approved a 
scheme prepared by the Board for (1) exemption and (2) examination after the War of Students and 
others now serving with the Colours. Full particulars of the sOheme will be found in the March 
number of the Journal. 

Education of the Architect — The Council have referred to the Board the resolutions of the Informal 
Conferences held last Session suggesting that they should be considered in the light of the criticism 
passed by the Conferences on the existing system of education and examination, and the subject is 
now under consideration. 

, Examinations in India , — The questions of architectural education and examination in India 
are being considered by the Board. 
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EEPOBT OP THE AET STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Arthur Keen was elected Chairman and Messrs. W- A. Porsyth and 0. E. Sayer Honorary 
Secretaries. 

The following important subjects were dealt with amongst other matters : — 

The unsuccessful efforts of the Institute as shown by the correspondence with the Bcclesisatioal 
Commissioners, “ trustees for the sale,”, in securing the retention of St. Alphage Church, London Wall, 
induced the Committee further to consider the question of the sale of City Church sites. While it was 
felt that the services of the E.I.B.A. may usefully be placed at the disposal of the Diocesan authority 
in the early consideration of these problems, the hope was unanimously expressed that the architectural 
and historical interest should take precedence of the claims of site values and of the emoluments 
yielded by the union of benefices. Members are therefore requested to keep the Council informed as 
to the occasions when the Institute might make representations to the authbrities Concerned- 

Arising from correspondence with the Editbr of The Field, the important question of War Memorials 
was carefully considered. Amongst many suggestions, the Committee recommended that the general 
treatment should be traditional yet distinctive and that local material and craftsmanship, where 
suitable, should be used. Simplicity and durability are essential qualities. Inscriptions should be 
legible and of refined text. Memorials should, if possible, bear some structural, relationship to the 
buildings to which they may be attached. Scale, proportion and colour are important factors. All 
memorials of this.greatest war of all time should, if possible, possess one common feature distiixguishing 
them from memorials of previous wars. The further suggestion was made that the promoters of large 
public Memorial Schemes should seek the assistance of the E.I.B.A. in conjunction with their own 
professional advisers. » 

As a result of one of the Informal Conferences, the subject of the Control of Street Architecture 
was refeEtred 'by the Council to the Committee for furthering the conclusions of the Conference. The 
Art Committee recommended that the Council appoint a strong and representative committee to take 
steps to arouse interest with architects and others concerned by means of a further discussion and the 
issue of an illustrated report, showing the advantages of direction or control in street design..' The 
rebuilding of streets following ihe Napoleonic wars is a distinctive historic record in British Architec- 
ture, and it is felt that the time has come when early consideration should be given to the lines governing 
the treatment of future street frontage In English towns, and especially in London, which r^l reflect 
the outcome of the great European War of the twentieth century. The Council has decided to appoint 
a Committee fOr this purpose. 

Understanding that the demolition of St. Olave’s Church; Southwark, had been decided upon, 
and that there was no hope of retaining the building on its present site, the Art Committee have 
supported the London County Council in its action to secure feom the promoters of the, Bill before 
Parliament provisions for the re-erection of the Church on another site under qualified supervision. 

EEPOET OE THE PEACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Phe elected officers were ; — Chairman, Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. Gillbee 
Scott ; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Percival M. Eraser and A. Saxon Snell. 

Expert Advice and Architects’ Charges in relation thereto.— The Committee’s report on this matter 
was duly laid before the Council. This report, dealing with matters of the greatest importance, was 
circulated among the Allied Societies. It has recently been referred back with their comments to the 
Practice Committee and is now being reconsidered. 

Sub-CorrmiMms . — The Professional Conduct and the Scale of Charges Sub-Committees were 
reappointed. The Sub-Committee on Scale of Charges have held about thirteen meetings and have 
before them many important matters which are still under consideration. The Sub-Committee on 
Professional Conduct have had no business b^qre them. A Sub-Committee was appointed to consider. 
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the advisability of preparing a pamphlet of iiiRtructions to arbitrators for the guidance of the pro- 
fession. They have held many meetings and the matter is still under consideration. 

Professional Advertising and Etiqicette . — The Committee have considered representations made by 
members upon these matters and have recommended the Council to take action according to the 
circumstances of each case. 

Status of Architects in the East — Members of the Institute practising in the Far East have drawn 
attention to the low status of the profession in that part of the "world and have appealed to the Institute 
to help them to ameliorate the disadvantages under which they have to practise. The matter was 
considered by the Committee, and their views were communicated to the applicants as to what steps 
could he taken with the expressed hope that the action of the Indian PubHc Works Department with 
regard to practice in India would afford an illustration of what might be done to redress their legitimate 
grievances. 

Supplies of Timber after the War , — This most important matter has come before the Practice 
Committee, who have held joint meetings with the Council and the Science Committee to consider the 
supply of timber from the Overseas Dominions and our Allies to meet the deficit after the war, and 
have interviewed responsible officials and representatives of interested parties. The matter is still 
under consideration, and the Committee have in view the preparation of pamphlets and particulars, 
and it is hoped that an exhibition of timbers will shortly be arranged from which valuable results are, 
anticipated. ^ 

Law on Light and Air,— Aii amendment of a far-reaching character has, been proposed by the 
President on this law, which has been referred to this Committee, who have now reported to the Council. 

Vote of Thanhs , — The Committee have placed on record their thanks to Mr. Max Clarke, late Chair- 
man, and Mi^ Matt, Garhutt, late Hon. Secretary, for the valuable services which they have rendered 
to the Committee during their many years of office, and regretting that the effluxion of time necessitated 
their vacating their respective offices. . \ 

Building OvmeVs Use of Drawings . — The Committee are considering cases involwing the building 
owner's use after a lapse of time of his architect's plans for fur&er buildings with a view to avoiding 
payment of further fees, and also the cases relating to ownership of drawings. 

Conditions of Contract — The Committee have been consulted as to the meaning of certain clauses 
in the Conditions of Contract, but no point of general interest has arisen. 

Architects and Esta;te Agency, —"Mmj queries have been raised as to the propriety of an architect 
engaging in estate agency work, and the matter has been considered by the Committee, who haya 
reported to the Council. 

Menibers' Queries . — The Committee have dealt with a considerabk number of queries raised by 
members, mainly bn the question of disputed foes, and they wish to draw the attention of applicants to 
the necessity of attending to the foUowing |)oints : — * 

(a) That concise but detailed statements should bo submitted, accompanied by documents wher- 
ever {mssible. 

(b) That the Committee observe the rule of not coming to a decision upon purely parte state- 
ments.. ' > ' 

(e) That the Committee do not advise members on matters unless questions of principle are 
involved. , 

. (d!) The Coinmittee' point out that the great majority of questions on fees arise in cases where the 
Institute's Scale of Charges has not been adopted as 4 basis, and their experience appears to indicate 
>that such questions would not have arisen had the Institute’s Scale of Charges bean so adopted. 

Personal Matters —Md.ny personal matters haye been considered, but of such a Mature as to 
render any publication undesirable. . 

The late Mr. Edward Greenop . — The Committee have to aokiJOwledge their thanks to the Executors 
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of the late Vioe-Chairnian, Mr. Edward Greenop, who have forwarded a series of volumes of the Pro- 
fessional Notes of the Surveyors’ Institution for the use of the Practice Standing Committee. 

OiJier Biisiness. — Questions as to established custom and practice in various matters have been 
raised by members of the general pubhe, and the Committee sent suitable replies where they considered 
the matter of general interest, although as a rule they consider only queries raised by members of the 
Institute. Many questions arising from the abnormal conditions in connection with labour, supplies of 
materials and Government restrictions, have been dealt with by the Committee, who have taken steps 
to render their opinions authoritative by consultation \vith Government Departments. 

EEPOET OF THE LITEEATUEE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the issue of its last Eeport the Literature Standing Committee have held five meetings. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the Session : — ^Mr. H. H. Statkam, Chairman ; 
Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. Herbert G. Ibberson and Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth, Hon. 
Secretaries. ' - . 

,The Committee have to record with regret the resignation of Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, late 
Chairman of the Committee, owing to his departure from London for service in the E.N.V.B. 

Mr. J. D. Grace [Hon* A,'] has made further valuable presentations of drawings from his collection 
to the Library, These include drawings by the late J. G. Grace of colour decoration of buildings in 
Munich, among which may be mentioned a series of studies of decorative treatment of various apart- 
ments in the Konigsbau, built from the designs of Leo von Kleime. Further drawings by the artist 
himself of Arabic architecture and colour decoration in Cairo and Damascus are of special interest as 
having formed the illustrations for a paper on this subject read before the Institute bjr Mr. Grace 
in 1870. 

Mrs. Gerald C. Horsley has presented to the Library two drawings by her late husband, one 
being a pen-and-ink perspective of the choir of Gloucester Cathedral, and the other a pencil drawing of 
the interior of the cathedral of Siena. ' i 

From the collection of the late Dr. James Burgess [Hon. A.'] Miss Burgess presented ^ number of 
drawings by the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon (afterwards Lord Stanmbre), comprising Archseblogical surveys 
in Egypt and India. The Egyptian drawings consist of a series of plans of Coptic monasteries and 
churches, while the Indian drawings form a valuable record ol the important mosque and the bazaar 
buildings at Gulbarga, Haidarabad, 

A collection of drawings by the late Eeginald Barratt and the late Gerald C. Horsley executed in 
the office of E. Norman Shaw was offered to the Library, but the Committee, taking into consideration 
the fact that the Institute Collection of Norman Shaw’s work was already fully representative, decided 
to present the drawings to the architectural school of Sheffield University at the Tequest of Mr. W. S, 
Purchou, the Lecturer on Architecture at the University. ^ 

Presentations of books have been received from Mrs. Keirle and by the bequest of the late 0. F. 
Merriman [^.]. As copies of a number of the books in these two gifts were already in the Deference 
and Loan Collections the Committee have presented the duplicates to the Library of the Architectural 
Association. 

The following is the Librarian’s Eeport to the Committee : — 

During the twelve months ending the 3l6t March of the present year 223 volumes and 37 pariiphlets have 
been added to the Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions of Societies, and parts of works 
issued in serial form. The drawings presented numbered 139, and prints 34 sheets. 

The number of works presented was 141 volumes and 35 pamphlets. 

Works purchased numbered 82 volumes and 2 pamphlets, of which 17 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Eeferehce Library numbered 2,032. 

The number of books issued on loan was 871. 
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The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was ^7. 

Tbe books issued through the post numbered 134. 

Donations of books, pamphlets, or drawings have been received from Mrs. Gerald C. Horsley, Mr. Benj . 
Ingelow, Professor Patrick Geddes, Mr. A. E. Murray, Mrs. Charles, M. Louis van der Swaelmen, Miss Constance 
A. Baily, Mr. J. D. Grace, Sir lolin J. Burnet, Mr. Ambrose Poynter, The Yale University Press, Pittsburgh 
Architectural Club, M. Pierre Turpin, Mrs. E. Greenop, Mr. Eiske Kimball, Mr. J. Arnott Hamilton, Mr. B. 
Trayfoot, Mr. W. H. Elgar, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., Mr, John Bilson, the High Commissioner, Common- 
wealth of Australia, Mrs. Keirle, the late C. F. Merriman, Mrs. Griffiths, Miss Burgess, the Commission of 
Conservation, Canada. 

Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned : — Cook’s Twehty-five Great 
Houses of France ; Cunningham, Younger and Smith’s Measured Brawings of Georgian Architecture in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1750-1820 ; King’s George Edmund Street ; Gentleman and Gabinet-maJceFs 

Director, do. (Eeprint) ; Ackermann’s Designs for Architects. ■. : 11 Handbook of County Biblio- 
graphy ; Porter’s Lombard Architecture; van der Swaelme? ;■ .'Art Cirique; Mommsen’s I 

Commentarii dei Ludi Secolari Augustei e Severiani Scoperti in Roma, dc, ; Lewis’s Planning of the Modern 
City ; Geddes’s Town Planning in Balrampur, dc. ; Howard and Crossley’s English Church Woodwork ; 
Cox’s Bench Ends in English Churches ; Perrault-Dabot’s Archives de la Commission des Mojiuments Historiques, 
Catalogue des Releves, Dessins et Aquarelles ; Byne and Stapley’s Spanish Architecture of the Sixteenth Century ; 
Ashbee’s Where the Great City Stands ; Cram’s The Substance of Gothic ; Jenkinson’s London Churches Before 
the Great Fire ; Evelyn’s Parallel of the Antient Architecture with the Modern, do. ; Andrews’ Further Problems 
in the Theory and Design of Structures ; Gardner’s Paint Technology and Tests ; Morley’s The Theory of Stmc- 
tures ; Morris’s Lectures on Architecture ; Tra^iscription of the Diary of Nicholas Stone, Junr,, MS. 

EEPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of tbe previous Eeprort ten meetings of the Committee have been held, with an 
average attendance of 10 members, exclusive of Sub-Committees. Mr. W. B. Vernon Crompton was 
elected Chairman, Mr. Horace Oheston Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. Allan 0. Collard and Digby L. 
Solomon were re-elected joint Hon. Secretaries. Mr. John W. Simpson was invited to become a Visiting 
Member, as the By-laws do not provide for the co-opti6n of members by a Standing Committee. 

Last ye^r the Committee wore informed that the use of shell-discard steel was, at that time, 
permitted by the Ministry of Munitions for building purposes, without a permit. Further information 
having reached the Committee since, it was decided to prepare and publish the notes on '' ControHed 
Building Materials ” wliich appeared in the Jouri^aii of March 1918, the restrictions having become 
increasingly stringent. The Committee hope to revise these notes from time to time to bring them 
into harmony with the current orders. 

While tbe Committee think the time may not be ripe for the introduction of tbe metric system, 
they informed the Decimal Association that their suggestion for the Institute to appoint a repre- 
sentative to the Association should be addressed to the Council direct, which led to the election of 
Mr. Searles-Wood on the Executive Committee of the Decimal Association. 

After discussion of a proposal* to introduce additional scientific symbols, submitted by the Insti- 
tution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the Committee advised the Institution to approach all 
the English scientific societies, including the Engineering Standards Committee, with a view to col- 
laboration and to prevent overlapping. 

A proposal to establish a Board of Inventions, with power to issue certificates of approval, was 
not regarded by the Committee as likely to serve a useful purpose under the conditions suggested, 
being more a matter for a Government department to undertake. 

The joint Conference on Steel-framed Buildings having drawn up their Report, the Committee 
have recommended the Council to contribute one-third of the cost of printing it, such contribution 
not to ^xcee(^ £10. 

A full examination of the physical qualities of tiles is in abeyance, though a microscopical test 
of a few samples is now being conducted for the Committee. 
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The Committee’s inquiries and visits with respect to the vibration of belfries have been suspended 
for the time being, though there is sufficient data in hq.nd for a short paper on the subject. 

The Committee are of opinion that the time has arrived for it to be brought into close touch with 
the univemties, colleges, laboratories, and others responsible for the administration of research 
throughout the Empire, and |ias referred the matter to the Eesearch Committee to formulate a 
scheme, which will be presented to the Council in due course. 

The structural damage done to buildings by bombs and shells having been discussed by the 
Committee at several meetings, and interviews having taken place, with the Headquarters’ Staff of 
the Hpme Defence, the Secretaries of the Industrial and Scientific Eesearch Commission and of the 
Eire Preventions Committee, it has been decided to invite members to send in confidential information 
of cases which have come imder their personal observation, in the future interests of the profession 
and the public. A paragraph to that effect will appear in the Jouenau, and it is hoped that members 
wOl collaborate in giving this information. 

In November the Committee recommended the Council to present a petition to the Local Govern- 
ment Board or other competent authority to alter or vary the present Building Eegulations, so as 
tip peamdt approved substitutes to be used. 

A proposal for' the Committee to collaborate with the Tudor Walters Committee on Housing 
Deceived favourable consideration, but has not yet matured. 

The Committee having been asked by an Army officer to advise on the economical reduction of 
noise arising from wooden engine houses, certain recommendations were made, in accordance with 
the Notes which were published in the Jotjenau of Eebruary 1918. 

The Committee having been consulted with regard to the proposed working of certain gypsnm 
beds in Australia were able to assist the applicant to obtain information on the kind of furnaces and 
apparatus required, together with the names of scientific records on the subject generally, and the 
places where gypsum works can be seen. 

Various new books on scientific subjects have been examined by the Committee, and some of 
them recommended for use in the Library. , ^ 

EEPOET OE THE TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

Eour meetings of the Town Planning Committee and six meetings of the Charing Cross Bridge 
Joint Oomnaittee- have been held since the date of th.e last report. Sir Aston Webb, E.A., was re- 
elected Chairman, Professor Beresford Pite Vice-Chairman and Mr. W. E. Davidge Honorary Secretary. 

The proposed Arterial Eoads for Greater London recommended by the conferences of Local 
Authorities and Professional Societies, as mentioned in the last report, were referred by the Local 
Government Board to Sir George Gibb, Chairman of the Eoad Beard, for further consideration and 
report. No public report on the subject has been issued, but the Seventh Annual Eeport of the Eoad 
Board contained a letter sent to the Government Eeconstruction Committee, showing that on fin ancial 
grounds the Eoad Board were not in sympathy with the proposals put forward by the Local Govern- 
ment Board Conference, the opinion being expressed that road crust improvements were of more 
impcntance than proposals for new roads. On the recommendation of the Committee a letter has been 
addressed by the Council of the E.I.B.A. to the Eecenstruction Committee and also to the President 
of the Local Gov'eimment Board urging the importance of these new roads being carried out as early 
as possible after the war, as a necessary accompaniment to the hqusing and other development schemes 
which must iu any case be undertakrai. 

The numerous press cuttings received as to the progress of town planning schemes all over the 
poontiy have proved of great service in enabling the Institute, with the aid of its Allied Societies, to 
keep in close touch with the various municipal authorities. Eepresentations have in each case beep 
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made to the Local Authority with a view to the appointment, of an architect to collaborate with the 
municipal officials in the preparation of the scheme. 

In addition to the town planning schemes brought to the notice of the Allied Societies, several 
schemes in the Home District have been considered in detail by the Committee. In these cases a plan 
of the proposal has been secured and one or more members of the Committee have reported on the 
proposals in detail. The thanks of the Committee are particularly due to Colonel K. C. Hellard, E.E., 
in this connection. 

The Committee are glad to note that the Glasgow Corporation have called into consultation with 
them Mr. John Watson [E.] and Mr. John Keppie [j?.] with a view to a number of city improvement 
and bousing schemes. 

The Thames Side Housing and Development Committee in connection with the Garden Cities 
Association, under the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Crow [J?.], to which two representatives were 
appointed by the Committee, have completed their interim report dealing with the Thames Side Housing 
and dock development and their report will be issued shortly. 

The subject of Housing after the War Las been under consideration by the Local Government 
Board and a technical committee has been set up to deal with the question, on which our Chairman, Sir 
Aston Webb, has represented the Institute. 

The Memoranda of the Town Planning Institute and of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council on the subject of town planning and housing have been under consideration and it is hoped 
, that some simplification of town planning procedure may be eventually obtained. ' 

The Committee also note an interesting publication by the American Institute of Architects’ 
Committed on Town Planning entitled City Flaming Progress^ 1917, which shows in attractive and 
well illustrated fprm w:hat American architects have achieved in city planning. 

Professor Beresford Pite brought before the Committee the heed for the consideration of sites for 
National Memorials in London and other large cities. A number of sites and suggestions have been 
* ponsidered, and on the instruction of the Council the Conimittee is giving further consideration to this 
matter, in co-operation with the London Society. 

■ The Charing Cross Bridge Bill came before the House of Lords’ Committee on the 8rd July 1917, 
when, on the representations of the Institute and the London Society, several very important amend- 
ments were effected in the BiU. The House of Lords allowed the Bill to proceed upon the railway 
oorapahy giving an undertaking that no expenditure in relation to Charing Cross Station, as apart from 
the bridge, shotild be incurred without further parliamentary sanction being obtained ; further, that 
in the event of any. public improvement involving the removal of the existing station and bridge being 
authorised within fifteen years the railway company should not be reimbursed for any expenditure 
" they might incur on the strengthening of the bridge ; also that the railway company should not 
Commence construction of the works above water until the expiration of three years from the passing 
of the BUI, unless the Board of Trade, in the public interest, should require the work to proceed earlier. . 
(See Journal E.I.B.A., July 1917, p. 223.) The opportunity thus obtained for further oonsiderakon 
by the authorities as to the possibilities of the construction of a fine new road bridge, urgently anted 
at Charing Cross, should prove of the utmost value. 

EEpOET bp EESEABCH COMMITTEE EGE SESSION 1917 -18. 

This Oqmmittee, originally constituted as a Sub-Committee of the Science Committee, is now a 
direct Gomnfiitee Of the Council, and consists of eight members, two additional members in the persons 
of Messrs. Walfe baw Matt. Garbutt having been appointed during the past year. A 
: sl^^ii^hening of the Committee by the addition of still further members is at present under con- 
sideration. The Chairman is Mr. Alan E* Munby, M.A. [P.], and Hon. Secretary Mr. Digby L. 
r Solomon^ B.Sc. [A,']. . 
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•The folloMng are some of the subjects which have been dealt with by the Committee during the 
past twelve months : — 

Corrosion of Brass and other Non-Fexrom Metals. — For some time it has been the opinion of the 
Committee that research work should be undertaken in connection with the corrosion of brass, |gun- 
metal, and other alloys used in the building trade — ^with a view either to the discovery of some more 
durable protective covering than ordinary lacquer, or of an alteration in the composition of the 
constituents of brass or these alloys — ^in order to render the finished article less liable to the rapid cor- 
rosion which it suffers under ordinary atmospheric influences as at^resent manufactured, and further, 
in order to dispense with the vast amount of labour which is at present daily expended in polishing 
brass and similar articles. 

As a result of considerable correspondence and many interviews with the Government Advisory 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Eesearch and with the Institute of Metals, a joint Committee has 
now been formed at the instigation of the E.LB.A. Eesearch Committee to deal with this important 
subject, such Committee consisting of three representatives appointed by the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects, three by the Institute of Metals, and three by the Trade. The E.I-.B.A. is repre- 
sented, by the following members of the EeseSl-ch Committee ; — ^Messrs. Alan B. Munby, W. E. Ybrnon 
Crompton, and Digby L. Solomon. 

Glass for Pavement I/ights. — As at present manufactured practically all the various types of lenses 
and prisins used for Pavement Lights and Floor Lights are subject to rapid deterioration by the 
weather and by traffic and hard wear, resulting in flaking and shelling of the surface, with consequent 
great loss of light to those portions of the building which they cover. Investigations have been under- 
taken in this matter at the instigation of the Eesearch Committee in conjunction with the- Advisory 
Council', and a formula has been devised by Professor Jackson, the Government expert on Glass, which 
has resulted in the manufacture of a hard, tough, resistant yet transparent glass by Messrs. Moncrieff, 
of Perth. Sample lenses have since been received by the Eesearch Co mmi ttee from Messrs. Moncrieff, 
of a size to fit the standard Pavement Light Frame in use, and having the surfaces of various finishes. 
These samples are being inserted in one of the busy streets in the City, and records will be taken from 
time to time as to the wearing qualities of these samples. Should this glass prove satisfactory through 
the test of time, it is intended, with the consent of the Advisory Council, to advise the manufacture 
of this type of glass on a large scale. The improvements, which result -will have their effect on the 
enhanced financial value and hygienic condition of basements. 

Eesearch Timber.-— It has been brought to the notice of the Committee that the Advisory 

Council on Scientific and Industrial Eesearch intends to carry out a scheme of research into the 
whole subject of timber, not only with a view to investigating such subjects as the decay of timber 
from dry-rot and other causes, but also with a view to the more extended use of various by-products 
of timber and timber-waste ; , to improvements in the method of rendering various varieties non- 
inflammable ; to methods of enhancing their staining and polishing qualities ; and so forth. In 
May 1916 a considered memorandum was sent to the Advisory Council on the one subject of Dry- 
Eot (a copy of which memorandum has since been printed in the Institute Journal) and recently a 
further memorandum has been sent to this Body on the whole subject of Eesearch into Timber, a 
copy of which second memorandum it is hoped to reprint shortly in the Journal. 

Indian and Colonial Timbers . — ^As a result of representations made to the Imperial Institute a 
joint Committee was constituted in 1916, under the Chairmanship of the Director of that Institute, to 
consider the subject of Indian and Colonial Timbers in aU its bearings. During the year uhder 
review this joint Committee has met frequently, and hak been considerably enlarged. It now consists 
of the Mowing members three representatives from the B.LB.A. (Messrs. Searles-Wood, W. E. 
Vernon Crompton, and Digby L. Solomon), two members from the Institute of Builders, two' from the 
Timber Trade, two from the Furniture Trade, one representative of the Carpenters’ Company, two 
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representatives from the Imperial Institute (one of whom is the Director of the Imperial Institute) 
and Sir Keith Price. It is a pleasure to record that Mr. Searles-Wood has recently been appointed 
Chairman of this Committee. The Committee is now recognised as one of the technical Committees 
of the Imperial Institute, and has already issued an interim report on the subject of Indian Timbers, 
which will be followed later on by reports on timbers indigenous to the other Dominions and the 
Colonies. ^ 

Imjperial Institute Committee on Ornameyital Building Stones , — PoUowihg on similar lines to the 
above Committee a further joint Committee has recently been formed at the Imperial Institute at the 
suggestion of the E.I.B.A. Eesearch Committee, to deal mth the subject of Indian and Colonial Orna- 
mental Building Stones, and two representatives from the E.I.B.A. have been appointed to such 
Committee in the persons of Messrs. Walter Tapper and Andrew N. Prentice. 

Among other subjects which have been under the' consideration of the Committee during the 
preceding twelve months are the corrosion of steel and iron embedded in concrete ; the protective 
power of various paints in reference to the corrosion and preservation of steel and other metals ; and 
the scientific training of architectural students. And at the present time a detailed memorandum 
is under discussion on the subject of Scientific Eesearch in connection with the Building Industry as a 
whole. It is hoped that the deliberations and investigations which are being carried out at the 
suggestion of the Eesearch Committee will lead to results of national value, which mil ,be felt by the 
profession and the trade at large ; and it is intended to publish from time to time the results of such 
investigations. 

EEPOET OP THE AECHITECTS’ WAE COMMITTEE. 

At the beginning of the current year the War Committee had the misfortune to lose the services 
of Mr. Alan Munby as Honorary Secretary. He had spared neither time nor trouble in the business 
pf the Committee, and his work had been of the most valuable kind. He has been succeeded in the 
position by Mr. Arthur Keen. ; 

Some of the Sub- Committees having grown to an unmeldy size, the constitution of them has been 
reviewed. Any displaced members who were not already members of the main Committee have been 
placed upon it. The Executive Committee now consists of sixteen ordinary members representing 
various Sub-Committees and including the Presidents of two Allied Societies. 

Among many matters brought before it the question of Housing of the Working Classes was dealt 
with at some length by the Committee, but when the Institute Committee on Housing "was set up it was 
transferred to that Committee and one of the members of the Executive Committee was co-opted to 

serve upon it. . ^ 

Another matter that has been considered is the scheduling of places of shelter in case of Air Eaids, 
and pommunications upon the subject have been made to the Military and Police Authorities. 

A proposal for setting up a Board to assist architects seeking exemption from military service by 
hearing their cases and appearing before the Tribunals was considered but not adopted. Arrangements 
were, however, made for dealing with cases where parricular cause for action was shown, and in one 
instance the arrangement was carried out with effectual results. 

The work of the Selection Committee is much reduced in amount. Nearly all the men of military 
age in the profession are now in the Services or otherwise occupied ‘under the Government, and the 
efforts of this Committee are mainly directed to helping men to secure commissions and transfers in 
the Army or to finding work of national importance for those who have been discharged or placed in a 
low category. Any information that can be given as to suitable appointments for such men will be 
most valuable to the Committee. Positions for a great many men have been found, but there are 
constantly fresh applications for help in this direction to he dealt with. 
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. The Reorganisation Committee is dealing with many proposals for reinstating men in the profes- 
sion after the war, for securing employment or educational facilities for the younger men, and generally 
for helping all to make up the time lost by them while serving their country. The. Committee is also 
endeavouring to secure from' the Government and Public Authorities appointments or commissions 
for architects whos^ practice has fallen away while they were serving with the Colours. This Com- 
mittee includes the Presidents of the Allied Societies among its memberS'’and it deals with matters 
connected with demobilisation and after- war conditions. 

A Sub-Committee for watching and safeguarding the interests of architectural assistants has been 
formed and is intended to become a permanent Committee. 

The Architectural Association has formed an Information and Employment Bureau for the 
benefit of men coming out of the Army. 

There has been a considerable falliug-off in the number of applications to the Employment Sub- 
Committee, and the actual number of men lately reported as being engaged on independent Civic 
Surveys and other subsidised work under this Committee in London and the provinces was only 
twenty-two as compared with thirty-seven in the early part of 1917, and most of these were men of 
advanced age. , : 

. Special assistance has been given to apphcants in a few cases of particular need. 


REPORT OF THE HONORAIiY AUDITORS FOR 1917. 


■We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts 
and vouchers for the year 1917. We have also examihed the various share certificates held by the 
Institpte and the list of share certificates deposited at the bank, aU of which were found to be in order 
ffcad to with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. 

Wo note with great satisfaction the savings that have been effected in every branch of expenditure, 
the result of which has been that the bank overdraft which on 81st December, 1914, stood at £2,707 
has been stiD farther reduced and now stands at £1,689. Moreover, the estimated surplus for the year 
was £16S, whereas the actual sn^lus worto out at £241, notwithstanding the fact'that a certain s nrfi 
has been used for vfar aUowaheM which '^as not allowed for in the estimate of expenditure. A 
considerable decrease of ihcpme arises from tbe fact that the Council are still remitting the subscriptions 
el Members ahd licentiates who are serving witF H.M. Forbes. ^ A further reduction is due to the 
decreased number of candidates for examination. Income arising from the various Trust Funds, to 
the amount of £420 6s. 6d., has been invested in War securities. These investments will materially 
augment the value of prizes in the Mure. . 

We observe ^at tbe value of the premises stiU stands at the old figure, and presume it is intended 
to have aproper^^luationnmdeinthenear Mure. , ' 

We find tha/ the revenue has been judiciously used and the work carried on in an economical 
manner and in the best interests of the Institute, and we coi^ratulate the staff on the way they have 
performed their duties. . 



Henry A. Saul [F.] 
H. S. East [A.] 




Hon. Auditors, 
» 


, : FINANCES. 


The aoeounfes of Ordinary and . Trust Funds for 1917, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. Henry A. Saul fF.] and H. S. Bast [A.], Eon. Auditors, 
here.foliows .’-iT' ' ' , , , 
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Income, and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31«i December. 1917. 


Exclusive of Entrance Pees and Subscriptions In advance. 

EXPENDITIIEB. i 

To Okbinary Expenditure— s, s. d. £ d. 

Bent 69 5 0 

Bates and Taxes 847 1 5 

Interest on Mortgage 160 0 0 


Gas and Electric Lighting 

Fuel 

Salaries* 

General Printing, Stationery, Sfcarniis, aud 
Petty Expenses ' 

C-i- .• V ’ Ti' *'• ■ 

i-.-.. ■ :\\ . .. ■ 


1076 


104 

2722 


m 13 
6 9 
284 17 
19 16 




• ; ■ . i !t. ; 

I 

Grant to /.r.-'h’*" 

Grant to ‘ 

Grant to L ■ ■ -i - ■■ . 

Bridge Bill) 

Board of Scientific Societies 

Grant to British School at Rome . 


100 

100 

26 

20 

S 


64 

76 

52 


33 5 


Library 

JOURNAI, — 

Beporting 

Printing and Binding 611 11 

Illustrations 23 5 

Postage and Carriage 309 10 


EADENBAR 

Oonfcributlo:.- 

War Comm ■■ \ ' ■ 

MlSOEIiLANEOUS ExP.EN6BS— 

Legal and Accountants 

Presidents of Allied Societies. 
T-’-r:-.'.- 

iVii" ! ■ . ■ : I } 


249 a 
68 16 


977 18 
75 5 
890 9 
255 15 


40 

9 

160 


33 12 10 


Reserve for fine payable at renewal of 

Lease, 

Interest on Overdraft.,. 

Balance of Income over Expenditure for 
year carried to and Indtided in Balance 
Sheet Surplus 


7 

42 


241 6 S 
£7376 4 11 


268 5 8 


* Including the sum of £7 10 3 6s. paid to membem of the staff on service ' 
ak supplementary to their military ivay. 

t By-law' 82 provides tluit " The Boyal Institute shall, in each year, 
coiitributc to any Xon-.Mctropolitaii Allied Society not more than 
one-fourtli of the anuiml aubscTiption paid to the Royal Institute by each 
memlKU- thereof who Is aUe a member of Such Society, in respect of and 
for his sul)?cription thereto : Imt in no event almlf such contribution 
apply in the case of any om* luombev to more than one Allied S0<de^.** 

Safi^rt, I^ONS dfc Oo., 

Chartered Aocouutanta. 


INCOME. 

By Ordinary Income— 

Subscriptions. 

683 Follows at £4 4« 

Ditto Arrears 

Ditto on Account, 

981 Associates at £2 2-^.. 

Ditto Arrears 

89 Hoa. Associates at £2 2«, ..... 

Ditto Ditto Arrears 

1238 Licentiates at £1 la 

Ditto on Account 

Ditto Arrears 

Beinstated Members ................ 


Journal and Kalendar — 

Advertisements 

Sales of Journal and other Publications. 

Examination Fees — 

Statutory 

Preliminary 

Intermediate ; .... 

Special and Pinal 

Licentiates 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2868 

12 

0 

92 

8 

0' 

17 

1 

0 

X956 

2 

0 

197 

8 

0 

81 

IS 

0 

10 

10 

0 

1299 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

113 

19 

6 

10 

10 

(1 

214 

0 

3 

in 

11 

7 

7 

7 

0 

88 

4 

0 

97 

13 

0 

63 

0 

0 

60 

8 

a 


TIse of Booms — 

B.I.'B.A. Tenants , , . . 
Grissell Legacy- 
Interest on War Loan , 


CVe 


«. d 


6648 6 6 


326 17 10 


306 12 0 
80 0 0 
15 8 7 


£7376 4 11 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct, m April 19TB. <j nfsf \ Audilms, 


Dr. 


Balance Sheet of Or^Thary funde^ Decemheri 191t. 


LIABILITIES. 

To Sundry Creditors— £ a. d. 

Sundry 693 17 1 


8 . d. 


Mortgage Interest 
Bent , 


Reserve for fine payable on renewal of Lease 
Examination Fees aaticlpatory of election 

Subscriptions receimi in advance 

Banlr Overdraft 

lieutenant Francis Grlssidl Tjcgacy Fund . . 
Surplus of Assets over Liabilities (subject 
to Valuation of Premises and realisation 
of Debtors and ftiibscriptions in Arrearj 


40 0 0 
17 10 0 


751 
70 
66 
98 
1639 16 
600 0 


7 1 
0 0 
3 0 
9 XI 
3 
0 


36269 1 2 7 
mm 17 10 


HOTK 


A i^ne ot £7 annum la payable every 14 years in respect of the 

S remises under a Lease from the Corporation of the City of London. 

folice of renewal must be given at Michaelmas, 1921, and the fine 
of £98 paid. 

SAvrERV, flo.Na A Oo., 

CharteriHl Accountanta. 


ASSISTS, 

By Frmhfef 

(Subject to a Mortgage of £4000 at 4 per 
cent.) 

(Grisusell Legacy) £526 8«. 5 per 

cent. War loan. 

DeUor$, Bent, Adveitlsemente, <fec. 

iSttftflcnplfujts In Arrear for 1917 and pre- 
viously 


£ ^ 
35622 


Ct. 

du 

7 t 


pO 0 0 
^7 10 0 

2870 0 8 


£39389 17 10 


Examined with the vouchers and found to he isorreOt. Uh AprU 1918, 



Mtvenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended Zlst Decemher 1917. 


is>t. ' , 

£ 8. d, 

ASHPlTEn PEIZB FtTND ^ ^ 

To purchase of £20 6 per Cent. War Loan 19 0 0 

Cc. 

£ s. a. 

By Balance from last Account 9 6 10 

By Dividend on £805 Is. 8 d. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

Debentures (1922) 9 3 0 


By Dividend on £76 8s. lid. ^ per Cent. War Loan 2 11 8 

By Dividend on £20 5 per Cent. War Loan 0 10 ll 

21 12 6 

21 12 5 

ANDERSOir AND Wkbb :— 

To purchase of £25 6 per Cent. War Loan 23 15 0 

To purchase of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds .... 10 0 0 

.To Balance carried forward. 3 11 2 

By Balance from last Account 14 9 10 

By Dividend on £68 6 s. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

Inscrihed Stock (1942) 2 6 6 

By Dividend on £594 18s. id. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

Debentures (1922) 17 17 0 

By Dividend on £56 6 s. id. 4i per Cent. War Loan 1 18 0 

By Dividend on £25 5 per Cent. War Loan 0 14 10 

37 6 2 

87 6 2 

AaTHiTR Gates Legacy :~ 

To purchase of £45 5 per Cent. War Loan 42 15 0 

To purchase of £20 5 per Cent. National War Bonds .... 20 0 0 

To Balance carried forward 4 10 10 

By Balance from last Account 26 10 2 

By Dividends on £1160 4 per Cent. N.E. Railway Preference 

Stock 34 16 0 

By Dividend on £137 18s. 7d. 4i per Cent. War Loan 4 IS 0 

By Dividend on £45 5 per Cent, war Loan 1 6 8 

67 6 10 

67 5 10 

DONALDSOK Testimonial Fttno 

To Balance earned forward 5 15 4 

By Balance from last Account 4 18 10 

By Dividend on £72 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con- 
solidated Preference Stock 0 13 2 

By Dividend on £12 4s. 7d. 4| per Cent. War Loan 0 8 4 

6 15 4 

5 16 4 

Donation Fund ^ ^ 

To purchase of £40 5 per Cent. War Loan 38 0 0 

To Balance carried forward. 5 13 9 

By Balance from last Account 39 18 5 

By Dividend on £76 8 s. lid. 4J per Cent. War Loan 2 11 6 

By Dividend on £40 6 per Cent. War Loan 1 3 10 

43 13 9 

48 IS 9 

GonwiN Bitesary:— 

To purchase of £25 5 per Cent. War Loan 23 15 0 

To purclmse of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds .... 1000 

To Balance carried forward. 1 17 3 

By Balance from last Account 2 11 9 

By Dividend on £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. 

Stock... 30 18 0 

By Dividend on £44 6 s. 4J per Cent. War Loan 110 0 

By Dividend on £25 6 per Cent. War Loan 0 12 6 

85 12 3 

35 12 3 

GrISSEU:. LEGACY! — — 

By Balance from last Account 15 15 1 

To Balance carried forward 9 6 11 . 

By Dividend on £20 Os. 8d. ** B ” Annuity Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway 11 6 2 

By Dividend on £20 7s. Bd. 4J per Cent. War Loan 0 13 10 

By Dividend on £20 5 per Cent. Warden 0 11 10 

28 6 11 

^ 28 6 11 

Owen Jones Stfpe 2 ?tship:— 

To purchase of £107 9 a* 6 d 5 per Cent, War Loan . 102 5 0 

To purchase of £10 5 per Cent, National War Bonds .... 10 . 0 0 

To Balance carried forward. 3 3 10 

By Balance from last Account 11 6 4 

By Dividend on £2128 SDdland Railway 2i per Cent. De- 
hATifiiiTft StOfik 39 18 0 


By Dividend on £1247 G.W. Railway 5 per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Stock ..... . 46 15 3 

Bv Dividend on £393 16s. 8 d. 4 J per Cent. War Loan 13 9 2 

By Dividend on £107 9s. 6 d. 6 per Cent. Wax Loan 3 10 1 

Bv discount on purc-haac of War Loan 0 30 0 

116 8 10 

115 8 'lO 

Pggin Memobiaii Mr» 

To purchase of £47 1 'i/f . : >■ u- C- » ; . Wy r Loan 45 5 0 

To purchase of £10 5 i-'m- . Nisv^n.-ial War Bonds .... 10 0 0 i 

To BaThTtfin earrift*! forwaTvl , S13' 

By Balance from lagt Account 21 17 0 

By Dividerid on £1070 L. <fe N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con- 


Bv l)ivI(li:T‘.d ois £\'t 9s. 9d. IJ per Cenl. War Loan ....... 0 10 6 

By Dividena on £47 36s, 6 per cent. War Loan 1 6 9 

57 0 3 

67 6 8 

SAXON SliEiiii Bequest r— 

To pnrcis.. C.r f 20 r* ri-iil. W* 0 ’ L--.ari 19 0 0 

To Till 5 (:l‘!|■. N.i'’ ! Wat Bonds .... 20 0 0 

To i’mla'.ciT fifii i :rw:,,:vl 7 4 0 

By Balance from last Account 20 7 7 

By Dividend on £698 4s. New Zealand SJ per Cent, Stock . . 18 6 6 

By Dividend on £204 10s. M. 4^ per Cent. War Ixran ..... 6 18 0 

By Dividend on £20 6 per Cent. War Loan 0 11 11 

46 4 0 

46 4 0 

TiTE Legacy Fund 

To purchase of £36 6 per Cent. War Loan 83 6 0 

To ''■>irch,r:-T r,; £10 ft c^r C*;nt N;:!,> 0 nft} War B.'jrs.Is 10 ' 0 0 ' 

To Ihsl'i.! Tarried hu-A-jrd 2 11 11 

By Balance from last Account 21 10 1 

By Dividend on £1150 2 i per a- ' . C ; • 21 11 4 

By Dividend on £51 I2s. 6 d. 4 J r r. ■ . v. : ■ I <■ s-i 1 14 10 

By Dividend on £85 6 per Cent. War Loan 1 0 8 

45*16 11 

46 16 11 

WiMPERjs Bequest * — 

To purchase of £35 6 per Cent, War Loan 88 5 0 

To purchase of £ 10^6 per Centi, National War Bonds .... 10 0 0 

To Balance carried forward. 6 18 10 

By Balanco from last Account 18 19 7 

By Dividend on £1024 18s. 8 d. Melropolitan Water Board 

8 Cent. B ” Stock 28 1 2 

By Dividend on £202 8s. &d. per Cent. W'ar Loan 6 16 6 

By Dividend on £36 5 per (^nt. War Loan .1 6 7 

£60 3 10 

£60 8 10 - 

Saepery, sons <fe Co., ' " ' ' 

Chartered Aocountaats, 

» 


lExftmined with the vouchers and found to be correct, m ApHl 1918. | If 
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„ J T»nTrrt!t ■R'rfW'n . 

To ■' ■ . .. South Walos 

•' ■■ . es (1922): Yalxio 

■ \ I 

£76 8«. Xld. ; 

fy T>er Cent. War Itoan. v ‘ * 

(>;;’. i)^i. ritures (1922) : Value 
„jV i per 

■ "‘r's-or; j- ■ ' \ ■ 

v'’:- fviii: ^ 

'■ 0 ; 'i ».. :■ ('•,* !■.♦■■. 

5’- ;5 5 J.M- re::i . Nai i-mal War Bouds^ 

Balance at credit t. ■’ ^ ; 

TO Aejhitb Oms ,• . . ■ _ ' . ■. . cent. 

Capital — ^£1160 Is * ■ .. 

Preference StoOi^, . ' ; .iTJ? . 

- ; 1 Kynh' Loan 


Balance Sheet of Tract Fande, Zlst December 1917 - 

i 

HZ e. d. £ «. <£• j n..v,- 7 r.r^rrf end other Beonitttes.^tog 

By K y^y ■.- , ^ inveatod at this 

41 ao of War Savings 


280 18 0 
76 X 8 
18 15 0 
2 12 0 


Oo^flcates at coat 

By *Pa7ilc i—" ^ 


Gte 

£ d. 


9818 11 11 


D5 7 6 
75 0 0 


i’»’' ", 

al. crc'ls- *^5 Hi ^ 

'iSSw * . 

‘'('vm. Stock. 

■' ,V ■'■ •' i'- ■ ■• '■• 

£4f6nr^'S:w«toan:;:::;:::'.: 

£25 5 per C&nt, Wot Loan. . ^ ^ 

to War sayto^ . 


IN : AT,' FIIHI) :— 


547 

6 

6 

! 

46 

1 

2 


56 

0 

9 


23 

8 

9 


10 

0 

0 


8 

11 

2 

686 B 4 

85S 

8 

0 


. 187 

4 

9 


. . 42 

3 

9 


20 

4 

0 

10 

0 

10 

1062 7 4 


53 6 8 

12 8 4 . . 

6 15 4 71 4 4 

76 1 3 

87 10 0 

jl I m 0 0 


772 10 0 
44 1 7 

23 8 9 

38 16 0 

' 17 I 390 12 7 


' • . : ■ ■. ■ I V ■ ‘* ■ 10 OT 

'5 1 «'■ I )i>ii' I'lltpr. 10 

£20 i-i sj. -1 5 War Loan. 

, £2,1 a xr CIIM- )'\^‘-’*-:'V£-”A0TOmt:‘.r. 

^ ■ V V ;■ .. : '.' ■.? bukd:— 

at sS 

•,V,'!,;:„!.;-‘ct^Tcau .;f yrjmeyamt .... 
Ti> BiciN Bailway 4 wr 

““SSrooo'eolWatcdWwoce StoS: 

' ^2 ''^4 «m\d. ..... 

twia,V« M;c.l-:lil0( l!.>^c..»c .Xcconot .... 

;;iii).i‘ io^r. U. IV r;*r (IfUi- ■'ii' ••;;;; 

i‘.2d .'• per ar • ;, ' ■:‘..Vi.’i« ..... 



■ ' ' '^i&S^ist 1917:. vatt!: 

■ it 5 S si: • • • • 

gSanraUwdit rf Acconat .. . . 

Wrd 8 per Cent. « nooee . » _ 

lit 5 Stt Va«owi Wir-:^ndi:;:'- ■ 

BaianM at credit of Bo^n™ •'■ccount . • • • 

TO Snv Jaavis SWXDE.^f'tSHir :- • _ _ _ 

Balance In hand 


295 9 10 
20 6 7 
18 15 0 
9 6 11 


1074 12 30 


1172 8 8 
396 15 9 
100 15 2 
38 15 0 
10 0 0 
. 8 8 10 2796 


791 16 0 
16 8 2 
44 16 3 

I I 864 1 8 


502 U 1 
203 9 11 
IS 15 0 

^ I g 752 B 0 


626 15 0 
51 7 4 

82 16 3 

, ^2, 11 31 r 723 10 6 


620 1 S 
201 8 2 
82 36 3 

^6 13 10 370 19 11 


76 0 0 
£9943 10 6 


£0943 19 5 


Saiw»ry; Sojrs i 00.* . 
Obarteted iLccormtaip^. 


J 06 W.* I 

AccountanU. . . ! <HWK A.8AWty-lW4B«cr.. 
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The Council submit a rough Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the year 
ending 31st December 1918, exclusive of Entrance Fees : — 


ORDINAUY EXrEXDITUBE. £ s. d. 

Bent, Bates and Taxes, &o ilOO 0 0 

Gas and Electric lighting 85 0 0 

Fuel ; 100 0 0 

Salaries 2775 0 0 

G-^nrrf:! rrint’r.’, rsr.il Tcttv Expenses. . 300 0 0 

lixiiiii.: i:' ! 15 0 0 

1 1 (ri- ■r’iii;: fir yl W .‘.jis 295 0 0 

Advertisements,.....,. ' 20 0 0 

Examination Expenses ■ 65 0 0 

General Bepairs 100 0 0 

Hre and Aircraft Inauranca. 70 0 0 

Grants 300 0 0 

Library 76 0 0 

The JotmHAi, 1050 0 0 

The Kaiendar Suppibaebnt 75 0 0 

Contributions to Allied Societies 400 0 0 

Presidents of Allied Societies 10 0 0 

Legal 10 0 0 

Accountants 80 0 0 

Miscellaneous 186 0 0 

Interest on Overdraft 40 0 0 

Special Items : — 

War Oommittee and Civic Survey 160 0 0 


£7200 0 0 


OBDINABY IXCOME. £ t. d. 

Subscriptions and Arrears 6600 0 0 

Sale of Publications 100 0 0 

Advertisements 200 0 0 

Examination Fees 800 0 0 

Use of Booms 80 0 0 

Dividend on Grissell Legacy 20 0 0 



Privy Council’s Sanction to Suspension of Bye-Laws. 

At the Council Chambeb, Whitehall, 

The 12th day of April, 1918. 

By the Lords of His Majesty^ s Most Honourable 
JPrwy Council, 

WHEREAS by the Charter of the Royal Institute 
of British Ardbiitects, dated the 28th March, 1887, it 
is provided that the Royal Institute may from time 
to time hy Resolution of a General Meeting, confirmed 
at a subsequent General Meeting, which shall be held 
not less than 7 and not more than 28 days after the 
former Meeting, make and adopt such Bye-laws as may 
be deemed expedient, and may in the same manner 
vary, suspend,' and rescind any Bye-law;^ : Provided 
always that no suchBye-lawsshaUbe of any force or 
validity whatever unless and until they have been 
approved by the Lords of BEs Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able Privy QoHUoil : 

And whebeas the Royal Institute did, by Resolu- 
tion of a General Meeting held on the 4tliMarch, 1918, 
confirmed at a General Meeting held on the 25th 
March, 1918, suspend Bye-laws Nos. 27 to 35 (inclu- 
sive), 46, and 50 to 54 (inclusive), so far as the said Bye- 
laws govern the Annual Election of the Council, the 
Standing Committees, and the Honorary Auditors, so 
that the Council, the Standing Committees, and 
Honoraiy Auditors, elected in June, 1917, should 
remain in office till the 30th June, 1919, provided 
always that the Allied Societies mentioned in the said 
Bye-laws and the Architectural Association should he 
represented on the Council by their Presidents in 
accordance with the said Bye-laws : 

And wheeeas the Royal Institute has submitted 
the said Resolution to the Lords of the Council for 
approval : 

NOW, THEREFORE, Their Lmdships, having 
taken the said Resolution into consideration, are 
hereby pleased to approve the same. 

ALMERIO FITZROY. 


War Restrictions on Building. 

^ The following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute to the Prime Minister : — 

April Zrdy 1918. 

Sib, — I have the honour to inform you that the 
subjoined resolution,* which I am directed to submit 
for the consideration of His Majesty’s Government, 
was passed by a General Meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects on the 7th January last and 
has received the approval of the Allied Societies of 
the Royal Institute throughout the United Kingdom, 
and of the Architectural Association, the Institute of 
Scottish Architects, The Surveyors^ Institution, the 
London Master Builders’ Assopiatipn, the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation, and the British Fire Prevention Committee. 

' In view of the serious importance of the question to 
all connected with building, I am directed to express 
the hope that the ^ Reconstruction* policy of His 
Majesty’s Government may support the views ex- 
pressed by the resolution of the Royal Institute. — I 
have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

6. Nobthover, 

Bor the Secretary. 

That in view of the important interests involved^ 
this Institute should^ in conjunction with other bodies^ 
take steps to represent to the Govermnent the serious 
objections to the continuance after the declaration of 
peace of the present War restrictions on building.'^'* 

Formal acknowledgment of the letter has been 
received from Downing Street. 

Structural Damage caused by Bombs from Air-Craft. 

The Science Standing Committee, having had under 
consideration in the interests of the public and of the 
profession the structural damage done to buildings 
by bombs dropped from airefaft and shells, are collect- 
ing evidence on the subject with a view to codifying 
the information thus obtained for the use of architects . 
Members of the Institute, in London and the Pro- 
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viiices axe therefore invited to send detailed informa ~ 
tion of cases , that have come under their personal 
observation to the Hon. Secretary of the Science 
Standing Committee, 9 Conduit Street, *W. Such 
information will he treated as confidential, as it cannot 
be published by individual members or by the Insti- 
tute without the knowledge and consent of the Home 
Defence and Home Office Authorities. 

The Institute and Allied Societies at Birmingham. 

In the January issue of the Journal a brief notice 
appeared of the meeting of the Joint Committee of 
representatives of the H.I.B.A. and of the Allied 
Societies held at Manchester on 12th December last. 
This was the Committee’s second meeting, the first 
having been held in London last October. The third 
took place at Birmingham on the 20th March. 

As with its predecessors, the Birmingham gathering 
was very representative, the B.I.B.A. being repre- 
sented by the President, Mr. Lanchester and Mr. 
Searles-Wood, and the Allied Societies by the following, 
mostly Presidents : Mr. W. A. Harvey (Biriningliam), 
Mr. John B. Gass (Manchester), Mr. E. Percy Hinde 
(Liverpool), Mr. George T. Brown (Northern, New- 
castle), Sir Frank W. Wills (Bristol), Mr. Adam F. 
Watson (Sheffield), Mr. S. Perkins Pick (Leicester), 
Mr. J. Cook Bees (South Wales), Mr. James B. Dunn 
(Edinburgh), Mr. L. Nitchen (York), Mr. Lewis F. 
Tonar (Exeter) ; Mr. Isaac Taylor, Hon. Secretary of 
Allied Societies, Mr. Alfred Hale, Hon. Secretary 
Birmingham Association, Mr. G. Northover, for 
Secretary B.I.B.A. The meeting, which lasted well 
over three hours, was held amid the .'..‘■"■■"..LI- -.-v.t- 
roundings of the Winter Exhibition ‘‘s' ib-;'' 
Society of Artists at their Gallery in JNew Street. 
Among matters discussed were the Eevised Scale of 
Charges and a Scale for Housing Schemes; some 
suggested amend'ments in the Council resolutions 
respecting Professional Conduct (Kalendar, page 
70) ; the Bevised Conditions of Contract ; the 
desirability of a model Agreeinent between architects 
and building owners ; the Bevised B.I.B.A, Charter 
and the question of Begistration; Government control 
of Building and Building Materials, &c. The outcome 
of Oorifiu'cuoc' will appear in the Committee’s 
report to the Council, which will shortly be published. 
The social side of the meeting was practically a 
repetition of the Committee’s enjoyable experiences 
at Manchester. The visitors were the recipients of 
the very kind and generous hospitality of the Bir- 
mingham Association at the Queen’s. Hotel, where 
they were put up for the visit. In the evening the 
Association gave a dinner in their honour, Mr. W. A. 
Harvey presiding, supported by several members of 
the Association, among them Mr, John Cotton, the 
oldest surviving Pugin Student (1869) and ,the only 
architect Hon. Associate B.I.B,A., to which class he 
transferred on giving up practice a few years ago. 
The day of the Dinner happened to be a meatless day, 
but the cook at the Queen’s was equal to tiie occasion 


and left nothing to be desired. After-dinner speeches 
were contributed by Mr. Harvey, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Searles-Wood, Mr. Lanchester, Sir Frank Wills, Mr. 
Cook Bees, Mr. Crouch (of Messrs. Crouch, Butler & 
Savage), and others. Not the least valuable and 
agreeable part of the visit was the after-dinner in- 
formal mingling together of hosts and guests in the 
smoking-room, affording as it did an opportunity for 
an interchange of views on questions upon 'which, 
though they are held in abeyance during tlie War, 
nevertheless call for immediate consideration if action 
is to be taken quickly when peace is restored. 

These provincial meetings have been interesting 
episodes in the history of the Institute, and will 
remain pleasant memories to all who took part in 
them. There is no question but that the use and 
influence of the Institute are greatly furthered by 
such gatherings. They help, too, to cre^ete a bond of 
brotherhood which will ultimately bring about that 
unity which is so greatly needed in the highest 
interests both of architecture and of architects. 

Suggestions for the Treatment of War Memorials. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.B.A., Sir Aston Webb, 
B.A., Sir Hamo Thornycroft, E.A., Sir Thos. Brock, 
B.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, B.A., Mr. Beginald Bloin- 
field, B.A., and Mr. Charles Sims, B.A., appointed 
by the Boyal Academy to consider War Memorials, 
offer the following suggestions : — 

L Designs should be obtainod either by calling in a 
oompetent'artist, or hy competition ; and in the event of 
a oompoliiion bc-inc held, whether open or limited, a pro- 
f<T J'.ii*,! I .in i>!-- be employed as assessor, -who should 

bo consulted as to the site and the conditions of the com- 
petition. 

2. The site of the memorial, especially if in the open, is 
of vital importance. Any odd place will not do, and advice 
should be taken as to the suitability of the site before de- 
signs are obtained. In large towns, for instance, a memo- 
rial should not be so placed as to obstniot traffic ; on the 
other hand, it should occupy a position sufficitmtly con- 
spicuous to bo worthy of its object and the value or din- 
advantage of existing buildingwS as a background should be 
considered in deciding- its position. 

3. Yffiere the memorial is to take the form of sculpture, 
or arclixtectiire, the question of material should be deter- 
mined (a) by the amount of money available— for 
bronze, marble, stone, or wood ; (&) by local conridarations 
where these exist. If, for example, there is a suitable and 
durable local stone this should be used in. preference to 
stone imported from a distance ; and if such stone is used, 
due account must he taken of its qualities in the design, 

4. In smaller towns or villages the setting of the memo- 
*rial, the approaches to it, and its immediate surroundings 
should be carefully considered, and the cost of laying out 
the site, when necessary, should he included in the scheme. 
The effect of a memorial is often entirely destroyed by the 
want of a careful laying out of the site. 

5. Where memorials are proposed for the iutmior of 
churches or public buildings, whether in sculpture, archi- 
tecture, stained glass, mural paintings, votive lectures, 
tapestry Bolls of Honour, or wall tablets, careful regaxxl 
should bo paid to the scale and character of the architec- 
ture of the building and to any adjacent monument. 
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0. The lettering of all inscriptions should be carefully 
studied* and should be legible. A bold Roman typo, or 
the Italian lettering of the 16th century based on it, is the 
t 3 rpe. most sui table. 

7. In all memorials simplicity, scale, and proportion 
should be aimed at rather than profusion of detail or ex- 
cessive oosthness of material. It is the imaginative &.nd 
inteEectual quality of the work that gives it its final value. 

The Committee would be willing to give further advice 
in particular oases if "ur-r. f dr “ T’- 

be addressed to the S ■ iN'; . ' ■ ■ _ . I’i' .-i: 

Gas Factories in the Upper Reaches of the Thames, 

On the motion for the second reading of the Brentford 
Gas Bill in the House of Commons on the 20th March 
!Mr. Burns did good service in calling attention to an 
attempt to smuggle through in a private Bill, brought in 
purely for financial reasons to meet war conditions, a 
proposal for the acquisition by the gas company of a site 
on the Tham^ at Chiswick on which to erect buildings for 
gaswoj^ks. Early in the war an endeavour had been made 
by the company to get a Bill through Parliament with the 
same object, but it was thrown out by the Lords. Mr. 
Bums said that the site, 185 acres in extent — i.e., twenty 
' times the area of the Houses of Parliament, terrace 
included — ^with an extensive river front, was proposed to 
be used for gas factories. If the scheme went through, he 
said, it would destroy for all time the amenities and 
appearance of this charming district. The same com- 
pany’s gasworks at Kew Bridge showed what these hideous 
erections had done for that neighbourhood right opposite 
Kew Gardens. London had twenty- two gas factories, 
twelve of them on the Thames, and most of them in the 
wrong places. The utihsation of a picturesque area in 
the upper reaches of the Thames for such purposes should 
never have been permitted. Mr. Burns pointed out that 
the proper place ideafiy and theoretioafiy for these erec- 
tions was east of London Bridge, not west of Putney 
Bridge. They would be much more conveniently placed 
there, for coal would be cheaper and bigger vessels could 
come up without the intoiwention of the bridges and 
without obstruotihg Hie Iraflic. By Ins unceasing vigi- 
lance in these matters Mi;. Burns has earned the gratitude 
of all who are concerned for the general amenity and 
well-being of London and its environs. 

Mrs, Waterhouse. 

The death is announced, at Yattendon Court, Berks, 
at the age of dghty-three, of Mrs. Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
widow of Alfred Waterhouse, RiA,, President R.LB.A. 
(1888-91), Royal Gold Medallist (1878).- The Times of 
the 6th inst. in its obituary notice says : Water- 

house came of n. rlistinguidied f ai iiily of Friends, her father 
being John iir.d ihc. In b- Thomas Hodgkin, the 

historian of ‘ Italy and Her Invaders/ being her brother. 
Widely and wisely read, she had marked literary gifts, ^ 
which she put to good use both an anthologist of n ^ 
grave and philosopMo kind and as a v. riior in jui 
homilerio vein. She also wrote ocon-siunnl w-tv-. jind if. is 
not here out of place to record that -ome (Jig.'ufi'.'d lines, 
entitled: ' In Mwpotamia/ and signed by the initials 
E. W./ which appeared in these columns in Pbbniary, 
1916, were written by her. , She wa,s manied to Mr. 
Waterhouse in i860, and after his death in 1906 she con- 
tinued to live in the house which he had built at Yatten- 
don, where for her many habitual acts of kindness she will 


be much mourned. Her eldest son is Mr. Paul Water- 
house, his father’s partner and successor, and her eldest 
daughter is the wife of Mr. Robert Bridges, the Poet 
Laureate.” 

War Risks : Reinstatement of Buildings : Fees. 

The following Scale of Fees has been laid down by 
the War Risks Insurance Office ; — 

(«) In the case of structural damage 
preparation of plana, 6 per cent. WL - . .• < 

exceeds £500 and the nature of the work requires quantit.it‘s 
to be taken out a further allowance of per cent. 

(b) In the case of other damage to buildings an allowance 
in resx^ect of the services of an architeot or surveyor, 
2J per cent. 


MINUTES. 

At a fully constituted Special General Meeting of the 
Royal Institute held Monday, 26th March 1918, at 5 p.-m., 
Mr.. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair, the Minutes of 
the Meeting held .4th March 1918, having been printed in 
the JoTTENAXi, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary, it was Resolved that the Resolution passed 
4th March with reference to the suspension of By-laws , 
relatin'T t'' ”*’he Anr.un^ page 120] be confirmed. 

The : ■ 


NOTICES. 

Annual General Meeting, 6th May. 

The jitmual (General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
will be held Monday, 6th May 1918, at 5.30 p.m. 
precisely, fox the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held Monday, 25th March 1918 ; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time. . / 

To consider the Annual Report of the Oouncil for 
the official year 1917-18 (printed on foregoing pages, 
and copies of which will be available at the meeting) . 

Election of Members, lOth June. 

A.ppifc'atious for mombcr^hiD have been received from 
tbe r'il’i'iwine 

As Fellow. 

Horn ; AarHm Joan ILicentiate^ who has passed the 
Qualifying Examination for membership], of 19 
Silverwell ^ Street, Bolton and “ Wendenham/’ 
Atherton, hear Manchester . — Proposed hy JoJm B. 
Gass, Paul Ogden, Isaac Taylor. 

‘ ^ . "i 

As Hoh. Associate. 

West: Rev. Geouqf. HbubIsrt, B.I), \ Associate 1871- 
1917], of Seisley Vicarage, near Stroud, Glos. — \ 
Proposed hy the ConneiL 

Notice of any objection tq the nomination of the above 
gentlemen mtu^t bo sent to the Council on or before 6th May, 


Contents of this Issue, page 
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Wardrobe Place, Doctors* Commons. 

A surviving fragment of Dondph as rebuilt immediately after the Great Fire. 

THE REBUILDING OE LONDON AFTER THE GREAT FIRE OF 1666 . • 
i B7 Walteb Geoege Bell, F.R.A.S. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 4th March* 1918. 

I HAVE iiothing to say this afternoon upon the Great Eire pf London beyond a very few words, and 
I will ask you to go with me direct tp the ruins, with one word of caution upon the way. In any 
measure of the public calamity one must not be misled by tfio mere area of the City and its 
Xiberties as they lie to-day embedded in the vast masses of buildings that we call Lend pn» Like all 
European capitals at the time, Eestoration London covered small ground, and that thickly. To the 
oiti 2 ;en of Charles II. the City and its Liberties were London, and in truth there was not very much else. 

A considerable aggregation of houses stretched out towards Olerkenwell and Shoreditch ; a line 
extended by Lincoln's Inn Kelds, laid out in the previous reign, and Oovent Garden, and b^’' the Strand 
to Westminster ; hbuses were built in Holborn towards St. Giles’s, then literally ** in the fields, rad 
eastwards was a thin line from the City to Eatoliffe and Wapping. The nucleus of all was the City, 
which was the commercial and manufacturing and shopping area of the capital. It was the part most 
densely populated. Any estimate of numbers presents great difiSculties, but from such sources of 
information as are available I believe that the entire population of Greater London, including West- 
minster, when the Eire struck the City was well under 600,000, and may not have exceeded a round half 
million . The burden thus fell upon a comparatively small concourse of people, and as a catastrophe the 
Fire of London was worse in its effects than a like event would be to-day, for fire insurance was then 
unknown, and the 13,200 houses destroyed, and vast quantities of goods and furniture consumed 
within them, represented to their owners a dead, irrecoverable loss. 

The extent of the destruction is shown in Hollar’s so-called Sutveigh of the ruins. In reality 
it is a print based upon the careful survey by the six surveyors, the fringe of houses left standing 
being drawn in. Vertue’s well-known print has the same basis.. 

The flames started between one and two o’clock on the mormngof Stxnday, September 2nd,, 1666, 
in a baker’s shop in Pudding Lahe, close by Old London Bridge, and burnt that day till midnight to 
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Dowgate west, and a little below Bridge east. It was a riverside fire and nothing more. On Monday, 
the second day, the flames crossed Cannon Street and burnt up Gracechuroh Street into the City, 
destroying Gresham’s Eoyal Exchange, Comhill, Lombard Street, and the rich merchants’ houses 
thereabout, and' a long arm sped west by the Thames-side to Baynard’s Castle and BlacMriars. 
Tuesday, the third day, was the most terrible day of the Great Eire. In twenty-four hours the 
flames spread with appalling rapidity over an area larger than the whole extent of the 'ground cleared 
by the Eire on the two preceding days. Elames crossed Oheapside and reached London Wall at 
Cripplegate on the north, and burst through the western City gates of Aldersgate, Newgate and 
Ludgate, destroying nearly the whole of Fleet Street and part of Inner Temple. Fortunately the 
high east wind, which had driven the Eire onwards, dropped latedhat night. 

On Wednesday, the fourth day, there were large fires at Cripplegate, in Cow Lane, Smithfield, 
in Shoe Lane and the massed houses north of Fleet Street, and at night a second outbreak in Liner 
Temple, which was almost entirely destroyed. 

On Thursday, September 6th, ihe fire was out, but flames and smoke continued to rise for 
days, and even weeks after, among the goods smouldering in the demoHshed warehouses, in cellar 
stores, and on the heaped river wharves. 

, The extent of the destruction I fear is but poorly expressed in figures, formidable though they are : 

436 acres of crowded City property were burnt, comprising 18,200 houses, in over 400 streets 
and courts ; 

^ St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 

87 City churches (three of which were afterwards repaired) ; 

Guildhall, the Sessions House, Customs House, and Royal, Exchange ; , > 

Newgate and Ludgate Prisons, the Fleet Prison, Bridewell, and Wood Street and Poultry 
Compters ; . 

Three CSty gates (damaged) ; 

44 Companies’ halls. 

The King, on September 13th, issued a Royal Proclamation forbidding building until. orders 
for the new City could be prepareid, Mean^yhile plans for a model London were hastily devised. As 
none of these could be carried out, I ydll deal with, them briefly. The best known is Sir Christopher 
Wren’s. It was an excellent plan,- apd bhe sees in it the great architect’s desire to obtain long vistas 
alongwhioh he might most affectively bring into view his churches apdtowers and spires. Two perfectly 
straight main roads, each to be 90 feet in width, ran through thp^^City west to east, from Ludgate 
to Aldgate and frona Ludgate to the Tower. Ludgate was to come down, and iu its place would be^ 
raised a great triumphal arch in honOur of Gharles II., the guilder of the new* London. Another 
straight street, 90 feet wide, traversed the City north to south, from Cripplegate to Queenhithe. A 
great open quay and profnenade was proposed along the Thamesrside, from the Tower to Temple 
Gardens. .Adequate roads served London Bridge, k relined Oheapside ran straight from Newgate to 
the Royal Exchange. A fault of the plan is that the angle Of the diverging highways west to east left 
a quite inadequate site for St. Paul’s, and it seems inconcfetvahle that Wren would have been content to 
build his Cathedral on ground hardly spacious enough for one of his larger parish churches. 

J ohn Evelyn’s ideas werb quite different, thoughin broad outline his plan is nOt dissimilar to Wren’s. 
His model City is more Continental in style, He banished the whole of the shipping, warehouses and 
wharves to the Surrey side of the river, and laid out his town with straight streets and many open 
spaces, in ^vhieb last piazzas should he constructed and fountains play. AH burial grounds were to 
be outside the City wall, and there, too, the iims, for the acpoimmodatton of country carriers and 
travellers were to be situated. Those of a trade were to be ggofiped together. The booksellers, 
for instance, were to he gathered about the Cathedral. He proposed considerable levelling of ground, 
utilising the rubbish to fill up the Thames fpreshore, so that his City stood always upon the water, . 
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Evelyn placed his triumphal arch and grand entrance to the new City east, upon Tower Hill, not 
west. 



Sib OhbiStOpher Week’s Modbb Plan foe eeboildino London. 


.^ve’ given us a typical modem American city. This we are happily spared. It iound^^some favour 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. < 

Valentine Enig^t’s plan — areally it is no plan at all — calls for mention only because’of its novel 



, -John Evelyn’s Plan foe Bebuildino London. 

proposal of ainavigable canal, wiidi, entrance ;feom the Thames at Billingsgate, thence going north 
into the City to Eenofaurch Street, and tuiahig west via Lothbury and through the wall above 


A wiater of terrible seveiity, Idie cold&t known for iDoeny years, added to' the miseries and 
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privations of the homeless people. The frozen Thames was pacFed with ice. Eents for the houses 
left standing reached unprecedented heights. It was February, 1667^ when the Act for Eebuilding 
the City was passed ; in March the City Surveyors were authorised to buy stakes for setting out 
the streets ; in April they staked the first of the highways near St. Paul’s ; in May the staking out 
of plots for house-building began — the rigours of winter and the necessity of clearing away the 
enormous accumulation of debris that covered the ground having caused this delay after the legislative 
measures were ready. 

The City that arose out of London’s ashes was built under the nominal supervision of Wren, but 
his personal attention was small, his time being mainly given to his'churcbes and Cathedral and 
public buildings. He left to Hooke and the City Surveyors the business of measuring, adjusting and 
setting out the ground for the streets and private dwelling. Sir John Denham, the Cavalier poet, 
having the office of Surveyor-General of His Majesty’s Works and being irremovable, the King created 
for Wren the new post of “ Surveyor-General and Principal Architect for rebuilding the whole City, 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and all the principal churches, with other public structures.” Wren 
was but thirty-four years of age when he assumed the greatest burden ever placed upon one architect’s 
shoulders. 

On Denham’s death in 1669 Wren himself became Surveyor-General of His Majesty’s Works, 
and five years later he received his knighthood. 

The important Act for the Eebuilding of the City of London (Stat. 18 and 19 Chas. II., c. 8) I 
need not enter upon in detail, for it was dealt with in an admirable paper by Mr. Davidge On “ London’s 
Bygone Budding Acta,” read to this Institute in 1914, and printed in your Jouhnal.’" The peril of 
fire always present in a city of timber-built houses having received most emphatic evidence in the 
recent destruction of London, the Act directed that no house should in future be built save of brick 
or stone. Four types of houses only were allowed in the new City. For each the thickness of brick 
walls, heights from floor to ceiling, sufficiency of party walls, scantling of timbers, and much other 



First Sort. Second Sortr *trhird Sort, 


Fronting By-Streets Fronting Streets and Lanes of Fronting High and 

and Lanes. Note ^d the Eiver of Thames, Principal Streets. 

Roofs of these three sorts to he uniform. Fourth or Largest Sort not fronting on a street or way, 
height of storeys optional, hut not to exceed four storeys in addition to garret and cellar. 





detail were set out in scheduled tables. The drawing here reproduced, showing sections of the first 
three types of houses, I take from Mr. Davidge’s paper. 

The Act is of considerable length, and with the Additional Building Act, three years later, it 
should be carefully read by those desirous of knowing the conditions in the new City. It made 


• Vol. XXI, 3idaer. pp. 333-369. 
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provision for the straightening of streets, the widening of others, and the reduction of steep acclivities. 
Its labour clauses are highly important. Labour by City ‘‘ freemen ’’ alone obviously must have 
been insufficient for the many thousands of dwellings and public buildings that had to be raised. 
Accordingly the guilds in the building crafts were despoiled of the cherished monopoly they had 
enjoyed for centuries. Workmen from any part of the Kingdom were by the Robuilding Act made 
free to work in London, any law or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. Those labouring in the 
rebuilding of the City for seven years were to receive the freedom. Combinations of workmen to 
raise wages or of manufacturers to raise prices were forbidden. Wages and prices might, on complaint 
by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, be fixed by the Judges. . ^ 

There are several houses still standing which were erected under the Rebuilding Act passed 
within six months of the Great Fire. In Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons, there survives a 
charming corner of London as rebuilt inimediately after the Great Fire, with its trees and shade and 
strong sunlight, which stands to-day largely untouched. Three little shops in Cheapside, at the Wood 
Street corner, are still more familiar. They were built in 1687, as a tablet upon the rear wall tells, 
and are the only surviving examples of “ the first and least sort of building,” of two slories, for 
by-streets and lanes, authorised under the Rebuilding Act of 1667. Each house consists of two rooms 
only, one above another. Standing three together to-day, there were originally four. They happened 
to come upon such important frontage as Cheapside by reason of the fact that the site is very shallow, 
only a few feet, and insufficient for larger dwellings. 

A corner house in Watling Street, known as Old Watling Restaurant,” a type of the second 
sort of building, of three stories, “ for streets and lanes of note,” authorised under the Rebuilding 
Act, happily still stands in the City, and to my mind it is one of the best examples of the dweUing-house 
and shop of Charles 11. that we have. It dates from about 1 668-70, and it has been claimed for it that 
it was the first house built after the Great Fire of London. That claim, I must allow, has been shared 
by a good many others. 

Another familiar house in Cheapside is No. 87, which has on its wall the stone sign of the Chained 
SAvan. It is a type of the third sort of building, of four stories, ‘‘ fronting high and principal streets.’ 
A modern tablet has been placed upon it stating that this is the only house in Cheapside whiiah escaped 
the Great Fire. If that be so, we may congratulate the builder upon the sagacity with which he was 
able to forecast the clauses of the Rebuilding Act passed six months after the Fire. • 

In that wholly delightful building, No. 84, Great Tower Street, we have what is, I think, the finest 
surviving example of the house built immediately after the Great Fire. It is a type of the fourth sort 
of building authorised by tlie Rebuilding Act, or City merchant’s mansion house, of the greatest 
bigness.” The elevation speaks for itself. On the ground floor you find the merchant’s office still 
in use exactly, I imagine, as it must have been in early Georgian days. What were originally the 
merchtot’s dining-room and ante- rooms extend the full length of the first floor, and contain some rich 
carving. This house is one of the treasures of the City, and in the careful hands of my friend Mr. 
Yeatman, whose enthusiasm for its preservation is certainly not less than my own, I am glad to know 
that no harm is likely to befall it. 

Other City houses are standing of the period of rebuilding just after the Great Fire of London. 
In Godliman Street, close by St. Paul’s, is a comer house now used as the Faculty Office. The curious 
timber framing amidst the brickwork, as it appears to be in the actual building, is at the present time 
covered with cement, and wliether there are timber beams behind or not I cannot sa3^ There are 
houses in Crane Court, Fleet Street, one of which is excellently preserved and bears over the door the 
date 1 671 , and in Racquet Court, Fleet Street. A tall house in Savage Gardens presents no particular 
architectural features, but is one of the few ancient houses spared by the Port of Jvondon Authority 
when making their great clearance about Tower Hill. Then a picturesque corner^ building in Milk 
Street, Cheapside, is knowii, no doubt, to many of you. - A pair of fine old Ikhiscs, now used as one, 

. . 0 
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fills the back of Bo-w Churchyard, Cheapside, and must date very close to the Kre. Others besides 
these may be^een in a walk through the City streets. 

The Canons’ houses at Amen Corner stand on the site occupied by the Royal College of Physicians 
which was destroyed in the Great Fire. The College abandoned the site in 1670, and the buildings, 
now enlarged at the rear, were erected shortly afterwards. 

The greatest aid in the rebuilding of London was unquestionably that given by an Act of Parlia- 
ment which ha§ been little appreciated and understood — the Statute 18 and 19 Charles II., chap. 7, 
which set up the Court oi Fire Judges. Any three or more of his Majesty’s Judges were authorised to 
hear and determine ah differences between landlords, tenants, occupiers and others concerned, of 
buildings burnt or demolished in the Fire, with appeal to a Court of sefen J udges. The broad principle 
of the Act is set out in the significant words of the preamble, a sentence of which reads : “ And jor 
that it is just that everyone concerned should bear a proportionable share oj the loss, according to their 
several interests ... be it enacted,” etc. The Act was, in fact, the negation of all law. All rights of 
parties enjoyed under leases or bonds lapsed ; the Court first sought to ascertain, not upon whom the 
onus of rebuilding fell under the lease, but whether landlord or tenant was best able to rebuild speedily, 

and acted equitably between the different interests. 

■Where the landlord was without means to reinstate the tenant in his dwelling, the Court would 
give the tenant leave to rebuild at his own expense, compensating him by an extension of the term of 
his lease and a reduction of rent. 

■Where the tenant w^as broken in fortune, the Court would cancel his lease and relieve him of 
liability. 

Where landlord and tenant were alike mined, London’s interests were protected by a provision in 
the Rebuilding Act that any sites not built upon after lapse of three years should, after nine months’ 
notice given, bo seized by the Lord Mayor aaad Aldermen and sold to a builder, the proceeds of sale 
going to the landowner. This power of seizure was twice postponed by subsequent Acts of Parliament, 
and, in fact, it was never exercised. 

The Fite Court decided some hundreds of disputes,' and its influence was far reaching. Other 
thousands of differences were amicably settled ; the knowledge that it was open at any time for the 
tenant to appear without charge before the Judges checked the rapacity of the grasping landowner, ' 
inducing him to aocfept terms, lest worse should befall him. 

London after the Great Firo remained for a.deca'de, and then for a second decade, a city marked 
all over Wth ruins. . 

It is plain that Parliament had no conception of the immensity of the task which confronted the 
citizoua in restoring London. Its only ffiianqial contribution was the Coal Dues, which themselves 
were partly borne by the distressed citizens, so little assistance did they receive. The shilling duty 
originally imposed brou^t in to Midsummer Day, 1670, close upon four years after the Fire, only 
£82,630. The sum was ludicrously iasufficient, and that year the Coal Dues were raised to 3s. per ton 
and the term extended to twenty years, till 1687 ; in fact, they survived over two centuries until 
repealed by Lord Randolph Churchill in our own time. Accumnlations of the Coal Dues over long 
years paid for St. Paul’s, for Wren’s City churches, for many public buildings and for street improve- 
ments. If we complain of the grime that since has gathered about the waUs of St. Paul’s and elsewhere, 
let us in honesty remember the vast debt that London owes to coal, the one source of revenue which 
made possible the fulfilment of all Wren’s majestic conceptions that are still our heritage. 

All Londoners know the Fire Monument, though little, perhaps, of the inscriptions upon it ; but 
one of these has been so often repeated that this at least should be familiar. “ London ” (it says) “ rises 
again, whether with greater speed or greater magnificence is doubtful, three short years complete that 
which was considered the w'ork of an age;” 

Til three years ! It is not true, and the statement has done incalculable mischief. This boastful 
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legend, has belittled the vast work accomplished by the citizens, making it appear as nothing ; that in 
three years a new London complete, richer and more magnificent, stood on the ground over which the 
flames had ravaged. I have to tell a plain tale, extracted with much labour from .surveyors’ returns, 
from building accounts, the minutes of the City Corporation and craft guilds, and memoirs and letters, 
of how after long effort — ^and not in three years— the task was carried to completion against difficulties 
that might have seemed insurmountable. 

The Fire, destroying 486 acres of City property, swept away in four days much of the City revenues 
and the revenues of the Livery Companies. Merchants were reduced in fortune, and many ruined. 
The City Corporation, with commendable enterprise, shouldered the task of restoring order out of the 
chaos, always importunate for mone 3 r, but happily with credit good enough for a loan. Its treasury 
was filled and emptied vicariously. Loans to the King were outstanding, and only with the greatest 
difficulty were collected. 

Yet much was done by aid of loans, fines, receipts from the Coal Dues, and other sources. I 
mention the chief of the public buildings, enough to throw over the three years’ legend. The new 
Eoyal Exchange, built at the joint charge of the Mercers’ Company and the City Corporation, was 
opened in September 1669. Guildhall was under scaffolding nearly ten years, as the work went on 
continuously till December 1675, the expenditure then having totalled £37,422. Newgate was patched 
up sufficiently to serve its historic purpose as a gaol till 1670, when the work of new building was begun 
in earnest, and five years later, in 1676, was completed. Ludgate was repaired and its prison rebuilt 
between 1670 and 1673. 

In the matter of private enterprise the Livery Companies, to their enduring credit, led the way in 
the rebuilding of London. The disaster feU upon them with crushing severity. Forty-four of their 
halls were burnt, and only seven, so far as I can trace, escaped the flames. Their first thought was the 
restoration of their halls, and the task was begun in many cases before the dwelling-houses and 
warehouses of individual liverymen could be rebuilt. It was financed by subscriptions and loans from 
the richer members, by sales of property left standing, the sale or pawning of plate, and assessment 
upon members. ♦The Fire of London reduced a large proportion of the Companies to penury ; their 
revenues from City endowments were lost, benefactions and pensions had to be withheld, and many of 
them never thereafter recovered their prosperity. 

Samuel Eolle in the spring of 1668 estimated that there were then eight himdred houses rebuilt 
in the fire-swept area ; some thought more. “ It is,” he.said, “ an ill prospect, and a ghastly sight, 
for those who look from the balconies or tops of their stately new houses, to, see ashes and ruinous 
heaps on every side of them — to see ten private houses (besides churches and public halls) in the dust 
. for one that is raised again.” The larger number of buildings erected on the ruins were let to alehouse 
keepers and victuallers, to entertain workmen employed about the City. In Cheapside and other 
centres of commerce merchants had built dwellings, but refrained from going into them until the 
neighbourhood be increased, fearing thieves as well as unprofitable trade.* 

That is a picture of London nineteen months after the Great Fire, which, as I have already stated, 
destroyed 13,200 houses. Eolle’s. estimate of eight hundred new buildings is probably over rather than 
under __th6 mark, for up to December 1667 the City Surveyors had staked out foundations for houses 
only in some 650 odd cases, so slow had been the' recovery after the Fire. But a period of greater 
enterprise was at hand. I give only a summary of the figures. 

In the first six months of 1 668 a beginning was made with the erection of 1 ,200 houses, the progress 
(.made inmew building, as might be expected, falling off towards winter. 

In the spring of 1669 a somewhat larger number of new houses were under scaffolding than in the 
previous year, in round numbers about 1,400. . 

* The RehuiUing of London, 166S. 
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This rate of construction was continuous until the autumn of the year 1670. 

Thereafter it greatly slackened, and labour, being less in demand for private dwellings, was 
diverted to .the erection of public buildings and churches. In estimating the progress made in 
rebuilding the City as a whole, it must be borne in mind that at this time — autumn 1670, four years 
after the Jire — ^not more than a dozen of the forty-four Livery Companies’ halls destroyed by the 
flames had been rebuilt and placed in use, and that the Guildhall, Custom House, Blackwell Hall (the 
City’s cloth market), the prisons and the gates were also unfinished. Not one of the eighty-four City 
churches destroyed had been replaced. The decision to build the first of the churches was taken in 
1670, and in that year a start was made with fourteen of their number. 

Labour in the building trades gravitated to London from all parts of the Kingdom. 

The King, to encourage rebuilding, remitted the Hearth Tax for seven years on houses newly built 
in London. Land frequently passed to new ownership, or, where the freehold was retained, the 
building tenant was allowed a peppercorn rent for a series of years, or a reduced rent for the term of a 
lease. A common basis of valuation of City land was that the annual site value was one-third of the 
combined rental of house and ground.. In places where street improvements gave land lying back an 
important frontage its value rose to as much as 16s. a foot. Values change : in our own day £50 a foot 
has many times been paid for freehold City sites. 

Most divergent views have been held concerning the relative cost of building under Charles II. 
and to-day, and some have thought that prices have advanced three, four, and even five times. A 
basis of comparison, and thereby some idea of the charge of rebuilding London, can only be obtained 
from priced accounts pf labour and materials. A key to the solutionnf this problem is forthcoming in 
the discovery by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, among the Eawlinson MSS. at the Bodleian Library, of 
Wren’s complete building accounts for the City parochial churches. Mr. Weaver recently read a 
paper before the Society of Antiquaries on these accounts, and he had the good fortune to inspire 
Mr. William Lunn, senior partner of Messrs. Widnell & TrollopP, to undertake the laborious task of 
pricing all the items in the construction of two important churches at the rates prevailing just before 
the European War. . # ^ 

The result is somewhat surprising- Wren’s building cost for St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, was 
£15,473. The church could be built to-day (materials and labour, that is) for no more than £38,500— 
an addition of 160 per cent, to the original cost. St. Stephen Walbrook, which is held by so many 
architects to be the finest of all Wren’s churches, cost Wren £7,652 ; to-day the contractors’ bills would 
amount to £16,408 — ^an addition of 100 per cent, to the original cost.- The larger percentage of increase 
in the case of St. Mary-le-Bow is due to the more extensive use of masonry in that church. It is the 
small details of these bills, the sums paid to individual craftsmen, and the prices of bricks, timber, 
plaster work, painting and carting, that are most informative upon the cost of rebuilding the citizens’ 
houses. 

Labour, as was to be expected, accounts for the larger part of the increase. The unskilled labourer 
of the Eestoration received Is. 6d. per "Working day of ten hours. To-day he would be paid 7s. 6d. 
Skilled craftsmen’s w'ages were equMly low. Carpenters were content with 2s, 6d. to 8s. 6d. per day, 
according to the worl:, where to-day the payment would be 11s, 8d. Bricklayers receive three times 
the wages paid by Wren ; skilled masons slightly more. The great increase in wages has been 
compensated in part by cheapening in the manufacture of materials and use of machinery. Ironwork 
remains at about the same price, the plates, bars and rods now turned out by rolling mills having at the 
Eestoration to be forged by hand. Brickwork per rod has advanced from £5 105 . to £17, bricks 
per M from 145. to £1 I65. Wren used lead very generously. Its price per cwt., with labour, has 

risen from 175. 6d. to £1 IO 5 , ; plain plastering on walls, per yard, from 7d. to I 5 . 2c?. The only item 

: — — , — 

* Printed in Vol. IxvL, p. 1. 
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actually less in cost to-day than in the latter half of the seventeenth century is painting, which for 
three oils per yard was 1,5., and now is lOd., the advance in painters' wages being more than compensated 
by the improved manufacture of colours. I hope I have made it clear that these are standard prices 
before the labour and market disturbances caused by the Great War ; prices to which we ma}" — or may 
not — ^return. 

After, the Fire of London the Surveyors reported 13,200 houses destroyed. Land was taken for 
widening streets and establishing markets ; alleys were abolished. Much slum property, wooden 
hovels built back to back, which are unduly dignified with the name of house, gave idace to more 
sanitary brick dwellings. Larger buildings were favoured ; and for all these reasons it is unlikely that 
'the houses newly built in the City exceeded nine thousand in number. The reduciion is strikingly 
large, and indicates that the improvement of London after the Great Fire was more important than 
has been generally conceded — much larger, in fact, than I had been prepared for ; but I have been 
compelled to accept these figures after perusal of the accounts of payments for staking out foundations, 
which apparently are complete. 

There are several contemporary estimates of the loss occasioned by the Great Fire of London, the 
most detailed of which places it at £10,788,500 in then money valuf'S. In this estimate the 18,200 
houses burnt are taken one with another at £25 rent at. the low rate of twelve years’ purchase, a fiat 
rate valuation of £300 each. Interest was high in Charle>s TI.’s time, 8 and 9 per cent, being not 
uncommon, so the average of twelve years’ purchase may not be far out. 

The flaw in all calculations is the impossibility of striking any but an approximate average of the 
cost. In a little handbook, The' Purchaser's Pattern, published in 1676 for guidance of builders and 
investors, example is made of the third sort of house, for important street frontages like Cheapside, / 
four stories high with additional garrets and cellars— a house, for instance, like ** the Chained Sw^an.’* 
It says the cost of such a building cannot exceed £400. Taking £300 as a flat rate of the actual cost of 
each of nine thousand houses, and two and a quarter as an average ratio of increase in building cost 
to-day, we arrive at £6,075,000 as the burden bome-by the citi; 2 ens in x'ebuilding their houses expressed 
in modern money values. 

Funds from public sources collected, like the Coal Dues, over areas larger than that swept by the 
Fire restored the City’s public buildings that were destroyed, and mill the passage of many years 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the City churches also. State funds met State losses, as at the Custom House 
and elsewhere ; the Crown from its widespread revenues made good its devastated property in 
London ; the corporate guilds rebuilt their halls, though often reduced to penury ; but whence came 
the money for rebuilding the thousands of private houses consumed in the Fire I frankly confess 
I do not know, xmless it be the stocking hoard. The fact of the accomplishment remains. There was 
no scheme of public assistance. 

It was an agC when large affairs of commerce were conducted without banks, without iixsurance ; 
a time when the careful merchant stored his money bags under his own roof, jealously guarding them “ 
against theft. The diligent reader of Pepys’s Diary is kept informed how Ixis money bags exiDanded in 
bulk and in number, the golden guineas hoarded away, first in hundreds, then in thousands — the bags 
of gold that ho carefully removed to Woolwich away from the peril of the Fire, as no doubt did many 
another City merchant when the threat came near his house. The City merchant saved, unlike the, 
spendthrift courtiers in the West-end. Time and again, as the long experience of City loans has 
shown, the merchants’ hoard bore the national burdens, and now it came out to restore the burnt City. 

' After the first shock and paralysis caused by the Fire ‘there followed a period of a few brief years 
when rebuilding made rapid progress. London, living largely upon the capital which flowed out with 
much prodigality, appeared outwardly to be prosperous. But such appearances were entirely illusory, 
just as appearances are to-day in the midst of the European War. At the close of the period 1G68-78, 
when the rebuilding had gone so far that the commercial needs of the capital were for the greater part 
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satisfied, trade was gravely depressed. Dwellings and shops were unlet, wanting tenants. It is 
startling to learn that there should have been in 1672, as a contemporary vyriter asserts, whole streets 
of houses new built within the City standing nninliabited, “ and no person so much as asks the price 
of any.” 

An address by the citizens to Parliament in the year 1674 sets out that houses in the City still 
empty and sites yet unbuilt upon numbered three thousand, being nearly one-sixth of the total in the 
City and Liberties. Large sums of money formerly employed in trade had been withdrawn for 
rebuilding ; moreover, many City traders had settled in the out-parishes, and, finding the burdens 
there lighter, would not return. 

A city of nine thousand houses newly built rose out of the ruins, and a curious thing is that not 
one architect’s name is identified with it. At other times architects of genius have stamped their 
names upon their style and generation, but. the greatest opportunity ever afforded in domestic 
architecture, at least in this coimtry, by the rebuilding of London, passed without producing any 
notable man. Sir Christopher Wren there was, of course — but Wren, engrossed with so much other 
work, didnot bmJd the nine thousand new dw'elling-houses, nor does the name survive of any designer. 
The model of the brick house ha“d been evolved in earlier years by Inigo Jones and John Webb, whose 
buildings display complete mastery in the use of brickwork for plain wall surfaces ; and the general 
principles they set out were followed with few modifications in the streets of new houses erected after 
the Great Fire. 

Four classes of buildings only were allowed under the Bebuilding Act,, and the specifications 
secured a uniformity so conspicuously lacking before. But it would be folly to imagine that the new 
City was built on four architects’ drawings. There was great variety in the proportions of houses 
and in simple decorative treatment. Eubbed brick for window dressings, as well as for other 
arohdtecttual features, had ’been introduced about the time of the Eestoration, and its use was much 
, developed. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Commons, in an order of 8th May 1667 instructed the 
Surveyors to encourage all builders, ” for ornament’s sake,’? to employ rubbed brick in theinomaments 
and projections on the fronts of buildings, and to make their plain surfaces of bricks neatly vfrought or 
rubbed at discretion. Artistic care wm lavished upon highly decorated doorways and the detail of 
eaves under the roofs. Balconies stood out to the high streets from the fronts of the larger houses 
— they were required by the Act, The signs again swung over the footways. The pretty casement 
windows of the old City were restored ; though the sash frame was known, its' use was not general till 
at least fnrsand -twenty years later. The bow shop-window, so admirable a feature of eighteenth- 
ccjitiiry London, came in with the Georges. 

The City was repopulated long before the new churches were ready for the people, fourteen 
churches only had been completed by 1678, twelve years after the Fire, besides three repaired, five 
others being far advanced. By the year 1688 London possessed twenty-five Of its new churches, 
'seventeen others being nearly finished. It was then seventeen years after the Fire ; three churches 
were but lately begun, and there were still six others awaiting to be commenced from the foundations. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral still required twenty-seven years for completion. Facts like these, added to what 
has -been said concerning the time required for the public buildings and streets of new houses, make 
ridiculous the claim upon the Fire Monument that London, more magnificent than ever, was restored 
complete in the short span of three years. Of course, no one with any gift of inquiry could have taken 
it seriously, but it has done much evil. ' . 

The sanitaiy improvement of London which followed the Great Fire is too large a subject to He 
dealt with adequately at the end of a paper of this length. The Act of 1671 is London’s sanitary 
charter. It enlarged and made permanent powers which had been given tentatively in the Bebuilding 
Act. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council were authorised to nominate a body of persons 
who should be the sole sanitary authority for the City. They were to appoint the places for all sewers. 
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drains and vaults, and be responsible for their scouring and for the pitching and paving of streets. 
All other commissioners whatsoever were forbidden to meddle in these matters,. Th(*y had authority 
to charge the cost upon the owners of all houses benefiting, and to make assr^ssment of a sanitary tax 
on the several Wards from time to time, London at last had a central, effective and all -eiii bracing 
sanitary authority. I do not suggest that the conditions thereafter prevailing would bo considered 
satisfactory to>day, but they were a noteworthy advance on the previous state. It may not bo true, 
as old writers asserted, that the Great Fire, by burning deep down into the ground, burnt out the 
Plague which had become harboured in the soil ; but to the destruction of so many streets of dark 
and evil timber- built houses, falling or fallen into decay, and the opening up of the worst areas and the 
general sanitary improvement which followed, we owe the fact that for two and a half oenturios never 
again has the Plague visited London. 

I am conscious of having omitted a great deal in an endeavour to cover so much ground within 
the space of a single paper ; but may I say that the results of this inquiry in greater detail will be 
available, I hope before long, in book form for your members who may be interested in the subject ? 


DISCUSSIOlSr ON THE FOEEGOING PAPER. 

The President, Mr, Henry T. Hare, in the Chair. 


Mr. PHILIP NORMAK, LL.D., F.S.A, : I have 
much pleasure in proposing a cordial vote of thank 
, to Mr. Bell for his interesting paper, I have alway 
respected his attainments in London topography, 
from the time when I read his book on Fleet Street, 
and found that he had been diligent enough, and 
fortunate enough, to hit off a fact which my friend 
the late I)i% ; Wheatley and other members of the 
Pepys Glub had failed to discover, though they 
would have ^ven their eyes to do so, namely, that 
the immortal Samuel was born in the parish of St. 
Bride, Now that he has turned his attention to the 
subject of the Great Fire I am sure he will work at it 
with the same thoroughness he has shown in produc- 
ing his book on Fleet Street. Some of tlioae ])re8ent 
may regret that Wren’s plan for rebuilding London 
was not carried out after the Fire ; but I do not qiiito 
agree with tloat. No doubt he would have made of 
it a fiiie city, but he would have swept away many 
things of great interest. We should have lost the 
historic streets, and the historic sites of churches 
and Companies' Halls, probably also the iinbumt 
, portions within the walls. I think therefore that, 
on the whole, it was better for us to have the City 
rebuilt as it was than on Wren's plan, or even on a 
modification of it. In one respect he showed him- 
self nearly two centuries ahead of his time, that was 
in his suggestion of extra-mural burial, which did 
not become the law as applied to the City until after 
1850, According to his original plan there was to 
have been an esplanade from the Tower of London 
to Blackfriars, and the Halls of the twelve Great 
Companies would have been united in a Square by 
the Guildhall. There is .a slight question about 
what he really proposed in this respect j for in the 
Fmerdalia ‘‘a late Oritick,'^ quoted with approval, 
after mentioning that Wren had plan'd a long and 


broad wharf or quay," adds that he *■* there design'd 
to have rang'd ail the Halls that belong to the several 
Companies of the City, with proper Warehouses for 
Merchants between, to vary the Edifices, and make 
it at once one of the most beautiful and most useful 
Ranges of Structure in the World." Perhaps he 
meant to place the numerous halls of the lesser Com- 
panies there, and they "would have looked fine along 
the river front. I have\,been studying the City Hails 
a good deal in a desultory way, and venture to remark 
that although Eimes, in his account of Sir Christopher, 
names him as the architect of something like a dojsen 
of them, I have never yet been able to discover that 
he designed any Hall in the City, but as a rule they 
were rebuilt in wiiat we might call Wrennian stylo. 
It has been sometimes said that Merchant Taylors' 
Hall was designed by him; nowadays, however, 
we know that this was not the case. By degrees 
it has been diacovert^d, partly during mpairn and 
excavations, partly through the researches of Mr. 
H. C. Hopkinson, a past Hasten that, although in a 
district round which the Fire raged fiercely, the ban- 
queting hall, t?ie medieval cellar and crypt escapd 
with no very serious damage- The general plan and 
to a large extent the. masonry of the hail belong to 
the latter half of the fourteenth century ; the kitchen . 
W'as a little later. A few other isolated buildings 
within the area supposed to have been dcjstrojed by 
the Great Fire escaped. One that I knew must Ixava 
been jiist on the borderland. This was No. i Coleman 
Street, adjoining the offices of Messrs. Colb Sons 
(now Trollope & Colb), pulled down and the site 
absorbed by them about tbc year 1896. There was a 
room on the first floor of that house wbieh^ was dis- 
tinctly Jacobean in style. I made a drawing of it, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
funds at Wren's disposal for the rebuilding of City 
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Clinrches %vere limited, thus it happened that, where- 
ever he could, he utilised the walls and towers which 
remained. The lower parts of several towers of 
Wren’s churches still in existence obviously belonged 
to the former building, for instance tliose of St. Anne 
and St. Agnes, St. Andrew Holborn, St. Mary Aldcr- 
♦manbury, and St. Mary Aldermary. When one of 
his churches has been destroyod, an act of vandalism 
which I hox3e will not occur again, important medieeval 
reinaius have often come to liglit. For instance, 
when the church of St. Michael, Wood Street, was 
pulled down, which to outward appearance was a 
very plain building, no more than an oblong apart- 
ment with a tower at the west end, it was shown to 
liave had originally a south aisle, arnl when the plaster 
was nmioved, the ground stage of the tower was 
revealed almost intact as part of a building which, 
from documentary evidence, we know to have been 
erected on a vacant piece of ground bequeathed for 
that purpose under a will dated 1429-30. Tlie walls 
also (’ontained much ancient masonry and encaustic 
tiles, and many fragments of mediaeval glass were 
dug up. Much the same thing occurred at St, 
MichaeTs, Bassishaw, destroyed immediately after- 
wards. The tower was also of the fifteenth century. 
Chalk foundation walls camo to light, and at the east 
end of the south aisle I saw the entrance to Sir John 
Gresham’s vault, and read the inscription on it. He 
was mrele of Sir Thomas, ancestor of the Leveson 
Gowers of Titsey, and died in 1557, Mr. Bell has 
described the rules laid down for the building of 
four types of house of varying degrees of impor- 
tance after the Great Fire, and has shown us on 
the screen examples df such houses still remaining. 
The list could be extended. For jnstance, there is 
the so-called '' Old Mansion House,” No. 73 Cheap- 
side, said to have been occupied by a Lord Mayor 
during his term of office before hhe building of the 
present Mansion House. In modem times it was 
Mr. Tegg’s, the bookseller s. The frontage looks 
unpromising, havhtg been modernised, but the stair- 
case, with massive turned balusters, jnust date from 
immediately after the Fire. Numbers 32 and 33 
Mark Lane are also interesting examples of houses 
claiming considerable antiquity. They stand back, 
at the end of a narrow courtyard, and at each end of a 
passage under No. 32 is a handsome doorway with 
elaborately carved pediment. Behind this passage 
was formerly ? garden, now built over, and on the left 
stands No. 33„ wliich appeal’s to have been originally 
an added wing of the other house. It has a staircase 
wdth some delicately carved woodwork and other 
decorative features, but unfortunately has been 
somewhat damaged by a recent fire. I do not claim 
for it that it m of the period dealt with in Mr. Bell’s 
lecturer ; I think, however, that it w’-as added to the 
older house at about the end of the seventeenth 
century, A few years ago there was a very fine old 
house in a courtyard opening into Botolph Lane, with 
a back entrance in Love Lane, which was latterly 


used as the Tower and Billingsgate Ward School, tt 
•was called Sir Christopher Wren’s house, the idea 
having been started apparently by Mrs. Biddell, who, 
in her novel called Mitre Court, made it the abode cf 
her heroine. There is no contemporary evidence of 
Wren ever Living had any connection with it. On 
the staircase it bore the date 1670, and to the left 
of the entrance there was a small room (only 18 ft. by 
15 ft.) ■which had a handsome plaster ceiling and man- 
telpiece, and was j>aiielle.d throughout, and covered 
from floor to ceiling with paintings of tropical scenes. 
Fortunately we know the name of the artist, for one 
of the panels is signed ‘‘ B. Bobinson, 1696.” Soon 
after the beginning of this century the housse was 
thivatened wdth cleKstruction ; efloi’ts to save it were 
vain, and it was pulled down in the year 1906. The 
fittings, however, of the small room just mentioned 
were carefully preserved by the authorities of Sir John 
Cass’s foundation, into whose hands they had come, 
and on the building ot the Cass schools in Duke Street, 
Aldgate, they werc'placed in a room specially designed 
to contain them. The paintings can now be seen to 
much greater advantage than formerly, as they have 
been freed from many layers of brown varnish, and 
one can enjoy a most pleasant example of colour 
decoration of its period. 

PnoF. BEBESFOBD PITE fF.] : It gives me con- 
siderable pleasure to second this vote of thanks to 
Mr. Bell for his important paper. I do not know that 
it would be proper to add anything to the vote of 
thanks, hut Mr. Norman’s exceedingly interesting 
remarks have also given value to the occasion. To 
lis, as proftssional architects, who have come into 
existence and growth as a practising guild in London 
since the Fire, this subject is one of peculiar interest, 
Architects did not exist in any sense as a profession 
until Inigo Jones, our great begetter, began pro- 
fesBional work from the basis of the draughtsman 
and artist. Then Sir Christopher Wren, on account 
of his scientific attainments, obtained the confidence 
of the Government and bin place on the Commission 
for the repair of Saint Paul’s, and, ultimately, on the 
Commission to rebuild it, and his place on the Com- 
mission for rebuilding tlic City churches. Mr. Bell’s 
clearness as to the absem'o of architects and archi- 
tectural work on the rebuilding of London, makes the 
'position of Wren very significant and important ; and, 

I suggest, it makes our position, as a guild of pro- 
fessional beings who came into existence since that 
date, also interesting. , It would be interesting if we 
could visualise what a capital city was like at the date 
of the Great Fire of London. Paris, with its charm- 
ing places and residences of kings and the nobility — 
from which our modern type of street arcliitecture 
has grown — was, in its other portions, I do not doubt, 
a dense mass of sl-fim horror and remained a squalid 
mediseval city, intersected by thoroughfares, though 
containing these charming places. In Borne, the case 
was different,’ for at this epoch they were laying out 
great thoroughfares across the City, employing archi- 
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tects to design coiitimions stieet facades. The point 
I would make and suggest is, that there was no street 
architecture, consequently there were no street archi- 
tects, until Inigo Jones introduced the idea into Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields of combining houses into a facade. 
There was the Gothic house, with its own; gable, its 
own projections, its own bow windows ; but there was 
no idea of continuous archite^cture, of street architec- 
ture, or the grouping of houses together. Th(‘re was 
none of the stock in trade of the ordiiwy archib-^ct : 
that had yet to be created. Architecture was an art in 
the hands of Inigo Jones : it was a science in the 
hands of a scientist like Sir Christopher Wren. From 
the work of those two extraordinary men wo have 
delived our very fine school of English Renaissance. 
And it is worth while bearing in mind, that the con- 
ditions in England should be compared with the 
conditions on the Contiixent suggested by Paris and 
Rome. You have to reflect that there grew up 
baroque architecture on the Continent which we did 
not have at homo : there is nothing representing in 
England the aggressive baroque and rococo of Con- 
tinental architecture. There may be other things 
to say about that, but 1 suggest that the Puritanism 
and the English habit of mind are reflected in the 
restraint throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century architecture. It has been interesting to 
reflect that there were no architects because there was 
no civil architecture, and that our Renaissance archi- 
tecture grew up between Inigo Jones’ and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s enormous visionary schemes, especi- 
ally in Renaissance ecclesiastical architecture. It is 
interesting to try to visualise the epoch. Blessed 
are our eyes, for they see Westminster Abbey : the 
medijnval builders never did complete it. Henry 
VII. Chapel and the western towers, and even the 
western end of the nave, were incomplete at the time 
of the Reformation. We try to visualise Pepy^ and 
.Robert Walpole, but did they see St, Paul’s ? ' No, 
Again blessed are our eyes, for they see. That won- 
derful building was not completed for more than 
thirty years after the Fire, or was not commenced, I 
think, for three years after the rebuilding of the City 
had. begun. Thousands of pounds had been spent 
in trying to patch up the old Cathedral before the 
Ck)mmissioners made up their minds to start a new 
one. When these things come home to us, the mental 
background with which we read Pepys is consider- 
ably altered, 

Mr. W. B. DAVIDGE [A,] : It would -be interesting 
if Mr; Bell would indicate to us any facts which have 
a direct bearing on the catastrophe of the present 
time. One of the difficulties in connection with the 
rebuilding of a mighty city would be that of bricks ; 
bricks would not be available for at least a year, and 
the brickfields in the neighbourhood would be ex- 
tremely bxisy providing for a supply which v^as so 
abnormal; In that respect the vast reconstruction 
wMch will come after the war will have some l:)earmg 
on what we have heard. I wonder whether Mr. Bell 


has come aciuss anything in his researches showing 
any preferential system or Government control of 
particular classes of buildings, which might have a 
bearing on what might have to Ijo done at the pn^sent 
time. There must be sonui form of consideration, 
at any rate, as to what the forms of new construction 
after the war shall be, and anything wliich Mr. Bell 
can show bearing on the present position will, I think, 
have a very particular value and iaxterest. I think 
them is a great deal of up-to-date as well as of historic 
interest in the way in whicdi the Building Acts were 
administered after the Great Fire. We find a valu- 
able ])rohibition against “ rings ” to force up prices 
of either material or labour, another provision allow- 
ing for the cliarging of ‘‘ lietterment ” on premises 
improved, and so on, and I would like to hear if there 
were atxy iudiiftements held out to country builders, 
or to biiikhu's on the outskirts of London, to come and 
work after the Fire, or it simply a ques^fion of 
supply and demand ? Disputes were undoubtedly 
dealt with by a firm hand and it would be intei*e.stiiig 
to know whether, apart from the four classes of build- 
ing, there was also control as to what buildings should 
be erected. I have always been somewhat puzzled 
by 0.gilby’s map of 1077 which shows the whole of 
the City rebuilt at that particular 4ate, with practi- 
cally no vacant sites, and would ask whether Mr. Bell 
has found that map to h® correct, or whether it 
records the allocation of the sites of buildings only. It 
suggests that by that date London had been thickly 
rebuilt. Indeed, it shows parts of London already 
overcrowded at certain places, possibly on the margins 
of the Great Fire. I feel that at this time we have a 
great deal we can learn from the precedent of the 
Great Fire of London, which was a great catastrophe, 
and was dealt with in a statesmanlike way. 

The president, in putting the vote to the meet- 
ing, said they were all very much indebted to Mr. 
Bell for the care and labour he must have devoted to 
Ms research into this matter. They should look for- 
ward to his hook on the subject with very pleasurable 
anticipation, 

Mr. WALTER BELL, after returning thanks for 
the vote, said : I must not, at this hour, take up your 
time mth a long reply. Dr. Norman, with the very 
Mnd remarks wliich he made concerning myself, 
raised one or two questions. He spoke particularly 
about the number of City Companies’ Halls the re- 
building of which has been attributed to Wren. So 
far as what I may call the mxsoientific history of Lon- 
don is coixcerne.d, I think all the City Companies’ 
Halls have been claimed as having been rebuilt by 
Wren. There was another architect, Edward J erman , 
or Jarman, the City Surveyor, who was largely em- 
ployed by the Livery Companies in building the Halls. 
No doubt his W 03 ;k was overlooked by Wren, but it 
was Jerman’s work, and Wnm has got the credit for it, 
or for the greater part of it. Wren, of course, was 
very much engrossed with the desigiis and constTuction 
of Ms many churches and the Cathe<h’al, and also his 
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pu'blic buildixigs — lie was able to crowd a vast amount 
into liis wonderful working day, but be could not do 
every tiling. Dr. Norman also mentioned the fact 
that a good deal of mediseval work remains in several 
of tbe London churches . It was the practice after 
the Fire, and was provided for in the Eebuilding Act, 
that the stones of churches not to be rebuilt should be 
used in the new churches. As a matter of fact, in 
many cases Wren kept the foundations of th^ des- 
troyed churches for use in the new buildings, and often 
walls up to 10 or 2Q, feet, which he recased, and 
several of his towers contain or still show the original 
niedisevai masonry. In the tower of St. Mary Alder- 
mary, you can to-day see the marks of the Great Fire 
on the lower courses. As to the number of houses 
built after the Fire that are still standing in the City, 
A was able, to-picture to you on the screen several of 
them, but those I showed must in no sense be regarded 
as a complete representation-^there are many others 
aUirviving. I know the house in Mark Lane to which 
Br, Norman referred, and I would like to learn what 
was ife date. I have heard divergent views upon it. 
Some have said it was built before the Great Fire and 
others have placed it as late Queen Anne. My 
own view is that it is a house of about William and 
. Mary. [A speaks : There is one head of Queen 
Mary and one of King William, and the staircase is 
mahogany. j That was my own impression, that it was 
a William and Mary house. The second house, in 
Cheapaide, to which Br. Norman alluded, is now occu- 
pied by Elkin gton’s, the silversmiths, and it was 
known for many years as the Lord Mayor's House. 
Tradition says it was built for Sir William Turner, 
Lord Mayor very shortly after the Fire of London, 
and undoubtedly in that house many Lord Mayors 
have held their mayoralty. Another house which 
was used for the mayoralty was Sir Eobert Clayton’s, 
in Old Jewry. About the middle of the eighteenth 
oentury the pt^ent Mansion House was built, and Sir 
Crisp Gascoyne was the first Lord Mayor to occupy it, 
I was very glad to learn, which I did not know, that 
the fittingB and plasicr-worlc from Wren’s house (so- 
called) in Botolph Lane had been saved ; I feared 
that all had gone. The house was much of the 
same type as tliat which I showed No. 34, Great 
Tower Street. I was pariicularly iuterested in the 
mmark which Professor Bereslord; I it^ made, that there 
being no street architecture at that time, there were 
BO architects. He lias put into epigram what seems 
to represent very closely Jhe actual fact. I believe 

I am right in sarin rr- tl'.ordi one hesitates to say it 

in company like il:!-- :!:u' -own architecture began 
with amateurs : there were amateurs who built 
houses in our crowded towns a good stretch of time 
before there were profesBionaJ men who were engaged 
to build them, Some of tbe most notorious ” 
architect.s---shall I say % — such as Lord Grimthorpe, 
have been amateurs. Li the^ rebuilding of London 
after the Fire, it is the fact, as Professor Pite suggested, 
that the housesngj^w up individually, one at a time. 


As the owner of the house, or the owner of the land, 
found money for the purpose he put his house up, 
without consideration for, the house which was built 
on the right or the left of it. But the Act of Parlia- 
ment had obviously realised what was going to take 
place, and the directions given provided both for the 
type,^pr class, of building and for the correct keying 
of every house. The survejnirs were charged to see 
that the brestsummers were not broken, except 
where they directed. And when at last the separate 
houses made continuous streets, we find the sort of 
street which I illustrated by tbe, a -If '“■--'“’•-or k-ises 
in Copthall Avenue, as compared wf- • : ' . ■ of 

houses of all shapes and sizes and heights which pre- 
. vailed before the Fire. Tlie new City was formal and 
plain, but, on the whole, I think it was a pretty City. 
Mr. Bavidge asked me to deal with the influence which 
the Great Fire has had upon the state of thin^ to-day. 
That I should be delighted to do, but time is too short. 
I think the most obvious debt we owe to the Great 
Fire is the reduction of steep hills, and the doing fc,way 
with many sharp turnings, which were common in 
the mediaeval CSty. Its effect is also seen in the widen- 
ing of certain streets, although the general widening 
and opening out of the Gty of London did not take 
place after the Great Fire, but largely in our own 
time. Mr. Bavidge also asked me whether 1 had 
found evidence of preferential control in the requisi- 
tioning of materials or labour for public buildings. I 
do not think I have found any, but I can recall one 
particular instance which may interest him. The 
Royal harbour works at Sheemess had been started 
before the Great Fire, and after the Fire they were 
interrupted, owing to the artificers flocking to London. 
The King, therefore, gave an order to the Masons^ 
Company and to the Bricklayers* Company to send 
men to do the work, and there is an item in the ac- 
counlB of the Masons’ Company of £3 Ifis. paid to 
impress men and send them to Sheemess.” Evi- 
dently it was found expedient, to set a press-gang to 
act, and go the King’s work was finished. With 
regard to the public buildings, such as the Guildhall, 
Sessions House, and the like, I do not think there was 
any pmferential treatment : the question of supply 
and demand seems to have covered the whole thing. 
Within six years of the Fire, the competition between 
the freemen of London and the “ foreigners — ^non- 
freemen who came to London from the country — 
became very keen. The London freemen gradually 
threw out of emplojunent the others, until it was com- 
plained that the artificers from the country were left 
stranded on the roads, and were liable in their distress 
to become thieves and footpads. O^lby and Mor- 
gan’s map shows much which could not have been 
completed by 1G7T. By this time the dwelling houses 
in the City and the commercial warehouses had been 
practically fimshed. But a number of open church 
sites broke the continuity of the (Sty; on some 
the churches were then being built and on others not 
even the foundations had yet been dug. 
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REVIEWS. 

SHAKESPBAEEAN PLAYHOUSES. 

Shalccspedrean Playhouses, By Joseph Quiuccy Adam.^, 
Cornell U n ivcrsity^ V. A . ( Ho ughton M HJlyu Cry , ) 

Mr. Adams lias given us in a very handy volume a 
concise history of English theatres from the beginning 
to the time of the Restoration. The arrangement of 
the book is excellent." The history of each theatre 
from its inception through its varied occupation to its 
end is separately given, and as far as practicable the 
series is in chronological order. 

The earliest playhouses were the courtyards of the 
old coaching inns. The open yard was spacious, and 
around it on three sides were one or two storeys of 
galleries or balconies giving access to the rooms on tlie 
upper floors. The stage was erected on barrels or 
other temporary supports in the open yard, and the 
general public stood in the pit/' while the galleries 
fllle4 with benches or chairs were reserved for guests 
or the quality " who came to see the play. These 
inn yards remained the type on wdiich theatres w^erc 
planned nearly all through the great period, and it 
may be said that they are the prototype of the theatres 
of to-day. It is true the rectangular plan gave place 
to a polygonal or circular arrangement of seats, and this 
naturally led to a similar plan of the building itself. 
In the Elizabethan and Jacobean period under 


review seventeen theatres were constructed : 


1. 

The Theatre ... 

opened about 

1576 

2. 

The Curtain 

1577 

3. 

The First Blackfriars .. 

1576 or 

1577 

4. 

St. Paul’s 


1578 

5. 

Newington Butts y. 

... before 

1580 

6. 

The Rose 


1587 

7. 

The Swan 


1595 

8. 

The Globe 


1508 

9. 

The Fortune ... 


1600 

10. 

The Second Blackfriars 


1600 

11. 

The Whitefriars 

... ... 

1005 

12. 

The Red Bull ... 

... ... 

1005 

13. 

The Hope 

... ... 

1013 

14, 

Rosseter’s Blackfriars.. 


1017 

15. 

The Cockpit or Phoenix 


1017 

16. 

Salisbury Court 

... 

3 629 

17. 

The Oockpit-in- Court 


1632 


It is interesting to observe that the location of most 
of these theatres was determined by the social con- 
ditions of the time. The Corporation of London, the 
governing body of what was then the whole of London, 
including its outwork So\ithwark, had steadily set its 
face against playhouses and would not allow any to be 
erected within its jurisdiction. The would-be pro- 
prietors had to look elsewhere for sites convenient to 
their public who lived within the City. The monas- 
teries in and around Loindon dissolved by Henry VIII 
had passed to the Crown, and their lands w'ere outside 
the Corporation's jurisdiction. To these the proprie- 
tors turned, and there found their homes. The 
Theatre " was in Finsbury Field on the farmer Holy- 
well Priory Estate. The Curtain '' was on part of 


the same property, called the Curtain Estate, and oaaly 
just south ‘‘ The Theatre.’' “ The First Black- 
friars ” was in what had been the buttery of Black- 
friars Monastery on the City side of the river ; “ The 
Second Blackfriars ” (the site of which is now the 
Times printing uifice) was the former fratery parlour 
and hail of the same monastery ; “St. Paul’s ” was 
in the Cathedral precincts, probably the Choir School ; 
“ The Whitefriars ” in Bouverie Bt.i*eet was the one 
time refectory of that monastery ; “ The Rose,” 
“ The Globe " and “ Tlie Hope ’’ were on the Bishop 
of Winchester’s estate on the Bankside, Southwark. 
The link' between “the Church and the Stage” is 
, thus a remarkable one. “ The Swan/’ iu the adjacent 
old Paris Garden, was on Crown land. “ Newington 
Butts/’ on the ancient archery butts, was also outside 
the City’s jurisdiction. To complete the list, ‘‘Jl'he 
Fortune ” was in Playhouse Yard, Clerkenweli ; “ The 
Red Bull” in Bt. John Street, Cle.rkenwell ; “The 
Cockpit ” was in Cockpit Street, Drury Lane ; 
“ Balishury Court ” just to the south of the present 
square of that name, and last/' Thg Codq>itdn- Court/’ 
designed by Inigo Jones, was in Whitehall Palace. 

The men who stand out before all others of the 
period injiromoting and building theatres and organis- 
ing companies of actors were the Burbages, Henslowe 
and Edward Alleyn. They were the energisers and 
the enterjmising spirits of the time. Edvrard Alleyn, 
great actor as he was, appears to have combined these 
qualities with his other talents, and not only so, he 
was a generous friend to whom the impecunious actor 
constantly turned for help and advice. A letter has 
been recently discovered from W. Wilson, a hitherto 
unknown member of Shakespeare’s company then 
pla 3 ring at i he Fortune/’ addressed to Alleyn, asking 
his favour in regard to a present from the company 
on the occasion of Wilson’s marriage, in which he 
mentions two other members^ — Dowton and Juby. 

The playwrights the period are, of course, 
household names, many of world fame — Bhakes])eare, 
BemnroTit and .Fletcher, Mnssincrer, Thomas Bey wood, 
!’)■:■!! cb-iX'M. P,ol?i r: 1 ,)i: ixu u*-, farleton, Nat Field 
Manston, Middleton, Chapman, Dekkes, Webster and 
others. Michael Dravton, the poet and dramatist, 
was tile founder of “ The Whitefriars ” theatre. 

Among the talented aciors the most famous were 
Edward Alleyn (the future founder of Dulwich Col- 
lege), the star actor of the Lord Admiral’s Company, 
selected by the Corjioration to address King James 
on Ms visit to the City, Richard Burbage, William 
Shakespeare, John Heminges, William Kemp, Thomas 
Pope, G, Bryan, A. Phillips, Naf Field (originally one ■ 
of “the Children of the Chapel/’ afterwards “the 
Children of the Queen’s Revels/’ said by Keysar to 
be “ the most expert and skilful of actors in Eng- 
land William Slye, W. Ostelcr (originally one of 
the children of “ Blackfriars ”) and Condell. 

Of these men of aSairs, playwrights and actors, 
Henslowe, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Mas- 
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singer and Alloyn lived on the Bankside at South- 
wark near the theatres, and doubtless all took part in 
the better social life of the parish \ Hensiowe and 
Alleyn were both Wardens of St. Saviour’s (now 
. Southwark Cathedral) ; Shakespeare's brother Ed- 
mond, Fletcher and Massinger are buried there. 

In the earlier days the theatres were private specu- 
lations, and the financial position of the actors was a 
precarious one. They received the pennies paid by 
the people in the pit and “ sent the hat round ” 
'during the performance, sometimes stopping for this 
purpose at an exciting part of. the jday. 

The receipts from the audience of the galleries went 
to. the proprietor of the theatre. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, was bound to end when theatres be- 
came permanent institutions, and in the companies 
organised by Hensiowe, Alleyn, Burbage, Shakespeare 
and others the principal actors were “sharers,” or, as 
we should say to-day, “ shareholders.” It is curious to 
note how fluid were the companies. They were 
always changing — dissolving, reorganising, merging 
ope into another, or, more accurately speaking, some 
of one company and some of another joining together 
under a new appellation — that of The King, The 
Queen, or of some patron of influence at Court ; then 
perhaps reverting, and so on in endless mutations, 
all of which are given in clear detail in the hook. 

The theatres had their excitements outside those 
of , the drama. In 1598 the landlord of “The 
Theatre,” taking advantage of a technical legal slip, 
intended, bo appropriate the building which but for 
this slip the occupying owners had the right to remove, 
but the Burbages and members of Shakespeare’s 
company were too sharp for hiua, taking the law into 
their own hands ; and on the night of the 28th De- 
cember they pulled down the bunding, carting away 
the material to build their new house, “ The Globe.” 
How they must have enjoyed themselves ! 

In 1613 the first “ Globe ” w|s .burnt down during 
a performance of Shakespeare’s Henry VIIL, when 
the wadding of a discharged gun set fire to the thatched 
roof. 

In 1617 “ The Cockpit ” was wrecked intemally by 
a mob of ’prentices almost as soon as it was finished. . 

In 1620 the first “ Fortune ” was burnt down. 

In 1649 “ The Cockpii ” and “ The Fortune ” w’^ere 
internally wrecked, and “Salisbury Court” was 
pulled down by soldiers. It was reconstructed, but 
in 1666 was Inimt down in the Great Fire of London. 

In 1698 “ The Cockpit-in-Court ” was probably 
burnt dowui in the fire at the Palace, 

The City authorities were iniiiueal to theatres as 
such, and they constantiy harassed the proprietors in 
one way or another. When they had no authority of 
their own they used their influence with the Privy 
Council to stop plays, succeeding in one case in per- 
manently suppressing the theatre. In 1597 “ The 
Swan ” was closed by the Privy Council in consecpence 
of a play which gave offence. In 1608, as a result of 


a play at “ The Second Blackfriars,” whicdi offended 
the King of France and King James, the career of 
“ the Children of the Chapel ” was terminated. 

The plague in London constantly interfered with, 
the theatres, which were closed to prevent the spread 
of infection. Sometimes the companies went for 
provincial tours, but often great distress arose among 
actors and workmen. 

It has been mentioned that the tradition, of the old 
coaching inns was continued in the new theatres. 
“ The Theatre ” “ The Curtain,” The Rose,” “ The 
Swan,” “ The Globe,” “ The Foriime,” “ The Red 
Bull ” and “ ^he Hope,” ail had uncovered “ pits ” 
in the centre, and in many the stage wm yincovered, 
but the siuTOimding, galleries were roofed in. The 
first “ Fortune ” was a square building externally, the 
others were all either polygonal or circular, and wLen 
“ The Fortune ” -was burnt down it was rebuilt on a 
circular plan. 

Nearly ail tbe new theatres w’cre constructed of, 
timber lathed and plastered, but “The Swan”'\vas 
of flint. They were large buildings. De Witts states 
that “ Pie Swan ” held in its seats ” 3,000 peojile. 

“ The Cockpit-in-Court ” — the first Theatre Royal 
— -was a stone or brick building on a square plan, 
octagonal inside. Inigo Jones’s original drawing is 
in Worcester College Library, Oxford. It is refined 
and masterly. The design of the back of the stage — 
the Proscenium — was inspired by that of Palladio’s 
Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. 

The theatres in Blackfriars and Whitefriars, con- 
structed as haa been noted in the old monastic build- 
ings, were, of course, covered, and this led to an 
arrangement by which the “ covered theatres were 
used for winter performances and the Bankside “ open” 
theatres for summer ones by the same companies 
thus “ The Second Blackfriars ” was the winter home 
and “ The Globe ” the summer house of Shakespeare’s 
company, under Burbage ; and “ The Whitefriars ” 
held the same relation to “ The Swan ” under Hens- 
iowe. “ The Blackfriars ” thus occupied was so great 
a success that complaint was made by officials and 
inhabitants of the interference- with traffic from “ such 
multitudes of coaches that sometimes all the streets 
cannot contain them., but they clog up Ludgate Hill 
also,” and the Corporation vainly tried to close the 
theatre, but the King came to the rescue of the 
company. 

The whole subject is a fascinating one, but the 
limits of a review do not permit of further detail. It 
may therefore be appropriate to conclude with a 
reference to the passing of the great actors who don- 
tributed to the glory of the period. Pope died in 
1603, A. Phillips in 1605, W. Slye 1608, Osteler in 
1014, Shakespeare had left the stage before 1614 and 
died in 1616, R. Burbage died in 1619, Heminges out- 
lived them all except Keld, and in 1623 Heminges 
and Condep collected and published Shakespeare’s 
plays; Condell died in 1627, Heminges in 1630, N. 
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Meld in 1632. Edward Alleyn retired from tlie stage 
probaMy before 1610, and died in 1626. 

Edwin T. Halt4 [F.]. 


CO-OPERATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING. 

1 HAVE read with more interest tlian satisfaction the 
discussion on co-operation in building worics in 
the February issue of tlie Institute Journal, in 
which there seems to have been a consensus of opinion 
that, in consequence of the war and the legislation 
resulting from it, our profession, as a whole, is not 
only seriously afiected, but is in danger of being 
blotted out of existence, unless indeed some drastic 
change is made in the constitution of the Institute. 
The socialistic scheme formulated by Mr, Lancliester 
is, I fear, too visionary for general 'application, for it 
could certainly be adopted in only a very few offices. 
The suggestion of Professor Beresford Pite, that 
architecture and operative building should be united 
and practised under one management, seems much 
more to the purpose we all have in view, viz:., the ad- 
vancement of architecture, the improvement of build- 
ing construction, and the protection of the public 
in all matters relating to the building arts and crafts. 
But even the Professor stopped short of promulgating 
a scheme for uniting them. I therefore crave indul- 
gence for the ^mission in the Journal of a few more 
words on the subj ect. 

The mere suggestion of unity in the arts and crafts 
of building carries the mind back to the old Masons’ ^ 
Guilds of mediaeval days, where they did practise ar- 
chitecture and operative building as a single business 
or profession, a unity that developed and constructed 
the finest architecture the world has ever known. I 
do not hesitate to reassert this fact, for the evidence in 
its favopr is so strong- that I feel none but those with 
prejudiced minds will in these later days venture to 
dispute it. Is it not, therefore, possible to reorganise 
our professional Institute on the basis of those old 
Guilds 1 

I do not suggest the adoption of their system in its 
entirety, for so many changes have taken place^'in the 
handicrafts of building since the JMiddle Ages^ — ^such as 
improvements in the manual tools of the trades ; the 
introduction of machine tools ; and the application of 
steam, gas, electricity, etc., as driving power to those 
tools^ — as well as the inventions of manufactured 
building materials which now take the place of 
natural unaliied wood and stone 'of former days, 
together with many other developments in the build- 
ing trades. We at. once, realise, the importance of 
taldng those changes into consideration in devising a 
scheme for improving the building arts and crafts, 

But of all the changes that have taken place during 
the last century none has been greater than the 
evolution of the sciences, for whether in opmmerce or 


in manufactures, in agriculture or in war, science has 
become a first principle of their development, and so 
in like manner science must exercise considerable in- 
fluence in any future advancement of the arts and 
crafts of our profession ; we must indeed devise some 
means by whicli aid in architecture and the science 
of the building crafts can be united in such a maimer 
that each will help the other to develop and progress. 

To achieve that object it is necessary to provide 
special instruction for those who are to practise our 
profession in the future — and I conceive that the very 
foundation of the knowledge to be imparted must be 
based on a sound perception of the natural laws of the 
universe, such as air, light, heat, electricity, etc., the 
elements of which should be taught in every elemen- 
tary school ; but the application of those laws to good 
building could, I am persuaded, be best taught at a 
technical college, witli schoobnoms and worloshops 
specially arranged and equipped for the purpose at- 
tached thereto. But the students should be not only 
trained in the college schools and workshops ; they 
should at the same time be provided with the oppor- 
tunity of seeing building construction in the actual 
course of execution, so as to fit them as architects and 
masters to design and superintend the erection of 
buildings in their future career. 

I therefore suggest that, in addition to the college 
schools and workshops, there should be a builders’ 
yard, either within the college precincts or imme- 
diately adjacent thereto, with journeymen’s work- 
shops, foremen’s offices, storerooms," etc., surrounding 
it, and a timber and stone yard in the centre, in whicli 
to carry on a local building trade, and as time passed 
on and business increased that branch building busi- 
nesses should be established in other parts of the 
country where it may be thought desirable and as 
good prospects of success presented themselves, just 
as a few large, builders do at the present time and as 
they were by the old Masons’ Guilds in the past. 

1 suggest that the governing body of the present 
Royal institute, with such assistance as they may 
deem it desirable to obtain, should organise and 
establish a new Institute to meet the needs of these 
modern days ; and though I venture to promulgate a 
scheme which I believe would effect that object, I do 
i t with all deference to theirbetter judgment. 

The proposed new Institute might be designated 

The Ro;^al Institute of Builder Architei^ts,” and I 
suggest that its headquarters should he, not in London, 
nor in any large town, but in or near a provincial town 
of moderate size, where land could be acquired and 
buildings erected more cheaply, where the cost of 
liw ng and other needs of the students and w^orkmen 
would be less than in large towns of the Empire, 
and — what is more important still— -wliem the stu- 
dents and 'workmen would be freer from the’tempta- 
tiom to evil and the serious con.seqt:(eBccs arising from 
it, which seeniinseparable from large communities. 

The business of this new Institute would be of a 
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conipreliensivc character, but as the whole affairs of 
the present EJ.B.A. are managed by the Council, so 
also could the whole affairs of this Royal Ijistitiite of 
Builder Architects be managed by a Council, assisted, 
as they would be, by the various Committees elected 
to preside over and manage the respective depart- 
ments of the institution ; and provided likewise that 
each member of the Council and Committees possessed 
the requisite qualifications for the duties they would 
' be required to perform. Those qualifications would 
probably be made dependent on the degrees taken by 
the members in the students’ curriculum of the Insti- 
tute, which degrees I will, by way of illustration, 
define as follows : — 

Masler‘‘} A subscribing member who has graduated 
in the finer arts of architecture and in the four arts of 
operative building into which the students’ curricu- 
lum may be divided. 

Fdlow : A subscribing morr.beT who has graduated 
in the finer ar;.s of arcbilf-ti un- and in three of the 
operative arts of the building crafts. 

Associate: A subscribing member who has gra- 
duated in the four operative arts of building, but not 
in the finer arts of architecture. 

Graduate : Must have passed a preliminary exami- 
nation in general education, including the natural 
laws of the universe, before admission to college, and 
after admission must be articled andjay a premium. 

Industrial : A non-subscribing artisan or labourer 
in the Institute eniploy, whose qualification for em- 
ployment might b'e (after a probationary term) a certi- 
ficate of good character and of his fitness and ability 
to execute the kind of wmrk on which he seeks to be 
employed, which certificate, however, should be can- 
celled and given up if he leaves the Institute employ- 
ment within three years from the time of his engage-* 
ment His inducement to seek employment under 
the Institute might be preferential engagement over 
other workmen, and, after a probationary term, the 
privilege of using the initials LR.I.B.A. after his name. 
Subscribing members only should be entitled to 
vote on matters affectang the Institute and its busi- 
ness generally. 

I suggest that only “ Masters’^ of the Order should be 
eligible for the appointments of managers of building 
establishments at either the headquarters or at the 
branch astabiishments, nor should any member be 
entitled to design an important building for execu- 
tion without the sanction of the Council. 

To carry the scheme a step further, I suggest that 
5n7h?:Crib5ng rr- embers should be invited to assemble 
at: rlic periodically — ^say every six months 

or, at any rate, at intervals not exceeding one year-— to 
elect the President and Council ; to disr-riss tl i c g-: n or.n 1 
business of the Order; to receive rv:|;f>:U froi;. il.e 
managers of the branch esteblishme7.^'' ; mik;, in fai-:, 
to transact any other business on which the members 
were entitled to vote. 

The members of the respective Committees of De- 
partments should be selected and appointed by the 


Institute Council, and each Committee would, of 
course, elect its own chairman ; but ail their business 
transactions, and all other matters relating to the 
Institute, would be subject to the approval of the 
Council, whose decisions should be final and binding 
on all parties concerned. 

There is just one more point to refer to, and that 
is the degree of the titles of the members of the 
present RJ.B.A., to which I may point out that, to 
avoid injustice or dissatisfaction, their titles might 
be transferred to the new Institute, subject, of course, 
to thos^e members continuing to pay their annual 
subscription thereto. For instance, Past-Presidents 
may be designated Grand Masters, Members of the 
Council Masters, Fellows could still be Fellows, and 
Associates remain Associates — ^aU of them of the new 
Institute. 

If such a scheme as above outlined were adopted 
I am persuaded 4t would not only re-establish our 
profession on a sound and honourable basis, but it 
W'ould be the means, in a comparatively short time, of 
developing an architecture that would surpass in 
artistic beauty that of the Middle Ages, and although 
there migh^ be some prejudices against it to contend 
with in ite early stages (for there alw’ays are prejudices 
against now inventions, however good they may be), 
the superiority ol ii-s architectural design, and the 
higher (ju.-iliiy of thii building work of this Institute 
over that of the ordinary builder would soon be 
recognised, and the architects and builders of the new 
Institute would be sought for and engaged to design 
and erect the most important public and private 
buildings throughout the country. 

W. Watkins, sen. [F.]. 

Lincoln. ,■ 


REPAIRING ST. PAUL’S. 

» 

The following extracts from a signed article by Mr. 
C. E. Sayer [J!.] which appeared under the above head- 
ing in The Manchester Guardian of 2Gth February are 
of interest in connection with Mr. Mervyn Macartney’s 
Paper read at the Institute in November 1907. After 
a short liistori cal introduction the article continues : 

In 1751 Flytcrbft, Surveyor to the Fabric, reported, 
attributing the settlements to the rubble core of the 
piers and walls, and this, the earliest extant report, has 
been confirmed by recent discoveries. Things grew 
wome, and pieces of stone fell from time to time into 
the church, and in 1781 Mylne, then surveyor, was en- 
trusted with the repairs, and the building was closed 
for eigliteen months. Unfortunately, Mylne pro- 
ceeded to conceal rather than to make good the 
defects. He cut away the faces of the broken stones 
and covered them with a veneer two to four inches 
thick held in place by iron dowels or pins, which in 
coaxRe of time have been destroyed by rust, leaving the 
veneer hanging precariously to the other masonry, 
whilst no additional support was given to the structure 
except by some solid wprk in the crypt. 
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It is necessary to bear in mind tiiat, in spite of its 
Classic dress, the building is essentially Gothic in its 
construction, with flying buttresses, and massive 
walls depending chiefly on their weight for stabJity, 
and that the scientific novelties introduced by Wrem 
were almost entirely confined to the dome, which is a 
wonderful example of engineering skill. In the main 
he had to depend on traditional methods and ma- 
terials. Masonry is the most conservative of crafts, 
and- Wren’s masons were all trained in the Gothic tra- 
dition, which by the use of small stones and thick 
joints seems to have aimed at, and certainly attained, 
great flexibility in buildings. It was the ktempt to 
graft on to this method the large facing stones and 
thin joints of the Classic manner that w^as the cause of 
the trouble. 

The facing of Portland stone with joints Jinch thick 
has behind it a core of small rubble of Kentish rag, 
chalk, and five or six other kinds of stone, probably 
taken from the ruins of the old Cathedral, set with very 
thick joints of rather inferior mortar. It is evident 
that when the weight of nearly 5,000 tons on each pier 
was applied the mortar, being the softest part of the 
structure, would be compressed, and the core with 
four or five thick joints to one thin one of tbe facing 
would settle most, thus throwing an enormous strain 
on the Portland stone. This splendid stone stood the 
strain on the whole in a marvellous manner, but many 
stones were crushed and shivered, and the loud reports 
and falling pieces which, would result must have been 
very alarming. These facts are quite enough to ac- 
count for the subsidences which have taken place, and 
there seems to be no evidence of any failure of the 
foundations. Under these circumstances the archi- 
tect to the Dean and Chapter advised a thorough 
repair, beginning with the worst pier — ^that of the 
west side of the south transept arch. 

During the last three years all the broken stones of ■ 
tins pier have been entirely cut away and replaced by 
carefully selected Portlami stone, and the core has 
been consolidated as far as possible by grouting. 
The work has now reached the springing of the great 
arolies, some of the lower stones of which it will be 
necessary to replace, and then the first stage will^be 
complete. 

The worlc lias been much more e^xtensive and costly 
than, was expected, and must have given many 
anxious hours to those responsible ; it is altogether an 
admirable job, and reflects great credit on ail con- 
cerned. As an instance of the thoroughness with 
which the problem has been treated it may be men- 
tioned that at every critical point where any fresh 
’■movement in the building would be likely to show 
scienrifically opnstruoted gun-metal tell-tales, capable 
of being ganged and levelled to one-thousandfh part of 
an inch, have been fixed. These are most carefully 
tested every week, and itis satisfactot}?' to .know that 
no measurable movement has been registered any- 
v'heire daring the three years they have been in use. 


imimmmmcK. 

American Timbers. 

To the Edllor, Journal K.LB.A., — 

Dear Sir, — I have road with interest the arti(‘Ie in 
your January and following edition by Mr. JoJin R. 
Walker, United States Trade Commissioner, and the 
remarks made by members of your Institute. It is 
certainly of the utmost importance to bring before 
architects, engineers, and other users of timber, 
complete information regarding the future of supplies, 
and especially those from our Allies aiid our Colonies. 
American supplies deserve the most candul attention. 
The proposal to have samples shown and information 
published regarding all available American timbers is 
undoubtedly a good one, and in this connection it 
would be possible*, for me to assist, as I think I sliould 
be able to pi’oducc specimens of sufticieid, dimensions 
and all the necessary infonnation to enable enquirers 
to satisfy themselYi‘S rt‘gardi ug the qxialities of the 
various timbers and the sizes in which they are to be 
obtained. It is certain that the demand after the 
war will be so general and on such a large scale, and 
the cost of transport still so heavy, that it will become 
necessary for us to accustom ourselves to entirely new 
conditions. 

Mr. Walker has speculated upon the causes wliich 
in the past, under pre-war conditions, have resulted im 
the very limited uses of American supplies. He ad- 
vances as his prominent reasons : — 

(1) The manufacture and specifications which have 
been customary for the American lumbermen to pro- 
vide— that is, the lengths, widths, and especially the 
thicknesses. 

(2) That the different varieties are not sufficiently 
well known to those who have the ordering of material. 

(S) That the thicknesses are bare or, as it is some- 
times called, shy.” 

In re^rd to (1). It is true excepting as regards 
Oregon Pine or Douglas Fir (PseudoUngu Donglasii) 
that the American specifications customarily provided 
are very different from those which are ordinarily used 
in this country. In timberiing work the joists, rafters, 
etc., for any large building necessitate the supply of 
perhaps thousands of pieces all of one or two len^hs, 
or in any case only a few variable lengths ; and one or 
two widths, or in any case only, a few widths. The 
American custom of sawing random widtlis is,' and 
still will remain, a disadvantage so far as naost of the 
varieties of American timber are concerned. Supplies 
of Oregon Pine have generally been obtainable in 
.-uffi. if-r.t quantiri--:. of any len^hs aud widths wliieh 
? ! i : 1 ' i : !,■ ■ ■ r-' ■ ' : : i : -d , a • i r I cannot iticl uded in the same 
category, it does not seem possible that the mgula- 
tion specifications adopted by Americau lumbermen, 
which run from 4 to Ifi feet and in random widths of 
from 4 inches to 18 iuchea, inclutiing all widths — t.e., 
increase of an eighth of an inch at a time— can ever be 
very conveniently used in the United Kingdom build- 
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ing trade. The question is, whether it will he possible 
to persuade American lumbermen to adopt specifica- 
tions which would be more suitable for our require- 
ments* These disadvantages, however, are only 
partial. To realise the fundamental difierences be- 
tween American uses and our own, more than one 
visit to America and a study of their conditions are 
necessary. For a number of years we have been 
accustomed to use solid timber in solid work ; built up 
work and the adoption of other material for strength, 
with the use of timber as a decorative article — or as 
Americans term it “ trim ’ — has only been adopted here 
during the last few years. The climatic conditions in 
America are quite difierent frofii -t]hose here. The 
extreme and variable dry and Humi^ heat which is 
experienced there, and the extraordinary sudden 
variations of both, are conditions unknown in this 
country. Similarly, the continuous trying damp 
atmosphere of this country is unknown m America, 
and the result is that built up wood work in the United 
Eongdom has not on the whole been a success,* and 
undoubtedly the use of solid woods as adopted here 
has not been successful in America. As illustrating 
this, works of art in furniture, in Sheraton or Adam 
style, which have remained in perfectly sound con- 
dition in this country for perhaps IbO years or more, 
when exported to America have fallen to pieces and 
the veneer and solid work separated. On the other 
hand, the ply construction made use of in America 
for fuxruturev trimming, pianos, etc., is found to be 
unreliable and not to stand well in this damp climate. 

In regard to t^). I think the different varieties and 
qualities of^timbers available from America are cer- 
tainly very generally known. The use of Oregon Pine 
(Douglas Fir), which in other respects provides ample 
quantities in suitable specifications, has been very 
much restricted, notwithstanding the fact that it- is 
generally more free from knots and sap than Baltic 
Fir, because-' it his never beefi considered, and pro- 
bably is not so durable, and on account of the fact that 
was mentioned by one of the gentlemen at the Meet- 
ings the grain will rise after preparation, resulting in a 
ridgey surface which shows even under paint or var- 
nish. For many years past Louisiana Cypress {Taxo- 
dium disHphium) has been in request by a few who 
value the extraordinary qualities of durability which 
this wood possesses, but supplies have been difficult to 
obtain in sufficient quantities and of sufficient dimen- 
sions, and generally the much higher cost has decided 
the question in favour' of Baltic Fir. 

In regard to (3). I do not tliink Mr. Walker is 
correct in l^s' impression th^t the American thick- 
nesses are bare or ‘‘ shy,’’ as he has explained. At any 
rate no complaints have been made on this account, 
and on the whole the thicknesses to which American 
timber is cut are quite as stout as the same thicknesses 
obtained from other countries. 

It will therefore be &6eii that we must look for other 
oamcs to explain the limited use to which American 
timbers have been put in the United Kingdom for 


building purposes referred to by Mr. Walker, and 
there is no doubt that the one feature which has 
entirely ruled the situation has been the question of 
cost. Unlimited supplies have been available from 
the Baltic and elsewhere which could be put on the 
market at a cost with which the American has been 
unable to compete ; even Oregon Pine, which has been 
provided generally at prices which have been'hardly 
sufficient to encourage the trade, has to be included in 
the same category. Badicai changes are now likely 
to occur, and it may confidently be expected in the 
future that American supphes can be provided on a 
more equal footing as regards cost. 

All business and professional men who are interested 
in the uses of wood should do everything possible to 
cultivate and encourage American trade, and it would 
afford me pleasure to be allowed to assist in any direc- 
tion in which, my services would be helpful. — ^Yours 
faithfully, 

Alexander Howard. 

38 Trinity Square, E.GZ- 


Mr. Henderson’s ‘‘Byzantine Splendour,” 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — ^The Institute is to be congratulated on having 
acquired th3 loan of Mr. Arthur E, Henderson’s 
latest and greatest scholarly painting. I was re- 
studying it a few days ago and found fresh interests in 
the subjects, which are certainly based on known 
examples re-designed to suit his general scheme. 
By this means he has avoided making it a museum of 
arclntectural examples with no relation to each other. 

Take the great white ^column— can see a 
pillar from the Hellenic Temple of Diana at Ephesus, , 
with its carved lowest drum and sculptured plinth, 
but it only forms a glorified part of the picturesque 
little group of columns at the south-west angle of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, and the twist given to the flutings 
must come from, those delicate columns in the facade 
of San Lorenzo in Rome. In liis main capital, which 
is of basket form, on its face, instead of the general 
fleur-de-lis, Mr, Henderson has placed a most delight-' 
fill human butterfly, reminiscent of Wedgwood ware. 
His handling of the colour is also good, all leading up 
to the grand and noble dome. The grouping of his 
brilliantly coloured figures as a base to his columns 
and piers is masterly, and the continuity of the colours 
might almost be compared to the roots of a forest. 

A picture such as this requires a much longer time 
to study and memorise than any chapter in a history 
book. It is such a picture as the Chinese delight in (a 
letter 1 have seen from a business man in China states : ' 

I have seen native connoisseurs seated before pic-, 
tures, on the fascination of which they have feasted 
for hours on end ”}. It would be a great Irindness if 
Mr. Henderson would write a full description of the 
work stating the subjects he has utilised and Ins 
artistic alterations. 
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I would ask all wko have uot seeu this painting, 
which has previously beeir on exhibition at the Gal- 
leries of the Eoyal Society of British Artists, to go to 
the Institute and study it well. I know of no other 
picture like it ; although it is somewhat lacking in the 
usual pictorial obscurity and rendering, and the 
figures are rather sculpturesque, it is nevertheless 
worthy to be placed in a gallery where the public 
might be taught something about the beauties of 
architecture. 

Our picture galleries are lamentably deficient in 
good paintings of great architectural subjects. I do not 
refer to pictorial or exact renderings of existing ex- 
amples, but to Claude and Turner 

excelled in, in • ' ; ■ ■■■■:■. * uir modern artists such 
as Leighton and Alma Tadema had no professional 
architectural training ; their rendering of the classic 
Greek is magnificent, yet neither evei; attempted such 
an appallingly difficult task as Mr. Henderson im- 
posed upon himself, and at best their architecture was 
only used as a background to their splendid painting 
of the human figure. 

It would be a lamentable loss to both the archi- 
tectural world and picture lovers if this work were to 
fall into the possession of a private individual, and I 
would suggest that the right place is at the Tate 
Gallery or the City Guildhall Ait Gallery. 

Yours faithfully, 

Eknest L. Hampshire [A.]. 


LEGAL. 

The Model Bye4aws and the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act 1907, Section 23. 

On the 3rd May the Court of Appeal (Lord Justice 
Pickford, Lord Justice Warrington, and Lord Justice 
Scrutton) delivered considered judgments dismissing with 
costs an appeal from the decision of Mr. Justice 
Bailhache in the case of The Govermrs of Renton School 
v. Repton Rural District Coumil The case arose out of 
building alterations, including an addition to the house of 
a projection three stories high, with a room on each floor, in 
one of the School - (Mr. W. A, Fors^h 

[F.], architect). T1 e »!■:!'■ ■■■ *■ d questions whether one 
of the Local Government Board Model Bye-laws was valid, 
and Mr. Justice Badlbaehe held that it had become un- 
workable and was void. The facts of the case and 
Justice Bailhache’s judgment are reported in the Joubnai. 
for November, 1917, pp. 14-15, and as the decision was 
upheld for the same reasons, it is unnecessary to go over the 
ground again and report the procoedings in the Court of 
Appeal. These are fully recorded in iUic Times for the 
4th May, and in The Builder of the 10th. As Lord Jiistice 
Hekford says in his judgment, the case is important 
because it afiects a great number of bye-laws throughout 
the country. The bye-law in qu^tion was No. 12 of the 
Model Bye-laws [Jotonal, Nov. 16, p. 14], and seeing that 
Section 23 {d) of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1907, has so greatly extended the definition of a new build- 
ing, the Court held that the Bye-law as applied to air space 
at th^ rear of the additions proposed to this building was 
so unreasonable as to be invand. 


OHEONKjLE. 

Building after the War. 

The Council of the Ixistituto having been invited by 
the Building Materials Supply Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction to appoint representatives to express 
the view's of the Institute on questions contained in a 
reference to the Committee respecting the supply of 
materials, &c., after the war, the President, ]Vir. Paul 
Waterhouse, Vice-President, and Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Past Vice-President, were appointed. The representatives 
were requested to furnish the Committee in advance with 
a pr(§cis of the evidence proposed to be submitted, and this 
was done in the following letter addressed to the Secretary 
of the Committee : 

1th May 1918. 

Sib, — With reference to your letter of the 16th March 
addressed to the Secretary, ^ 

We beg to inform you that wo have been appointed by 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British ArcMtects 
to represent to your Committee their view's as to clauses 
3 and 4 of the Reference from the Ministry of Recon- 
struction. In accordance, therefore, with your request, 
we have now the honour to append a summary of the 
views we are instructed to entrust to your Committee 
upon the subjects covered by the clauses referred to. 

For greater clearness we have sub-divided the para- 
graphs of the Reference under headings as follows : 
Paragraph 3 : 

(A) In the event of the supply of material or labour 
being insufficient to fulfil the total building 
demand,’' 

(B) “ to consider the principles and method by which 
the priority of various clainis should be settled ” ; 

(C) and to report what steps are necessary to ensure 
that the mamifaoture of the materials, so far as 
they are at present inadequate, shall be extended 
in time to secure sufficient quantities for use when 
required on the cessation of hostilities ; 

(D) “ and to recommend what steps should he taken 
during the war to facilitate a prompt commence- 
ment of building work at that time.” 

,1.;. I.;";; , to consider and report upcm any con- 

ditions afiooting the building trades which tend to 
cause unduly high prices ” ; 

(F) “ and to make recommendations in regard to any 
measure of control which it may be desirable to 
exercise over the purchase, production, transport, 
or distribution of material.*’ 

SUMMABY OF ViBWS TO BE SUBMITTED. 
Paragraph 3 : , 

(A) In view of the long period during which building 
ox^erations other than those directed to the furtherance 
of war have been practically suspended, the dislocation 
of manufactures and shipping, and the shortage of labour, 
we tliink it may be assumed as certain that the supply of 
materials will be insufficient to meet alL demands at the 
termination of the war. 

(B) One claim only should be considered as entitled to 
priority— -viz., that of works to be executed by, or on 
behalf of, the Government for immediately urgent 
national needs. AH other claims should be regarded as 
equal; in other words, markets should be left free and 
unfettered by restriorions, so that production may be 
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stimiilated to its utmost, and prices thereby reduced to a 
normal level at the earliest possible moment. 

(0) An increased output of material during the war 
depends almost wholly upon the amount of labour avail- 
able for the purpose. To deal with this question would 
involve consideration of the relative allocation of man- 
power to military and civil necessities ; and it does not 
'appear to us that we can usefully offer suggestions upon 
such a matter. 

(D) Bor the purpose of the urgent Government works 
referred to under heading (B), we recommend that 
material should be accumulate and secured in advance, 
by immediate purchase of available stocks, by such ear- 
marking as may be practicable both at home and abroad, 
and by expediting present production so far as that may 
be done without affecting the conduct of the war. 

Bor all other purposes the building trade should he 
encouraged to proceed with the organisation on a secure 
basis of the immense future operations which it will be 
palled upon to undertake. To this end an authoritative 
assurance should be given at once that the control of 
GoterUment departments, whether as regards the supply 
6f material or ttie erection of buildings, will cease at the 
terminai^on of hostilities. Without such an assurance 
all the plans of private enterprise can be but tentative 
and uncertain. It is necessary that security should be 
assured for their projects before these can be usefully 
formulated. 

Paragraph 4 : 

(E) The chief cause of unduly high prices is the present 
system of payment for time occupied instead of for 
results, obtained. This system tends both to restrict 
output and to diminish the purchasing value of wages 
paid. There should be no limit to. the income of a work- 
man except that of his capacity to earn it, 

(B) We believe that the abolition of control is the true, 
and only sound, method whereby markets in material 
and the building industiy generaEy can be restored to 
healthy conditions. We endorse .the opinion of Lord 
Inchcape {Tiinm, 22nd Aptff last), that the less Govern- 
ment ofScxals or quari-Goverummii bMoiala are perinitted 
to interfere with toda the hatter will it he for the country 
for its ffnanpial stability. . . . There is an idea in 
' some quarters that llic (..'o\T>n:nicri(, through officials, 
could with advantage to the community carry on the 
business of oountaty. No more fatal error could be 
conceived. Ho greater delusion ever took possession of 
the human mind.^’ 

** The day of peace,’* writes ono;<ff the groat London 
building contractors, “ should also be the day of liberarion 
for British industry from the fetters to which it has 
patriotically submitted during the time of national 
danger.” We entirely agree, 

and have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

; Heney T. Habb, President Ii.LRA, 
pAUii WATmHOtrsE, Vice-President EJJB.A, 
Loot W. Sbcpson, Past Vice-Ptesidmt MJ.B.A, 

The Annual General Meeting. 

^ The Annual General Meeting was duly held oh Monday, 
6th May, the Prerident, Mr. Henry T. Hare, presiding. The 
Heport having; htm formally presented, the ’President 
moved adoption, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Guy 
Bawber, seoonded the motion. 


Mr. Wm. Woodwae-b [B.] recalled that this was the 
twenty-seuond anniversary of his passing in review the 
Beport of the Council. Last year he had expressed the 
hope that when the next anniversary arrived peace would 
have been restored. Peace, however, was not with us yet. 
He believed — and was sure he was expressing the views of 
the nation — that when peace was proclaimed it would be 
peace upon our terms, and that we should have under our 
heels the vilest reptiles that had ever been permitted to 
encumber the earth. The Institute’s normal losses by 
death during the past year numbered twenty-nine. They 
all regretted the loss of these members ; but there were two 
or three among them who had special claims upon their 
remembrance. Howard Chatfeild Clarke was an architect 
and surveyor about whom they could say that, whether 
they were with him or against him in actions- at-1 aw, they 
knew that in him they had all that was best and fair in 
professional etiquette and ability. Then there was Gerald 
Horsley — a more good-natured, a more generous-hearted 
or more thorough Kng-i.-li gr.vnh; rna n they could never hope 
to meet. Waiter .ind Bond were also losses 

which they would never cease to deplore. They had, too, 
on that occasion to express their deeply sorrowing regret 
at the fnither heavy list of members fallen in the war. 
That a total of 1,248 members of the Institute should have 
joined the Borces was, he thought, higlily creditable to the 
profession. Some of them, he was happy to find, were 
mentioned in the Beport for conspicuous bravery and 
h’ ■“■'■■I'-d 'Tvice in the field. Many member^ had 
j ' .1 ■■ . - of relatives near and dear to them. To 

these we extended our deepest sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. Everyone would agree that the Boyal Gold Medal 
had been most worthily awarded this year to Mr. Ernest 
Newton, their Past- President. As regarded the Informal 
Conferences, he had' read the reports of these, and might 
express the fervent hope that something would come of 
them j but ho was inclined to doubt it. Another reference 
in the Report was ^ the housing of the working classes 
and the Goverilmeht housing schemes. In his opinion 
much of what had been said with regard to this matter and 
, with regard to town planning was premature. One should 
provide for the future, but no one knew what the conditions 
would be at the end of the war, when men and. women now 
engaged in work connected with the war had to seek other 
occupations. Probably thousands would never return to 
their pre-war avocations. The idea, therefore, of the 
Government i.>roviding money for houses for the working 
classes without knowing what would be their wants was 
altogether premature. It might he that nothing like 
the number of houses would be required that the Govern- 
ment thought, and therefore nothing like the amount of 
money which the Government proposed to allocate to 
these works would be wanted. To his mind, such sums 
ought never to be allocated for this purpose, and for the 
reason that the money would ultimately come out of the 
pockets of those who paid jbes-vy taxes for the provision 
of dwellings for those who ought to, but did not, p^y taxes. 
He was pleased to see on page 126 that architects had been 
appointed t6 positions in various Departments of the 
Government, He did not know any of these gonHemen, 
but bearing in mind the millions of money which had beeh 
squandered by the present Government he hoped they 
were being properly paid for their servioes. As regards 
the Nn:.iona'i War Miiscum he was pleased to find that the 
Council had recommended an open competition for the 
building. That was the right thing to do. But his own 
personal view was that it was an altogether wrong idea to 
si)end millions of mpnoy to commemorate the horrors of the 
most hellish war that had ever been (perpetrated througb- 
out the history of the world. If anything of the kind was 
desired there was the United Service Institution in White- 
hall, the. adjuncts of the Tower of London, and South 
Kensington, to house the Various things required for the 
Museum. Touching finance, the figures showed that in 
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1013 there was a surplus of income over expenditure of 
£1,302, and that, notwithstanding the war, they had in 
1918 £241 surplus of income over expenditure. That 
surplus was very satisfactory and was no -h ^ \ . 

to the efforts of the Staff to heep down all '■ ,. * ■' 

could in the way of expenditure. Coming to the Reports 
of the Standing Committees, in the Art Committee’s 
Report there was a reference to the Ohureh of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, to which he would like to refer. The Institute 
had, in days eone by, intervened many times for the 
preservation of structures of interest to lovers of arciu< 
tecture and arehceology. St. Olave’s Church was, ho 
hoped, a building which would be preserved. Standing 
upon London Bridge and looking across the river one could 
see what was,, to his mind, a very heantiful square tower 
wedged in between large blocks of warehouses. That was 
the tower of the Church of St. Olave’s, Towards the 
river was the burial ground with some tombstones, and a 
wall which, at the present moment, intervened between 
the view of the Thames and the burial ground. The 
removal of that wall and the taking in of the landing stage 
would provide an excellent open space, which was greatly 
wanted in that particular locality. He trusted that the 
efforts which the Institute had made in trying to preserve 
St. Olavo’s would be successful and that we should see not 
only the church preserved, hut the open space in front 
taken down to the river, where people in that locality would 
he able to enjoy, for many years to come, a pleasant view 
of the river and comfortable seating accommodation. The 
Librarian’s Re]jort was satisfactory. It showed that 2,032 
^readers attended the Library this year, as against 2,219 
" last. Bearing in mind the present position of affairs those 
figures were very commendable to those who were carrying 
on their studies. ' They would all agree that Mr. Bircks 
was entitled to their best thanks for his indefatigable, 
attention to those who took advantage of their magnificent 
Library. The Report of the Architecte’ War Committee 
showed that the Reorganisation Committee had mapped 
out for themselves a programme which would meet with 
the concurrence of every member of the Institute and of 
the profession. If this Committee wo”’'d their 

excellent intentions they will earn the v . I and 

not least of our brave young follows who are fighting in 
Erance and Elandors and the various other battledronts, 
Einally he would refer to a very important matter. In that 
room, on January 7th last, the Institute passed the 
following resolution : “ That in view of.- the important 
• inteeSts involved, this Institute should, in conjunction 
with other bodies, take steps to represent “to the Oovem- 
ment the serious objections to the continuance, after the 
declaration of peace, of the present war restrictions on 
building.’’ That resolution was practioallv unanimousljr 
passed on January 7th, yet it was only on April 3rd that a 
letter was addressed from the Institute communicating 
that resolution to the Erime Minister, He would like to 
ask why that long interval was allowed to el apse before the 
resolution was sent. It was reported in the Jottkkal that 
a formal acknowledgment had been received. That sort 
of oommumoation was always followed by an acknowledg- 
ment, and, so far as his experience went with His Majesty’s 
Government, that was all they were likely to receive. His 
view was that jf the Institute did not press to its full extent 
this resolution before the Government they would wake up 
. one morning and find a new Governments Department, with 
something like three or :four thousand officials, whose 
business it was to tell them what buildings they might, and 
what buildings they might not, erect after the war. He 
hoped that the Government would be pressed for a definite 
reply to this important resolution. 

In conclusion, referring to the work of the Standit^g 
Committees, Mr, Woodward said : Many of us have served 
on Committees, and’ those who have done so will agree with 
me what an enormous amount of time and trouble have 
been devoted to the service of this Institute. And although 


I am only on one Committee now, the Practice Com- 
mittee, and, being on that Committee, am excluding it 
from the commendation I ask the meeting to pass — though 
if I w^ore not on that Committee I would ask the meeting to 
include it in the commendation — I do say, and T do not 
think we have ever noted it before, at all events at these 
annual meetings, that the thanks of the Institute and of 
the profession are due to our President, to the Council, and 
to those who have been serving on various Committees. 
And I sincerely hope that the day is not far distant 
when we shall have back with us Mr, MacAIister and those 
other members of the Staff who are away from us to-day, 
and that the Institute this time next year will be able to 
meet with peace before us, with no overdraft at the bank, 
with an accelerated number of members, and our dear 
young fellows back wfith us, whom wo shall acclaim with 
ever-lovii"':.: symnrJhy and let them find that in the 
interval ii tiring VNj’.ic!; il-ey have been away we have not 
forgotten li-.om. Imvc done our very best to provide 
for them when they come back. 

The Presidekt said ho was afraid he was to some 
extent responsible for the delay in communicating the 
resolution to the Government. As a matter of fact they 
had at the time a Conference of Architects, Builders, and 
Surveyors sitting at the Institute with the object of 
arranging a deputation to the Government upon, amongst 
other matters, the very subject referred to in the Institute 
resolution. The resolution was kept back in order that 
it might bo dealt with by the deputation which he had 
reason to hope the Government would receive very 
shortly. Eventually, however, the resolution was sent 
through the post in the way reported, because the mover 
of the resolution insisted 6n its being sent without further 
delay. With regard to what Mr. Woodward said about 
pressing the matter on the Government, he might say 
that three representatives of the Institute were giving 
evidence at tlie Ministry of Reconstruction on that very 
point, and he could* assure members that they would not 
lose the oprsortinfily of pressing the views of the Institute 
as exj in t-if' resolution. 

ATr. Pi i’< rv.\T. M. Eraser [E.], referring to the present 
constitution of the Council, said he was informed that 
there were only three members of the Associate class on 
the Council available. This meant that the representation 
of the As.SQoiates, whose numbers were twice thoSe of the * 
Fellows, was one to 544, as against one to 38 of the repre- 
sentation of the Eellows on the Council. He thought that 
was a very improper state of aff^rs. They ought to do 
rather more for the younger members of the Institute 
during these abnormal times than they had done before. 
Fellows hardly needed represefhtation ; they had made . 
their position, and could look well after themselves, but 
Associates wanted gmding and helping at all points, and 
he did not think that the Council were doing that by 
tacitly agreeing to a ’’-.r !•'■ ■ 'tir;*!, u '-ji .*n 544. On 
another point he thoi-^- ■ ■ ct, y -. was inade- 

quately informed. He said the onlv acknowledgment the 
Government had made to the rent^^entstion a,? to restric- 
tions after the war was a formal oju'. IMr. Woo^lwiird had 
evidently not had a document which he (Mr, Fraser) had 
received, headed New Buildiag Works ; Ministry of 
Reconstruction,’’ the most grotesque document which' had 
ever passed through his hands. It had been severely com- 
mented on by the building papers, and rightly so. There 
was a most slashing article on it in The Builder^ and he 
endorsed every word of it. The covering letter stated that 
tMs document had gone pnt finder the aegis of the Royal 
Institute, and he asked if that were the case, and for some 
explanation as to this remarkable paper which had caused ^ 
so much Homeric laughter in every department of the 
building world. 

The President, replying to some of the points ^ raised, 
referred to hlr. 'Woodward’s question as to the payment of 
those architects who had been taken on in Government 
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T) Ifc was a" point the Council had in view, 
i i useful could be done, he could assure the 
meeting that it would be done. As to the National War 
Museum, there would be a good deal of sympathy with 
Mr. Woodward’s views. * The idea of the promoters, how- 
ever, was that the National War Museum, if it materialised, 
should be not to commemorate the most horrible war which 
had ever taken place, but to commemorate what they hoped 
would be the last war, and to show to future generations 
what a terrible thing this War had been. Mr. Eraser had 
criticised very severely the form issued by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction. He did not say, however, what 
exactly were the points to which he took objection. He 
took objvct:on probnbiy particular question, the one 

winch !i(- .‘'.lie' w;i- ('.nj-ri-vl to by The Builder^ as it 
seemed to foreshadow a system of priority. That was an 
entirely mistaken view of the case : there was no idea of 
priority in that question at all. The two points in the 
reference to that Committee by the Government which 
that form dealt with had nothing to do with the question 
of priority of nny kind or sort. That was being dealt with 
■■n:i re y paras and apart. As he had said in answering 
Mr. Woodward, h'iree representatives of the Institute were 
giving evidence before the Ministry on this question of 
priority, and the evidence they wore proposing to give was 
such as fie had not the least doubt would meet with the 
approval of those who supported the resolution passed by 
the Institute in January. With regard to the question of 
the representation of Associates on the Council, which Mr. 
Fraser mentioned, it must be remembered that most of the 
Fellows of the Institute had been Associates, and he was 
sure that all Fellows might be taken as representing the 
interests of Associates as well as those of Fellows. It was 
not quite fair to say that Associates were only represented 
by Associates; the interests of Associates and the interests 
of Fellows were, as far as he knew, practically identical. 
He failed to see where the difference was ; it was the 
general interest of4he architectural profession, and this was 
quite identical in the two classes. The only point was that 
the Associates were younger men than the Fellows, and it 
would not be right that they should have the same pro- 
portion of representation as the Fellows have. Under the 
New Charter the representation was to be slightly 
increased. 

Cambridge University and Professor Beresford Pite, 

Professor Beresford Pite [1*.] has had conferred upon 
him by the University of Cambridge the degree of Master 

Afts homriB causa. It is interestiag to record the 
speech delivered on the occasion b^r the Public Orator, Sir 
John Sandys j — 

Vetexe usi proverbio dicimus faber ost quisque 
fortunae suae.** Hie autem architecturae, quae nasoitur 
0 fabrica et rariocinatione, studio ex iuventute prima 
doditus, patris et fratris natu maioris in veatigiis in jier- 
petuum folioiter progrediens, et locum summum inter 
collegas suos adeptus, vinculis artissimis Academiam 
nostram cum Londiniensihus suis coniunxit. Quid dicam 
de praelectionibus ilHs, in quibus urbium condendarum 
historiam et rationem universam primo ex aevo per 
litterarum renasoentium saeculum usque ad tempora 
nostra eloquentia tanta prospere prosecutus est ? Nostra 
certe in Academia studiorum nostrorum velut in orbe 
universe etiam arohiteoturam, viri huiuece cum auxilio, 
feHciter collocatam esse vehementer gaudemus; scientiam 
tarn iitilem, tarn pulchram, hodie libenter salutamus ; 
Vitruvii deni qua yerba verissima esse, non minus libenter 
oonfitemur: — ‘‘ Architecti est suientia pluribus disci plinis 
et variis erudxtionibus omata, cuius iudicio probantur 
omnia quae ab ceteris artibus perBoiuntur opera.”* 

Duoo ad VOS architeotum eximiura, virum de Academia 
oprime meritum, Abtfubum Berbsfobo Pite. 


MINUTES. 

At the F';rh^y-fr.ur^‘h Annual General Meeting, held 
Monday, Mcy. lulS. at 5.30 p.m. — Present: Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, President, in the chair ; 29 Fellows (in- 
cluding 10 members of the Council), 6 Associates, 2 Licen- 
tiates, and 2 Hon. Associates — the Minutes of the previous 
General Meeting were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the death in action of 
2nd Lieut. Henry William Mann, Royal Field Artillery, 
Associate, elected 1914, and it was resolved that the Inati-' 
tute’s deepest regret for his loss be entered on the Minutes 
and that a message of sympathy and condolence be con- 
veyed to bis nearest relatives. 

A similar message of sympathy was ordered to be sent 
to Mr. Wm. A. Pite [F.j, whose son, 2nd Lieut. Horace 
Victor Walter Pite, Hampshire Regiment {Probationer'], 
was reported missing in Palestine. 

The decease was also announced of Khan Bahadur 
Muncherjee Cowasjee Murzban [Fellow], 

The names of members nominated for election were 
announced [see “ Notices ” below]. 

The Annual Report for the official year 1917-18 was pre- 
sented and its adoption formally moved by the President. 

The Hon. Secretary having seconded the motion, the 
Report was discussed, and the President having answered 
points raised, the motion was put to the vote and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to Mr. Henry A, Saul [F.] and Mr, 
H. S. East [A.] for their services as Hon. Auditors. 

The proceedings terminated at 6,10 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be held 
MONDAY, 10th JUNE, 1918, at 5.30 p.ta., for the 
following pnrjDoses : — 

To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held Monday, 6th May ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election ; 

To proceed with the election of the following candh 
dates for membership : — 

As Fellow. . 

Hote ; Arthur John [Licentiaie, passed the Qualifying 
Exanii nation for membership], of 19 Silverwell Street, 
Bolton ; and “ Wendenham,” Atherton, near Man- 
chester.— Proposed hij John B. Gass, Paul Ogden, 
Isaac Taylor. 

As Hoh. Associate. 

West: Rev. Georoe Herbert, B.I). [Assoeiaie 1871- 
3917], of Selsley Vicarage, near Stroud, Glos. — 
Proposed hy the Oouncil. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills [F'.] to move the following 
Resolution : — 

That this Meeting express disapprobation of the 
action of the Council in permitting a form to 
go out with their sanction in which the follow- 
ing clause occurs : Reasons (if any) for 

which you consider it to the National advan- 
tage that the building should be erected 
without delay,’* and request the Council to 
inform the Ministry of Reconstruction that the 
R.I.B. A. is opposed to any form of war control 
of building operations being exercised after 
the declaration of peace. 


* Vitruvius, i, 1. 



NATIONAL HOUSING AND. NATIONAL LIFE. 

Discussion at the Twelfth Informal Conference, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 13th March 1918. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge [A.] in the Chair. 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A. [F.] : Pro- minimum wage will regulated, more than by any 
bablyit would be well if, before opening this discussion ' other factor, ^by the rent of the house ; and the rent, 
on “ National Housing and National Life/' I were to be it^ economic or otherwise, must be such as will 
preface my remarks with a few words as to the modern secure the minimum accommodation of a living room 
use of .the term /‘Housing." Used in its modern and three bedrooms. ^ ^ 

sense “ Housing*” does not mean “ house' building,” It is a well-recognised fact in economics that rents 
and although in all probability at least one half -of are not subject to the same fluctuations e-s are the 
the time and energy of those of us who are members prices of consumable articles like tea, su^r and bread. 
^ of the architectural profession is devoted to the build- Nor are they subject to the same donditions of supply 
^ ing of houses, as any inspection of the Architectural^ and demand. A rise in the price of building materials 
Room at the Royal Adademy will show, at the same ' and in the cost of labour does not produce a corre- 
time i.k'is doubtful if one-hundredth part of our pro- spending rise in rent. It simply discourages build- 
fessional energy has been expended on “Housing.” ing, and people crowd moretightly into houses already 
The term “ Housing,” as used to-day, means “ the .built, Crowding ,at the present moment is abnormal, 
providing of living accommodation for the working and the cost of building is extraordinarily high, and 
classes,” and when we have it oh reliable authority yetif 500,000 new houses were built under the present 
that over 90 per cent, of the plans for working-class conditions, or anything like that number, and if 
houses submitted to Local Authorities for their appro- economic rents were to be fix:ed accordingly, they 
val have not been prepared by architects, I think I am would not all be occupied. A big proportion of the 
justified in nssertingthat the interest of our profession working classes “wouTd continue to live crowded 
in i liis (bisii work has been, t6 say the least, negli- houses that wexiei let at a much lower rent than the 
gihle. This is a very serious statement to have to new houses, and would prefer to spend their increased 
make, and one that is surely deserving of our closest wages in another way ; hence the heed for ,a nationaj 
attention. f , ' , , ' . housing subsidy. 

The subject under discussion. National Housing It may be considered by some -that, in order to 
and National Life, suggests at the outset an entirely enaHe the working man to pay an economic rent for 
new aspect of the position ; let us therefore* consider the new houses that it is proposed to erect at excep- 
it from two points of view : (1) The interest of the tional cost, the case would be met more directly by 
general public in housing, and (^) the responsihiHty raising .wages correspondingly. This may be so 
of the architect in regard thereto. That there exists ultimately, but at the outset it would mean, as I have 
at the moment a popular interest in housing amount- endeavoured to show, that overcrowing would con- 
ing almost to an obsession on the part of the nation no \ tinue, and*the extya wage would continue to flow into 
one will dispute, and it is an interest which has the the pocket of the owner of the older property. 
suppprt of every phase of social and politic^ opinion ; But this question of rent is not a matter of primary 

indeed,' so important has the question become that it importance to us architects, except as indicting 
’ is now recognised that the minimum accommodation that the houses that are to be built will not 
and rent of a working man's house are boimd to he- entirely depend in the amount of their accoromoda- 
come factors of first importance in hatiohal standard tion upon the ordinary laws of demand and supply. 
Values upon which will he built any new system of They will he regulated by the accepted national 
national finance, In efiect, it means that the principle that a house vtith less accommodation 

; rilirdeeiries. VoL XXV.^ ‘ .i ' ' ' ‘ B 
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four rooms is uot considered satisfeotorj where 
there is any likelihood of its being occuja'ed hy a 
family. To-day there is a tuaiversally recognised 
appreciation of the induence of the, house and its 
surrotmdin^s and associations on the lives of the 
people generally. The house must have an interest 
which the tepant can fed is his own. The standard 
repeat and the hye-law street have been condemned 
and are for ever doomed. This opens Out to us the 
'panorama of an entirely new world and a'ffords oppor- 
tunities for the arciiitect which his imagination 
never before conceived. 

Housing schemes must he laid out on town-planning 
lines ; they must he placed as far as is possible wiL-li- 
out the confines of the city. They must be thouglit 
of not as spaces covered with packing-cases but as a 
collection of homes associated with one another in 
sharing the benefits of public buildings and public 
amenities. They must have gardens, interesting 
outlooks both back and front, and all the cpnsidered 
requirements of a complete community*^. ? No doubt 
some jsichemes will be urban and built within the dty, 
but they will be laid out on quite new and interesting 
lines. I think that our slum areas will be gradually 
cleared and the inmates of the worst of. them aooom^ 
modated jn well-controlled flats. We have yet a 
type of town building to erect which shall consist of a 
huge quadrangle of flats arranged around a square 
laid out with cobbles or gravel and decorated with 
flowers, and where the communal kitchen, the, common 
washhouse, central heating and central lighting, and 
all the so-much-discussed advantages of communal 
and common sharing could be tried. 

i fa ng j><iw sko? cited out what is to he, let me now 
contf^ ?'» niy second point — ^viz., the qualifications of 
the architect to accept the responsibility of carrying 
out this comparatively jx&H branch of his work. 1 
mention the word qualifications *’dn ‘tMs conneetiop 
because Jewish to make it paiticujarly dear that if 
architects are to undertake this ‘Mnd of work— thou^ 
they as a profession may not realise it— they have a 
great dOal to learn about town planning, they have a 
^eat deal to learn about a modern system of housing, 
and they have a great deal to learn both of a practical 
and common sense nature that is at the monient 
much better understood by the engineer and the 
surveyor. In my opinion, the surveyor and engi- 
neer have, since the passing of the Town Planning 
Act, studied tho subject in all its bearings, both much 
more seriously and much more generally than liave 
the architects, and this not only in its immediate 
rehition to the width and construction of streets but 
also with the wider dew' which W'e arcljitects associate 
with architectural effect. I say tliis . because 1 
feel tha^ our profession must bestir itself if it is to 
qtialify itself to undertake the great work that un- 
doubtedly lies ahead. 

Let me make myself quite clear, and let me say ■ 
that the housing scheme of the future will depend for 
its success upon an entirely different set of interests 


from those that have obtained in the.past. It will not 
be the interest that we have been wont to associate 
with, the picturesque viEage of the past, those humble 
records of a rural history spread over long and restful 
]ieriods of slow change in architectural style, in the 
diflerent use of materials and in the weathering of 
brick and stone. The new schemes cannot depend 
upon any interests like these. They were built 
xmder totally diflerent- conditions from those obtain- 
ing to-day ; their builders were epuntry^carpenters 
and their workmen xeaLcraftsmen, Qr if in' G-eorgian 
days, when contracting became common j they worked 
under some inborn architectural influence, were not 
entirely absorbed in pocketing diacotints and juggling 
with advances, and were quite simple men. ^ 
Nor again will the cottage of the future be built 
by the speculative gentlemen purely as a commercial- 
enterprise, as have praoticafly aU the workmen’s 
houses erected since the middle of last century. No, 
the housing scheme of the future will be laid out on 
' town-planning lines, and the commercial aspect will 
not loom largest in the field ; and whilst nowhere wifi 
there be standard streets it goes without saying ,tMti 
. the cottars themselves wiH be built to standardised/ 
plans. But both cottage' and street will now for the 
^st time be considered oohjointly, and in the group- 
ing and composition that will follow will lie the archi- 
tect’s opportunity. 

^ The recent cottage competition has proved a valu- 
able and instructive lesson to the architectural pro- 
fession. A general ins^qtion of the designs sub- 
mitted shows very clearly that as a profession we 
have not yet realised that the cottage of the future 
cannot be the cot^ge of the past, the former beihg 
necessmly a unit in a cPmpasiiion, the lalTfeex Mying 
’ an individual entity. 

I sincerely hope that cottage buEdihg in the future 
will come to be the work of the architect. .It is his 
own fault if it doesn’t], but he raust not think of 
(jfQtfcages separately. I ' think that the profession 
would do well to have an exhibition of housing 
schemes, and I tliiiik it would do well if it were to 
oiler through the Institute one or two prizes to students 
for ideal schemes. The profession must hold on to 
tills housing while the nation is interested. It has 
made a very good start under Mr, Hare, our President, 
in arranging for these national competitions, and it 
has, lam pleased to intimate, arranged for a special, 
and what I believe to be acceptable, set of charges / 
in comiection with such schemes, and I hope it will 
continue to do more.’ 

*Mr, GEO. HUBBARD, F.S.A. [F.] : May I ask 
Professor Adshead one question ? He talked of this 
vast scheme for building half a million cottages, but 
he made no mention as to where the funds are to 
come from to put up those cottages. Has he any 
scheme in his mind ? 

Porfessor ADSHEAD : Part of the cost would be 
made up on business lines; the rest would be a 
subsidy from the Government. . || 
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Mr. EGBERT S. WEIE; Money lent without 
interest ? 

PiofesBor ADSHEAB : Money handed over. 

Mr. HUBBAED : You think that is a business 
proposition. 

Professor ADSHBAD : Yes, a national proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. HUBBARD : I look upon tins subject from 
an entirely difEerent point of view from the one taken 
up l[>j Professor Adshead, It seem^ to me that the sug- 
gestion he puts forward is that it is a matter of national 
importance that there should be these houses for the • 
working classes. (Hear, hear!) If so, and the Govern- 
ment is to provide the money, I think you are going a 
long, way towards stopping private enterprise. It is 
private enterprise which has invariably helped this 
.country in all times of trial ; and if there is a time of 
trial coming in the matter of erecting cottages for the 
working classes I think private enterprise may be 
left to solve the problem. * Just regard for a moment 
what has been the efiect in the past. ' I admit there 
’ is the growing evil of an insu^cdency of dwellings for 
the working classes ; that, to my anind, has been 
brought about- partially by certain semi-philanthiopip 
bodies, sticli as the l^^abody Trust, the Sutton .Trust, 

, and Boiough Councils, who have undertaken to put 
up dwellings and have been satisfied with a 2J per 
cent, return on their outlay. The question is one of 
supply and deriaand, thn^re is the demand it is far 
better to leave it, to private enterprise to^ create the 
supply. , • , 

Mr. HENRY E. ALDEIDGE (Secretary, National 
Housing and Town Plannir^g Council) : The essential 
feature of the remarks we have just listened to is that 
' the interaction of the forces of supply and demand 
'has met housing needs in the past. If that wAce 
true the argument would have very great weight. 
But I venture, with aU respect, to submit that it is 
noti true. When I hear that private enterprise hm 
in the past met our national housing needs, my 
thoughts and my memories — agoing back over tweniy 
years ot housing work — bring up definite pictures. I 
remember, for example, a Northumberland mining 
village of absolutely worn-out shells of Houses, con7 
sisting of one large room below and a kind of lean-to 
at the back, a movable step ladder leading to a bed- 
room abov^ built under the slant of the roof, with tlie 
window beginning at the floor level and only rising 
about four feet. I remember that as a product of 
supply and demand in the past.' I remember, as 
another example, the secretary of a workmen^ 
organisation telling me that, a little while before, 
there had been an inqu^t in the village on the child 
of a minef which had met its death by falling down 
a bedroom step-ladder. 

Speaking with experience of the past, I ahi clearly 
pf opinion that .private enterprise has broken dpwn^ , 

this be true-7-and I submit .that it is not a matter 
of argument, but a matter wliich can be aseertained 
and accepted by .men who are out to seek the truth — 


then the argument as to the successful operation of 
the laws of supply and demand in the past vanishes. 

I was hoping that Mr. Wills would have been here 
to-day, for I cannot help feefing that he is inclined to 
give more thought and attention to academic ques- 
tions of economc theory than to qu^tions whicK 
concern the daily life of the people. There is, more- 
over, too great a tendency in this and other quarters 
to say of any drastic proposal : This is Sodalism,’^ 
and to overlook the fact that it may be Christianity. 

Professor Adshead spoke of the attitude of th© 
architect in the past. May I say— and I Hope I shall 
not be misunderstood — ^that I think that when there 
is a ‘‘searching of heart” amongst architects and 
professional men generally there will be profound 
sorrow at their failure to rise to a great opportunity. 
Eemember that in the building industry you are the 
cultured men ; you should be the intellectual leaders. 

. But you have been “ dumb dogs ” in the past when 
the housing needs of the people were being urged. 

I believe we are at the threshold of a great period 
of Eenaissance, and that if only the architect will 
rise to the height of his opportunity he will in this 
period take a greater place in nation^ life than he has 
ever taken yet. But he must pay the priceT-hi^ must 
take a living interest in social problems. 

Professor Adshead spoke of the craftsman of 
hnndred ye^rs ago. .The (praft^ then w^s a iiAdng 
entity to the bmlder, and to the architect who de- 
signed the bull ding. But in recent years th e architect 
has never thought of the craftsman — except as a kind 
of individual jnachine — and the men of culture who 
should have acted as an aristocracy and have watched 
over with deep cpnoern the welfare of the workers in 
this great industry have developed into a kind of 
“ snobootaoy.” They have ne^ected their d^ty 
towards their poorer working-olasa brethren in tto 
great building craft. f 

The architect must bis house 'in order” and 
put an end to tMs period of he^ect by combiifing with 
the builder and the 'vs^orkman to rai^ the 'whole status 
of the industiy ofrWhich they are a pa^^ 

May I now de 4 hdth sCme detailed questions as to 
the need for prepi^rin^ housing schemes. At the end 
of the war we shell b© faced not only with a colossal 
housing shortage'; but with the need for providing 
work for great masses of men in the building industry. 
The building industry is a musotdar industry, and has 
contributed very finely indeed towards the defence of 
the country. A third of a inillipn will need to be de- 
mobilised from the Army, and it will be in the in- 
terests of national economy to see that these men shall 
be liberated a^ early as possible and sent back to work 
in their industry. More than another third of a 
million are engaged on war work, and when war work 
ceases the problem of utilising their energy must also 
be dealt with. _ 

it is for these reasons that we are urging that 
Scheines shah, be prepared now. But it is suggested 
that we cannot make such preparations now 1 Surely 
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that is a pitifully poor view to take in regard to a 
great problem ; it is a policy of drift. Personally I 
would a thousand times prefer to be condemned by 
every building paper in the land for advocating a 
constructive poUcy than commit nayself to such an 
inept, miserable and wretched policy as a policy of 
drift. It is a policy which is ignoble,^ a policy which 
is everlastingly mean. Happily, despite all the criti- 
cism, our constructive poHcy holds the field — viz,, 
that the Government should call on the local autho- 
rities of the country to prepare and hold ready housing 
schemes. 

Professor Adshead mentioned that the Government 
will give grants-in-aid. Assuming the forecast given 
by Mr. Hayes Fisher in a speech at Manchester at the 
end of last year to be correct, this aid will take the 
form of a grant bf one-third. That is to say, in a 
scheme costing £90,000, £30,000 will be ^ven as a 
free grant. It has been suggested that similar aid 
should bp given tb private enterprise. But suppose 
you submit su6h a proposal to Parliament, what 
Members of Parliament say in regard to the 
.following problem: Assun^g that a speculative 
builder is given a grant-in-aid to the extent of a third 
of the cost of construction (say £100 out of £300), at 
what price will he sell the cottage when it is built ? 
The building cost wfll he £200 — ^viz., £300 less £100. 
Will the builder be left free to accept the offer of the 
highest bidder ? If so, then ho wiU possibly be able 
to get £350,' and the £l00 given by the State ^v^ll be 
a clear bonus to him . To go to Parliament with 
proposals such as these (which no responsible Member 
of Parliament can regard as worthy of serious sup- 
port) is to be foolish and not practical, and when the 
Editor of The Butl^ suggests that in rejecting such 
proposals as these we know nothbig of' economics he 
is making a grotesq[ue inisstatement. 

Speaking for the Committee of the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Counoii, I should like to add 
that we have giyeh most careful consideration to the 
problem of private enterprise, and I personally hope 
that much can be done in providing a wise- solution 
for some of the difflculties. But you will not get a 
wise solution by attacking local authorities. Let Us 
always realise that from the point of view of Parlia- 
ment the local authority is the one body which can 
be trusted, because it works in the public interest. 
May I add that the statements so freely and so 
extravagantly made with regard to the greater cost 
of local authorities cottage schemes are untrue. I 
find on investigation that there are at least fifty 
schemes of cottage building by local authorities 
whiefi are quite as good as any private building 
schemes. To those who say sarcastic things about 
these schemes of local authorities let me throw the 
challenge back and say : Bring out your definite, 
cases of extravagance in cottage buildi^ sAemes-— 
not slum Bchemes-*--and let us examine.them fairly on , 
their meril®.’’ The truth is that many critics of local 
authorities have be^n repeating, parrot-hke, the ex- 


travagant Griticisms of other people. They have 
never ascertained the facts for themselves. 

In conclusion, may I refer to. a remark made by 
‘Professor Adshead. He said, Housing to-day has 
become almost an obsession.’’ If he means that 
everybody is now realising the need for action I am 
very glad, because we have been at the other extreme” 
in the past. But why is it £hat this movement has 
touched the national . conscience ? Surely it is 
because we have, as a nation, in this war, “ found 
ourselves.” Men have come pouring out of houses 
which are not fit for human beings to live in-- north, 
south, east and west— to serve their coimtry. If 
they had had a niggling” kind of patriotism they 
might have asked whether, their homes were worth 
fighting for. But they have been good Englishmen 
and have put aside their grievances and sense of 
neglect. This movement -^1 go forward because 
the conscience of the nation realises that a debt, will 
need to be paid to these men. The debt represented 
by War Bonds will be paid — every penny of it. It is; 
“ up to ” the conscience of the nation to pay in fpE 
this other debt — a debt which we owe to the men who 
are serving the nation so splendidly in the time, of 
need. \ 

Mr. HtJBBi^RD. — do not know whether I may he 
allowed to speak again, but I have been accused of 
advocating. a retrograde policy, and I do not want 
that impression to remain unchallenged. AH I ask is 
that you should strip the subject of sentimentality, 
and look at it from a purely business point of view. 

If the Government is to supply* one-third of the cost 
as a voluntary gift, and not as a charge on the 
building, who will receive that gift when the builder 
sells the house ? Such a scheme would be economi- 
cally bad and unbusinesslike. I fully agree with 
every word that has been said as to the heed for 
better housing /of the working classes. ‘'.The life of 
the nation is iu the breath of the school children,” 
and if they cannot breathe pure air in their houses 
the health of the country will suffer. Let the stan- 
dard of the . dwellings be settled by authorities, and . 
let private enterprise do the rest. If private enter- 
prise Im failed in the past, this has been partly due 
to the action of the semi-philanthropic bodies, who 
have atifled private enterprise. 

^ Mr. W, S. PURCHON, M.A, [A.], Sheffield: The 
title of this Conference is, I t|iink, particularly fortu- 
nately worded, “National Housing and Nation^ Life.” 

I fear that as a people we have not realised the relation 
between the two. We are < only just beginning to 
realise that our men, women and children are our 
greatest national asset. With this realisation comes 
the belief that a thorough overhauling of the housing 
of our people is an urgent’ necessity in the highest 
interests of the nation.. Were it not for the fact that 
we |s:now that housing has been undertaken in hap- 
haz$.rd fashion in the past, we might come to the con- 
clusion that the conditions which obtain in some of 
our towns and cities Are the result of a deliberate ^ 
.. ’ ' I 
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attempt to crusli out our civilisation. Large numbers 
of our bouses are of sucb a type that it is definitely 
known that they are having a most serious effect on 
our infant mortality rates, while the honest craftsman 
with a moderate-sized family is made to feel^ — ^not 
that he is k worthy citizen — ^but rather that he is an 
undesirable tenant. 

Eor some years now I have been trying to interest 
the people of Sheffield in the problem of their own city, 
and possibly a few particulars of a concrete example 
may be helpful to the Conference. In 1 904 new houses 
were built in Sheffield to the number of 2,527 — a 
figure which was steadily reduced to 438 in 1915, and 
during the last three years 1,000 houses have been 
destroyed, whereas in the ten years prior to the war 
only 500 in all were demolished. Before the war our 
M.O.H. reported a serious scarcity of houses and an 
increase in the number of cases of overcrowding. In 
1911 there were 4,729 overcrowded houses in Sheffield, 
and nowadays houses are being run — ^like the factories 
— on the shift systeni. Out of our 107,000 houses, 
16,000 are of the back-to-back type, and here in the 
Eoyal Institute of British Architects I think I need 
not do more than mention that these houses are, in the 
very nature of things, unsuitable for their purpose. 

In addition to these 16,000 back-to-back houses 
there are another 8,000 which are referred to in a 
recent official report as more or less insanitary and 
unhealthy.” This gives us a total of 24,000 seriously 
defective houses, in which are dwelling some 120,000 
to 150,000 out of our population of about half a 
amUion. Not only have the people who are com- 
pelled to. live in these houses to put up with the 
serious inconvenience of having only one room to act 
as a combined scullery, Idtchen, living room, parlour, 
bathroom and washhouse ; to run the risks conse- 
quent on having no ventilated larder and on using so- 
caUed sanitary conveniences reached in many eases 
after walking some little distance down the street 
and across a yard common to a number of dwellings, 
but such is the amazing irony of fate that by many 
thoughtless people they are actually condemned as 

slum-dwellers ” to be unfit for a better environment. 

They would tilrn a garden city into a slum in a year 
er so ” one is told over and over again. 

On the whole, one comes to the conclusion, after 
looking more closely into facts, that these fellow- 
citizens of ours are far from being what we understand 
by the term ‘‘ slum-dweUers ” ; on the contrary, they 
are in thamain Self-respecting, hard-working men and 
women who are making r. i rn r r -7 r^ort to keep up a 
decent standard of life r. r -i’ = ’ic.: '■ which we can 
onlydimly realise. ^ 

It must also be remembered, that in the districts 
containing the back-to-back houses the infantile 
mortality rates a 3 fe about double the English average. 
This is largely diie to the absence of ventilated larders. 
When there is no suitable storage for milk a high 
death-rate among babies foMows as the night the 
day” ■ ; ■ , ■ ; ' 


We need in Sheffield 6,000 houses to make up the 
present shortage, 24,000 to replace the present un- 
satisfactory houses, and 1,000 new houses each year 
to provide for our normal increase of population of 
about 5,000. So that during the next 20 years we 
ought to build 60,000 houses. Looking ahead for 
20 years is not, I submit, a wild dream of Socialism, 
but mere sound common sense. If the normal rate of 
growth is not maintained, well, we shall then have 
looked ahead for, say, 30 years instead of 20. And in 
looking ahead we need not stop at 20 or 30 years . The 
main advantage of this looking ahead is that it shows 
us the desirability not only of seeing that the new 
■ houses are well designed and 'well built, that new 
roads and open spaces are properly laid out, that ample 
provision is made for the sites of such necessary public 
buildings as churches, schools, libraries, baths, etc., 
but that it also obliges us to consider the present city 
in its relation to the futiire developments, whether the 
latter are in the nature of the usual extensions to the 
city or arranged as groups of garden villages more or 
less removed from it. 

If we can only realise that during the next 20 years 
we are to pull down a quarter of our present houses, 
and that we are going to build half as many as .we now 
possess, surely we shall realise that it will be well 
worth our while to consider the whole city and ite 
developments as a comjJete unit. The sites of the 
defective houses are in many cases urgently required 
and most suitable for works extensions ; we must see 
that they are not used less suitably. 

Our present traffic facilities only provide with 
difiSculty for present needs — extension of them may 
not be enough ; they may need remodelling, and this 
should be considered before we proceed far with our 
building programme. The fact is that urban housing 
cannot be considered wisely apart from a condderatton 
of the making of efficient townis and cities. 

With regari to the planning of the houses I should 
like to emphasise the importance of paying increased 
attention to the question of aspect— -the making, for 
instance, of necessary differences between houses built 
on opposite sides of roads. I hope we shall agree that 
a bath is a necessity in every house, and that while a 
large living room plus a scullery is far better than a 
small kitchen and a small parlour, in the case of large 
families a parlour in addition to the living room 
possesses great advantages, particularly if we think of 
the educati onal facilities for which we are hoping. 

Apart from the important questions of planning 
houses and simplifying details so as to reduce the work 
of running a bpuse, looking ahead and thinking of 
large numbers of houses ought to make us consider to 
what extent we can use various labour-saving devices. 
Much, I am sure, can be done, but we must not go to 
the extreme and turn our kitchens into engine rooms, 
so that mechanics will he needed instead of servants. 
The installation of patent dish-washers, for instance, 
might possibly lead to far more work than the old- 
fashioned washing <3f pots. At the same time we 
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should beware of dismissing suggestions as absurd 
without givingtbem careful consideration. I imagine 
nothing could sound more absurd to us than the 
delivery of gas to houses must have sounded to our 
forefathers, and the delivery of hot water to dwellings 
may turn out to be quite practicable. 

Communal ideas should certainly be considered 
carefully, and experiments should be tried on. these 
lines where conditions seem favourable, as here and 
there they undoubtedly are, but as a people we are not 
ready for them yet, and I doubt whether we ever shall 
be. 

I am not an economist, but wish to say one word on 
the question of finance. Keeping down the cost of 
house-building is extremely important, but we should 
not let it develop into an obsession. After, the war 
. money will doubtless have a lower value than it had 
-^before the war, and one result will be the higher mini- 
mum wage, which I hope we shall agree should not be 
less than will allow the paying of the economic rent of 
a house in which a man and his family can live in 
reasonable decency and comfort. In Sheffield I know^ 
that many workers, not only under war conditions but 
also before the war, earned such wages that they 
could have afforded to pay higher rents, and doubtless 
many of them would have moved into better houses 
had such houses been available. 

To me it seems clear that the housing problem is at 
the root of most of our social troubles, and jthat bad 
housing conditions are a jnenace to the future develop- 
ment of our civilisation. There is still great need for 
the education of the public on this point, and I trust 
that architects will help to put forw^ard high ideals. 
The architect is still sadly misunderstood by the 
public. He has designed an absurdly small propor- 
tion of our present houses and he is condemned for the 
defects of those he has not designed. If the country 
realised more clearly the help which the architect 
can give in this pressing question the architect might 
benefit incidentally, but the gain to the community 
would be enomous. 

At the close of the Boer War, Kipling, writing of 
the return of our soldiers, makes one of them say : 

’Ow can I ever take on 
With awful Old England again. 

An’ ’ouses both sides* of the street. 

And ’edges two sides of the lane 1 ” 

The Boer War was a difierent thing from the 
struggle in which we are now engaged, and the 
“ Tommy of whom KipliUg wrote was difierent 
from our present citizen-soldier, but there has been 
little change in the houses. Let it be part of oux task 
to use our utmost endeavours to make the housing 
of the future something vastly better than the 

’ouses both sides of the street ’’ at which Kipling’s 
“ Tommy ’’ quite rightly turned up his cockney nose. 

Mr. CHAELES T. RUTHEN [F.] : After Professor 
Adshead finished his paper, it appeared to me that 
the time of the Conference was to be taken up in the 
discussion of the problem of the ability or otherwise 


of private enterprise to undertake satisfactorily the 
erection of these houses after the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. I am rather glad^ however, that that much 
debatable point has not been pressed further. Still, 
I think it ought to be pointed out to those gentlemen 
who say and keep on saying that private enterprise 
did in pre-war days satisfactorily cater for. the work- 
ing classes, and that the same agency should be 
allowed to do so in post-war days, that private enter- 
prise did not in fact perform this duty. The shortage 
of houses for the working classes in South Wales 
before the outbreak of war was variously put at from 
40,000 to 75,000, That shortage had been accumu- 
lating for at least twenty years. If private enter- 
prise was satisfactorily catering for the working 
classes, how did this shortage come about ? Those 
advocates of private enterprise claim that something 
like 97 per cent, of the houses erected were built by 
various forms of private enterprise, and this statemen.b 
is passed over as being conclusive evidence of the 
‘ efficacy of these agencies to carry out this work in the 
days to come, without interference. We are to 
assume, therefore, that 3 per cent, have been erected, 
by some other agencies, and that those other agencies 
are local authorities. I think I am perfectly right in 
stating that had local authorities (or others) not 
erected the 3 per cent., the advocates of private enter- 
prise could have come forward with the statement 
that we have erected 100 per cent, of the houses.” 
Particular care is, however, taken to say that 97 per 
cent, of the houses erected ” have been built by 
private enterprise, not 97 per cent, of the houses 
' ‘ required.” That is exactly where the trouble comes 
in. Supposing 150 houses are required in a district, 
and private enterprise erects-97 and the local authority 
three, what about the remaining 60 houses ? No one 
has supplied these houses and no one appears to be 
willing to supply them. Now, in South Wales, this 
difierence between the houses “ built ” and the 
houses “ required ” actually reached the huge figures 
stated before. It comes to this : that private enter- 
prise has been gradually withdrawing from the 
smaller and cheaper type of working-class houses ; 
particularly in my own district private enterprise has 
found this type less attractive and the class of tenant 
a little more difficult to handle. Therefore this lower 
or cheaper type of house has for the last twenty years 
been slowly but surely neglected. The problem in 
South Wales before the war was very acute, I may say 
very serious; but after the war thp accumulated 
shortage of many years, added to that diie to the 
almost complete suspension of building activities for 
the war period, will present a problem demanding 
immediate and comprehensive treatment. One could 
paint a lurid picture* of the “ shift ” system in the 
colliery districts of South Wales in the use of housing 
accommodation. 

I expected to hear to-day a discussion upon National 
Housing and National Life. I am prepared to admit, 
of course, that at the bottom of all discussions on these 
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, qliestions must come the subject of finance ; but I 
think it is time tliat those who consider finance only 
should go very closelj^- into the question as to whether 
private enterprise has in the past performed the 
functions which it is claimed it could perform. If it 
, has not done so, those who talk about private enter- 
prise should admit it. ’ They ought not to cling to 
this idea and attempt to ruin what is a real national 
project by adhering to what is, as they must admit if 
full enquiries are made, false. We want a little' bit 
more humanity to start with, and just a little less 
book-keeping : it would be better in the long run. 
Is there anyone here or elsewhere who suggests that 
a real comprehensive housing scheme should not be 
carried out because it cannot be shown to be sound 
commercially? Does anyone suggest, forunstance, 
that lunatic asylums pay ? or that workhouses pay ? 
Why, then, keep them up 1 Wliy not provide the 
workers with decent homes and not build lunatic 
asylums ? Fifteen years ago I claimed that it was 
very much better to pay Is, in the £ as a rate for a 
good housing scheme than that much or more for a 
good workhouse scheme, of for a good lunatic asylum 
scheme, or through the Imperial Exchequer for a jolly 
good jail. Surely it is very much better to give the 
people good homes. 

I think Professor Adshead to a large extent covers 
the points I proposed to mention, but may I suggest 
that in the housing schemes of the future “ housing ” 
is a word which should be applied very, very broadly, 
very nationally, and that it should, if I may be 
allowed to suggest it, be made to cover the workshops 
as well as the homes of the people. Also that the 
whole planning should be broadly conceived, and not 
be merely considered as a scheme for providing some 
Idnd of cover for the people from the elements. On 
the subject of National Housing and National Life 
it appears to me that the question of housing should be 
interpreted in its comprehensive sense, industrial as 
well as social, in its relation to commerce, to industrial 
accommodation, as well as that of housing in the 
generally accepted sense of providing homes fcr the 
people. Housing in the past, that is, only in the 
sense of providing homes for the people, has been coni 
sidered, except in the case of a few outstanding and 
well-known examples, apart altogether from the 
demands of commerce and of industry, with the 
result that there have been distinct and, one might 
say, unfortunate and unnecessary separations of 
classes. The homes of the workers have been estab- 
lished without any regard for that social well-being 
that one would suggest is necessary to pmduce a 
satisfactory condition of afiairs. The requirements 
of industry have been considered apart altogether 
from the social needs of those who have to labour. 
This lack of consideration has resulted in the separa- 
tion of the classes already referred to, "and in the isola- 
tion of the working-class members of the community. 
The baxTier between the classes has been in this way 
unnecessarily broadened, and a feeling of alienation is 


thereby engendered. As a result there has been pro- 
duced an animosity, a feeling of resentment among the 
great body of tbe working classes, -which is so 
disastrous to national life and so productive of 
industrial unrest and strife. The lack of social inter- 
course and the absence of that feeling of friendly asso- 
ciation have brought about an antagonism disastrous 
to national life and exceedingly difficult to combat. 

The children of the worker^ are nurtured in an atmo- 
sphere of bitterness towards all other classes f)! the 
community, and the class of citizen which will com- 
pose the coming generation will, justifiably in my 
opinion, be antagonistic to the other classes of the 
community who have been able to occupy homes 
removed from the grime and toil of industry, while 
the workers and their children have been prevented 
from enjoying the opportunities of seeing the better 
and brighter side of life. 

Professor W. E. LETHABY IF .] : I would like to 
associate myself with every word Mr. Aldridge said, 
also with every word Mr. Purchon said, as well as 
with those of the last speaker. I wish we could 
impress these matters on the government of this Insti- 
tute. Could we pass some resolution here asking the 
Council to consider this matter with a view to forming 
some constructive policy ? 

hir. EOBERT S. WEIR : I did not intend to speak. 

I came to hear what architects had to say on this 
very grave question of housing, not as an architect 
but as a represehtative of a local authority. Anything 
I may say is a result of my practical experience of the 
last few months, and I think you will agree that an 
ounce of practical experience is worth a pound of 
theory. 

I am a member of' a rural district council, and the 
rural side of housing appeals to me very strongly. I 
am afraid it is being overshadowed by the much 
larger problem of urban housing. 1 am always being 
accused of talking parish politics when I happen 
to get up to speak on this subject ; but, after all, in 
rural afiairs it is the parish that is the unit. The parish 
in which I live is sufficiently near London to allow of 
its having been developed as a residential centre 
within the last few years. And one of the great causes 
of a shortage of cottages is that a large number of 
houses have been erected — ^by architects mostly — and 
their clients have evidently not thought very much 
about housing their employees. These houses have 
enough land attached to them to require the constant 
employment of one or two gardeners, and there may 
be a ohauifieur as well . These men in very many ca^es 
have had to find accommodation in the village. Being 
paid good wages they have been able to outbid the 
ordinary day labourer when a house in the village 
becomes vacant. There is consequently a tremendous 
shortage of houses in that parish, and it is only one of 
18 parishes in the rural district. The Local Govern- 
ment Board some yeai^ ago sent down an inspector 
to report on the condition of the health of the people 
in this district, and he reported that it was very bad, 
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owing largely to tlie defective housing. When the 
Housing and Town Planning Act came into force the 
local authority was bound under its provisions to 
inspect the housing in the district. This was done by 
the Surveyor, who made reports on the houses which 
he considered to he unsatisfactory, but the local 
authority declined to give time to discuss these. A 
few cases which were appallingly bad from the public 
health standpoint were considered, however, and 
these W€ 3 :e dealt with in a haphazard way. This went 
on until the Local Government Board issued their 
Memorandum a year ago, asking for details as to the 
state of the housing in the district. I then urged that 
this matter must really be faced. The result was that 
a Housing Committee was appointed, of which I was 
made a member and eventually chairman. This 
committee at once undertook an inspection oh the 
houses which had been scheduled as unwholesome and 
unfit for human habitation. We are gradually going 
tld*ough these parishes, and it is perfectly appalling 
the state of tMngs which we find. When the com- 
luittee was formed the members had no idea what they 
were going to see. They have had their ey^ opened. 
And it wfil be our business to open the eyes of the 
council also to the facts. I am perfectly sure that out 
of about 1,000 defective houses 400 or 500 will have 
to be condemned outright : they are on bad sites, the 
floors are below the level of the ground outside, and 
whenever there is even a moderate rainfall the rain 
soaks in. 

1 do not Want to occupy the time of the meeting by 
relating in del^ the difficulties we are up against ; 
hut the question of proper food storage room has been 
mentioned, and I should just like to say that in 90 per 
cent, of the houses there is none. You ask, Where is 
your food cupboard ? and they show you with 
pride an old bo^^ with a piece of wire over it which 
the husband has made for the purpose; And you know 
wfeat that means. The infant mortality is very high, 
and whenever tfier© is an epidemic it is worst in these 
cottages. 

To sum up the situation, we shall probably have to 
build 600 to 7(X) new cottages. Put it at the lowest, 
500 houses at £300 each. Th at means £150,000 for one 
rural district of 18 parishes in one county in England. 
You may take that as a fair average. I know ours is 
not a particularly bad district. A friend of mine was 
staying in Norfolk recently, and he told me that from 
his own investigation he came to the conclusion that 
more than half the houses there ware unfit for human 
habitation. How we are going to get aver it all I do 
not know. I suppose that when the Government 
scheme is brought out we shall see.. How the rents are 
going to be fixed I cannot say, I had a conversation 
this morning with a member of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, a landowner in Wales. He said that in con- 
sidering thit question of agricultural wages they are 
also considering the relation of the rent to the total, 
wage, so that the agricultural labourer may be paid 
sutffi a wage as will allow of his being able to pay a 


proper rent, and so he will be in a position to demand 
an adequate cottage. There are also other points 
which have to be considered ; for instance, the 
question of the tied cottage as between the farmer and 
his labourer. This gentleman’s opinion is that the tied 
cottage is a mistake. He considers that a man should 
be free to have his own cottage, so that if he were dis- 
missed from one particular job he would not have to 
leave the cottage too. I have also talked over the 
matter with others in the country, and it seems to me 
that all the more clear-thinking people are of the same 
opinion. And, of course, with the facilities — ^which 
will be increased after the war — ^for getting about, 
even in country districts, it is possible that in rural 
districts we shall be able to build new little hamlets, 
groups o:^ houses sufficiently large to each form a 
co-operative centre. And one thing which I consider 
to be very important is that in building new houses in 
the country districts there should be plenty of land — 
one-eighth of an acre I would put down as the absolute 
minimum. I have come across awful hovels with 
gardens one-half and one-quarter of an acre in extent 
and very respectable people living under exceedingly 
bad conditions in them. Asked why they lived there, 
they replied : We love a garden, and we took this 
because it had a beautiful garden.” I want to see ail 
the new houses built, as far as possible, - with good 
gardens. And that leads us to the wider question of 
the revival of craftsmanship in the country districts 
— though I shall not enter into that now — and the 
placing of soldiers on the land — ^both these hinge on 
the question of housing. Some say many of the people 
are not fit to Eve in good houses. So we get hack to 
the original question of education. I have seen 
children going to the village school nicely turned out, 
and I have gone to see the hovels they have come out 
of. One wonders then how they can have been so 
nicely turned out. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Purchon said 
something about the backrto-hack houses in Sheffield, 
There are lots in our country villages with conditions 
just as bad. I am glad to hear from him that there is 
some hope of Sheffield. I had a letter recently from a 
friend, an architect by training, a very skilful crafts- 
man, who is in the Air Eorce and stationed near 
Sheffield. He says : ‘‘ The only thing I can say about 
Sheffield is, I should Eke to see it blown up by 
dynamite and rolled over by a number of steam-, 
roEers and left for ten years, and a new town started, 
under better conditions, somewhere else.” 

Mr. A. R. JEMMETT [J?’.] regretted that the dis- 
cussion had been confined to the political aspect of 
the subject, for which the Government, not the pro- 
fession, was responsible. So far as the profession 
was concerned it did not seem to matter very much 
whether houses were financed from public, or private 
sources so long as architects designed them. Design 
was our special responsibility, and in his view it would 
be more profitable to turn our attention to our own 
shortcomings in this respect, as outlined in Professor 
Adshead’s remarks. From our point of view we 
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were no doubt justified in priding ourselves on our 
domestic work, yet from another point of view it 
might be said that we have hardly yet begun to think 
seriously and systematically how best to exi)ress the 
national life, as we live it and understand it to-day, 
in the national housing. We seem rather pre- 
possessed by the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and do not go straight to contemporary life 
for our inspiration or make any definite effort to 
foresee its tendencies. Mr. Weir’s experience of 
people willing to put up with miserable cottages for 
the sake of good gardens appears to confirm the view 
that cottagers share the modern tendency towards a 
more open-air life. From a modern ^andpoint a 
man’s whole plot of ground — ^not merely his house — 
should be conceived as his dwelling-place — ^hishome — 
and designed accordingly. The house itself tends to 
become more in the nature of a shelter from the 
weather and a store for personal belongings, while 
life is being actually lived more and more in the 
garden, so that space outside the house is. as 
valuable and needs as much careful planning as 
space within. The tendency to sleep out of doors 
is growing, and a cottage with no facilities for this 
purpose seems rather out of date. This is only 
one of many technical points of arrangement and 
■design suggested by Professor Adshead’s observations, 
and they are surely more suitable for discussion at a 
conference of architects than the rival merits of public 
and private enterprise. 

Mr. JOSEPH CROUCH [F.], Birmingham: I 
would like to mention a word in regard to rural 
housing. I am glad Mr. Weir referred to it, because 
it is a question which has been too much neglected in 
the past. With regard to the shortage of houses in 
rural districts, Dr. Addison referred the^ other day 
to the Report which was published in 1912, and which 
has been accepted generally as correct as to the con- 
dition of housing in rura] districts. In that Report 
the shortage of houses in 1912 is given as 120,000, 
apart from the question of badly constructed houses 
and those unfit for human habitation. Since the war 
began it has been, decided that at least three million 
acres of land previously in permanent pasture are to be 
brbken up for arable ^iid. those of us who live in the 
country know what has already been accomplished in 
Hiat direction. This means that at least 30,000 new 
families will have to come on the land, which brings 
up the total to at least 150,000 houses which will have- 
to be provided for in the near future. It is clear that 
in the rural districts it is impossible for these houses to 
be built to any extent in any other way than by the 
local authorities. I am a member of a local authority 
in a rural district in mid-England, and I know the 
class of people who compose these rural authorities. 
TheJ" are generally farmers, clergymen, and a few men 
of leisure in the district. The officials generally con- 
sist of a clerk, who is a local solicitor, generally a man 
of education and of fairly broad outlook, and the 
surveyor. The surveyor is not, as a rule, the sort of 


man who by his training ought to be entrusted with 
the scheme of building these new cottages. We as an 
Institute ought seriously to consider the best methods 
by which the designing and laying out of these new 
cottages are to he prepared. It will not be simply 
isolated, cottages in all parts of the country and in 
villages already existing : it will in many cases mean 
new villages with all appliances of communal life — 
churches, chapels, schools, village halls, etc. Who is 
to be responsible for the production of these new 
schemes ? I beHeve there are two ideas under con- 
sideration : one is the appointment of Commissioners 
by the Government, who shall deal with these 
questions as they arise. The other is tbe ap-nni-ntTuer*-'- 
of some sort of Statutory Committee, p ? >pi.‘ 

in the district who have knowledge of the local require- 
ments, persons of influence and standing, with a 
sufficient number of technical advisers connected with 
such committees. These Commissioners or Statutory 
Committees, as the case may he, will advise local 
authorities as to the best methods of procedure. It 
is, I think, a point on which we as an Institute might 
v&ry well express an opinion as to what is the best 
method by which these new undertakings shall be 
brought to a successful issue. The question in the 
towns is not quite the same as in rural districts, where 
we have unspoiled Nature to deal with. In the country 
it is imperative that what is leR of unspoiled England 
should be carefully'presrared, and that architects who 
by their training have l&rned to reverence the past 
should have the control of the new developments. In 
very few cases will it be found that the local 
surveyor is the right man to be entrusted with this 
work, but in most cases it wiU be found that this will 
happen unless we as an Institute are able to influence 
public opini on i n the ri ght way. 

The CHAIRMAN : The ffiscussion has shown that 
architects are all very keenly interested in this sub- 
ject and are anxious to bring about a right settle- 
ment. The only rock we show signs of splitting on is 
that of finance and economics. Mr. Furchon touched 
on a point which will appeal to all of us when he 
emphasised the fact that in the next quarter of a 
century we have not only to provide this laiqge 
number of new houses but to rebuild a tremendous 
number of insanitary and insufficient houses. My 
experience shows that none of the figures which have 
been given are over-statements. Probably one-third 
of the existing houses, taking both town and country, 
are unfit for decent living. Some form of organi- 
sation Is wanted, not only for the housmg of the 
future but also for the treatment of existing insani- 
tary dwellings. This Conf^enoe has peeformed a 
useful function in arriving at that agreement. Per- 
haps the meeting would accept Professor Lethaby’s 
suggestion that the attention of the Council be 
drawn to thin question, with the view of some definite 
steps feeing taken, not only to keep an eye on what 
has been done bu^ to help things forward in the right 
direction. 
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Professor ADSHEAD (in reply) : Two points liave 
arisen out of the discussion which I think we should 
not leave the room without remembering, and they 
were raised by Mr. Jemmett. There is, first, the 
direct interest of the architect. And that direct 
interest, it seems to me, takes two aspects. In the 
first place, in what way can we, as architects, associate 
ourselves with this great amelioration of the con- 
dition of the working classes with regard to housing ,1 
In the second place, in what way caii we qualify our- 
selves better to undertake this task ? Professor 
Lethahy mentioned the importance of striking while 
the iron is hot, and not leaving the matter to die out 
with this meeting. And, since he advocated our 
passing a resolution, I beg leave to move the following : 

“ That the Council be asked to report as to 
what can be done by the Institute to interest 
and associate the profession in the housing 
question, and, in particular, to consider the 
feasibility of taking such action as .shall result 
in the Institute and the Allied Societies through- 
out the United Kingdom taking active measures 
to meet the housing needs and housing pro- 
blems in their area.” 

Mr. Lanchester seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 


Cl-\ss C. 

First Premium : Mr. Courtenay M. Criekmer. 

Spcond Premium : Mr. G. Wontner Smith. 

Hon. Mentions: Mr. Roland Welch, Messrs. Wilson, 
Newton Round, and Mr, H. R. Gardner. 

Class L. 

First Premium : Mr. John A. W. Grant, Edinburgh, 
Second Premium : Mr. W, R. Mosley. 

Hon. Mention ; Mr. 0, Wontner Smith. 

MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL AREA. 
Assessors. JoJm B. Gass, Mr. E. P. Hinde, Mr, F. B. 
Duiikeriey,.Mr. P. S. Worthington, and Mr. G. H. Grayson. 

Clas.s a. 

First Premium ; Mr. H. L. North, 

Second Premium : Mr. R. L. Collingwood, 

Hon. Mention : Mr. J. Arthur Cox. 

Class B. 

First Premiiim : Me.ssrs. Briggs & Thornely. 

Second Premium not awarded. 

^ Glass C. 

First Premium : Messrs. Hal li day, Paterson & Agate. 
Second Premium : Mr. H. L. North. 

Class D. 

First Premium ; Messrs. Halliday, Patenson & Agate. 
Second Premium : Mr, H. L^Nor'th. 

Hon. Mention : Mr. J. Arfon Jones. 


The National Housing Competition conducted by the 
'R.LB.A. and AlHed Societies. 

The origin of this competition has already been 
recorded in the Jotjbnal and the scheme of competi- 
tion and the Conditions will he found in the issues for 
November and December last. The designs sub- 
mitted were on view for a short time after the adjudi- 
cation in the respective areas, the premiated designs 
in the provinces being eventually sent to the Institute 
and exhibited with the premiated designs of the Home 
Counties Area. The following is a complete list of the 
awards ; — 


GiiASSEEiA. B, C : First Premium, £100 ; Second, £50. 
CI4.SS D : First Premium, £50 ; Second, £30. 


HOME COUNTIES AREA, 

Assessors.— Mr. Henry T. Hare (President), Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber (Hon. *9ec-), Sir Aston AVebb, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
E.A., Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Profe.ssor Adshead, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, and Mr, Harry Redfem. 


Class A. 

First Premium t Mr. Courtenay M. Criekmer. 

Second Premium : Mr. F. C. W. Barrett, 

Hon. Mentions : Messrs. Wilson, Newton & Round, Mr. 
0. 0. Nelson, and Mr. 0. AVontner Smith (the latteris 
design purchased for 25 guineas). 


Class B. 

First Premium ; Mr. Alfred Cox. 

Second Premium : Mr. Courtenay M. Gridkmer. 

Hon. Mentions ; Messrs, Wilson, Newton & Round, Mr. 
0. AVontner Smith, Mr. F. 0, W. Barrett, and Mr, John 0. S. 
Soutar. 


NORTHERN AREA. 

Mr. R. Burns Dick, Mr. William H. Thorp, 
Mr. James R. Wigfull, and Mr. L. Kitchen. 

Clas.s A, 

First Premium : Mr. J. Hervey Rutherford, York. 
Second Premium : Mr. Alex. Inglis, Hawick. 

Glass B, 

First Premium : Mr. Alex. T. Scott, Huddersfield. 

Second Premium : Messrs. Knowles, Oliver & Leeson, 
Newcastle-on-Tync. 

Class G, 

First Premium: Messrs. Knowles, Oliver ^ Leeson, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Second Premium : Mr, Alex. T. Scott, Huddersfield. 
Class D. 

First Premium: Premiated de.sign disqualified after 
award. 

Ssepnd Premium : Mr. R. E. Hasteweli, Oolwyn Bay. 

'' MIDLAND AREA. 

Assessors. — Mr. AV. Alexander Harvey, Mr. S. Perkins 
Pick, Mr. Sidney F, Harris, Mr. Harry Gill. 

Class A. 

First Premium : Messrs. Stoekdale, Harrison & Sons. 
Leicester. 

Second Premium : Mr. N. B. Robertson, Leicester. ' 

Hon. Mentions: Mr. A. E. McKewan, Birmingham; 
Messrs. Crouch, Butler &; Savage, Birmingham, and Messrs. 
Ed, Garratt and H. W. Simister^ Birmingham. 

Glass B. 

First Premium ; Messrs. Stoekdale, Harrison <fe Sons, 
Leicester, 
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Second Premium : Mr. P. W. 0. Gregory, Nottingham. 
Hon. Mentions : Mr. N. B. Robertson, Leicester ; Mr. 
Prank H. Bromhead, Hereford, and Mr. Charles P, Sima, 
^'Stoke-on-Trent. 

Class C. 

Pirst Premium ; Mr. P. W. C. Gregory, N'"-" *' 

Second Premium : Messrs. Stockdale, !! ■■ 

Leicester. 

Class B, 

Pirst Premium ; Messrs. Cleland & Haywood, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Second Premium r Mr. A. E. McKewan, Birmingham. 
Hon. Mentions : Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison <fe Sons, 
Leicester,, and Messrs, Cleland & Haywood {the latter’s 
design purchased for 15 guineas). 

SOUTH-WEST AREA. 

Assessors. — Sir Prank W. Wills, Professor Adshead, and 
Mr. James Crocker. 

Class A. 

Pirst Premium : Messrs. Tliornely & Rooke, Plymouth. 
^ Second Premium ; Mr. H. Heathman, Bristol. ■ 

Hon. Mentions : Mr. Chas. Cole, Exeter, and Mr. T. 
Bradford Ball, Weston-super-Mare. 

Class B. 

Pirst Premium : Messrs. Thomely & Rooke, Plymouth. 
Second Premium : Mr. H. Heathman, Bristol. 

Hon. Mention ; Major 0. P. Milne, Pul borough, Sussex. 

Glass Q. 

. Pirst Premium : Mr, W. A. Greenen, Port Sunlight. 
Second Premium : Mr. W. Ravenacroft, Milford-on-Sea. 
Hon, Mention ; Captain Cyril A. Parey, Exeter. 

Class B. 

Pirst Premium : Mr, Chas. Cole, Exeter, 

Second Premium : Mr. W. A. Grelhien, Port Sunlight. 

SOUTH WALES AREA. 

Assessors. — -Professor Adshead, Mr. A. W. Swash, 
Mr. B. M. Jenkins, Mr. J. P. Groves, and Mr. J. W. Smith. 

Class A. 

Pirst Premium : Mr. J. A. Hallam, Cardiff. 

Second Premium : Messrs. Johnson & Richards, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Hon. ‘Mention (design purchased for 25 guineas): Mr. 
Thomas A. Bevan, Cardiff. 

Class B. 

Pirst Premium : Messrs. Johnson & Richards. 

Second Premium : Messrs. A. LI. Thomas and Gomer 
Morgan, Ppntypridd. 

Hon. Mention : Mr. C. Ernest Lawrence, Newport, 
Mon. 

Class C. 

Pirst Prenaium : Messrs. Johnson & Richards. 

Second Premium ; Mr. G- A. Broadhead, Swansea, Glam. 
Hon. Mentions : Messrs. Eaton & Cooper, Cardiff, and 
Messrs. A. LI, Thomas Gomer Morgan, Pontypridd. 

Class B. 

Pirst Premium : Messrs. Johnson & Richards. 

Second Premium : Mr. A. P. Webb, Blaokwoodj Mon. 
Hon. Mention : Mr. Thomas Gibb, Port Talbot. 

The whole of the premiated designs, together with three 
of those awarded Hon. Mention wlfioh were considered 
worthy of acquisition, have been Sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The drawings were accompanied by an 


exhaustive Report from the President of the InstituU^ ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hayes Pisher, President of the Local 
Government Board. With a view to continuing the his- 
tory of the Competition the following extracts are qtioted 
from this Report : — 

In each of the Classes A, B and C designs were invited 
for (1) an end or semi-detached house, (2) an ordinary 
“ terrace ” house of 18 feet frontage, and (3) a long fronttM*! 
house one room deep only;* and in order to test their 
architectural capacity the competitors were asked to 
design them in groups. Class B is intended to be erected 
mainly in country districts. 

Besigns to the following numbers were duly dcii^^ered 
in the several districts : 



Number of 

.Drisspns 

Ar^a. 

Co/iipetitor-i. 

lUveivcd. 

Ho me Co unties 

... 336 

686 

Northern 

... 100 

226 

Liverpool and Manchester 

... 132 a 

301 

Midland 

... ■' 107 

248 

South-West 

... 67 

169 

South Wales 

... 66 

158 


808 

1,788 . 


4 A Committee of Assessors for the purpose of adjudicating 
on the designs submitted was constituted in each area, 
and in each case a lady (in the Home Counties area two 
ladies) and a practical builder assisted the Committee with 
their advice. 

The points which the Committee of Selection have borne 
in mind are the following .* 

(1) Adequate size of rooms ; (2) convemonce of 
arrangements ; (3) a satisfactory architectural treat- 
ment having regard to the English tradition of cottage 
building ; (4) reasonable economy in design. 

With regard to (1), it is considered that a living room 
should not be of less than 180 feet area ; that the principal 
bedroom should not be of less than 160 feet area, and that 
the second and third bedrooms should he' as large as pos- 
sible, bearing in mind the possibility of there being several 
children of each sex in one family. A suggestion has been 
made in this connection that it might be possible in the 
smaller bedrooms to arrange for beds in the form of bunks, 
one over the other where necessary. 

As to (2), it is judged to be desirable that the living 
room and scullery should directly communicate with each 
other. The larder should be readily accessible from the 
scullery. The bath should be in an enclosed space in order to 
ensure privacy, and should have hot and cold water supply. 
In the case of the better-class houses, the bath is pro- 
bably best placed upstairs, but it must be borne in mind 
that this involves extra expense in water services, ^c. An 
exoejption must, however, be made in the case of mining 
districts where the bath room must of necessity be placed 
on the ground floor with as ready access as possible from 
an entrance, preferably that at the rear. Goals and w.c. 
should be accessible if possible under cover. 

In each of the Classes A, B and C a house of 18 feet 
frontage was asked for. The competition, however, is 
considered to have shown that this frontage is too restricted 
to allow of a thoroughly satisfactory house without out- 
buildings, particularly in Classes B and 0, and that the 
minimum width of fiontage should be fixed at 20 feet. 

As to (3), it is felt that a satisfactory architectural treat- 
ment is of great importance so far as the limitations of 
expense will allow, and that this may be attained without 
elaboration but simply by careful grouping of the houses, 
study of the design and spacing of windows, &o. In urban 
districts it will he advisable to avoid the use of dormer 


* This wide-fronted house is iatended for erection in positions where 
a satisfactory aspect for the hving-mom cannot he otherwise obtaimd, 
iirui for sloping sitess where th© erection of No. 2 would involve waste 
on aooonnt of we fall of the ground. 
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windowB on the ground of expense And cost of mainten- 
ance ; but it is suggested that in rural areas in many cases, 
it may be well to incur the small extra expense of dormers. 
A hard and fast line in this res|>eot should not be insisted 
upon. ‘ ' t 

In all the designs projecting wings or outbuildings in the 
rear have been practically eliininaiod. as it is considered 
that the rear of houses of tin's class should be as open and 
free from building as possible. 

With regard to (4), it is impossible at the' present tim^f to 
give any estimate of the probable cost of the houses shown. 
The cubic contents of each house are stated on the draw- 
ings, but it is impossible to say what is the present advance 
on pre-war rates. 

The immediate erection of a pair of houses of Clsss A or 
B in or near London in an easily accessible position is 
strongly recommended. These might be on a site already 
in the possession of the Government, and in such a locality 
as to be ultimately available for normal dccu]iation by 
working-class families. It is suggested that one of the 
houses should be completely furnished ready for occupation 
in consultation with a"" Committee of working- ofass women 
and others who have made a study of the requirements. 
Thei% are many valuable ideas afloat for improving the 
generU equipment of these houses and for providing certain 
Fnmple labour-saving appliances, which it will be difl^cult 
to materialise unless some such method as is suggested be 
adopted. If it could be arrnngod to oroet a complete group 
as Sh6wn, the result v.oijhl iiii(i<»ui)irfih bo more satis- 
factory. 

The actual building of these houses will enable the eost- 
to be fairly accurately ascertained under the present uncer- 
tain conditions, and will also provide an opportunity for 
inspection by local authorities tliroughmn. ihc rcminry, 
comnuitcoB of working- cl ays poo]>h*, and others interested 
in this question, in a far more explanatory manner to the 
general public than can possibly be the case with plans only. 

Generally speaking, it is felt that, 'dtl very 

or rovolurionary has result d : , (■•■i ■■ “ipeti- 
taon, a great deal of tm^ul information has been received, 
ahd it has led to a very widespread interest and study of 
the whole problem of the design and construction of these 
cottages. If ihe competirion is now followed by the erec- 
tion of typical cottages as suggested, an important step 
wiH have been taken towards preparing the way for a really 
satisfactory solution of the problem of housing the working 
classes immediately conditions allom 

It is iioijcd that the Local Government Board will think 
well to issue a publieation illustrating some or .all of these 
deadgns^ It shopdd be emphasised, however, that such pub- 
lished designs do not obviate the necessity for efficient 
itrchit^ctaral advice before proceeding to build. 


' REVIEWS, 

AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL VILLACE 

Perl SwnligM. By T. Ba$es Biiviaon, Hon, A.EJ,B^A. 

'Poxt StmKght has been frequently described both 
m atricies and separate publications, but the volume 
which Mr. Kaffles OavisiM; Jias w’riiitrn and illustrated 
is by fe the most complete and vivid presentation of 
the village and its underlying principles that has yet 
appeared. Mr, Davison is seen at his best in many 
of the drawings, which give, in all those cases where 
a general view is aimed at, a far better realisation of 
the subject than a photograph. Mr. Davison, how- 
ever, with rare reticence for a draughtsman, has by 
no means rejected the use of the camera, which for 


detailed groups of cottages gives results for the archi- 
tect whi^ no sketch would quite attain. 

Mr. Davison is particularly happy in the general 
bird^s-eye view of the village and works, and of 
the Diamond, taken . looking towards the Art 
Gallery, the latter building being still unfinished, by 
reason of the war. However well one knows Port 
Sunlight, this volume of Mr. Davison's must cause 
continual surprise owing to the wealth of material 
and the unceasing charm of the subject-matter. 
Though still not completely built up. Port Sunlight 
contains enough houses and institutional buildings 
to give one an idea of what such an industrial village 
can be like. It cannot, of course, be hoped that so 
much money will be forlhoomirg aflor Ihf: war to 
expend upon external cl(Mail.8. as hiis forniuately been 
the case in Port Sunlight, but it will always remain a 
monument of what it was possible to achieve in the 
days of peace. 

The descriptive letterpress is adequate, and covers 
nearly every aspect of the village, including the plan- 
ning of the houses. These, by the way, are extremely 
simple and economic .in arrangement, and are of such - 
types that their use migiii. < a.sily lie continued even 
under changed conditions. It would be fortunate for 
those who are interested in housing in this country 
if Mr. Davison would make this volume the first of a 
series : there are at least 12 garden villages and * 
.-.jmburbs which are worthy of a monograph. 

Patrick AbKrcrombie [A.]. 


THE LATE PEIiOIVALL CUREEY [FJ, 

The death took place at Bath, on the ISth May, of 
Mr. Percivall Currey at the age of sixty-seven. The 
second son of Mr. Henry Currey [J*.], he was educated 
at Eton and was a member of the Eton Eleven and 
in after years was well known as a fine cricketer. He 
served, his articles with his father at 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1880, and a Fellow in 1 888. He was also a Fellow of 
the Surveyors' Institution, and acted for some years 
as Hon. Secretary to that Institution. He was Hon. 
Secretary for 2.0 years of the Architects' Benevolent 
Society, in which capacity he>cted with much kindly 
feeling and discretion in helping those in distress, and 
in this Society he was formerly associated with Mr. 
Arthur OateSi who held the post of Hon. Treasurer. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Architects' Benevo- * ' 
lent Society a vote of condolence and sympathy with 
his family was passed. 

Mr. Currey held the post of Surveyor to St. Thomases x 
Hospital, to the Duke of Devonshire, and to the Hun- 
stanton Estate. His chief works were a new Nui^g 
Home for St, Thomas's and a'Reception Hall, tempor- 
ary Huts for the wounded at a cost of £12,000, the 
new Pump Room at Buxton, and plans had just been 
completed for a new Out-Patients' Department, at an ' 
estimated cost of £60,000 ; also several private houses 
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and scKoois and factory premises. Shortly before Ms 
death he was engaged in assessing the value of build- 
ings under the Mnistry of Munitions and this necessi- 
tated travelling all over the country, which probably 
brought on an attack of his former complaint and 
hastened his end. 

His was a singularly charming personality and he 
was most popular with all his professional brethren ; 
as oiS of the members of his staff said, he was almost 
tbo kind a master. The present writer, who knew him 
from boyhood and was associated with him in busi- 
ness, can bear witness to his single-mindedness and 
devotion to dut 3 ^ He was a true gentleman and his 
loss will be deeply felt by all his associates. He is 
succeeded in his practice by his son, ]\lr. Harold W. 
Currey, who at present is an instructor in the Hoyal 
Garrison Artillery at Lydd. 

W. Hilton Nash [i’.]. 


RESEABCH INTO TIMBER. 

In May 1916 the Institute Research Committee sent 
to the Advisory Council on Sm^ntific and Industrial 
Research a considered Memorandum on the subject of 
Dry Rot.*^ The Committee have since been dealing 
with the whole subject of research into timber, and 
in continuation of their earlier report the following 
memorandum on the main subject has been sent to 
Sir Prank Heath, C.B., Secretary of the Advisory 
Council — 

That the subject of research into timber, with the view to 
its more eoonomioal use and increased production, is of 
supreme. importance to this country, may be judged from 
the fact that in 1913, the last complete year before the out- 
break of war for which returns are available under normal 
conditions, the imports amounted to over £40,000,000, 
three-foizrths of which represented soft-woods and the 
remainder hard- woods (see^ report in The Builder^ 
20th October 1916, on Professor Groom’s lecture on The 
Empire’s Timber liade *’ ). By far the greatest proportion 
of &is timber as import^ in times of peace was used for 
the building and allied industries. 

Por many years after the war there is little doubt but 
that there will be a great shortage in the supplies of timber, 
especially of the soft-woods; and an increase in the 
supplies can only be obtained by the following three 
methods : — 

( 1 ) By afforestation on a large scale in this country. 

(2) By a much greater increased use in tins country of 
woods grown in the various parts of the Empire, either — 

(а) 3A substitution for woods formerly imported from 
enemy or neutral countries ; or 

(б) by the exploitation of new timbers not at present in 
common use her©,. 

(3) By research work upon timber, with a view to the 
prevention of waste and to its more economical use. 

As regards item (1) : We understand this is being dealt 
with by a Sub^Committee of the Cabinet, before which the 
Members of this Institute have already appeared and given 
bvidenoe, (The question of afforestation, however, k 

* Publislied ia. fniil in the JoubKai. for AugitHt 1017. 


different from the other points raised later, in that by the 
end of the war very little homo-grown timber is likely to 
be available in this country, and afforestation will not 
produce results for building purposes for, say, 70 years; 
rendering it, therefore, all the more essential that the other 
questions should be dealt with promptly.) 

As regards item (2), sub-clauses (a) and (6): This 
branch of the subject is being dealt with by one the 
Technical Committees of the Imperial Institute (the Indian 
and Colonial Timbers Committee), which was originally 
started at the instigation of this institute, and on which 
three of our members have the honour of serving. 

As regards item (3): We suggest that this is a subject 
which may commend itself to the Advisory Committee of 
the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research, 
as pronlising most valuable results. Should the Advisory 
Council decide to investigate this subject, we suggest that 
the following matters call for research : — 

(i). Research into the causes of and the losses due to 
the decay of timber tlirough the following causes : — 

(а) Fungal (commonly called dry-rot) ; 

(б) Animal; 

(c) Wear and tear ” in soft-wood blocks used for 
paving streets) ; with a view to eradicating such diseases 
or discovering or perfecting methods of preservation.* 

(ii.) Research into the question of the seasoning ” of 
timber — , 

(а) By natural means. 

(б) By .artificial means. 

(in.) Research into the methods for rendering timber 
non-inflammable, or less liable. to destruction by fire. 

(iv.) Research into the uses of the .waste products of 
timber (e.g., sawdust, chippings, s^havings, small logs, etc.), 
either by chemical or other means. 

(v.) Research into the conversion and mechanical 
engineering of timber with a view to its most economical 
use (e.^,, by quartering, by rift-sawing, &a). 

(vi.) Research into natural and irfcificial methods for 
improving the “ finishing ” of timber (e.g., by staining, 
poHshing, &c.) : — 

(а) For its more efficient preservation. 

(б) For enhancing the appearance of the timber. 

(vii,) Research into the by-products of timber ; — 

(а) Of the fibre ; for such purposes as pulp, wood-wool, 
artificial silk, &c. 

(б) Chemical by-products such as wood-alcohol, acetone, 
grape sugar, acetic acid, ^c. 

(viii.J Kc-ratv'h of timber 

arid the residue left in the form of charcoal of different 
kinds. 

(ix.) Research into the oils, gums, resins, and other pro- 
ducts obtained from various trees. 

(x.) Research into miscellaneous subjects, such as the 
fire-retisting properties of certain timbers. 

(xi.) Research into the supplemental products of trees 
for industrial purposes : — 

(a) The bark of certain trees — e.p., for tanning. 

(b) The fruit of certain trees — the acorn, the horse- 
ch^tnut (for the manufacture of explosives). 

> (c) The leaves of certain tirees — e.g., for manure or other 

purposes (at present they are so much waste). 

Signed on behalf of the Research Committee of The 
Royal Institute of British Arohitcotji. 

PiGBY L. Soi-OMox, Hon. Becrdtary* 

♦The Ii^tute has «.lre»dy sent a memoraitdiiiaa oa IHy-Rot 
fco the Ativiaory Cbi^aoil dated May 1016. 
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Ilieut, Arthur H. Tucker, Licentiate, 
Royal Sus^x Regiment, 

Killed in action (see p. 10), 


Snd Lieut. ^Ibginaud Fowuer Guttebipge, ^l^aooiaie 
London Regiment. 

Killed in action '{see p. 95), 


Bdwarp O’Brien, Licentiate, 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Died on service (p, 267, Journal. Bept. 1917). 


Lieut. Hbnrt Cableton Bbunule, FrohaUoner, 
Lancashire Fusiliers, 

Killed in action (see p. 10). 
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CHRONICLE 

R.LB*A. Record of Honour : Fifty-third List. 

Fallen in the War, 

Mann, 2iid lie#, Heney William, E,F.A. lAss 0 ( mte \ 
Killed in action on 30tli Marcb. 

BtNNiNa, Sergt. Alan, London Scottish [ AesoGtate \ 
Killed in action in Palestine, 30th April. 
Bellamy, Lieut. Osmund, E,F.A. Balled in action 
near St. Quentin on 21st March. 

Lieut. Bellamy was for so me time in the oflSc© of Messrs,. 
Gall & Eachardson, and afterwards with Messrs. Niven & 
Wigglesworth. Attached to the Atelier of Architeoture, 
he was a student of much promipe and a gifted draughts* 
m$3Q. Ob the day of the great battle Lieut. Bellamy was 
, In ohaj^e of a battery section of two howitzers away from 
the ihaiu battery, and the position being considered un- 
tenahM ho was ordered to move his guns back a thousand 
yards. ' Here he worked his guns until they were knocked 
out, and he himself was killed instantaneously by a high- 
explosive shell. His brother officers speak in highest 
terms ©f Ms courage and oheerfulness. So much was he 
liked and trusted that the men would do more for him 
than for any. other section commander. ^ 

Davies, Lt. Joseph Ghabw Gladstone {Assodale, 
1911]. Drowned oh service, 6th January, 
laeut, J, 0. O. Davies, son of Mr. and Mrs. James Davies, 
'of tl^Mi-yt-A# before the War had an cxicnsiv'c practice in 
Swansea and Mbrriston. He entered the Inns of Court 
p.3?.0» early in 1915, served as acting-captain and adjutant 
in Salop, and relinquished a Btaif appointjnent in order 
that he might go to the front-. Serving with the Egypt 
Expeditionary .Force, lie was on hie way in a cart with ms 
servant and luggage to relieve an officer on duty some miles 
away, and while attempting to ford a stream which was 
very heavily in flood, the cart overturned and was washed 
down stream. Lieut. Davies and the driver jumped clear 
and reached the bank, when they found that the servant, 
who oould not swim, was still efinging to the overturned 
cart; which had caught against something about 200 yards 
down. They both at once went in again^ and the driver 
managed to rescue the servant, but on looidng round found 
that Lieut. Davies had vanished, and no trace could be seen 
of him. His valise was recovered the following day some 
miles away and later his body was washed up and 
interred by his comrades. 

Reynolds, Lieut. John Eeic, R.A.F. [Studef^U], 
Killed m aetiion on ISth May. 

Hooley, Tom Willumson [ Msodate , 1896]. Killed 
in action in France, September, 1916. 


Finchee, Private William, London Regiment. 
Balled in action. 

Private Fincher was for thirteen years the Institute 
office attendant. Good-natured, capable, always willing 
and obliging, and absolutely trustworthy, he will be much 
missed and sincerely mourned by the Institute staff. 

Missing, 

PiTE, 2nd Lieut. Hokace Victor Walter, Hamp- 
shire Re^ment, Probationer, 86n of Mr. William 
A. Pite [F.]. Reported missing in Palestine, 
,10th April. 

Stone, 2nd Lieut. George Marrison, R.E. [^sso- 

date, 1910]. Missing since August 1916. 

Wounded, 

Bevan, 2nd Lieut. Basil J., R.A.F., son of Mr. 
William Bevan [-F.]. Wounded in action north 
of St. Quentin. 

Military Honours. 

Major-General Charles Rosenthal [Assog, 1904], 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has been appointed to command 
the 2nd Australian Division which Las achieved ^ch 
distinction in France. Three times wounded and once 
gassed, Major-General Rosenthal has been five times 
mentioned in Dispatches, and besides his English dis- 
tinctions has been awarded by the King of the' Bel- 
gians the Crdix de Guerre for services in Belgium. 

Before the War Major-General Rosenthal had a large 
practice at Sydney, N.S.W., and was well known in the 
Australian musibal world as an organist and baritone 
vocalist. The profession of arms, however, had always 
appealed to him. He joined the Australian Garrison 
Artillery (Miliria) in 1903 j and in .1908 transferj^ed to 
the Field Artillery and commanded a battery,, eventually 
attaining the rank of MAjor. When war broke out he 
joined up at once and left Australia as Lieut. -Colonel in 
command of the 3rd Field Artillery Brigade, 1st Division, 
A.I.F., and with this command took part in the landing at 
Canij'oll and s-uh.-ufjuenl operations there. In February 
1 9 1 9, h a ving hiMrn t ra n.sfrrri^d to the 4th Australian Division 
in l■'gvJ;H. iir‘ u-a-: apfriosnu-d (.‘.R.A., with the rank of Briga- 
dier-General. With the same Division he served in the Sinai 
Peninsula, France, and Belgium, being in the fighting at 
Fromelles In July 1916, on the Somme at the end of 1916, 
at Bullecourt early in 1917, and Messines in, June 1917. In 
the following, August he was transferred to command the 
9th Australian Infantry Brigade, and served in that 
capamty in the Third Battle of Ypres before Passohendaele 
in October Ii917, and in March, April, and May of this year 
in operations before Yillers Bret^nneux and Morlancourt. 
At various times in. France and Belgium he has commanded 
the 1st, 3rd, and 4th Anstfralian Divi-sions, and on 22nd 
May was promoted Major-General and assumed command 
of the 2na Australian Division. In the recent Birthday 
Honours List he was awarded the D.S.O. 

Webb, Major Maurice, M.,C. (son of Sir Astou 
Webb): awarded tie D.S.O. for distinguished 
services in connection with operations which 
resulted in the capture of Jerusalem. 
Atkin-Berry, Major H. 0. (son of Mr. W. H. Atkin- 
Berry [#.]), D.A.A.G.,^ Tanks Head« 5 [uarters 
Staff: mentioned in Dispatches and awarded 
the D.S.O. 
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Hammond, Major F. S. {^LiceMiaieX London Regt. 
(son of Mr. F, Hammond [F.] : mentioned in 
Dispatches and awarded the D.S.O. 

Williams, Captain Geoffrey Hyde, Yorks and’ 
Lancs Regt. [^.] : awarded the Military Cross. 
Huxley, Major W. S., Royal Air Force [Licentiate] : 

awarded the Military Cross. 

Fraser, Captain Gilbert Wilson [F.] : awarded the 
Military Gross. 

Mellor, Lieut. Wilfrid Law, East Lancs Regiment 
[A ,] : awarded the Military Gross. 

OoLESBY, Captain R, P., Staff for R.E. Services 
[lAcentiate ] : mentioned in Dispatches. 

Promotions. 

Captain H. P. O. Manle, D.S.O., M.0, [F.], kas been 
promoted Major, attaolied Headquarters Staff, B.E.F. 

Lieut. Edwin Stanley Hall [A.], Royal West Surreys, 
bas been promoted Captain, 

Lieut. E. G. Stevenson [Licentia^p], has been promoted 
Captain, Staff for R.E. Services. 

Private J. Jackson Beck [A.], of the Light Ordnance 
Mobile Workshop, B.E.F., has been granted a commission 
as 2nd Lieut, in the Royal Garrison Artillery. 

2nd lAeut. E. B. Maufe, R.G.A, f.-t.], has been promoted 
Lieut., B.A., Aide-de-camp to G.O.G., R.A,, B.S.F. 

Architects under the New Military Service Act. 

At the suggestion of the Architects’ War Committee, the 
Council recently approached Sir Auckland Geddes and 
arranged for a deputation to wait on Mm on 16th May. 
The deputation consisted of the President RXB.A., Sir 
Aston Webb, Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretary of the War Committee, Mr. John B. Gass, repre- 
smitihg the Manchester district, and Mr, S. Perkins Hck, 
PrCaidient of the Leicester Speiety of Architects. In the 
unavoidable absence of Sir Auckland Geddes the deputa- 
tion was received by Colonel Scovell, with whom were 
Colonel Hedley, Major Sim, Captain Lowe, Captain Duncan, 
and pth^ officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force! 

Mr. Har®, in introducing the deputation, pointed out 
that their purpose was to secure that architeebj now to be 
called up should be placed in posirions where their technical 
knowledge and experience should be utilised. Architects 
had no dosire to avoid their fcdl share of military service ; 
out of ^bme 4,000 on the Institute books between ten and 
fifteen hundred had already been serving and over a hun- 
dred had lost th(ir Uvea. This was the second deputation 
of architcicta to the Ministry of National Service, the former 
one, which dealt with civil employment for architects in 
connection with the war, having had a most cordial recep- 
rion by Mr. Ntrrille Chamberlain. Many of the men re- 
ferred io at the formei interview were now, in view of the 
raising of the age from 41 io 51, placed in an entirely 
fliffenmt positron in relation to the Services, but he wished 
to make it clear that they possessed skill and experience 
that wouhl be of far more value than any physical or 
clerical work that they could do. They were men of busi- 
ness and affairs, accustomed to iCesponsibility and the direc- 
tion of important undertakings requiring resource and 
initiative. In particular they 'were expert draughtsmen, 
used to maps, plans and drawings of all Muds, thoroughly 
well acquainted with the materials and processes of con-, 
struction, ihan y of them possessing good Imowledge of land 
.‘?urveying and accustomed to making surveys and reports 
on'^property. They would readily adapt tKemselves to any 
constructional work that might be needed in the Army or 


to such matters as arranging for billeting or hospital 
premises. The main Question was how were they to be 
drafted into positions where the country would have the 
benefit of the best service that they could render. At 
present commissions were limited to men of under years 
'of age it wn." important that this limit should be raised.. 

Mr. Gass st.,iu-d ! bai ]if represented a very large number 
of architects M nr. .in ^turing districts and 

many of them - . i . ' *.■! i and other buildings 

connected with industrial undertakings. He showed that 
time, energy and material had been wasted to a most 
terrible extent in connection with Government work for 
want of just the experience and organising ability that 
architects such as these could have brought to the work. 
He handed Colonel Scovell fully authenticated written par- 
ticulars of the gross mismanagement of building works 
carried out for one or other of the Services in his district, 
in volring serious loss and waste and keeping large numbers 
of men practically unemployed at a time when the work that 
they might have been doing elsewhere was urgently needed. 
All this might have been avoided if men already in the 
Army had been put into positions of control for which their 
experience fitted them, but he stated that of twenty-four 
men who had gone from his own office only four, or possibly 
at the present moment seven, had been employed in techni- 
cal work for which they were well fitted. Architects 
possessed specialised attainments which should be made 
use of just as those of doctors and dentists were, and the 
methods of selection used in the case of these professions 
should be applied in the architect’s profession. 

Mr. Perkins Piok said that in all matters of building 
construction undertaken by the Government in this country 
the local knowledge possessed by architects might be of 
the greatest value in increasing efficiency and reducing 
expenditure : the organisations of the provincial societies 
gave the opportunity for making full use of this knowledge 
of local conditions and methods. He fully agreed with 
Mr. Gass -as to the waste and mismanagement of building 
work carried out for departments under the Government. 
He hoped that when demobilisation began the architects 
would be among the first released, so that plans and pre- 
liminary work could be completed in time mr works to be 
started as soon as the various craftsmen were avaliable. 

Sir Aston Webb said he was sensible of the courtesy and 
patience with which their views were being listened to, and 
they were really anxious to present their case reasonably 
and temperately. Speaking from his own immediate ex- 
perience, there wore but three men left of his own staff, all 
three of them nearly fifty years old and obviously useless 
as Tommies, but, any of them could do most valuable work 
if they were put into the right place. The whole matter 
seemed to resolve itself Into a question of the best means 
that could be used for getting each man into the place best 
suited for him. 

Mr. Arthue Keek showed one of the War Committee’s 
War Service cards, and stated that they were authorised by 
the War Office and had proved most useful in heljfing men 
already in the Army to get commissions or transiem- He 
suggested that similar cards, authorised by the Ministry, 
might b> given to architects and the particulars on them 
entered by the recruiting officer on the man’s Attestation 
Form so that they would not be lost sight oi He stated 
that in his capacity as Secretary of the Architects’ War 
Oommitteo he had met with many cases of men of out- 
standing ability being employed the Army on work for 
whioh they had no particular qualifications. On the other 
hand, he knew of architects who had shown the ^atest 
resource and onteriirise in carrying out building wo^ under 
difficult conditions, using shell boxes and petrol tins in the 
eonsiruciion of ho&pitals and mess rooms, and making 
drains out of dirinfeotant tins. He would be happy to do 
what he could in securing information about the men 
affected by the rating of the age limit. 
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Colonel Hcovell, in reply, said that Sir Auckland Geddes 
himself was most anxious to get men put into their right 
niches. He was concerned with finding men for the War 
Office, the Admiralty, and the Air I’orce, and there W€W3 no 
doubt that in the next two or three months great raids on 
the man-power of the country would be made. He felt 
that Jong views of req^uirements were needed ; but, on the 
other hand, the urgent needs of the moment had to be met, 
and it was clear that at the present time infantry were 
badly wanted and that technical branches of the Services 
might have to go short. 

Captain Lowe said that he would shoi’tly be asking the 
Ministry of National Service to supply older men to take 
the place of young men fit for Army service. 

Colonel ScovELL remarked that there should be no diffi- 
culty in placing most of the architects who would be called 
up — ^in Colonel TTi ‘■■‘ ■I ' . “ .■ ■■ ■■ vhich 

surveys and n': ■ ■ ■ ^ I ^ ■ of 

Fortifications and Works ;in aerodrome construction, &c. ; 
but this was not the time to discuss details. He was fully 
in accord with the wishes expressed by the deputation, and 
he thought he had better meet the Hon. Secretary of the 
War Committee at an early date in order to draft a form 
on which architects could set out their particular qualifica- 
tions before enlisting, and at the same time other details 
could be considered. At the present time men of 43, 44, 
and 45 were wanted, but there was no reason why older men 
should not be received for suitable work before they were 
actually called up. 

Mr. Hake having expressed the acknowledgments of the 
deputation for the hearing they had received, the interview 
terminated. 

All architects who are afiPeeted by the extension of the 
age limit are asked to communicate mth the Hon. Secre- 
tajy of the Arohiteots’ War Committee, 9 Conduit Street, 
W., ,in order that they may be communicated with in due 
course. 


Building Control after the War : Mr. Wills’s Motion. 
At the conclusion of the ordinary business before 
the meeting last Monday, the President called upon 
Mr. Herbert W. Wills*[jf.] for the motion of which he 
had given notice — viz. 

That this meeting express disappmbation of the 
action of the Council in permitting a form to go 
out with their sanction in which the followiiig 
clause occurs j “ Reasons (if any) for which you 
consider it to the national advantage that the 
building should be erected without delay,” and 
request the Council to inform the Ministry of 
Reconstruction that the R.I.B.A. is opposed to 
any form of war control of building operations 
being exercised after the declaration of peace. 

Mr. Wills explained that he wlas inspired by no hostile 
feeling to the Council in moving his resolution, but simply 
wished to obtain an explanation of an apparent anomaly — 
namely, that the Institute should have given its sanction 
to a form issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction, one of 
the questions asked being of a nature to suggest the 
endorsement of the principle of control which was opposed 
to a formal resolution passed at a meeting of the Institute 
last January. The member who had promised to second 
the resolution was not present. Perhaps another member 
would second it as a matter of form. 

Mr. Geoboe Hubbaeu [F,] said he would second the 
motion as a matter of form. 

Mr. Heebeet Shebheed [A.] objeoted that, there being 
only mneteen members present, it was not competent to 
the meeting to deal with “the resolution, A ^question of 
management of the Institute was involved, and to vote 


upon the question a quorum of at least fifty members was 
required (Bye-law 67). 

The Bye-law having been read,'" the President ruled 
that the objection was valid. 

, Mr. John W. Simpson [F.] pointed out that whatever 
interpretation Mr, Wills liked to put upon it his resolution 
amounted to a vote of censure on the Council, and he 
apprehended that if it were carried serious consequences 
would follow, it would be a pity, however, if the matter 
wc-;*'- (i; isrid he suggested that Mr. Wills might be. 

I»rc n>! r:-. d lu 'jicci'y his resolution so that it might become 
a request for information rather than a motion of censure. 

Mr. Wills said he would do this with pleasure. His 
purpose in bringing forward the resolution in this form 
was to ensure a very large attendance so that as many 
members as possible nv'glit hrv.i- (he satisfactory explana- 
tion which the doii hiii had to offer. He was 

perfectly willing to modify his resolution if it would 
produce a full explanation, 

Mr. Simpson pointed out that even if modified the 
resolution would be irregular and the meeting could not 
vote upon it. With the President's leave, however, he 
should like to say a few words upon the matter. Mr. 
Wills, he believed, had already had all the information 
that the Council had at their disposal. One reason why he 
should not persevere with his resolution was that the 
Council had nothing whatever to do with the matter. The 
guilty persons were liimsclf, the President, and Mr. Water- 
house . It was they who were asked by the Building Materials 
Supply Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction to 
revise the form which the Committee had drafted. They 
revised it as drastically as they could, cutting out nearly 
all of it. Whether the form sent out agreed with their 
revised draft he was not sure. 

The Peesident : I think it did. 

Mr. Simpson : At any rate, it had nothing to do with’ 
control ; and a covering letter was sent out by the Ministry 
to explain that and to show that the questions asked 
referred to the first two clauses which formed the reference 
to that Committee, both of which dealt entirely with 
materials. The desire of the Committee was 
to ascertain what materials would be wanted when peace 
was declared, especially foir buddings of national im- 
portance, the object being to. obtain a stipply of those 
materials as far as could be arranged. Later they cam© 
to the second two clauses of the reference, those dealing 
with contml. That was a matter which it was considered 
should come before the Council ; and the Institute repre- 
sentatives put it before them in the form of a summary 
which was published in The Builder and other papers about 
a month ago.* So the second pai:t of Mr. Wills’s motion, 
which request^ the Council to lay the Institute’s views be- 
fore the Ministry of Reconstruction, had already been 
done j it was done a month before this resolution was 
brought forward. ^ Continuing, Mr. Simpson said : I think 
we should all reahse that, however much we may fight for 
the entire abolition of control, it is doubtful if we shall get 
it. I think it a very good thing to fight. We have met the 
Surveyors’ Institution and the Builders! Institutes and 
have agreed to fight for no control at all, in the hope that 
we shall get as little of it as possible afterwards. But that 
we shall escape it altogether I do not tlu'nk practicable. At 
the end of the war if you have no control you will have freb 
markets—a very desirable thing in itself, but free markets 
mean a tremendous rise in prices, and that would be 
objectionable as far as building materials are concerned. 
The trouble is, that one of the mb^f important mahu-ials 
we want — timber — ^is an imported maierial. And (iitecily 
you come to imports you have to deal with tonnage ; and, 
again, shipping is limited. You cannot bring your 
building materials and your other imported supplies into 
this country to compete in the open market with food, 
because if you allow food prices to go up — which will be 

* Sfte also jbtrKNAii for May, p. 165. 
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a natural result of open markets — you allow them to go 
up to an improper extent there will be a risk of famine. 
And therefore you must assume that there will be an 
allocation of shipping ; and if you are going to allocate 
shipping you must have control. How far that control 
will go nobody knows at present. But, bearing that in 
mind, we should be prepared to expect that for the first 
year, or it may be longer, there will be some limited sort 
of control by the Government, if not for home-produced 
goods, at least for imported goods. That, I think, is 
inevitable. That we should fight against it, and do so 
with the view of getting as little control as possible, and 
for the opening of markets as soon as possible, is extremely 
desirable, and on that matter the Council are united. 
That disposes of the second part of Mr, Wills’s resolution. 

Mr. Wills : I quite agree with Mr. Simi>son that we 
may not get all we want, and that we should fight for 
what we want, but the way to fight for what you want 
is not to give your case away, and I think approval of the 
form with that question on it is giving the case away. 

Mr. Simpson : I have explained that that form had 
nothing to do with control ; it had to do with the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Mr. Wills : On this form is a question whether build- 
ings proposed to be erected are for the national advantage. 

Mr. Simpson ; That has nothing to do with control. 

Mr, FkaSER : We had a communication from the 
Building Materials Supply Committee stating that this 
form had goUe out after consultation with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Is that a fact, or is it a 
false statement ? 

The President ; It is perfectly true. I will just add 
a word to Mr. Simpson’s explanation. We were asked to 
assist the Ministry of Reconstruction- 'I:'*'. 

quantity of material which would be ! , q.; ■ ! . 

parts of the country for building ’r so far 

as they were involved by projects . ■■■ ■ < ■ have 

in their offices at the present time. The Ministry had 
already sent a form out to public authorities asking them 
for particulars "*of buildings which they had in contem- 
plation; and one of the channels through which they 
wished to gain information was that of architects who 
had work in their offices which was likely to go on imme- 
diately after the war. They asked us to revise a form 
which had been already drawn up asking for that in- 
formation. That form wo did revise, and pretty dras- 
tically. ^ One of the clauses in the form was somewhat to 
this effect ! “ Give your reasons why this building should 
proceed immediately after the war.” We altered the 
wording, but left the substance of it. There is no doubt 
that the Ministry *bf Reconstruction and other Depart- 
ments of the Government have made up their minds that 
control of some sort will bo necessary for a considerable 
period after the war, and they intend to have some kind 
of control. Does Mr. Wills suggest that when we saw 
this clause we should either have argued the. question 
with them or have declined to have anything to do with 
them unless it was crossed out ? To me the question 
which is asked on the form seems a perfectly harmless 
one and not worth arguing. It is a question which docs 
not necessarily imply that there will be control ; it is a 
question of providing certain information in case it 
should be found in the future that control, is necessary. 
As to the views of the Institute and the views v^e have 
ex:pressed to the Ministry of Reconstruction on cohtroi, 
these have been published in the professional Press and 
in the Jottenal. That was another matter altogether from 
this circular. One claim only should be considered as 
entitled to priority — viz., that nf works to be executed by. 
or on behalf of, the Government for immediately urgent 
national needs. All other claims should be regarded as 
equ^ ; in other words, markets should be left free and 
Tunftttered by restrictions, so that production may be 
stimulated to its utmost, and prices thereby reduced to a 


normal level at the earliest jiossible moment. I do not 
tliink we could express our views stronger than that : all 
control should be abolished at once. We have recom- 
mended it in the strongest way, and have enlarged upon 
it in giving our evidence. We did not admit we thought 
it advisable to have any control at all. Could we have 
done any different from the point of view of the resolution 
which was passed in this room ? 

Mr. Wills : My contention is that, having given your 
achfice as to the form, you should have asked the Ministry 
of Reconstruction to send out the form cither with that 
one question deleted, or else with a note intimating 
your disapprov’al of it. 

Mr. W. R. Davidqe: I move that the meeting do 
express its satisfaction with the explanations wffiich have 
been given by the President and Mr, Bimpson. 

Mr. SiiEDHEED : I will second that : and I would point 
out to Mr, Wills that there is another point of view, and 
that is that we have control at present. The whole aim 
of this Building Materials Supply Committee, as I under- 
stand it from their circular, was to have information in 
case, during the transition period from the time wffien peace 
is declared to the time when the markets for building 
materials are getting regulated, some system could be 
devised by which they could hel]) the profession. And 
they ask in their circular letter — and that is where I 
cannot agree with Mr. Wills or understand his attitude in 
the matter — what they can do to assist the profession. 
They are there to aid us. Surely no xiraetising architect 
could object to being a.sked the reasons he considers a 
building should be erected without delay as a work of 
national importance. If 1 had on hand a building of 
national importance w’hich had been stopped by the war, 
it would be a great advantage to me to have it catalogued 
by the Government so that they could say, “ This is a 
building of national importance and it should go forward.” 
There must be a period of control or there would be chaos 
when peace is declared. It will take two years to deal 
successfully with demobilisation, and until that is dealt 
with the market supply of labour and materia! eannot be 
dealt with'. This transition period is the sole reason 
of the circular issued by the Ministry of Reconetruotion, 
If you can in any way help them to catalogue these 
important buildings it will be a help not only to the 
nation, but to the individual architect, 

Mr. DAVinaE : I think w'e should make it clear that we 
are with Mr, Wills in that we should have no control. 

The resolution expressing satisfaction with the explana- 
tions given by the President and Mr. Bimpson was then put 
and crirrled. 

Building' Materials required immediately after the War. 

The Gommittee set up by the Minister of Koeonstruction 
to inquire info the x)robable demand for, and supply of 
building materials for all purposes during the transition 
period after the w^ar are instituting an inquiry into the 
probable requirements for such materials during the first 
tw^o years after the cessation of hostilities. Forms of 
inquiry are being directed to local authorities and also to 
architects and others who jnay have schemes in contem- 
plation. Unless the Committee are made fully aware of the 
prospective needs of consumers, it will not be possible for 
them to estimate how far supplies will meet likely demands, 
and their efforts to secure co-ordination may thus prove 
abortive. Iffie Committee hope , therefore, that any person 
or firm contemplating building works immediately after 
the war, who has not received a form of inquiry will apply 
either direct or through an architect to the Secretary of the 
Building Materials Bujiply Committee, 6a, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.IV., for a fonu, which should be completed 
and returned by 1st July 1018. The Committee have 
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extended xmtil 1st July 1918 the date for sending in the 
returns already issued. In cases where sketch plans only 
have been prepared, the jareparation of complete plans and 
bills of quantities, &c., being postponed until after the 
cessation of hostilities, it would appear that no materials 
will be required until at least six months after cessation. 
As regards these works it will suffice if the undermentioned 
particulars are furnished : (1) County ; (2) Description of 
building; (3) Estimated pre-war value of work; (4) 
Estimated date of commencement of cr^’-.'^tions ; 

(5) Estimated duration of contract, 'i 1 ■ < r i = hope, 
however, that endeavour will be made by prospective con- 
sumers to fumisb, wherever possible, approximate quanti- 
ties of materials, especially building stone and bricks, steel 
and timber. Materials required for works of rc:pa.ir, main- 
tenance, &c., form the subject of a special inquiry, and 
particulars as to these are not required at present. 

Th^ Birmingham Civic Society. 

The Birmingham Civic Society, which owes its 
existence to the yety strenuous work of the Birming- 
Iwn Architectural Association under the direction of 
^the President, Mr. Wm. Harvey [P.], held its in- 
augural Tn(?ctmg in the? Council House on the 10th J une, 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham presiding and ad- 
dressing the meeting on the objects of the Society. 
Among other speakers were the Earl of Plymouth 
{H<m, who described the aims and methods of the 
London Society of which he is President ; Professor 
Bothenetein, who spoke ^ on the human side of the 

S rohlem and of the little chance the creative side of 
rUglish humanity had had during the past few genera- 
tions as compared with the calls ~of business enter- 
prise; and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who expressed 
the belief that the mere existence of a society which 
insisted that beauty as well -as utility should be con-' 
sidered in the outward aspect of the city would make 
people think of the artistic as well as the economic 
side of what they were producing or erecting, and that 
not only public authorities, but private individuals, 
would welcome a teibunal whose opinioiis on matters 
of taste woxdd be listened to with respect, and sug- 
gesting that a beginning should be made with public 
building. 

The Society is to consist of Birmingham citizens 
who see the necessity of stimulating a wider concern 
for the beauty of their city. The foilo\^irlg is quoted 
from a Memorandum; fe-sued by tin? foijiiders 

Nothing in our modem civilisation has been more mis- 
ohiovously underesti mated than the" influence of the 
physical aspects of a town upon the spiritual and moral life 
of its community. People who resent the dirt and ugliness 
in which a commereialised society has environed its 
common life, are at present forced to make their own 
private refuges where they can indulge their instinot for 
decent and beautiful surroundings. This is evil ; a citizen’s 
hom(‘ should be bcantifa!, but it should he so as a happy 
contribution of the individual to a beautiful city. Instead 
of maldug a toletable seclurion for himself with what taste 
he can, the citizen ought to look upon it as an honourable 
pbligation to make his homo worthy of the city that sets a 
clean and noble standard of comeliness. At present it is 
imppasible for him to do this, since his city is mean and 
unlovely. ' 

The aim of the Birmingham Society wUl be always to 


keep in mind this ideal of a regenerate city. Its members 
will realise that sweeping schemes of reconstruction cannot 
suddenly be executed, but they will remember, too, that 
such reconstruction, however slowly it may be achieved, is 
the only hope of making the city we live in a monument to 
anything but our carelessness and greed. 

The l&ciety will by every possible means bring public 
interest to bear upon all proposals put forward by public 
bodies and private owners for building ; upon the laying 
out of ppen spaces and parks, and generdly upon all 
matters concerned with the outward amenities of the City 
and district. It will not presume for itself peculiar 
authorityin matters of taste, bi: 1. it u :il iiisi.-st that taste is a 
thing that matters, realising that more than half the 
blunders that are made in this direction, to the lasting 
harm and discredit of the community, are made by men to 
whom, since their eesthetic judgment is not called in 
question, it never occurs that such judgment is of any 
account one way or the other. Conscience in this thing 
would he stiffened at once by mere expression of public 
interest ; not one man in a hundred who is about to confmit 
an offence against taste would defend his own bad intention 
for ten minutes if it*' were intelligently and generously 
challenged at the outset. 

It is noted that arcliitects are well represented on 
the Council, and that the Technical Committee will 
consist of four or five Architects, two Civil Engineers, 
and two Surveyors, who will act as advisers to the 
City authorities on all matters connected with City 
improvements. 

Exhibition^of Town Planning Drawings at Birmingham. 

The Birmingham Architectural Association are 
holding ail exMbition of town planning drawings at 
the Galleries of the Society of Artists, New Street, 
from Monday, 3rd June, to Saturday, 22nd June, both 
days inclusive. The prospectus states : — 

No charge ia made for admission, as it is the intention 
of the Association to give as wide publicity as possible to 
the work qn view, and especially to the general public, for 
whom the subject has become of great importance. Bir- ' 
mingham is about to develop town improvements of great 
magnitude, and the function of the architect in relation to 
the planning of towns is vital to aU such schemes. A visit 
to the Exhibition will show at a glance that section of 
Town Planning m which andiitccts, by tlicir training,, are 
supreme. The drawings on view are all of them interest- 
ing, and many of them very beautiful. They have been 
^sembled at some cost and considerable difficulty, and it 
is hoped that the Birmingham public will take this oppor- 
tunity of seeing what is being done elsewhere to improve 
convenience and amenity.” 

St, Olave’s Church, Southwark. 

The St, Clave’s Church, Southwark, Bill was read a third 
time and passed the House of Lords on the Iflih May, and 
is now before the House of Commons. It had been pre- 
viously reported that the members of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords had visited the church and had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the church was useless and the 
churchyard derelict and disreputable. On the third reading 
a new clause was inserted to provide that the tower of the 
old church and a portion of its site and of the churchyard 
should be vest^ in the IMotropolitan Public Gardens Asso- 
ciation for an open space and a public approach thereto. 

In the House of Commons on the 14th June, on the 
motion for the second reading. Captain Carr-Gomm moved 
the rejection of the Bill He said the object of the Bishop : 
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of Southwark was to devote the proceeds of the seiI© of 
the siite for building purposes to the creation of a parish in 
some other part of the diocese where it was most needed. 
Under au to between the Bishop and the 

London i o .. v i £5,000 of the proceeds was to be 
applied to the provision of an open space as near as 
possible to St. Olave’s, To that the Bermondsey Borough 
Council was opposed. They held that the churchyard 
should be turned into an open space for the benefit of the 
people of the immediate ditrict. 

Mr. Whitley, Chairman of Ways and Means, said he 
was informed that both the borough council and the 
County Council had lodged petitions to appear and state 
their case before a Committee of the House, and therefore 
this was pre-eminently a case where the House ought not 
to throw out the BOl. He strongly recommended the 
House to read the Bill a second time and send it upstairs 
to be examined by a competent Committee. 

. Mr. Bums supported this appeal, and urged the im- 
portance of retaining the burial ground as an open space. 
A piece of land 100 ft. square or 60 ft. square opposite the 
Tower, mth the Monument and many olhci: public objects 
in vibwj would give more epjoyment ihau ten the 
area attached to such a place as Southwark Park. It 
seemed to him that AH the authorities-Hmoral, spiritual, 
ecclesiastical, and architectural — were on the side of 
• Clause 9. The district concerned was less provided with 

parks and gardens in proportion to the population than 
any other in London. 

Another mehxber pointed out that this was the only 
site bn a ri^er foontage of SJ miles that was approachable 
by road* Hisewhero, Lroih Jjondon 
the river Could Only he reiached by [‘KI uou- 'hu. i; 

; The motion was withdrawn and the Bill was read a 
. . ' ^ second time.^. 

; " A protest againsi the destmction of the church had beep 

made on behalf of the Institute in the following letter 
which appeared in The Times of the 19th April : — 

To the Editor of “ The Times — 

Sir, — ^A ny appeal to public opinion upon a matter not 
directly connected with the tremendous events which in- 
volve our national existence is open to just criticism as 
untimely C but the extreme urgency of the oooasion 
justifies us ia asking you to publish our emphatic protest 
against the proposed demolition of St. Olave’s, South- 
wark. On Wednesday next, the 24:th inst., the House of 
Lords^ at the instance of our ecclesiastical authorities, is 
' , to decide whether yet another City church shall share the 
; ; fate of those already destroyed, ^ew concern themselves 
, , at present with any proceedings of Parliament save those 
which deal with the incidents of war ; general and jtxst 
resentment wifi be the greater when the irretrievahle loss 
is perceived. We desire, therefore, to call the attention 
, of a-B '^bo are jealous of the .'ir-ly of L .r.do'i, and appre- 
ciate the historic buildings i’ -: ( 'laraoteriStic 

“ feature, to this intended outrage. 

It is not necessary here to expatiate on the merits of 
this gem of Mitcroft’s whose river front is 

familiar to all who pass over London Bridge. The value 
: ' of our monuments Js not to be judged merely by the use 
, . to which they can he put by those to whom they are en- 
- trusted ; still less are their sites to be considered as 
i finltoeial assets, to be sold for oommermal purposes at any 
; : '' profitable opportunity. Th^ are the propeirty of the 

^ nation, and the especial pride of London. Lu tho c^e of 
^ St. Olave’s, money — to whatever ptu^p^Jse it may Wptthr- 


is the sde reason for its demolition ; the building is per- 
fectly sound and its beauty unimpaired. 

We talk much of London improvements, plan schemes 
for its embellishment, and preach the artistic education 
of the publio, yet proceed to destroy the beautiful works 
we already possess. We declaim against the barbarians 
who shatter and burn the cathedrals of Prance under the 
pretext of military nocc-r-ity, and are open tO the biting 
rejoinder that !)!;-lio|).s will sell their own famous 

churches for tbo value oL tiic ground they stand upon. 

We are. Sir, your obedient servants, 

Henry T, Hare, President* 

E. Guy Dawbeb, Eon* Secretaiy* 

When the Bill was before the House of Lords, the Presi-- 
dent, Mr. Henry T. Hare, submitted the following points 
for the consideration of Lord Muir-Mackenzie, Chairman 
of the Select Committee dealing with the matter : — 

(1) The proposal for re-erecting the church on some 
other srfee, either wholly or in part, is virtually impractic- 
able, or at least highly inadvisable. The design of the 
church is essentially that of a town or city church, hedged 
in and surrounded by secular buildings. The street 
frontage is entirely faced with stone, while that/fcowards the 
river is mainly of brick with stone dressings. The western 
front is non-existent, abutting ks it does upon an adjacent 
warehouse, Tor these reasons,, among oihers, it would be 
most inappropriate to re-ereot it on a site which did not 
reproduce the conditions under which it exists at present. 

Both on practical and aesthetic grounds such an experiment 
could not be otherwise than di^trous. 

(2) The building as it stands at j^sent is eminently 
suitable for use as an institute, mission house or club for 
the numerous workmen engaged in the viemity. Tor this 
purpose it would lend itself almost without modification. 

(3) JNo reason has been Mvaheed for its removal which 
might not be mged with equal force in Qie case of almost 
all the City churches. Yet I venture to think that no 
authority would formulate such a policy for "general 
adoption throughout the City. 

These monuments of the past constitute a heritage, 
which each generation'holds in trust, and which may not 
be destroy^ without the most cogent reason, or neces- 
sity, arid I tnmt it may yet be possible to avoid what is 
widely regarded as a disastrous course of action. 

, ' • ' » if , ; ' 

. ' s ' , 

War Risks Insurance : Atchitecto’ and Surveyor^’ Fees. 

The Secretary of the War Kisks Insurance Office 
sends the following memorandum “ i 

HepreSentatiems having been made to my Committee 
on the subject of an allowanoe for taking out quantities 
where no plans are necessary, the Committee Have agreed^ 
snbject to the damage being such as, in th^ opinion, to 
neoesmtate professional service® in, connecti<m with the 
reinstatement, to alter the terms of the allowances which 
may be deemed to be included in the insurance in the 
tofiowing manner ; — . 

(a) In the case of structural damage neoes-. 

^sitating the pi'eparation of plan?!, whether 
these be prepared by an arohiteot or sur- 

. veyor .../ ' . ... '' \ ' •'S % 

(by In the ease of other damage to build- 
migs *<•* i ‘ •'»* *''* ■ % 

(o) Wh^n the damage^ exceeds £5CK> and 
„the n atom of the work requires quantifies 
to be tafen out^-~4ri^ 
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The sllowajioe undeif {c) will be made not only«!ln oases 
where the damage exceeds. £500 to an individual building, 
but where it exceeds £500 by one and the sauae raid, to 
two or more buildings belonging to the same owner or 
owners and insured by the same poEoy, and the quan- 
tities tahen out by the. same arohiteot or surveyor. 

The new* seaje is not retrospective ; it is applicable only 
to oases where the damage b agreed on and after this date. 

PresentOflion to Mr. W. R. Davidge. 

At a recent meeting of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association 5Ir. W. R. Davidge [^4.] was pre- 
sented with a ooUection of touii plamiing and allied litera- 
■ ture in recognition of his services as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Association, and also of his 
Australian Town Planning Lecture Tour. Mr. Ewart G. 
Oulpin, the secretary, stated that the results of the tour 
which Mr. Davidge undertook were apparent in every 
Australian maiL where references were being made to the 
good accomplished. Mx, Davidge had started a work in 
Australasia which was still spreading, thanks to the efforts 
stall being made by Mr. Charle-s C. Reade, the other emissary 
of the Association, who had remained in Australia as Town 
Planning Adviser to the South Australian Government. 
He mentioned that at the recent Australian /Town Plan- 
ning Exhibition and Conference the following resolution 
was passed ; — ^That the Australian Town Planning Con- 
ferenoe and Exhibition place on record its thanks to the 
Garden Cities and Towm Planning Association of Great 
Britain for its sptedid achievement in arranging for the 
AtB^sdogian Town^la^ Tour, 1914-15. Mr. Davidge 
had travdded nght thtotigh Ameffica and thirougH Australia 
Oh the service of the Association, and ih addition to that, 
had placed Ms veay' valuable professiohal services at their 
constant disposal Mr. John E. Champney, in maldng the 
presentation, regretted the absence of OecU Harms- 
worth, who was to have presided, but who was detained by 
Government business. He expressed the gratitude of all 
the members to Mr. Davidge for what he had dope^ but he 
thought possibly the gf eat^t sati;s£aotion to Mx^ Davidge 
would be the fact that he had taken a great share in the 
starting of a new movement in a new continent, which 
might bring iocaioulable benefits to future generations there. 
Mr. Davidge, in reply, expressed the sati^ action which the 
work^ had ^ven hto, and tbo hope that the Association 
would continue to progress as astonishingly as it had done 
during the last year or two, 

Ttfe Cape Institute of Architects. ■ 

The Council have been much gratified by the , sympathy 
tod loyalty to the parent body shown in the following 
letter addressed to the Secret^ &om one of the Overseas 
Allied Someties, the Gape Institat© of Architects : — 

Ma<rhhcCin*$ Buildings, Bout Street, 

. Oape Toten,^ 25t?i Mofeh 1918. 

Dhab 8m , — Yours of the 31st Januaay, enclosing cheque 
£6 5s. for " Befund to hand. I am desb^ by the Council 
of the Cape Institute to return swe to you and express 
their reasons for doing so. In these abnormal times, we in 
this country hove so far not felt the ^ects of the War in 
anything like the same proporlaon that you have in the Old 
Country. Priva^ work is still going on and most of our 
members are doing fairly well Under the^ ohoumstanoes 
the Council have (foohjed that the least they can do to help 


the parent Institute and our professional brethren, is to 
return your contribution to this Institute, and to further 
state that they propose to adopt the, same course during the 
continuance of the War. There is no doubt that my Coun- 
cil’s action will be cordially endorsed at our annual meeting 
shortly to be held.— Yours faitbfuUy, 

T. A. Dalgleish, Beoreta/^. 

The contribution in question is the amount refunded to 
the Cape Institute in respect of the subscriptions of mem- 
bers of that body who are also members of the R.I.B.A. 


Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
Meetings, July 1, 1917, to April 30, 1918. 

Gouiitcil {17 Meetings)^ 

Henry T. Hare, President, 17 ; Sir John J. Burnet, 

LL.D., 0 ; Waiter Cave, 9 ; J. Alfred Gotoh, 2 ; Paul 
Waterliouse, 9 ; Thos. E. Collcutt, 0 ; Ernest NeWton, 
A.R.A., 0; E. Guy Dawber, 13; S. D. Adshead, ,6 
Eobert Atldnson, 8 ; T. Edwin Cooper, 6 ; H. P. Burke 
Downing, 12 ; G. Gilbert Scott, 4 ; George Hubbard, II ; 

J. J. Joass, 7; Arthur Keen, 13 ; H. V. Lanohester, l3 ; , 

W. R. I^thaby, 10 ; A. G. R. Mackenzie, (i ; D. Barclay 
Niven, 1$ ; Andrew N. Prentice, 10 ; H. D. Searlcs-Wood, 

15 ; F. M.. Simpson, 8 ; John W. Simpson, ,16 ; Percy ^ 
WortMngioh, 1. ‘ ; \ , 

AssociATE-ME.MnERs, — Patrick Abe rcrombie, 2 ; H. W. 

Cubitt (on service), 0; W. R. Davidge, 9'; L. Rome 
Guthrie (on service), 0; Herbert Shepherd, 16; Leslie 
Wilkinson (on service), 3, ^ ' 

REPRESEK-TATivns ov -SooiEmES. — R. - Bums 

Dick, 0 ; J. B. Gaas, 4 j E. Percy Hinde, 1 ; Wm. Kaye- 
Parry, M.A., 0 ; Adam F, AVatson, 2 ; John Watson, 0 ; 

Sir Frank W. Wills, 0. 

•Reprkse}«:ative, OP the AncniTECTURAT, Association. 

— H. M. Fletcher, 14. 

/Standing- Committees. ^ 

Art (Q Meetings ),. — Arthur Keen, 6 ; W. A. Foryth. 4 ; i . 
Ohas. E. Sayor, 5; Robert Atkihson, 0; Sir John J- 
Burnet, 0 ; - E. Guy D^wbear, 2 ; X Alfred 0 ; ■: 

Ernest Newton, AR, A., 0 ; Halsey Ricardo, 6 Sir Aston ’ 
Webb,- A.R.A., 0; G. Gilbert Scott, 0; H S. East, 2 ; 

J. B. Fulton, I ; Sidney K. Greeiielade, 0 ; J. E. Newberry, 

4 ; W. A. Webb, 3 ; Walter TaiJper, i ; Harry Rodfern, 1 ; 

John W. Simpson, 0 ; J. J. Joass, 0 ; Harry Sirr, 5. 

IfiteratUTC (3 Meetings ), — Louis Ambler, 3 ; Dolinar 
Blow, 0 ; Arthur T. Bolton# 1 ; Theodore Fyfe, 0 ; A. E. 
Richardson, 0; H. Heathcotc Stathara, 2; Arthur 
Stratton, 1 ; Paul Waterhouse, 0; H. H. Wigglesworth, 

3; Patrick Abercrombie, 0; W- J. Davies, 3; F. R. 

EQoms, 2; Stanley 0. Ramsey, 0: Leslie Wilkinson, 1 ; . 

H. G. Tbberson, 3 ; J. D. Grace, 2 ; Sir John J. Burnet, 0 ; t 
H. M. Fletcher, 2 ; Brook Kitchen, 0. 

Practice (9 W. H. Atkin-BeiTy, 8; Max 

Clarke, 7 ; HP. Burke Downing, 3 ; Geo. Hubbard, 7 ; 

A. G. R, Mackenzie, I ; Alan B. Munby, 1 ; D. Barclay 
Niven, 0 ; W, Gilbeev Scott, 5 ; A. Saxon Snell, 4 ; F. W* 

Troup, 5 ; H. V. Milhes Emerson, 4 ; Percival M. Frac^er, 

9; C. B. Hutchinson, 2; John H. Markham, 6 ; J. 

Douglas Scott, 4 ; A. Needham Wilson, 0 ; H. A. Satchel!, 

7; W. Henrv White, 9 ; H, A. Saul, 2 ; Wm. Woodward, 

S; F. A. Poirel],4. . \ 

Science (8 MectiTiga), — ^H. Percy Adams, 3 ; R. Stephen 
Ayling, 0 ; Horace Cheston, 6 ; A. 0. Collard, 7 ; Alfred 
Oonder, 6 ; W. E. Vernon, Crompton, 5 ; Osborn 0. Hills, 

6 ; Geo. HornbJower, 5 ; Sydney Perks, 0 ; H. I). Searles- , 

Wood, 4 ; R, J. Angel, 5 ; W. R. Dayidge, 0 ; E. Stanley 
Hail, 0 (on service); Herbert Shepherd, 5; Dighy L. 
Solomon, 6 ; E. A. Young, 3; B. J. Dicksee, 8; 0. A. J . 
Daubney, 6 ; H. W. Burro vrs, 8 ; J. E. Franck, 5 ; W, < v / 
.Jacques, 4. 


i 
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COEEESPONDENCE. subj^a xlil 


Mr. Henderson’s ** Byzantine Splendour*” 

, Swan OoUaget Uidgemew Bd,, Whetstone, J^^.20. 

^ To the Editor, Jouenal R.I.B.A:, — 

81E5 — If it is true, as some^ critics avow, that a 
picture when first we see it ought not to suggest the 
question, What is it all about 1 but only, ‘‘ How 
beautiful it is ! then Mr. A* B. Henderson in his 
wonderfully able painting, “ Byzantine Splendour,'* 
has certainly succeeded in achieving the latter efiect.. 
The first impression is that of an arranged and 
beautiful mosaic of colour, and it is only after other 
visits that we discover the painter's grasp of detail 
and knowledge of Byzantine architecture. In point 
of craftsmanship, and skill in the ifehdering of detail, 

' and in real beauty of bolour, I cannot but think Mr. 
Henderson is akin in spirit to the artists of the 
mediseval period. Mr. E. L. Hampshire's suggestion 
is a good one, that its right place is in one of our public 
' picture gaUeries, as an example of a splendid architep- ’ 
tufal subject finely concei v^ and painted. 

^ ' Gr. liii. Mourns \Licentiate\ 

’ fSE'EXAMINATIONa ' : 

. ^ : Alternative Problems in Design. 

tnstrudions to Candidates, i 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on xusifoicm 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent, 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education# 
Royal Institute Of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must he signed by the ^uthor,^*- 
AE-n HIS FULL 2 IAME AND ADUBESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawing have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

9. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from tbo Student that the 
' design is his own Work afid llya.;.- ibo drfivvingo have been 
wholly executed by him. - In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by adyiPd. 

; 4. Drawings for suhjeoii (d) dte to' have the shadows pro* 

jected at an angle of 45® in line, monpohroine, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (6) are to be finished as working 
drawings. iMteriTig on all drawings ni/uM be of a eh(W, 
Scholarly, arid unaffected character* , ‘ 

Subject XL.\ 

(a) A MemobIal FTTBLiaEo%iirTAi^ :Dra«^^,plaii ahd 
ehivation to J-inch scale with full-size details. 

(b) Eacxoby tx) hold 300 hands— in the London district 
— to conform to the Factory Act and to all local con- 
ditions. Buildings to contain engine house and general 
office, mess rooms for hands, and showroom, lavatory 
accommodation. Lifts for raw material to top 4f 
buildihg, packing room with due access' to road and 
railway. Show possible extensions outside for future 
developments. 

Subject 'XLl. 

, (a) Abtisx’s Srunio a^'P House on an Island in a 
Lake : Drawings, plans, elevation and section to J-inoh 
scale and 1 sheet of details to J-4noh scale, 

{b) DAxar FOB A LabO^e OoyNTBY House iDratriwflfs, 
plan, 2 elevations, section to J4noh scale with any details 
to J-inoh scale. 


{a) The first floor of a Gity Office is used for Boaed- 
ROOM, chairman’s room, chairman’s iavalory and stair- 
case. Size of hijJIrling hetw(*(‘n walls, 30 feet by 17 feet 
6 inches. Building light|d front and back. Give plan 
and section to J-inch scale, also section through board - 
room and staircase landing to 1-inch scale with full 
size details. 

(h) A genti-'-mnri farmer has decided to build a Pair of 
(■o-iT\oi - hir jii.s iiead gardener and head stableman at a 
cost of about £500, the paid pre-war prices. Required 
plan,^ elevation and section to J-inch scale, working 
drawings. Cube out the building and show how you 
work out the cost. 

Dates for Suhmissk>n of Designs in lOlS-lO. 

Snbj. XL. Subj. XLI. Subj. XLII. 
United Kingdom 31st Aug. 31st Oct. 31st Deo. 

Johannesburg 31st Oct. 30th Dec. 28th Eeb. 

^Melbourne 30th Nov, 31st Jan, 3lst Mar. 

Sydney 30th Nov. . 31st Jan, 3Xst Mar. 

Toronto 30th Sept. 30th Nov. 31st Jan.. 


OBITPAEY. 

Lieut. Roland Walter Lines [Jf.]. — have just seen in 
the current issue of the J oubnal that Roland Walter Lines, 
Bellow of the Institute, and Lieut, of the Canadian Expe- 
dltionaay Force, has been killed in setioru I met lin^ in 
the west of Canada about two years: before the war, .and 
wMe 1 was staying in Alberta 1 welit in for one or ^two com- 
petitions- with him with the idea of a future partiwship. 
He was an extremely genial and kindly man, with a host of 
friends all througli the west of Canada. He was a pupil in 
an office in the Midlands — in Birmingham, I think — and 
after practising for a year or two in iliis comitry, he W’eiifc 
out to tho w’est of Canada, where suocesa came to him 
almost immediately. He was a man of luidoiibted talent, 

, and had already built up one of the largevSt practices in the 
WestcTTi States. Ho was an all-round sportsman, and, as 
might have hecii anticipated, joined up very early in the 
war, and was given a commission in the Canadian Engi- 
neers. He will be missed by a very largo circle of friends 
from the town of Edmonton in, Alberta, where he pr Aotised, 
and in the West generafiy.-^^A^ran^ Babtlbw 

Lieui.RAa ' V ' ^ ’■ ^ 

Lieut. George Fmneis Blaiibume^Danielt, who Was 
killed in action near Monchy on 24th April, 1917, was the 
eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Blackbumo-.Danicll, of 19 
Novem Place, S.W. Born on 8th Juno, 1878, and edmoated 
at Marlborough and Cambridge, ho served liis articlei witb , 
Sir Aston Webb. Late in 1903 ho went to Egypt to jok 
Somers Clarko and Dr. Sayce in an expedition to excavate 
some early Egyptian tombs at El-Kab. In 1906 he wBS , 
appointed to a position in the Pulilic Works Department of 
the Egyptian Civil Service. Ho reniained in Egypt, doing 
at times much arduous and responsible work, until August, 
1915, when he obtained a commission in tlie RoyaJ Pksi- 
liors, having volunteered for service early in the war. After 
a few montiis’ training in England he left for France^ 
During the winter of 1916-17 he worked chiefly at camps 
and railheadB, frequently under fire, and in April, 1917, he 
joined his regiment in the advance from Arras. On the 
evening of April 24, while leading his men into action after 
the senior ofiicer had been wotmdod, ho was killed imtantly 
by a shell. In a letter to his young widow his Captain 
wrote : ** We all admired you^ husband immensely— not 
only for his oym personality, but because of his pluck and 
grit in sticking to us through a very bad time, when many . 
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far younger failed ” ; and another friend t ** He had en- 
deared himself to all, so that his loss is deeply felt in the 
battalion*’* He marked in 19l6,.Mary, elder daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. Eastwick, of Fyni]|tg Wood, Rogate, Sussex. 


MINUTES. 

, At a Gener^ Meeting hold Monday 10th June 

1918 at 6.30 p.m. — Preseui : .Mr. Ib'nryT, H&re, Prestdent, 
in thi^. Chair ; 14 Fellows (inoluding 10 members of the 
^ Cotxncil), 4 Associates, and 1 Hon, iSsociate, the Minutes 
.of dihe Meeting held 6th May having been published in the 
JoTTRNAU were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that since the last Meet- 
ing, noiifioation had been received that the following mem- 
bers had been killed in action, viz, : 2nd lieut. George 
Marrison Stone, R.E., issocjoie, elected 1910 ; lieut. John 
Eric Reynolds, R.A.F., Studefti ; Tom Williamson Hooley, 
Assoc7aie, elected 189C ; Lieut:-, Joseph Charles Gladstone 
Davies, Assoc?ai‘:t elected 1911 ; Alan Binning, Associate, 
elected 1011 . On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, it was 
ResolveO, that the Institute’s fcepest regret^for the loss 
of these naembers be entered on the Minutes, and that a 
message of sympathy be conveyed to their nearest relatives. 

The decease , was also announced of Peroivall Cnrroy, 
elected Associate 1880, Fellow 1888, for many years Hon. 
Secretary of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and it was 
Resolved, that the Institute do record its regret at his loss 
and that a vote of condolence be passed to lii.s widow iirid 
family, 

Further, the decease was announced of Thomas Kershaw, 
Associate 1895 ; Henry Thotnas QtaAon,' Associate 1887 ; 
Arthur Nyton Peckham, Associate 1914 ; George Frederick ‘ 
Maskelyne Merriman, lticmHate> and Robert Wip6y, 4^- 
social 187 li Pdlow 1880, Paired 1903. 

Arthur John . Stedman, P'ejlovo, attending for the first 
■Mme since his election, was formally admitted by the 
President. 

The following were elected by show of hands 
- As , 

Hops: Akthttb JoiaHf passed the Qualifjdng 

, Examinatiem for members!hip|, : 

’ As Hdif. Associate. 

West ; Rev, George H.ERBfaiT, D..D. [Associate 1871- 

1917 ]. ' : 

Mr. Herbert -W. Wills [F.], in accordance with notice, 
moved the following' resolution : ** that this Meeting ex- 
piress disapprobation of the action of the Council in per- 
mitting a form t6 go out with their sanction in which the 
following clause occurs : Reasons (if any) for which you 
consider it to the Kational advantage that the hxdldjng 
s|ibuld be erected without delay/''and req^uest the Council 
to inform the Ministry of Reconstruction that the R.I.B. A. * 
is opposed to ^ny form of war control of building operations 
being exercised after the declaration of peace.^ 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A, [F.] having, seconded the 
motion, Mr. Herbert Shepherd FA,] pointed out that a 
question of management of the Institute being involved, . 
the Meeting was to deal with the 

Resolution, By-k ■■ '-T ;i e rum of 69 members. 

The Hon. Seer “ r,: ■< .m': i ■: By-law, the Presi- 

dent ruled that the obiectidm was valid. 

Mr. John W. Simpson TF.] explained that the action 
complained of by Mr, Wills was not the action of the 
Council hut of the appointed representatives of the Council, 
the President Mr. rani Waterhouse, and himself, and pro- 
ceeded to show that the form they were consulted upon 
had nothing to do with the question of control ; that the 
latter <imsuon was considered later and that a statement 
published recently in the Joubnal and professional, B?ess 
showed that the .Institute representatives were strongly . 
Opposed to control >nd advocated its abolition. / 

The President further ej^lained the attitude of th^ 
institute representatives, pointing out that they had not 


, committed themselves to any O-pproval of control ; further, 
that the question complained of did not imply that there 
would be control, its aim being merely to obtain certain 
information in case control should he found necessary. 

Upon the motion of Mr. W. R, Davidge [A.], seconded 
by Mr. Shepherd, a resolution was then put and carried 
that the Meeting expresses its satisfaction with the ex- 
planations which had been given by the President and Mr. 
Simpson. 

The President, before dissolving the Meeting, announced 
that the Council in, the exerois''- "-V .•* rZ-irred - 

upon them by Clause 2 of the -- *■■■ :■ - (,: bad 

at their Meeting that afternoon elected ro rue Fellowship 
Mr. Leslie Wilkinson [A.], who was leaving for Australia 
to take up his duties as Professor of Architecture at the 
University of Sydney, New South Wales. 

The proceedings terminated at .6 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

Pres^tation of the Royal Gold Medal, 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be 
held Monday, 24th June. 1918, at 5.30 p.m., for the 
following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting 
‘ (Business) held Monday, 10th June 1918 ; formally to 
admit Members and Licentiates attending for "the 
first time since their election. * 

To present the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture, conferred by His Majesty the King, to 
Mr. Ernesit Ne^on, A.R.A., Past President R.I.B. A., 
in recognition of the merit of his executed work 

The Assi^ateship : Special War Regulations. 

On the recommendation of the Board of iVrchiteotural 
Education the Council have granted temporary concessions 
to Students R.I.B,A. and others socking to qualify for ' 
Assdoiateship R.I.B.A. These concessions indiude ; 

(A) Special War Exemption for Students R.I.B.A. who 
have attained the age, of 21 years, and (1) have passed the 
Intermediate Examination; or have passed through a full 
course at any of the Schools recognised by the R.I.B.A. 
and received certificates which give exemption from that 
examinaticin, and (2) have served in some full-time employ- 
ment in His. Majesty’s Forces during the w’iir for a period 
of not less than two years, or have relinquished their 
eomixdspona or been discharged from service after less than 
th# period owing to •wounds or other disability arising 
from or in such service. 

■“ ' (B) BpmaX War Examination open for three years after ^ ’ 
the declaration of peace to candidates who have attained 
the age of at least 21^years and are not eligible for, or 
desirous of availing themselves of, the Special War Exemp- 
tion, and have served in some full-time employment in IBis 
Majesty’s Forces during the war for a period of not less 
than two years,' or have relinquished their commissions or 
been discharged &om service after less than that period 
owing to woimds or other disability arising from or in such 
service, 

Further particulars of these concessions may be had 
from the Seemtary R>I3.A. , # 

Licentiates and the Fellovrship. 

Particulars of the Examination of Licentiates wishing to 
qualify for Fellow.® hip may bo obtained from the Seorefcary. 

For Sai/E by Officer’s Widow, architect’s chest in well-seasoned wood, 
fitted with drawers. Xength-'S feet a inches, breadth 8 feet 2 Inches, 
heigh* 1 foot 10 indhes. Also two architect's stools, leather seats. £10 
accepted. — Apply “ Box ^56,” .9 Conduit Stireet, W. 

’ \ ' '■ -t, - r 
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ERNEST NEWTON, A.B.A,, Past President 
Royal Gold Medallist 1918. 






THE EOYAL HOLD MEDAL. 

Presentation to Mr. Eenbst Newton, A.R.A., Past President R.I.B.A., at the 
General Meeting,* Monday, 24th June, 1918. 

ADDRESS BY ME. HENRY T. HARE, President. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal has always been regarded 
as one of the most important of our annual funetions. It is an oooasion on which we are privileged, 
through the generosity of our patron His Majesty the King, to show our esteem of a brother architect 
and our appreciation of his accomplished work, and we have not in tiie past limited this honour to our 
own countrymen. We recognise the brotherhood of artists to be wtwld’-wide, and since the institution 
of the Royal Gold Medal in 1848 by Her Majesty Queen Victoria we have nominated as recipients 
almost as many architects and others' of foreign countries as of our own. 

The Royal Gold Medal is conferred by the Sovereign annually on a distinguished aroiiitect or man 
of soimce or letters whose work is judged to have tended to promote or facilitate the knowledge of 
architecture and the various branches of science connected therewith. , 

During the last three years the Medal has been awarded once to Scotland, once to Eranoe, and once 
to Canada, and on each occasion either through illness or th^e abnormal conditions induced by the War 
the recipient has been prevented from attending personally, and the presentation has been of necessity 
made to a representative. This has been a matter for great regret on our part, as it is always interesting 
to meet the man whom we dehght to honour face to face, to come into direct contact with his personality, 
and to hear him speak on those matters which so intimately concern us. 

Having sent the Medal out of England on two successive occasions, it was manifestly our duty 
this year to consider the claims of our home architects, and in proceeding to do so we bad no difficulty 
or uncertainty in nominating our immediate Past-President, Mr. Ernest Newton, whose work for 
many years past has been famihar to us as embodying all that is h^t and most characteristic in 
English domestic architecture, the one branch of our art in which we consider we compare most favour- 

— ..i.- — « — - - “ ■ ■’ ' 

* Among the distinguished company present at the 1913], Mr. David Murray, B.A,, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, 
meeting were Sir T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A. [Royal Gold R.A. [Hon, A,}, Mr. W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., Lady 
Medallist 1910], Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., O.B., R.A. Webb, Mrs. Newton, and other ladies, and Mr. Newton’s 
[Bast President, Royal Gold Medallist 1905], Mr. Reginald two sons. Captain H. A. Newton, R.G.A., and Major W. G. 
Blomheld, R.A* [Bast President, Royal Gold Medallist Newton, M.C., London Regiment [A,], 
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ably with other countries. We are gratified to have Mr, Newton here with us to-day to receive in 
person the Medal which we feel his accomplishments fulty merit. 

It is customary for the Chairman on these occasions to give a short sketch of the career of the 
Medallist, and I must of necessity follow that precedent, but will be as brief as possible. Mr. Newton 
was bom in London in 1856 and was one of those fortunate young men to be articled to the late Mr. 
Norman Shaw, with whom he stayed some considerable time after the expiration of his pupilage. 
Intimate contact with that great master and his work over a period of years could not fail to exercise 
considerable influence over a man of Mr. Newton’s sensitive temperament, and that influence is suf- 
ficiently evident in the works which we see illustrated around us, though in every case I think we may 
find the expression of strong individuality, and one could almost guess the authorship of one of Mr. 
Newton’s buildings without looking for the signature. I remember many years ago, long before I had 
the pleasure of Mr. Newton's acquaintance, regarding his domestic work as being typical of what such 
work should be. In every case you will find the plans to be models of an English house most carefully 
studied in every detail. 

As you win recognise from the numerous illustrations we see on the walls, Mr. Newton’s practice has 
been widespread and various, and while the most important of his works are in what is known as the 
Georgian ” manner, he is equally successful in the more picturesque and characteristically English 
periods, while the Hither Green Church is a most excellent piece of late Gothic worthy to rank with the 
best work of our ecclesiastical architects. At the other extreme, I may instance the building in St. 
James’s Street designed in collaboration with Mr. Norman Shaw, which is evidence of the wide range of 
his knowledge and abilities. We look forward to many more examples of his skill and ability when the 
arts of Peace are once more restored to us. 

Mr. Newton was one of the founders of the Art Workers’ Guild, an association of craftsmen and 
others which has exercised a very great and beneficial influence over a period of years over the crafts 
appertaiumg to architecture by fostering and encouraging an enthusiasm which had not previously 
existed- 

Mr. Newton was elected Associate of the Eoyal Academy in 1911, and in due course we hope to see 
him proceed to full membership. 

During the last two years Mr. Newton has been in charge of the Licensing of Buildings under the 
Defence of the Eealm Act, and the entire profession is much indebted to him for the sympathetic and 
tactful manner in which he has carried out the duties of his office, which in less capable hands might 
have weighed much more heavily on us. The sound judgment required to weigh carefully the 
various interests and above all the national interest is not given to every man, and we have indeed been 
fortunate in these hard times to have Mr. Ernest Newton occupying so onerous a position. One is, 
however, constrained to hope that it may be possible within a reasonable time to terminate the office. 

Mr. Newton’s tenure of the office which I now have the honour to hold will be fresh in the minds 
of you aU. In that position he was celled upon to deal with the many serious and unprecedented 
difficulties suddenly thrust upon us by the outbreak of the war, and you are well aware how ably he 
met these calls upon his judgmait and discretion. Although the ordinary activities of the Institute 
have been suspended during the last four years, I am quite safe in saying that the position of President 
of this Institute is more difficult and strenuous than in normal times, and it is not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Newton found it impossible to continue to bear the burden for yet another year, 'though we 
should have been pleased to see him still in the Chair. 

I am sure you have now heard me long enough, and are anxious to hear what Mr. Newton has to 
say, so I will conclude by presenting the Eoyal Gold Medal formally to him, and expressing the wish 
that he may wear this and his other honours for many years, and that when normal times once more 
return to us we may continue to see year by year those pleasing works which we have always looked for 
with so much interest and appreciation. 
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MR. NEWTON’S REPLY. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — As our President has said, on the last three occasions 
the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal has not been able to accept it personally. He has thus been 
spared a rather trying ordeal, especially if he happens to be a modest man, unused to receiving publicly 
the outward and visible tokens of the esteem of his colleagues. It is, however, an ordeal that none of 
us would willingly shirk. 

I remember many years ago looking at the list of Royal Gold Medallists with some awe and 
reverence, and I need not say how proud I am that my name should now be inscribed on 
that roll. 

The President has alluded to the time I had the privilege of spending in Mr. Norman Shaw’s ojBEice. 
Only those who had the immense advantage of close intimacy with Mr, Norman Shaw and ^^th his 
work can know what it meant. Every drawing that he made, everything that he said and did, was an 
inspiration and a stimulus. He had an immense influence on all who came into contact with him, and 
an ama 2 dng power of bringing out all that was best in those who worked with him. I remember as if it 
were but yesterday, the day when, as a timid schoolboy of seventeen, knowing practically nothing of 
architecture, I took my appointed seat in the ‘‘ modest ” room in 30 Argyll Street which served as the 
draughtsmen’s office, and started my career by copying, to the best of my ability, one of the wonderful 
working drawings for which Mr. Shaw was so famous. 

It is not easy to lay down the lines on which future generations of architects are to be educated. 
The advantages of a delBnite and systematic training in a school are obvious, but I venture to hope 
that the equally great advantage of being guided and inspired by a great master will be considered in 
any scheme that may be decided upon. I admit that our system of education so far has been rather 
haphazard. We muBt not, however, be content with imparting knowledge, with training the hand, the 
eye, and the mmd only, but must create the desire to exercise the knowledge and skill acquired by school 
training, and nothing is so certain to do this as close personal contact with a great architect and with 
his work. 

Mr. Hare has mentioned most sympathetically the work I have beea doing for the past two years 
in connection with building licences and the control of building, and this affords me an opporttuuty of 
thanking him for the valuable assistance he has giv^ me in carrying out my arduous and difficult 
duties. My position is not one that anybody need envy, but whether I shall be judged to have filled 
it with success or not, J can, at any rate, say that I have tried to be fair, ootisiderate, and practical, 
and I think I may, at least, claim that a very drastic Regulation has hem administered without serious 
friction, and that all the operations that have had to be performed, Oven that of the lethal chamber, 
have been performed surgically, if not always quite painlessly. 

Over two years’ close connection with Ministries and Government Departments has brought 
home to me one thing very clearly, and that is the need for unity and organisation, and I hope that as 
soon as practicable after the War it may be possible to go so for, at any rate, in that direction as is 
provided for in the new Charter which how lies half bom in a pigeonhole. Had it not been for the 
outbreak of war, this Charter would, I hope, have been in operation, and my predecessor, Mr. Blom- 
field, would have seen his strenuous work on behalf of architects crowned with success. 

Before concluding, I should like to pay my tribute of affectionate respect to all those gallant 
young architects who, many of them on the threshold of a brilliant career, have laid down their lives 
for their country. Many of those who have worked with me either as pupils or assistants have been 
killed in action. Amongst them, Alick Horsnefl, who seemed to be destined to great things, and who 
had already a considerable influence over his contemporaries. It may be some small consolation to 
those who proudly mourn their loss to know that we cherish their memories, and that although they 
have gone, they are not, and never will be, forgotten. 

s 
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I must thank you, Mr. President, most sincerely, and through you my brother architects for the 
proof you have given me of your esteem in considering me worthy to be recommended as the recipient 
of the Eoyal Gold Medal, which has been rightly designated as the highest honour that the Institute 
has it in its power to confer. Believe me I am profoundly sensible of the honour, and much encouraged 
by it. 


Prior to the presentation of the Medal, the following 
letters were read to the meeting by the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. Guy Dawber : — 

Dear Mr. Secretary, — My hope is to be at the 
ceremony of investiture, hut a special appointment 
may delay me. 

Please tell Ernest Newton how gladly he is wel- 
comed into the list of Hoyal Gold Medallists* He 
raises the average of merit found there. It is a very 
• happy selection for Royal favour after the continuous 
hard work that our friend has done with consideration 
and care in a Department of the State. He has been 
very helpful in his aid to architects in this time of 
stress, and all with a self-efiacing modesty. Apart 
from all this is the solid claim to honours on the ground 
of his work as an architect of distinction. His beautiful 
work has always the charm of suitability, with a 
refined grace, enriching the land that he touches with 
Ms wand. 

May he long live to spread his work and to enjoy Ms 
honours in health and prosperity ! — ‘Yours very truly, 

Ernest George [J.]. 

Dear Mr. President, — To my very great regret I 
am prevented from being present tMs afternoon. May 
I say in writing a few words I should have wished to 
say in speech. To praise the work of Mr, Newton 
within the waEs of the Institute, and among his friends 
there, would he superfluous on my part ; and will, in 
any case, he better done by abler critics ; but 1 should 
like to join in giving expression to the self -congratula- 
tion we may ^ fed in the choice wMch we have tMs 
year made. 

Mr. Newton’s work as an architect is best described 
—like other things of great excellence — ^in negative 
terms. The absence in it of those lapses to which 
most designers are liable is the mark of its high level 
of success. It is characterised always by that re- 
straint which is the summit of refinement. He keeps 
always at the top of his form, and exMhits in Ms 
designs that apparent absence of efioxt which is always 
the result of great strength. 

In choosing a Gold Medallist we look to a man’s 
work, not to his personal character or his powers of 
good fellowship, but at the happy moment when the 
Medal is hung on his shoulders we may express in our 
acclamations something more than our mere official 
appreciation of his acMevements in or for aroMtecture. 
In applauding Ernest Newton we give voice not merely 
to admiration for an artist but congratulations to a 
very good fnend of tMs Institute, amazement at four 
recent years of very exceptional foil carried through 


with invariable good nature ; and, lastly, we express 
what I can only call by the simple name of affection. — 
Yours sincerely, Paul Waterhouse [J’.J. 

Dear Mr. President, — ^It is with much regret 
that I am unavoidably absent to-day at the presenta- 
tion of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Newton. At a 
time when Mr. Newton was in Ms cradle John Ruskin 
was delivering his lecture at Lyons Hall before the 
members of the ArcMtectural Association on “ The 
Influence of Imagination upon Architecture.” A con- 
siderable district in West Rent to-day shows grate- 
fully the results of Mr. Newton’s applied imaginative 
influence in the development of domestic arcMtccture, 
and it is to be hoped that he may be spared to carry 
on that influence and to extend it for the benefit of 
that section of the community wMch up to the present 
has enjoyed hut little of the influences for uplift wMch 
well-designed houses can promote. — Yours faithfully, 

Francis Hooper [F.]. 

Sir ASTON WEBB, KC.V.O., G.B., R.A. [F,], 
rising at the President’s invitation, said : I remember 
when Sir Laurence Alma Tadema was painting the por- 
trait of one of our Presidents — George Aitchison — he 
remarked to me that “ one of the greatest pleasures 
in life was to paint the portrait of a firi^d.” And, 
Sir, you have l^dly asked me tpi add a touch or twd to 
your portrait of our friend. I feel quite sure that the 
portrait-painters, of whom there are many here to-day, 
would not all appreciate that another artist should 
add touches to their work — (laughter) — and I greatly 
fear that any little touches I may add with my 
bungling fingers will spoil your picture. I should like, 
however, to take the opportunity of congratulating 
very heartily my friend Mr. Ernest Newton. Perhaps 
the 24th of June, 1918, will he remembered as the day 
we gave the Gold Medal to Mr,’ Ernest Newton and 
also the day when the Italians drove the Austrians 
back ovei^the Piave and saved Venice and those dear 
Northern Italian towns which we all know and are so 
fond of. Of our friends many excite among us admira- 
tion, others excite respect, others affection. But our 
late President excites among us all those emotions, 
and especially our affection. (Applause.) We find also 
just that quality in his work that we find in the man 
himself. The houses that we see depicted on these 
walls to-day we feel are lovable houses, ones we 
should like to live in. We can see them nestling down 
in a comer, or in the hollow of the hill, or by the river, 
or wherever it is, just as if they had grown in that 
particular place. They seem to speak of love and 
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affection, both of the man who has built them and of back to Gray’s Inn— (Hear, hear)— and that, as we 
the people who occupy them. There was another have assembled to-day to recognise him as a most 
point, Sir, which you mentioned, and which I think distinguished member of our profession, so the State 
Mr. Newton must feel very proud of, and that is his at that fame will recognise the skiU and ability with 
association with Mr. Norman ^aw. Of all the pupils which he has carried on one of the most difficult jobs 
Mr. Sbaw had, Mr. Newton to have been picked tti^t a, President of our Institute could possibly be 
out by Mm to collaborate wiffi him, and, finally, was cMted ttpoh to perform. (Applause.) 
chosen as the one on "whom Ms maptle should fall. Mr. BEGINALD BLO!iPJ®IiD, R.A. [iP.], said he 
That is a distinction that' any man might be proud ol; should like to support Sir Aston Webb’s expression of 
I did not know Mr. Shaw to anytMng like the ext^t appreciation. It had been a great pleasure to Mm to 
that many did who are present here to-day ; but; of , ■ come and see tMs honour conferred upon his friend 
course I did know him, and I knew him as a great Ernest Newton. No man had won the honour more 
artist, and also as a very keen, shrewd, hardy Scotch- deservedly. As Sir Aston Webh said, Mr. Newton had 
man, and the combination of those qualities consti- liad a most difficult time as President of the Institute : 
tutes it a great compliment that Mr. Newton should he had had all the troubles of the position, hut none of 
have been entrusted with the completion of his works, the cakes. He hoped, however, that ho would, in due 
With regard to Mr. Newton’s time as President, I course, get the reward of his arduous duties, and that 
think, Sir, that wo ought to say a word of congratula- he might be spared to do a great deal more of the work 
tion, not only to Mm, but to Mrs. Newton also, which was such a delight to them all. 

(Applause.) We all know, Sir, that any success w t. 

achieve in life is largely due to our wives, and th^e** ! 3^. Newton has sent the foEowing lettena for pnhli 

fore Mrs. Newton has a very large share in the fact cation i 

that Mr. Newton has to-day received the Gold ACedM. To Mmest 

It is also a very fortunate coincidence that bothl*Mt Mt PeaB the 

sons are here to-day with them. An honour to a 2Igi I much re^et that a pridr engagement for 
lather is very pleasant to a son, and I am sure they thfe evenb^ makes it impossible for me to have the 
iijxpreciate it very much. I, looking forward, can pfeaslire: of feeing present at the Institute on the 
quite imagine a day some 25 or .‘lO years hence when occasion of the Presen^tion of the Royal Gold Medal 
not we, hut our successors, may find themselves in a to yourself. My inability to attend is a great dis- 
gjrander room than tfeip, with a larger ceremony, con- appointment to me. — With sincere respects, Yours 
faring a similar honour upon one of Ms sons. I faithfully, Leverhulmb {Hon. AX 

hope that it may be so. Mr. Newton’s presidency was, 

of course, terribly overshadowed by the war. He had To Hrnost Newton, A.RA., Past PresUent 

all the work of it and none of the pleasure. I remember RJ.P,A.,— - 

when I was President of the Institute that I used to Birae Sm,— WiU you permit me on behalf of the 
dine out three or four times every week, and although Society of ArcMtects to offer you om very hearty 
of course I did it entirely for the good of the Iiistitute oongmtulations on tiae honaur which you have xe- 
— (laughter) — ^I am bound to say I enjoyed it very oeived as the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, 
much ; and, what was more wonderftd still, at the end ,f!he occasion is oiie wMoh wiE give the greatest 
of two years I was none the worse for it. AE those de- possible satiisfaction to arcMtect, whether he is 
lights have been denied Mr. Newton. Again, as wc ^ miember of the Institete or not. All wiU be glad 
know, half-way through his time he was taken from the ^hat the cfaOicO of the Institute has fallen upon an 
calm and dignity of Gray’s Inn to the storm of a Gov- arcMteot ol such, distinction as yourself, and one 
ernment office, and, what I think must be more trying rendered such valuable service not only to 

still, a newly developed Government office, which has tixe profession, but to the community, particularly 
not done developing even yet. I do hope, however, during the war.' — Yours faithfully, 

that when peace comes Mr. Newton wEl put an ahso- C. MoAbthor Bhtler 

lute stopper on his Department, take up Ms hat, and go (Seerkarp, JSmietp of Architect^}. 
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: Tim Italian" at home. 

T he recent; book by ]®r, Guy Lowell, containing 
pbotdgr^bii and sketches of the smallex 
villas and farmhouses of Italy, opens up a new 
vijsion of the Renaissance. It deals with the country 
estate in all its parts — ^home, garden, terraces, with 
outlying agricultural buildings — and offers material 
of especial interest to students of building. The war 
has closed the road to Italy. No longer is it possible 
to follow in the steps of Schtrelt who in :17'9l expiored 
the Campagna and made entraiioing sketehe^ of rmned 
villas that no longer exist; , but from the plages of 
Mr. Loweffs book and the volume of SAuelt^s en- 
graSrings* can be obtained a glimpse of the ia^timate 
life of the Italian from the time of Giovanni Boccacio 
to the present day. No acdount of Italian art can be 
deemed complete that dbe^ not treat of villas and 
gaMens^ yet, singularly enough, this important 
brahch has in the main been left to the amateur and 
the dilettante to describe. 

The smaller Italian villa should appeal with peculiar 
congruity and point to Englishmen ; the simple de- 
signs ofier many suggestions for adaptation to our 
northern climate, not so much in the direction of plan 
formation or in detail, as in the handling of plain 
surfaces and the exquisite proportioning of parts. The 
keen eye of Inigo Jones must have noted the singular 
contrasts of these minor products of the period of the 

♦ Mecueil d^ArcMkcture m Italkn Fb. 1821. 


OA JAKO, NEA^ I^LpEENCE. 

senses and understanding, and every English gentle- 
man who travelled through, the Peninsula in the late 
eighteenth centuiy’’ according to the directions given 
in the road book pubKshed by Battista Sassi beguiled 
his journey from the windows of the travelling carriage 
by taking in the outlines of the farms and posthousea 
encou ntered by side of th e hi ghway . There is a wood- 
cut of such a triumphal progress forming the frontis- 
iece to Sas^> quarto edition of 17^3, showing the 
ehghts of travemng in the wake of four horses with 
ppstillions and qufriders, and many neglected diaries 
in the pcjss^ibh pi old families contain curious re- 
ferences to inns and scenery. Richard Wilson^s 
sketches in Italy show an occasional glimpse of rural 
life in the eighteenth century, and Cockerell, on his 
return from Greece, made lino diagrams of the import- 
ant to wns he passed through in addition to the pastime 
of studying ppefry in the seclusion of the chaise. 
Other pencils, however, were busy on the subject, for 
Costa produced his folio volume, Delizie dd* Jiume 
Brmta, in 1756, and the Frenchman Schuelt was busy 
in the environs of Rome when the Terror held Paris, 
although his book did not make its appearance till 
thirty years later. Percier followed this little-known 
draughtsman in 1809 with Gdebres Maisons de Plais- 
ance de Rome, and Bouchet’s ongrairinfrs of La Villa 
Pia were riot xsjsued to the public uniil J837. Leta- 
rouiUy, contrary to expectation, touches only the 
fringe of the subject, and devotes some plates to the 
Villa Papa Giuho and others, such as the Medici at 
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Home. Since his day it has been left for American 
writers to investigate the villas surrounding Florence 
and on the Brenta, and to re-discover Schuelt’s book, 
with obvious advantage to domestic building in 
America.* 

Italy and England, it is true, differ in n^ly every 
aspect of life, not only in history and religion but in 
nature and the physiognomy of men. Perhaps it is 
on this account that the contrasts in Italy hiake such 
a direct claim to insular notice, for at all periods 
during the past three centuries EhgEsh artists have 
acknowledged their indebtedness for inspiration 
gleaned in the land of sunshine. The Englishman 
traversing Italy for the first time becomes enamoured 
of the mellowed tone of towns and villages, the 
antique look of ever^hing, the sknilariity of tiled 
roofs, the belfries, shuttered windows, and warmth of 
architectural display. Henceforth for him the curio- 
sity is increased, he breathes a rarer atmosphere, and 
labours incessantly to record his impressions for 
future reference. 

The novelty of Italy may be diminished as he 
becomes famiHar with the masterpieces of the past — 
it is doubtful if it is ever forgotten, perhaps in a 
subconscious way it returns wi|;h increased rareness, 
and engenders those moments dt divine afELatus such 
as enabled Bany to evolve the Travellers' 0ub. 

The palaces of Italy are familiar to most English- 
men ; not so the simple domestic architecture which 
is a feature of the coimtryside, standing in groves of 
orange and lemon trees or silhouetted against a back- 
ground of poplars : ^he venerable character of some 
with broad walls pierced harmoniously with openings 
as necessity ordrered" and aHU devised, roofs of low 
pitch, trafe^ted' and Jbggias, balconies 

reticently expressed in wroi^hi iron, and, moreover, 
gardens growing put of the building to which they are 
ancillary and homogeneous. The older buildings of 
England are different, especially those in the setting 
of the English landscape. Brick, , stone, and timber 
form the chief part of their construction, the windows 
dominate and seem aJl-important,«the roofs are of 
steep pitch, in some c^ses the permanp^^ aspect 
appears cold and forbidchng ; they are the product 
of a tradition which has been worked upon unceas- 
ingly ; even the later arrivals on the scene have 
inherited an overbearing look. It is not possible 
to transport the idioms of Italic expression in 
building to the counties of but much could 

be done1;d|)lend some part of their grace trith modem 
ideas of a^stic handling. This truth remaips^ there 
is a bond; of sjmpathy between the architectural 
aspirations pf the two nations which is pppahle of 
interpretation to the benefit of our o#fi eclectic 
methods. We may not a^ee vdth. every example of 
Italian ait, there is danger in pinning pur faith to 
any partipulpr phase, hut the initiatory idea is what 
we should strive to emulate, the instinct of per- 


ception, good taste and reasonableness which is 
rarely absent from the roinor Italian works of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Turning 'dyer the pages of Mr. Lowell's book one 
experiences a sense of exhilaration ; there is no 
short method available to enable one to master the 
intricacies of the subject he presents other than to 
take pencil and paper and laboriously sketch the 
buildings he displays for enjoyment. We fi.nd 
Schuelt's measured drawings reappearing under the 
caressing touch of a modern crayon, ranging from 
the small house at Tivoli ’ to the little Casino at 
Capxarola, built by Vignola. There are drawings of 
the terraces and pavilions in the gardens of the Villa 
Earnesina, a house on the banks of the Tiber, and 
villas near RoUie and Tivoli, while the large plates 
give reproductions of plans from Percier's perfect 
volume. 

Odr chief concern is with the photographs, and 
these must be described in order of presentation. 
They do not appear in historic sequence — that is a 
trifling mattery-hut are shown in much the same order 
as the author ‘^discovered them. The first three plates 
are given to simple farmhouses in the neighbourhood 
of Florence, which have the merit of being unarchi- 
tecturalin the sense that in each instance the character 
is direct and entirely free from self-consciousness. 
Seven plates are devoted to Artimino or the Villa 
Ferdinando, built for Feirdinando Duke of Tuscany 
in 1594. The story is told that the duke halted near 
the site during one of his hunting days, and noticing 
the splendid outlook across the valley commanded 
his architect, Bernardo Buontalenti, to design a villa 
there. Our author speaks regretfully of the present 
state of the mansion with its surrounding buildings, 
but his regard for this delightful estate will be 
generally shared, 

The subject of the Villa Artimino prepares the way 
for a discussion of the career of its architect, Buon- 
talenti (Bernardo Timante), whose fame as a designer 
has been somewhat overshadowed owing to the atten- 
tion bf studciits bf Italian history being mainly given . 
to the better hnoTO architects of Florence, Venice, and 
Rome. In Rt^^eri-s book, which was published at 
Florence in 1^65, several specimens of Ms detail are 
showU) but no comprehensive sUrtey of Ms superior 
works 1 Bernardo Buontalenti, we are told, was of 
Florentine Mrtii, .having been' born in that city in 
1535 dr 1536. Ifcrticulars of Ms early career are not 
forthcoming, hut he appears to have acquired some 
renown as a/deviser of stage settings and theatrical 
appliances, which earned for Mm the name Dalle 
Girandole. At the' early age of fifteen, it is said, he 
attracted the notice of Cosimo I., who was created 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1570, and was appointed 
drawing master to his son Franoispo . His connection 
with the powerful Medici faiMly in a purely archi- 
tectural capacity begins tNrith the patronage of 
Francesco, for he travelled to Spain with this patron 
in 1563, and when the latter was Vice-Duke built a 


• Mr. Charles Platt’s executed works bear witness to this. 
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country residence for him six years iater called 
Pratolino, of which Ruggiere gives details* A few 
years later he was engaged on the Casino di San 
Marco, a work followed by designs in preparation for 
the baptism of his patron’s infant son. His future 
career as an architect was now certain, although it is 
recorded that he died in poverty in 1608. For some 
considerable time Buohtalenti had charge of all afiairs 
connected with public events such as exhibitions, 
arrangements for funerals, and the control of stage 
settings. He was also appointed superintendent of 
the civil and military buildings. Per Francesco he 
designed the stanze or apartment over the Mint, the 
door under the vault of the Uffizi, and an important 
doorway to the Palazzo Vecchio, as well as additions to 
this palace on the eastern side. Among a long list of 
minor works appears a corridor half a mile long from 
the Uffizi Nuove to the Pitti Palace, and additions 
to the state apartments of that palace as well as a 
grotto in the Boboli gardens. The year 1690 saw 
him at the zenith of his activity, for he was engaged 
on the villas of Capponi (illustrated on Plate 49 in 
Mr. Lowell’s book), of Magia now called Amati, and 
of Artimino or Ferdinando completed in 1694, which 
will be described later. At this period he was en- 
trusted with the reparation of the villas called 
Petraia and Gastello (the former is shown on Plate 60), 
besides many other buildings in Florence, including 
additions to the famous palaces. 

At the close of the sixt^nth century Buontalenti 
•occupied a high position in Florence as an architect 
of exceptional ability — ^which led to his being con- 
sulted as a military engineer at Naples and Leghorn, 
as well as at Prato and Pistoja. In Florence he 
wielded considerable influence over the studies of his 
•contemporaries, and was one of the first Italian archi- 
tects to instal pupils under his own roof. Among the 
pupils were the following : His son, Francisco, who 
•completed some of his father’s works ; Giulio Parigi ; 
and the noted Gherado Silvani, who made a big 
reputation in the seventeenth century. 

The villa of Artimino must be recognised as an 
instance of Buontalenti’s best domestic manner, if 
-only for its reposeful quality and direct simplicity. 
Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, for whom this 
•country seat was planned, succeeded to the title in 
1674. Twenty years, however, elapsed before the 
incident occurred that led to his choosing the site in 
U; moment of impulse. Artimino stands on rising 
ground, and is approached by a direct road which en- 
ables the whole of its exqmsitely proportioned front 
to be taken in at a glance. From a distance the harmo- 
nious grouping of the windows about the recessed 
loggia and the faultless disposition of void to solid pro- 
•claim it to be the residence of a man of taste and dis- 
tinction. In aspect it is eminently Tuscan, and appears 
to grow out of the countryside, jbo he, in fact, a product 
of the landscape, and while expressing the dignity of 
its lineage, does not disdain to rub shoulders with tibe 
simpler habitations of the small farmers and the 


peasantry. What would one not concede for the 
opportunity to design in similar vein, unfettered by 
such restrictions as the over-windowing of the waJla 
which mar the majority of modem English houses. 
We miss the English system of grouping the chimney 
stacks, but we do not cavil at the miscellaneous flues 
of varied shape that assert themselves through the 
mellowed tiling ; they are so informal, and so delight- 
fully Italian. (See illustration of Front.) A nearer 
view of Artimino justifies further praise. We can 
study the charming indifference of the designer in 
the way he connects the entrance steps over a ramp 
to the level of the loggia, the slender columns of which 
carry on the feeling of lightness most gracefully and 
blend with the flat walling both easily and naturally. 
If the details of the back and front elevations are 
consulted this seeming insouciance will be seen to be 
the work of an artist who could interpret realities with 
that disinterested attachment which begets master- 
pieces. (See illustration.) 

Judging from Ruggieri’s coarse line drawings of 
Buontalenti’a work, one would never expect to find 
the refinement of detail so carefully and judiciously 
studied as it is at Artimino. Ruggieri, perhaps 
unintentionally, maligned Buontalenti, and we owe 
him a grudge for it. The principal rooms of the villa 
are vaulted in a way peculiar to Florentine practice, 
ornament being conspicuous by its absence, and 
architectural effect gained solely through the agency 
of geometry. As these apartments are furnished to- 
day in perfect taste, some idea of what they were like 
when the walls were rich with paintings by Raphael 
Titian, and Botticelli can be conjured up. Leaving 
the villa and examining the neighbouring buildings 
of the home farm, additional respect for tiie architect’s 
care must be forthcoming ; for, although the purpose 
of the latter was subordinate to that of the residence, 
some part at least of the scale and simple magnificence 
of the latter was allowed to descend upon them. (See 
illustration.) 

Two hours’ journey by steam tram from Florence is 
another Medici villa, the Foggio a Cajano, which was 
built for Lorenzo the Magnificent, by whom it is not 
stated, although it has been attributed to Giulio di 
San Gallo. 

If Artimino is distinguished for its domestic rim- 
plicity, the claims of Poggio a Cajano without ques- 
tion are those of rich simplicity, both from the stand- 
point of proportion and refinement. All that per- 
ception, taste, skill, and ima^nation could devise 
appear in ordered sequence in the assemblage of 
attributes that produce the royal character of this 
villa. How delightfully the clock turret sits above 
the eaves, how reticent is the detail of the pedimented 
loggia, and with what abandon, yet really with con- 
summate skill the shuttered windows have been 
arranged. Yet this elegant villa would he almost 
commonplace without the approach staircase and the 
conventional arcaded plateau on which it stands* 

It is strange that such a complete design should 
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have escaped the attention of architectural his- 
torians, but this comes of the obsession for limiting 
research to definite periods, and refusing to adopt 
a broad view of the truths of building irrespective of 
date. Only a man of taste and a patron of the arts, 
such as Lorenzo was, could live in accordance with 
the unaffected grandeur of this villa. To describe it 
is a pleasure, to own it would be a dream. 

But to continue with an appreci ation of Mr. LowelFs 
selection of villas and farmhouses, which is the excuse 
for this article. The reader should refer to Plate 13, 
which shows simple houses above Florence, on the 
road to Miosole and north of Treviso, ail of which in 
a minor key reflect the taste of Tuscany at the close 
of the sixteenth century. Plate 14 shows types of 
doorways, ^tes, and external staircases in harled 
masonry; Plate 15 is similar. The gardens and 
grounds and the Villa Lante are pictorially described 
on Plates 17-23. These work® have been ascribed to 
Giuiio Eomano and Vignola. Lante is perhaps the 
most ddightWly situated villa in Italy, and the 
design shows the hand of a master. Vignola’s design 
for the Villa di Papa Gitdio is well known through the 
engravings of Letarouilly and an excellent eighteenth- 
century monograph, and need not be described again. 
The gardens and Villa at Gastello, shown on Plates 
28-29, have already been mentioned in connection with 
the career o£ Brncmtaienti. The chief sculptors of 
the time worked on the features of the gardens, 
induding Pinero di Cosimo, Bronzino,, Pontormo, and 
B Tribolo. The engineer of the waterworks was 
Piero da 8. Caseiano, The Villa Gamheraia, near 
Florence, next demands attention. One author has 
done ample justice to its beauties in two plates. We 
are informed that the name of Gamberaia first occurs 
in a document at the Badia of Florence containing 
a transfer dated 1398 to Giovanni di B^ozd. Late 
in the dxteenth century Gamberaia was bought by 
Giovanni Gamberelii, who effected many improve- 
ments, so that the place came to be known as the 
PaJlagio of Gamberaia. No written description of 
this beautiful viUa could possibly be adequate, so 
the reader must form Ms own conclusions from the 
illustrations. Another fine villa near Florence is the 
Bombipci, two views of which appear on Plates 34 
and 35 of Mr. Lowell^s book. 

We now come to the Villa Carorda (see illustration) 
which crowns a Mil outside Florence. It has for- 
tunatdy fallen into good hands, and is occupied at 
the present time by an American architect. Here the 
double loggia with the accompanying terraces to 
the walled gardens and the gable eaves, recalling the 
English chimueries of the eighteenth century, makes 
up an attractive picture of refinement and homely 
taste. The illustrations selected by Mr. Lowell com- 
prise interior views wMch have been sympathetically 
furnished, and thus permit of another glance into ’the 
customs of a bygone age. The views of the Villa 
Medici at Florence show the beautiful projecting 
loggia, with the richly decorated ceiling to the upper 


portion fortunately in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, And then follows plate after plate showing 
farmhouses and villas, doorways and terraces, 
modern tenements near Gomo, with rich profusion, 
that only apace prevents describing in full. 

Several of the larger and better-known villas have 
been included, such as the ViUa Aldobrandini Fras- 
cati, the Villa Medici, and the Villa Albani at Eome, 
the Villa Falconieri, Frascati, and the Villa Pi a so 
adequately dealt with in Bouchet’s miniature en- 
'gravings. Four plates axe given respectively to the 
derehct Villa Madama and to the Villa Borghese, 
including the casino in the grounds. There are illus- 
trations, Plates 101 and 102, of a small villa on the 
Janiculum, near Eome, wMch provides matter for 
reflection, especially in connection with modern 
English practice. Plate 104 shows the cliff -hke 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli with its subsidiary terracing, 
and Plate 106 takes us back to Florence. 

Mr, Martin Shaw Briggs has already dealt with the 
viUas on the Brenta in the pages of the Architectural 
Review, and Mr. Lowell, who covers the ground for 
the second time, refers to tMs, but he considerately 
includes new and interesting subjects, as well as a 
side view of Palladio’s Villa Malcontenta. Our own 
sympathies will be further excited with the grouping 
of the farm buildings in the Emilia, the villa near 
Lucca, with the loggia on the fiat roof, the arcaded 
farmhouse south of Lucca, the fanciful house outside 
Treviso, or that on the Padua Venice Eoad (see 
illustration), Mr. Lowell’s series of illustrations con- 
cludes with a farmhouse at Murelles Venetia and the 
hut of a peasant in the same district. 

The survey is at last complete, the cataloguing of 
dates and names is finished in sO fax as the subject has 
been discussed, nothing remains hut to return the 
book to the library shelves, and subconsciously retain 
an impression of tMs picture of Italian home life 
arranged in such soft tints by the author. 

TMs fact remains for consideration : in spite of the 
distance of Italy from England — not forgetting the 
existence of cMvalrous France, from whence we have 
obtained inspiration at all periods — ^the Englishman 
realises that a bond of sympathy — call it sentiment 
if you like — exists between the two peoples. For 
various reasons the architecture of the two countries 
stands aloof. We can take ideas from Italy because 
of our respect and intimacy with her customs, but 
we do not literally transport her masterpieces of 
arcMtecture and dump them down in our own land. 
The Italians have had a different upbringing, they 
are connected by family ties to the old Eomans, and 
have a different understanding of the classic spirit. 
Their eyes cannot always appreciate the pious 
reticence and climatic idiosyncrasies of the buildings 
of our climate ; they have httle to learn from us, but 
they have always beep ready to give of their best. 

The American approaches Italy with much the 
same purpose as ourselves, but his motive has more 
of the practical in it, for the climate in America 
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admits of such interpretations of Italian art as Mr. 
Charles Platt can give. This remark must be quali- 
fied with a reservation^ for there is a tendency in 
some quarters in America to impart undue richness 
to simple Italian examples which is rarely to be 
encountered among the minor idylls of the Henaissance. 

After the war English architects will again be 
attracted by the magnetism of Italy, there to acquaint 
themselves with the warmth and humanity of the 
buildings, not the least incentive being a study of 
the specimens ofi the beaten track. They will imbibe 
theories of detail and proportion with avidity, and 
although they will mark well the charm of the lan- 
guage, if they are wise they will not endeavour to 
do "more than merge its beauty with the peculiarities 
of their own tongue. For like the eighteenth-century 
painters, who studied Nature through the conventions 
of the earlier masters, they, -too, will appreciate the 
lessons of the antique more thoroughly through the 
medium of Italian spectacles. 

A. E. Bichardson [F.] 


EEVIEWS. 

TOWN PLANNING IN MADKAS. 

A Review of the Gonditiom and Requirements of City Im- 
provemeni and Development in the Madras Presidency^ hy 
H, F. Lcmchester, P.RJ B. A. ^ M,T,PJ., etc, {Printed for 
the Government of Madras,) 

Mr. Lanchesto: has done good work for the Empire 
in advancing the cause of Town Planning in India, and 
this volume, printed for the Government of Madras, 
contains a review of the conditions of city improve- 
ment and development especially adapted to Indian 
requirements. 

The strength of India lies in its traditions, and any 
new movement must necessarily be influenced by and 
to some extent take its shape from these traditions. 
Overcrowding in the cities, as Mr. Lanchester says, is 
in India not based solely on economic grounds, but 
largely on social ones. A given area is occupied by 
those of one religion, caste, or trade. Owing to the 
contiguity of other castes or trades, this area is unable 
to expand and increased provision can only he made by 
packmg houses closer on the ground. Again, the divi- 
sion of property among members of a family tends in 
the same direction. What was once a good and suit- 
able house is divided and subdivided so that it ceases 
to be either healthy or convenient ; the court is built 
over and rooms are added on without proper light 
and air. Under such conditions physique deterio- 
rates, and rather than undertake a little extra exertion 
in travelling, workers will pack themselves into inade- 
quate accommodation because near their work, or 
sometimes even because near a busy and cheerful 
locality. Many Indians have become inveterate 
town dwellers, and to a large extent they demand to 
be near busy bazaars and will submit to a great deal of 
overcrowding rather than remove to more suitable 


quarters. Under such conditions the policy of provid- 
ing a counter-attraction in the way of pleasantly 
arranged building areas with every possible convenience 
and ready means of access is undoubtedly a wise one. 
Even then the problem is difficult, but there are signs 
of an increasing appreciation of a more open form of 
development. 

Both Government and municipal officials through- 
out India are becoming keenly interested in the 
problems of town planning, and the work of Mr. Lan- 
chester, Professor Geddes, and other experts is already 
hearing considerable fruit. 

Mr. Lanchester’s lectures in Madras, on which this 
book is based, were intended to give a broad view of 
the general principles of town planning and their 
application to the economic and social conditions in 
Madras. Commencing with the historical outlines of 
the subject, both in European and Indian cities, hir. 
Lanchester shows clearly that ail town planning pro- 
posals must be preceded by a careful and painstaking 
survey of the individual conditions and economic 
needs of the city. 

The chapter dealing with the Civic Survey will be of 
particular value to officials and others in relation to 
the future of Indian cities. In this way only can the 
best results be obtained. In the past the development 
of the small towns of India has to a large extent f ol- 
' lowed the line of the water supply, which in India is 
generally obtained from shallow reservoirs or “ tanks,” 
A collection of small dwellings naturally groups itself 
round its tank, and in process of time it becomes neces- 
sary to move higher up to form another ‘‘ tank,” and so 
on. The beauty of these stretches of water surrounded 
by houses is considerable, and in a hot climate the 
tanks are a real delight, though not always over-sani- 
tary, The growth of industries and occupations under 
varying conditions should be carefully studied by all 
students of civics and sociological conditions. 

As to the type of houses to be encouraged, Mr. Lan- 
chester is of opinion that the Indian house is a very 
good one, hut that there is not generally suffi.oient land 
allotted to it. The one-storey houses of Southern 
India occupy so much ground space that there is room 
for little or no garden. It is fortunate, though, that 
there are not at present to be found in Madras the 
high tenement buildings and “ chawls ” which are. so 
disastrous to the health of Bombay and Calcutta.* 

The shopping facilities of the Indian bazaar are 
many and varied. A bazaar is, however, not a good 
traffic street and, as in the case of our market-squares 
at home, it would certainly be better if through traffic 
could be diverted or turned aside. The markets and 
bazaars should of course be in touch with main 
thoroughfares, but it is certainly a mistake to take 
traffic through them if it can be avoided. 

The chapter on the Technique of City Improvement 
is of particular value coming from the pen of one who 
has made such close study of the subject, and this is 

♦ See Report on. Improvement of C&kntta. J opbitax 31.13 Vol. xxi. 
(1914), p. 445. 
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aided by the examples given of the lay-out of Indian 
towns for which the author has acted as Town Planning 
Adviser. As Mr. Lanchester, however, well points out, 
the work of patiently guiding the growth of a town is 
pre-eminently one for the man on the spot. “ May we 
not hope to see some man of artistic qualifications 
■settling down in a city and devoting himself absolutely 
to that city only ? By this means exotic and artificial 
ideals may be avoided and any extravagance checked 
by the data of the civic survey.*’ 

The Indian garden city already exists : examples 
may he found all along the west coast of the Madras 
Presidency. The advantages of giving garden ground 
to each house would be undoubted ■were the house- 
holder only prepared to cultivate his garden. Por the 
moment this appears to he the main dfficulty, hut 
there are many signs of a more general taste for gar- 
dening. As this view becomes more general the 
problem of the Indian city and its tendency towards 
’Congestion will become less acute, and side by side with 
the European the Indian citizen will progress towards 
a better standard of civic life. 

Some interesting details are given of the growth of 
Madras Gty since Port St. George was first founded 
by the East India Company in 1640, and iu the 
•extracts given from the Administrative Report, 
1914-15, we find it stated that Madras (Sty is still in 
many ways unhealthy. Among the causes are the 
city’s extreme flatness, which renders efficient drainage 
“difficult, and the poverty of so many of the people. A 
large proportion of the population houses itself abomin- 
.ahiy for the simple reason that it cannot afford to 
house itself better. ** Of special importance to the 
health of the city is the attempt to stamp out malaria. 
Though all the tanks cannot be abolished, there are a 
great many which serve no useful purpose and these 
ahould be filled in. The regulation of these numerous 
tanks is, however, extxemdy difficult owing to their 
being mostly private property.” 

Dealing with the improvement of Madras City, Mr. 
Lanchester makes many valuable suggestions, his 
recommendations dealing with surface drainage, rail- 
way development, the road system, tramways, group- 
ing of the principal buildings, and educational facilities, 
housing developments, open spaces, hygienic con- 
siderations, commercial developments, 

On the question of administration and control of 
improvement schemes, the formation of a special 

Lnprovement Trust ” working independently of the 
Oorporation is the accepted method in Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Baroda, Gwalior, and other cities. To one accus- 
tomed to European methods it seems a pity to divide 
control in this manner, but it is a way that has been 
devised to meet Indian conditions and may perhaps be 
the best way of meeting the difficulties. 

The suggested plan of development is, of course, not 
intended to be carried out immediately, but is frankly 
put forward as a provocative proposal to form a f oun- 
-dation upon which the local administration can plan 
.and guide the development which is bound to come. 


The value of an imaginative forecast Hes in drawing 
attention to the larger possibilities of the city’s de- 
velopment, and in this Mr. Lanchester has been con- 
spicuously successful. 

The report is excellently illustrated and is accom- 
panied by a series of plates giving various aspects of 
the civic survey of Madras, showing in graphic form 
the religions, trades, distribution of population, death 
rates, ground values, ownerships, suggested railway 
and road improvements, and schemes for new roads, 
tramways and park system. A large scale map 
showing the improvement of the central area and the 
grouping of sites for pubhc buildings is also added. 

W. R. Davidge [A.] 


EREDERICK RICHARD EARROW [E.] 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 

Before we too into the grave descend. 

Dust into dust, and under dust to lie, 

Without or wine, or singer, song or end. 

But my friend shall indeed not lack what I may do 
to supply, if not a song, at least some epilogue to his 
life ; and even if I he no singer, I may yet put together 
these few words in memoriam. It is, however, with a 
certain feeling of hesitancy that I am preparing to 
write a short account of Frederick Farrow, with whom 
I had for some years been intimately associated on 
the Editorial Stafi of the Architect, but whose acquain- 
tanceship I had made long since under circumstances 
totally dissociated from our journalistic labours. 

My hesitancy arises from the fact that of all notices 
which may he written those in memory of the departed 
are the most difficult, as it is so easy to fail in doing 
justice to the subject of the memoir — and so easy, on 
the other hand, to be or to seem fulsome in praise* 
Perhaps my object will be best secured by weaving 
into pattern the warp of my own knowledge of Farrow 
and the woof supplied by some notes kindly furnished 
by a former partner of his, Mr. N. 0. H. Nisbett. 

Until quite recently the tally of his days was not 
much in evidence ; but all too suddenly was it 
credible that his sixty-two years were a fact, nor would 
it -onfortunately have been difficult to believe that a 
greater span of life was to be posted in his ledger. 
What, though, are appearances 1 In very truth ere 
the echoes of the Crimean War had ceased, and before 
the terrors of the Mutiny were let loose, Farrow was 
born. After passing through the Philological School, 
he was articled, I understand, to Mr. Clement Dowling, 
a Quantity Surveyor, 

Once his professional career was started, his powers 
of successful study were soon manifested. He won 
the Godwin Bursary in 1884, and took as his field of 
research the capitals of the Dual Monarchy — ^Vienna 
and Buda-Pesth ; the results of his investigation into 
the attention paid to acoustics and ventilation in the 
public buildings of those cities were published in the 
R.I.B.A. Transactions in 1885; in this year he 
passed the Examinations qualifying him for Associate- 
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‘Sliip of the R.I.B.A. and for acting as a District Sur- 
veyor under the Metropolitan Building Act, though 
the latter never bore fruit in practice. Fellowship of 
the Institute followed in 1889. It is of interest to 
recall that when the post of Superintending Architect 
to the London County Council became vacant upon 
the retirement of Mr. Blashill, Farrow was one of those 
amongst whom the final selection of a successor was 
left. It was not long subsequent to the date of his 
■Godwin Bursarship that I made acquaintance with one 
with whom I could not then anticipate that I should 
he so closely associated in the last years of his life. 

Among Farrow’s early works were Emmanuel 
Church/Holloway, and the English Church at Lucerne. 
In 1886 he commenced practice with Mr. Nisbett at 
Gravesend, and with him was actively employed in 
the execution of works, many being the outcome of 
^competition ; several groups of almshouses and ad- 
'ditions to the local hospital bear witness to the firm’s 
labours in the East of England, whilst Hampshire and 
Guernsey in the Sonth are enriched with the schools 
and domestic work which the firm executed subse- 
quent to taking over the practice of Mr. C, R. Pink 
<of Winchester) after his death. For some period 
Messrs. Farrow and Nisbett were professionally as- 
•sociated with Mr. J. B. Colson. I might refer here to 
one iniportant piece of domestic work carried out by 
^ -the tiio — ^namely, alterations and extensive additions 
to Chilworth Manor, Hampshire — which appealed to 
me sufficiently for me to obtain permission to repro- 
duce- the plans in the third edition of my book 
Principles of Planning Buildings. 

From 1907, for a period, Farrow was working solus ; 
but subsequently he and the late Ernest Runtz were 
associated, and at the time of his death he and Mr. 
Runtz’s son were in partnership, though the latter has 
been for some time actively engaged in the defence of 
our country and in the service of our Edng. 

This is all too brief and incomplete a sketch of his 
artistic career, but I must not take up undue space in 
these pages and some other points yet remain to be 
touched upon. He was also busily engaged as a 
Surveyor, and in the Law Courts he was a witness 
with whom it was none too easy for even an astute 
Counsel to cope. 

But I want to retrace the pages of memory by some 
years, in order to enter a few remarks about his 
devoted labours for the Architectural Assooiati on. In 
1887 he was elected Joint Hon. Secretary with Mr. 
T. E. Pryce for the ensuing session and was continued 
in this post for the Sessions 1888-90. He was elected 
Vice-President in 1891, but shortly after resigned, 
upon being appointed a salaried Lecturer, a post 
which he retained for eleven years. In 1892 he under- 
took the honorary editorship of Notes j though he 

did not act for long in that capacity, as he was no 
longer Editor when I was elected in 1896 one of the 
original members of the Notes ” Management 
Sub-Committee. 

No notice of Farrow would be complete which |ailed 


to refer to his instructional courses for those desiring 
to sit for the Institute Examinations ; these classes 
were for a time held in his offices at New Court-, Carey 
Street, but later on he and Mr. Banister F. Fletcher 
were associated in the conduct of these lectures. At 
this time Farrow’s offices were at 29 New Bridge Street, 
so close to the scene of his labours during the last few 
years of his life . His experience on A. A. N otes cannot 
but have proved useful to him upon his appointment 
in 1910 as Editor of the Architect^ after the death of 
Robert Hobart. He has left Ms mark on the paper 
in his well-digested leader-articles, and in his careful 
selection of illustrations, keeping up the reputation 
of that journal in regard to artistic reproduction. 

The more recreative side of his life found him 
keenly interested in Freemasonry and yachting ; the 
war, however, brought about the enforced cessation 
from the latter, and simultaneously Farrow was 
anxious to do his bit for his country, and therefore he 
enrolled in the National Guards, taking his share of 
sentry duty and also of the more strenuous labours 
of station duty, piloting our Tommies from point to 
point, until the state of his health compelled his 
reluctant relinquishment of this work. 

It is a great testimony to anyone of whom it can 
be said that no evil has been spoken and no unkind 
word or criticism uttered. Truly ’tis — 

OrUy the ashes of the just 

8mell sweet and blossom in the Dust* 

Peecy L. Makes [Licentiate], 
Lieut. 7th London Regt. Cadet Corps. 

EDWARD COOKWORTHY ROBINS [J.] 

The death took place at Worthing on 18th June of 
Edward Cookworthy Robins in his 88th year. He 
joined the Institute as an Associate in 1853, became a 
Fellow in 1860, and retired from practice in 1893 ; he 
was also a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution and of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Robins was closely 
associated with educational matters, and amongst his 
more important buildings are Milton Mount College, 
Gravesend, Mission Schools at Sevenoaks, Dover 
College, Caterham Schools, Crippled Boys’ Home, 
Kensington, Schools at Prince of Wales’s Road, N.W., 
and Sandall Road, Camden Town, also Maresfield 
Gardens, Hajnpstead, Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
Schools, Bristol, and the Grammar School at Bedford, 
while his great interest in technical education is 
further attested by his published volumes on the sub- 
ject as well as by Ms work on the Committee of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. He also pub- 
lished a conjectural restoration of Solomon’s Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

Ecclesiastical work is represented by his churches of 
St. Jude, East Brixton ; St. Saviour’s, Brixton Rise ; 
Emmanuel, West Dulwich ; Weeley, near Brightling- 
sea; and domestic architecture by private houses 
erected in Roupell Park and Melhury Road, also by 
Mocks of flats in Newman Street and Cleveland Street, 
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on the Berners Estate, to which he was Surveyor, 
Mr. Robins, in addition, gave a great deal of his time 
to the work of the RJ.B.A. by attending Committees 
and by reading Papers on matters of professional 
interest ; he was an enthusiast in every branch of 
architectural practice and his capacity for work was 
astounding. During the twenty years I spent in his 
office there was unvarying kindness, consideration and 
helpfulness dealt out to all the staff, and the sudden 
breakdown in health which caused Mr. Robins’s retire- 
ment from practice came as a personal grief to each 
one of us. 

Arthur E. Northcotb {A.}. 

The following is a complete list of Mr. Robins’ con- 
tributions to the Institute Transactions : “ Bmlding.s for 
Applied Science and Art Instruction,” Tuansaction^ 
R.LB.A., Vol. XXXTII (1882-83), 81 ; Fittings for 
Applied Science Instruction Buildings,” Vol. XXXIV 
(1883-84), 6 ; “ Heating and Ventilation Necessary for 
Applied Science Instruction Buildings,” Vol. XXXIV 
(1883-84), 25 ; “ Introduction and Use of the Steam Jet 
for Cleaning the Stone of Hanover Church, Regent Street,” 
Vol. XXIV (1873-74), 98 ; “ Muniment Chest belonging to 
the "Worshipful Company of Dyers,” Vol. XXIV (1878-79), 
232 ; “ Sanitary Scaence in its Relation to Civil Architec- 
ture,” Vol. XXXI (18S0-81) ; “ The High Sanctuary at 
Jerusalem,” Vol. XXIX (1878-79), 231. 

PRANK MILES DAY [Bo^. Ow, M.]. 

Prank Miles Day, the, distinguished American archi- 
tect, twice President of the American Institute of 
Axohiteets, who died on the 16th June, had been an 
Hon. Corresponding Member of the Institute since 
1907, As representative of the American Institute 
he was present at the Seventh International Congress 
of Arcmtects held in London under* the auspices of 
the R.I.B.A. in 1906, and took part in the discussion 
on the Planning of Streets and Open Spaces, illus- 
trating his remarks by lantern viewB fiid plans of 
American cities. 

Born in 1861, son of Charles Day, an Engli^ihman 
who emigrated to America in 1842, he was descended 
through his mother from Griffith Miles, one of the 
original Welsh settlers who landed in America in 
1682 before the arrival of William Penn. He 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania (Depart- 
ment of Architecture), and continued his studies in 
England, Prance and Italy for three years. He started 
practice in Philadelphia in. 1887, his first building 
being the Art Club. He was afterwards associated 
in partnership with his brother, Mr. H. Kent Day, 
and then with Mr. Charles Z. Klauder, and took a 
leading part in the design of many important resi- 
dences and public buildings — among them the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Philadelphia ; the Gymnasium of the 
University of Pennsylvania ; residential halls at 
Cornell University, dormitories and dining halls at 
Princeton University, and a large group now being 
constructed at Wellesley College. 

Writing in the Ledger, an American critic says : 

Mr. Day’s enthusiastic utilisation of Prench and 


Italian ideas, as in the Art Club and Horticultural 
Hall, and his very successful adaptation of the best 
period of collegiate Tudor English for church and 
college purposes, represent vital movements that are 
gaining force every day, and have by no means lost 
their potency. The reason of his success as a pioneer 
is that Mr. Day represented the type of American 
architect who gets at the very heart of any particular 
style, and, knowing its essence, just as the older 
architects of the best periods did, was able to use it 
freely to meet all modern necessities. With him, 
knowledge of what had been done, of what had been 
considered beautiful, went hand-in-hand with the 
natural end,ow'ment of good taste, the personality and 
individuality of the true artist, without which all the 
book knowledge and teohmoal ability are vain.” 

Mr. Charles Klauder writes : “ Mt. Day’s student 
days spent in London between 1883 and 1886 in tbe 
offices of Mr. Basil Champneys, Mr. Walter Millard, 
and at South Kensington, left a lasting impress on his 
work and ideals, and also made him many continuing 
friendships. The fact that his father was an English- 
man gave an additional reason for Mr. Day’s deep 
and anxious sympathy for England’s terrible losses 
during the war, and his constant interest in the 
wonderful part which the English architects have 
taken in it.” 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Rather late in the day I have been reading 
the report in your May issue of Mr. . Waite Beil’s 
most interesting paper, and the observations of 
various speakers who joined in the discussion which 
followed ; and I note what appears to me to be a 
strange oversight in Mr. Bell’s paper, and which also 
escaped the attention of his audience. Mr, Bell 
makes a comparison between tbe cost of building in 
1670 and now, and draws conclusions from bis figures ; 
but he overlooks the fact that the values represented 
by our money 250 years ago were very much higher 
than they are now. I have no special knowledge on 
this subject, hut I recalLthat Richard Proctor in a 
paper which is reprinted in his collected works, gives 
a list of ten or a dozen staples, or necessities of life, 
by comparing the value of which at different dates he 
proposed that the relative value of money at different 
dates could be accurately estimated.* Thorold Rogers 
in bis Worh and Wages gives the wages of an unskilled 
town labourer in tbe fifteenth century at 6d. a day ; 
at the end of the seventeenth century it had risen to 
Is. 6d., and in 1914 it was 7s. 6d. ; but the cost of 
living has risen in a proportion not dissimilar, and we 
shall, I think, not be over the mark if we assume that 
the value of money was at least three and a half times 

* See also “ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange ” 
(Jevons). 
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higher in 1670 than it is now. This consideration, it 
eeems to me, entirely alters the meaning of the figures 
Mr. Bell produces, and makes his conclusions value- 
less ; and the significance of Mr. Laurence Weaver’s 
pricing of Wren’s hills of quantities will only appear 
when his figures are multiplied hy the figure which is 
ascertained to represent the true ratio between the 
value of money then, and now. The actual cost of 
Wren’s churches is not represented by their cost in 
poiinds sterling at present value, but in a sum repre- 
senting the then purchasing power of those pounds 
sterling. The rough conclusion to be drawn from 
these considerations seems to me to be that, instead of 
the rebuilding of London in 1914 costing one and a 
half times more than it did in 1670, it would cost 
only half as much. 

It would be of interest to me, and to others also, I 
think, if someone capable of dealing adequately with 
the question I have ventured to raise would do so. — 
Yours faithfully, 

H. B. Creswell [E.]. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A number of photographs collected by the late 
Canon Charles Hill Wallace of Bristol Cathedral has been 
presented by his brother Colonel N. Willoughby Wallace, 
C.M.G., J.P., late 60th Rifles, to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The collection includes architectural and topo- 
graphical views in many European ooimtries and in Egypt 
and Algiers. The views which it contains of Heligoland and 
^he Scandinavian lands around the Baltic Sea are of special 
interest at the present time. 

Evolution of the English House. 

Messrs. Batsford have in the press a book by Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotch, E.S.A. [E.], on The Englkh Borne from 
Charles /. to George IV, 'I’he work treats of Houses, 
Interior Decoration, and Garden Design, and is very fully 
filustrated. It is uniform with the author’s earher book 
Marl^ Renaissaiice ArcMtectwre, and in the two works Mr. 
■Gotoh covers the whole course of evolution of the English 
House from the time of the Tudors to the end of the 
'eighteenth century. 

Books Received. 

The Bawn of the French Renaissance. By Arthur Tilley. M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. So. Can&b. 1018. 26«. 
net. [Oambridge University Press.] 

. 01 ,. .. -n.. ,, t . M T", *1 ..,1 ' 2 t;f 3 s 1917. CompUcd bv COKl- 

‘ ■ "a !’■ -i- •' < -A ■■ ■ can Institute of Architects. 

!i ‘ ■ . Iv I” phF. Warner. 4o. Washing- 

■ ■ ■ of Architects, The Octagon, 

Washington.} 

Kfiw Towns after the War j An Argument for Garden catles. By Hew 
TowMmen. Sm. 8o. Lond. 1918. Is. net. [J. M. Bent & Sons, 
Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford Street, Oovent Garden.] 

‘Tbe Bombardment of Reims. By Barr Ferree, Hon. Con. M. E.I.B,A. 

Sm. 8o. Hew York 1917. pC/eonard Scott Publication Company,] 

A Short History of the Berners Estate, St. Blarylebone. By John 
Slater, B.A., F.E.I.B.A,, Surveyor to tlie Estate. So. Lond. 1018. 
[Unwin Bros., Ltd., Wolring and London.] 

Soane Museum Publications, Ho. 4, — Pitehanger Manor, Ealing Green 
(now the I'.nJing Public Library) ; tire Ooimtry Retreat from 1800 to 
1811 of Sir .lohn Soane O 763-1887). An account witli 12 illxistrations 
and 2 portraits. Hy Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Curator of 
Sir J ohii Soane’s Muaeiiin. Pamph, price 7d. [Sold at the Museum]. 
Canadian Boimlas Fir : tLh Mi-i'.lsan-Cii! and Piiy^h'v.l Pro;v.rtica. Prenared 
under the direction ol J. S. Ila'es, J'h.l).. Sui-er ntendi-ni. of the Forest 
I’rodncifl httboraloTicii of Canada, i.-y R. W. .'^Vrrtjs, li.Hc., OMof Of 
Division of Timivir Test'*. ! rKiparriiicnf. of tli'* loi-'rior, Canada.] 
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CHEONICLE, 

France’s Day”: The R.I.B.A. Salutation. 

A letter was addressed to the Institute by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, Head of the French Section of the 
Department of Propaganda, Ministry of Information, 
stating that it had been suggested that the Institute 
might care to send a message of greeting to the 
French nation, for publication in France through the 
agency of Reuter, It was requested that the message 
should be of a striking nature and quite short. The 
following greeting, drafted by Mr. John W. Simpson 
[J.], Membre Correspondant de ITnstitut de France, 
was sent to the Ministry of Information and cabled 
to France : — 

Royal Institute of Britxsb Arobitegts, 

h 14 Juillet 1918. 

Hommage d la France, hercem des wrts, de la part des 
Architectes de Vlnstitut Royal / 

A V admirable Pays^ couronni de noumaux lauriers poF 
son indompiable rSsolution, 

d VMoile seculaire de la Oimlisation, hrillant dans les 
tenehfes passagkes, 
au parfait Oamarade et AUie, 

Salut et Reconnaissance ! 

Control of Materials : Deputation to the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. 

Mention has been made in the Journal of the 
Conference of representatives of the professional in- 
stitutions of ArcMtects, Builders and Surveyors which 
was called hy the President to discuss problems re- 
lating to the reconstruction after the war of the pro- 
fessions and trades connected with Architecture and 
Building, the primary object being to assist the 
authorities to restart the building indnstries imme- 
diately peace is restored. One of the matters diseii^ed 
by the Conference was the desirability of an early 
relaxation of 4he present administrative restrictions 
on building and building materials, and a resolution 
which had the support of the Architects and the 
Surveyors was passed urging that the principle of 
priority as regards the supply of raw or manufactured 
materials should be abolished immediately upon the 
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declaration of peace, and that an open market should 
be established in such materials as the best means of 
encouraging production. The Builders could not see 
their way to support the resolution and withdrew from 
the Conference. 

It was decided that the views of the majority 
shoidd be represented to the Government, and the 
Ministry of Reconstruction having consented to re- 
ceive a deputation the following members of the 
Conference waited upon Dr. Addison on the 9th July : 
Mr. Hare, Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. Arthur Keen, 
representing the Institute ; Sir Alexander Stenning 
and Mr. George Corderoy, representing the Surveyors’ 
Institution ; and Mr. Henry Riley and Mr. Arthur 6. 
Gross, representing the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion. 

^ Mr. Hare, in presenting to Dr. Addison the resolu- 
tion^ of the Conference, referred to the prevailing 
opinion that when peace was restored there would be 
a considerable shortage of building materials, and 
that some kind of control over their distribution 
would be desirable. The majority of the Conference, 
however, while admitting the present evidences of a 
future shortage, considered that there were factors in 
the situation which had not received due consideration 
— such, for instance, as the immediate cessation of all 
works connected with munitions and munition fac- 
tories, and the very high prices of materials, which 
would deter people from engaging in building opera- 
tions till more favourable times. But even assuming 
a shortage, it would be desirable that there should be 
a cessation of control of raw and manufactured 
materials immediately peace was concluded. The 
abolition of control would be the shortest and surest 
means of getting back to a normal condition. No 
control and a large demand would naturally lead to 
high prices, and high prices would stimulate pro- 
duction. High prices, again, would check building, 
and that would react upon the shortage of materials. 
The only dangers to be apprehended were, first, that 
certain essential industries for National requirements 
might suffer because less essential work would com- 
pete with them. That danger, however, might be 
met by the Government earmarking or purchasing 
sufficient materials for urgent purposes and leaving the 
balance to be disposed of in the open market. The 
danger of a possible cornering of materials would 
be well within the powers of the Government to 
prevent. 

Mr.^ George Cobdeboy said that he and the In- 
stitution which he represented were whole-heartedly 
in favour of the resolution, and from the commercial 
point of view would regard it as the greatest calamity 
that could happen to the country if the control of 
building materials were to continue after the declara- 
tion of peace, 

Mr. Arthur Keen and Sir Alexander Stenning 
also spoke. 

Dr, Addison, in reply, expressed the pleasure he 
felt that such important institutions as those repre- 


sented should have got together for the purpose of 
giving combined and deliberate thought to this prob- 
lem. It was a great advantage and nothing suited 
his purpose better. He hoped that once having got 
together they would remain together, so that he might 
ask them to come and see him again if at any future 
time he should wish to consult them. He had found 
in connection with a good many important industries 
how difficult it was to get a body of men together 
whom people were content to represent them and 
consider questions on their behalf. The resolution,, 
he went on to say, was framed in somewhat absolute 
terms, but he shared their anxiety and was doing all 
he could to meet their point of view. He entirely 
agreed that what must be aimed at was to get rid. 
of the centralised controls at the. earliest possible 
moment and to get the industries back into their 
normal channels. But that was not quite so easy 
as might appear from the formal resolution of the . 
Conference. Where there was no shortage there 
would, of course, have to be some very good reason, 
for continuing control. He was fully alive, too, to 
the importance of stimulating production. Dr.. 
Addison concluded by assuring the deputation that 
it was the considered purpose of the Government to- 
make arrangements which would facilitate the re- 
sumption of the various industries in a normal way 
as early as possible. These arrangements would be 
carried out at the earliest possible moment, and the- 
Government would endeavour to carry the industries- 
with them in anything that they decided to do. 

The Royal Academy and War Memorials. 

A conference on war memorials was held at the Royal . 
Academy on 26th June, when a large number of representa- 
tives of the Church, of Govorninent Departments, and of 
the principal artistic and other institutions were present,, 
including Sir Lionel Earle, Secretary of the Office of Works, . 
the Deans of Canterbury, Bath and Wells, and Ely, Mr, 
R. C. Norman, Chairman of the L.C.C., Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
President of the R.I.B.A., and Mr. B. W. Shirley, Master of 
the Art Workers^ Guild. Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A.,, 
took the chair. 

Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., after reading the circular- 
of general advice distributed last March by a Royal Aca- 
demy Committee on War Memorials [see Journal for April,, 
p. 14.S], saad that the time had now come for taking further 
steps to secure combined instead of isolated effort in erect- 
ing memorials, and to protect churches and public buildings 
from unsuitable treatment in setting up monuments of the 
war. A letter was read from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who re- 
commended the formation of a committee to advise on sites 
and designs, and make widely known its readiness to do so. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s wrote that he was in favour of a single 
national memorial as against numerous local monuments. 

Lord Plymouth urged that a strong committee of mem- ■ 
hers of the Royal Academy and other exx)erts should take 
every possible step to keep before the public the pre- 
eminent claims of art in the matter of patriotic commemo- 
ration. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A. Leetham said that Lord Milner- 
had deputed him to attend the conference and to assure the 
Royal Academy that the Army Council were in full accord 
with the proposed scheme for advising on the subject. 
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Lord Crawford ■ 1 tke B»oyal Academy on 

having had the * . i < the important truisms of 

its circular of advice. The groat problem was to impress 
on the public mind the collective capacity of large joint 
memorials. Too often the dignity of a public buildinj^ had 
been spoilt by the small personal memorials placed in it. 
The English were supposed to be specially individualistic, 
but their su<}cesses in the war were due to collective effort, 
and the function of a committee of advice would be to 
induce collective effort also in the permanent records of 
these achievements. With regard to the treatment of 
churches, he thought it would he possible to get into touch 
with the chancellors of the dioceses. It was certain that 
local memorials would be erected in great numbers, and 
here a central body of advice would be most useful to the 
local committees. It was important, also, that the artist, 
the creator of the work which formed the memorial, should 
have as free a hand as possible. The Eoyal Academy, 
with its high traditions and honourable status, was the 
proper authority to organise a strong body of artistic 
opinion, to which the public would naturally turn as the 
central panel of advice on the whole subject. He was sure 
that by tempering enthusiasm with discretion they would 
establish a system of artistic control which would be of 
great and permanent usefulness. 

Sir Alfred Mond (Eirst Commissioner of Works) ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the movement, and hoped it 
would succeed in saving the country from the erection of 
unsightly objects intended to commemorate the war. 
Merely utilitarian buildings for this purpose should be dis- 
countenanced in favour of artistic monuments. Possibly 
the committee might formulate a series of authorised types 
of design carefully studied beforehand, so that definite 
schemes might be ready when the memorial was to be 
erected. He trusted that the organisation started by the 
Bioyal Academy would develop into a permanent influence 
for tbe right guidance of artistio taste in the country. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon /Th're'^^or of the British Museum) 
discussed the best !>!■ m::- of <!■ a.ioir with the innumerable 
small personal memorials which were certain to bo set up in 
every locality. 

The Bean of York gladly welcomed the action of the 
Eoyal Academy, and was sure the assistance proposed 
would be very welcome to deans and chapters throughout 
the country. It would be especially useful to have it well 
known that there was a strong body of expert opinion in 
favour of corporate memorials. Besides the building of 
memorial chapels, and the use of crypts, he suggested the 
clearing away of the ugly structures which obscured many 
of our finest buil^ngs, and so forming a handsome space. 

On the motion of Lord Plymouth, seconded by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes (Director of the National Gallery), it was resolved 
that the conference should form a general committee, 
which would appoint an executive committee to carry out 
the various suggestions agreed on at the meeting. 

The National War Memorials. 

Extracts are given, as far as space permits, from an 
eloquent article signed “ A Londoner ” which appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph of the 19th July : — 

Once more (says the writer) the over- tenanted stones of 
Westminster Abbey ery out that there should be added to 
the greatest and most lovable building in Europe some 
worthy annexe in which the dead of the next six (jenturies 
may lie side by side with the dead of the last, co-equal in 
honour and in our eternal gratitude co-equal. There is 
only one space in which the Abbey buildings can be ex- 
tended. West, north, and east the urgent traffic of Lon- 
don hems in the great structure that from Henry to Henry 
summed up, and still sums up, the splendour and the pride 
of England. 

To the south alone is there room and space for this ex 
tension, and the time has come when all the land to the 


south of the Abbey, from the Chapter House to Wood 
Street, must be reclaimed from the tide of dingy brick that 
should never have been allowed to surge so near the jnvot 
of all the Empire. . , . The Westminster Palace Gardens 
have al least been secured ; but in those days there was no 
need at any one moment of some gigantic scheme by which 
to perpetuate our solemn debt to those who have died for 
us, for all that we hold dear, for all that civilisation means. 
That time has now come, and the feeling that there can be 
no other worthy place is quick in the souls of us all. No 
peddling institute to commemorate these iron days ; nO' 
subscriptions. . . . 

The cost of this war must be extended at least a fraction 
of one day longer in order that those who come after may 
still see beside the place where the heart of the Empire 
throbs something that shall record our plain thanks to the 
men who saved us in the day of our great and bitter need- 
No steel and stucco work for us — ^it should be as Reginald 
Bray may have dreamed it in the old days when that most 
miraculous of all roofs in the world was set up over the glass 
walls of Henry VII. ’s chaiyol. It should be of stone, as 
carefully tested and chosen and tested again as any and 
every block in the Assouan dam. It should have founda- 
tions xjlunged into and through the London day as deep as 
ever a caisson sank. In these days of show and glitter, let 
us have one solid and everlasting memorial of what the 
British Empire proved it>self to be in the day of Arma- 
geddon. 

The dainty little gardens and closes of College Street 
would have stood small chance and have been given small 
respite in the days of Edward or Henry. Why should they 
be respected now ? . . . 

We can build nowhere else ; and. these gathered peoples 
who have fought for us and ours intend to build. Ask any 
one of our Dominions if they would not instantly and as an 
honour hear the 'whole cost of this great memorial. Ask — 
and, for the sake of our great heritage, refuse. This is our 
business, and as plain, sane men we shall not hesitate. One 
with the memorials Strung along our line in Flanders and in 
France ; one with tbe scattered records of our lives laid 
down on the Peninsula, at Salonika, in Palestine, and along 
the river ; one -with the unrecorded graves of those who 
died in fair fight or by foulness on our sea-green acres ; one 
with, our stoiy as a kingdom, a State, an Empire ; Jet us 
sweep clear the southern aspect of the Abbey and do our- 
selves the honour of having done it to the memory of the 
m6n who have died to save the world. 

A writer in the Observer of last Sunday strongly supports 
the plea for the extension of the Abbey. 

We have proved (he says) that we are capable of earth- 
shaking war, but our whole inner purpose is to recover the 
noble proportions of life as they have been symbolised for 
centuries in Westminster Abbey. And our Overseas ].)eoples 
will tell us that we can give the dust of their heroes and the 
records of their soldiers no honour to +heir 

reception into the great parish chur-is ' i ■■ in 

which all “ diversities of gifts ” and all “ differences of 
administrations ” have found their rest and memoriaL 
The maternal grace of the Abbey -was never so felt as to- 
day. When in 1834- the old Houses of Parliament were 
in flames winch lit up half the Home Counties and brought- 
tens of thousands of people to Westminster, an eye-witness 
saw that amid the dreadful pother the Abbey seemed 
asleep in the moonlight, unconscious of the glow that 
played along her buttresses. And thus she stands now in 
the lurid light of Armageddon — waiting. 

The article concludes : — 

This great work, then, must be done, but it does not, and 
cannot, abrogate the need of a great secular memorial in 
open-air London. Hero, also, the dream has been dreamed 
and a great scheme is ready. The road from London to- 
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Paris and the Continent must begin in a noble architectural 
manner at Charing Cross, We owe this to ourselves and to 
our great Ally. London must be given a vestibule of 
honour in which the men and women of France s|iall on 
their arrival see our greatness and our gratitude expressed 
by art, I need not recaxAtulate the plans that have been 
made for the removal of Charing Cross Station to the 
Surrey side, and the destruction of the insufferable iron 
railway bridge, to allow of the creation of a great approach 
to a new Empire Bridge with the symbols and embellish- 
ments that are fitting. As a nation, we are going to live 
in the light of the world’s eyes as never before, and the days 
of self-content and hugger-mugger are gone. 

In this connection reference should be made to the 
Chajing Cross Improvement Scheme put forward by Mr. 
John Bums, Sir A^on Webb and Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
in the Observer of the 22nd October 1916, and quoted in 
the JoTTEKAL of the 11th November following. 

• War Memorials in Churches* 

Tlie Wax Memorials Committee of the Diocese of 
Ohioliester hiave issued, with tlie assistance and ap- 
proTal of the Diocesan Axohitect, Mr. H. P. Burke 
Downing [F.], the following suggestions and advice for 
the guidance of those who are considering the erection 
of War Memorials in Churches : — 

The Advisory Committee desire to ensure that Memorials 
in or in connection with Churches, to the honour of those 
who have given their lives for thkr country in the war, 
shall not ftSl short in their expression of respect and grati- 
tude by reason of any fault or unworthiness in form. The 
Committee believe that advice in such matters is wel- 
comed, and that, owing to ignorance as to where it may be 
obtained, there is grave risk of the adoption of forms un- 
suited to their surroundings or unworthy of their object. 
The catalogues of furnishing firms are not safe guides. 

To be expressive there must be individuality, and, even 
so, however excellent may be the work df the artist or 
craftsman in itself, it will fail if it is not in due subordina- 
tion to the building in which the work is to be placed and 
in harmony with its surroundings. The governing con- 
siderations are architectural, which is frequently forgotten. 

The Committee do not think it is possible to ^ve any 
guidance that would be generally useful as to the form of 
Memorials which may best be adopted : the choice will 
obviously be affected by local and personal circumstances, 
but the Committee wo\ild draw special attention to the 
desirableness of giving preference m old churches to the 
replacing of ancient ornaments of the church rather than 
to the erection of new monuments. As instances the 
following are suggested : — Repair of chancels, re-erection 
of screens, both ohanoel and parolose, of roods and lofts, 
canopied font covers, good bells, and churchyard crosses. 
The Committee make the following suggestions : — 

(1) One Memorial designed to harmonise with the build- 
ing or surroundings in which it is placed is to be preferred 
to several small Memorials, but separate Memorials may 
form'part of one common scheme — 6.gf., the fitting up of a 
Qhapm. Lacquered brass or copper ornaments and 
oharacteriess fittings are to be deprecated. 

(2) The erection of a united Memorial should be post- 
poned until the end of the war, though it is of importance 
to decide beforehand what form it shall take, 

(3) Whatever form of Memorial may be in the minds of 
the promoters, whether it be something monumental or 
structural or the provision of the simplest ornament, it is 
desirable that the services of an Architect should be 
employed. B3s advice should be sought not only as to 
the form of th^ Memorial, but as to the artist or craftsman 
to be employed, 

(4) The promoters and their Architect would have regard 


to the architectural style, character and period of the 
church and the materials of the structure and the right 
preference to be given to the use of local materials where 
fit for their purpose. 

(61 Quality, simplicity and suitability should be the 
guiding principles in carrying out the work. Special atten- 
tion should be given to good lettering, 

(6) Where it is proposed to place the chief Memorial in 
the open air, it is advisable that a record of naones should 
also be preserved within the church, engrossed on vellum 
in book form or otherwise. 

(7) A Faculty should be obtained in every case in which 
in accordance with ecclesiastical law this is necessary. 

(8) The Committee will be prepared to give more particu- 

lar advice to Incumbents who may have proposals under 
consideration. ' 

“ Unity of the Profession.” 

The Second Annual Conference of the Institute of Scot- 
tish Architects was held at Glasgow on the 13th June, the 
Chair being taken by Mr. T. F. Maclennan [A,}, of Edin- 
burgh, in the absence through illness of the President, Sir 
John Burnet [F.]. A letter was read from Sir Rowand 
Anderson [F.] expressing satisfaction with the Council’s 
annual report, and touching upon the proposal to apply 
for a Royal Charter in view of the Royal Institute being 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. The subject, he 
said, required to be handled with great care and tact. At 
the time the Royal Institute was formed Scotland, he 
supposed, was a negligible quantity, but things were now 
different. There were distinctive differences in the prac- 
tice of the profession between England and Scotland, and 
these must be dealt with in a very tactful way, and the 
Royal Institute be given every assurance and confidence 
that it is the earnest desire of the Scottish Institute to 
continue in friendly oo-operation with them in the interest 
of the whole profession. 

Mr. Maclennan, in his opening address to the Convention, 
took for Ms subject the question of “ Unity of the Pro- 
fession,” In the first place, he thought that they should 
not flatter themselves overmtiOh on what they had accom- 
plished. They might say that while their friends over the 
Border had been talking they had boon acting, and that 
they had accomplished a union such as had never been in 
their land before. There was, however, much hard work 
to be done if they were to solidify and strengthen this 
union and make it of real and lasting benefit to the pro- 
fession. They were trying to unite men who were as the 
poles apart from one another in knowledge, attainments, 
and aspirations. There were men in the profession who 
had devoted their lives to the study of ancient arcMteoture, 
intensely interested in everything wMch shed light on past 
architectural history, men who could add little bits here 
and there to an old Scottish castle wMch would look as if 
they had grown there, or who could restore to an old 
cathedral something of its ancient beauty, and who oared 
not whether the job was a £600 one or a £10,000. It re- 
ceived their entire devotion and loving care for the time 
being. On the other hand, they had arcMtects who were 
primarily business men with a sound knowledge of building 
r.' d T ■ and more keenly 

\i) i !‘!<‘ i l!:; {) i': . lU gable than to the 

exact historical niche wMoh the buiMing they were dealing 
with filled. And between and bej'ond these they had 
dozens of others alike only in one thing, and that was that 
they differed from everyone else. These were the men 
whom they were trying to unite. Was it possible ? Now 
he did not for a momefit mean to suggest that these qualifi- 
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cations to which he had referred were mutually destructive, 
or that they could not exist in the same person, but he 
meant to say that many of them had one set of qualities 
and accomplishments to the exclusion of others equally 
important for some particular phase of their professional 
work, and that consequently they must look upon questions 
of professional policy from widely different points of view. 
Add to this that pestilential microbe which was by no 
means confined to the architectural profession, or to all the 
professions, but which afflicted and was foolishly nursed 
and encouraged by mankind — ^he referred to professional 
or trade jealousy — and they might well ask ; “ Is it possible 
for us to unite for our mutual benefit ? ’’ He maintained 
that it was not only possible but necessary if they were to 
fulfil their proper function in the national life. All the 
great styles or phases of styles in the past had been of 
national and not individual growth, and if their art was to 
come into its own again they must neither hold aloof from 
the rest of mankind nor from each other. 

Mr, Maclennan went on to refer to the recently issued 
Report of the Architects* Re-organisation Committee. 
Briefly, their proposal came to this — ^the formation of a 
permanent Council of Control, the personnel of which woidd 
consist of representatives of all sections of the profession, 
including the B.I.B.A., with its Allied Societies, the Archi- 
tectural Association, the Society of Architects, and outside 
architects not in any such body. This Supreme Council of 
Control w^ould deal with all controversial questions, whether 
arising within the profession or from outside of it, and 
would become the mouthpiece of the architectural world 
in its dealings with the public. They would also deal ap- 
parently with the conduct of competitions, conditions of 
raci-, .'-ci(‘nfiric (?on>^ ruciion, si ivn:rth of materials, etc., 
and would reporls iij.>on all siicii .-.iibjects, which pro- 
nouncements they were told would have much greater 
weight than the probably diverse pronouncements of two 
or three of the present smaller bodies. The result of all 
this, to the speaker’s mind, would only be confusion worse 
confounded. If the proposed Supreme Council was to 
carry out all its functioTis as sketched above it would re- 
quire to meet very frequently. Where would it meet and 
where would men in private practice find time to come 
from the ends of the country to attend such meetings ? 
Again, if the smaller bodies already in existence had come 
to a (h.;f‘i<ion regarding any of the subjects mentioned, were 
they likoix' lo an adverse decision of this Supreme 

Council on a matter on which practice varies very much in 
different parts of the country ? And again, how-- w'ere 
“ outside ” architects to be represented on such a Council ? 
They would have to form a society of their own before they 
could elect one of their number, and by the fact that they 
had held aloof from existing societies they had shown either 
their own consummate selfishness or their natural aversion 
to the rule of majorities—a perfectly reasonable standpoint, 
hut one which would make them still more averse to any- 
thing in the nature of a representative Supreme Council. 
He had no objection to a Supreme Council, but its powers 
would, he thought, require to be restricted to matters of 
general policy, and great latitude would require to be 
allowed to the smaller societies in different parts of the 
country to make law^s for themselves and carry on their 
business in their own way. And the same thing applied 
to their own Institute. The Institute Council was the 
Supreme Council of the Architects of Scotland, and the area 
was not too large to make its rule effective and of inyaluable 
benefit to the profession. The whole weight of its influence 
and authority could be brought to the aid of its members 


when they were up against a local authority or a Govern- 
ment department. On the other hand, there must be no 
attempt to force any particular policy on men\bers through- 
out the whole country. The various chapters or districts 
must have a generous measure of home rule, but, on the 
other hand, there must obviously be no attempt on the part 
of any district or districts to force the Institute as a whole 
to adopt a policy against the wishes of the other districts. 
They must be prepared to make sacrifices for the sake of 
unity and the greater good that would come from unity 
and co-operation, but if they could not agree, they must 
agree to differ, and allow each district to govern itself in 
accordance with use and wont. 

The other suggestion much desired 

unity among architects to ^ '■ ■ as emanating 

from London was to be found in the report of a recent 
debate on this subject in the Jouhkal of the Royal Insti- 
tute. The suggestion was to the effect that there should 
be two societies or institutes of architects with separate 
fimctioas — the one (say the R.LB.A.) should confine itself 
to the advancement of our art, and the other (say the 
Society of Architects) should confine its activities to the 
professional interests of its members. Here they had two 
definite grounds of appeal to architects, and verily they 
would divide the sheep from the goats. He did not imply 
there was anything to be ashamed of in looking after the 
interests of the profession — far from it ; but to set up a 
separate society with this avowed purpose seemed to him 
the height of absurdity. There was no reason, for instance, 
why they should allow the public and, in consequence, the 
Government, to remain under the delusion that they were 
not practical men, and that the only practical men were 
tradesmen and engineers. But they knew that in general 
knowledge, not of one trade or one form of construction, 
but of many, very few tradesmen or co-dd equal 

the experienced architect, and that I !■ and 

experience gave him confidence and initiative in dealing 
with the multifarious problems that came before him for 
settlement. There was no reason why they should hide 
this fact, but the nxere advertising of it was not sufficient. 
The greatest drawback to their profession was the incom- 
petent architect, and the fact that there was nothing to 
prevent anyone who could draw lines on a paper calling 
himself an architect if he chooses. They could only safe- 
guard themselves and the pubHc by increasing their own 
efficiency to deal with the changing problems of to-day, 
and this they could heat do by raising the standard of 
education for the architects of the rising generation. If 
they looked after the advancement of their art and the 
study of their science (for architecture was both), the inte- 
rests of their profession might safely he tnist^ to keep 
abreast of them. 

The new President of the Institute is Mr. William Kelly, 
A.R.S.A., of Aberdeen. 

The Leeds Civic Society. 

Following the example of Birmingham, the forma- 
tion of whose Civic Society was drawn attention to in 
the last issue of the Journal, the citizens of Leeds 
have just established a similar Society under the name 
of the Leeds Civic Society. As was the case at Bir- 
mingham, the architects of the city have taken a 
prominent part in getting the Society established, and 
at the meeting held on the 18 th July in the Lord 
Mayor’s rooms the Leeds and West Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society was represented by its President, Mr. 
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Geo. F. Bowman, Mr. William H. Thorp [F.] and Mr. 
H. S. Chorley [F.], Past Presidents, and Mr. 0. B. 
HowdiO Members of Council. 

It was explained that the aim of the Society is to enlist 
the interest of the citizens generally in proposals designed 
for the improvement and the general welfare of the city 
and for the enhancement of its beauty. The Lord Mayor 
welcomed the idea most cordially, and expressed his feeling 
that if a living organism of this kind had existed fifty years 
ago some things done by the City Council of that time, 
might with advantage have been done differently. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp read a memorandum setting forth the 
objects aimed at, and adding that at the present time 
j .. 1 - rhemes and proposals for the better hous- 
i'.j; ' p were demanding urgent attention. In 

all this, beauty should go hand-in-hand with utility. It 
was realised that those responsible ~(‘V \ r-meiji - 

resented anything which looked iiii. ec* 

but if it was made clear to them that the object of this 
movement was to educate and influence public opinion, 
and at the same time help proposals for the public good, 
they in their turn would welcome help and suggestions. 

Colonel Kitson dark said that the spirit belrind the new 
movement could be summarised m the nords “ taste ” and 
“ health.” There was scope for this Society without imping- 
ing upon ground already covered by ; 

indeed, the first care should be to av ■ V- 

give voice to the love of the lovely, to . . ■ . I • 

societies which point the same way, to promote good taste, 
to encourage cultivated recreation, and to assist the cause 
of health, but not to act as busy bodies — these would be the 
functions of the Leeds Civic Society. 

It w'as decided to arrange for a public meeting early in 
the autumn, to be addressed by well-known men interested 
in the movement, at which the Society would be defi.nitely 
constituted. 

“The Professional Association.” 

The Bye-laws and Regulations have been received of a 
newly formed society styled “ The Professional Associa- 
tion.” Its objects are (n) To provide a central organisation 
for the discussion of matters of professional interest in 
H.M. Office of Works ; (b) to safeguard the professional 
•status of the members and to promote their interests. 
Members comprise every person on the Register on 
15tfi October, 1917, and ev^ person so elected thereafter. 
A candidate for election must be employed in H.M. Office of ' 
Works and engaged on professional duties connected with 
the Department, and must have passed the relative Civil 
Service Examination, or shall satisfy the Council that he 
has had suitable education as an architect, engineer or 
surveyor. Heads of divisions and their deputies are in- 
eligible. Subscriptions are 10s. 6d. per aimum. The 
President is IVIr. G. J. T. Reavell [A.], and the Hon, Secre- 
tary Mr. H. A. Dives ; the address, Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster. 


MINUTES. 

At the General Meeting (Ordinary) held Monday, 
24th June, 1918, at 5-30 p.m. — Present ; Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, Prmdenii in the Chair; 41 Fellows (including 16 
members of the Council), 20 Associates (including 2 mem- 
bers of the Council), 7 Hon, Associates, 3 Licentiates, and 
numerous visitors — the Minutes of the Meeting held 
30th June 1918 having been published in the Jouehal 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the death in action of 
Lieut. Philip Minor, Durham Light Infantry, Associate^ 
elected 1907, and it was Resolved that an expression of 
the Institute’s deepest regret for his loss be entered on the 


Minutes, and that a message of sympathy and condolence 
be forw^arded to his widow. 

The Hon. Secretary alj^o announced the decease of 
Frederic R, Farrow, elected Associate in 1885 and Fellow 
in 1889, and sometime member of the Science Standing 
Committee ; Hubert Osborn Cresswell, Pugin Student 
1885, Associate 1886, Fellow 1895, who had served on the 
Practice and other Committees of the Institute ; and 
Edward Oookworthy Robins, elected Associate 1853, 
Fellow 1860, and placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 
1893. Upon the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was 
Resolved that a vote of condolence be pas.sed to their 
nearest relatives. 

The decease was also announced of Alfred Henry 
Dight, Licentiate. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Ernest Nowdon, A.R.A., 
Past President, and congratulatory letters were read from 
Sir Ernest George, A.R.A. [F,], Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.], 
Lord Leverhulme [Hon. A.], and Mr. Francis Hooper [F.]. 

Mr. Newton, having been invested with the Medal, read 
his Address in reply, and Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., G.B., 
R.A. [F.], and Mr. Reginald Blom field, R.A., Past Presi- 
dent, also addressed the Meeting. 

The meeting terminated at 6.1.5 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

Professional Conduct. 

The Council have passed a Resolution substituting 
the following for Resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 published 
on page 70 of the last issue of the Kalendaji : — 

That it is reasonahlefor an architects name to he 
'placed on his buildings both during construction and 
on completion^ pTovided it be done in an unobtrusive 
manner. 

Corrections. 

Major Reginald Fowler Gutteridge. — The photo- 
graph at the top left-hand corner of page 182 of the last 
issue should have been inscribed “ 2ncl Lieut. RrcHABD 
Howard Gutteridge [A.l,” not “ Peginald Fowler Gut- 
teiidge, and members aro requested to be !good eUiOUgh to 
mark the correction in their copies. Members will be glad 
to know that Major Reginald Fowler ^ '• 

before the war was in partnership ' . , Mr. 

Alfred F. Gutteridge, of Southampton, is quite fit and well. 
An old “ Territorial,” holding the rank of Senior Captain in 
the Hampshire Regiment, he was doing his annual training 
on Salisbury Plain when war broke out. Bis battalion was 
almost immediately sent out to India to release some of the 
old Recfulnr=: rtud some two years ago he received his pro- 
j!!(Mioii ;<i Ilisjor. He is now in Burma. 

In the list of military distinctions won by Members re- 
corded in the CounciFs Annual Report [Journal for April, 
p. 123], Major P. G. Fry should have been credited with the 
” D.S.O.,” not with the “ M.C.,” as printed. 

The Associateship : Special War Regulations for 
Candidates. 

The Council have granted the following temporarj^ con- 
cession.s to Students R.I.B.A. and others seeking to qualify 
for Associateship R.I.B.A.: — 

(A ) Special War E.reujptionioT^^ Students R.I.B.A.” w^ho 
have served in the Forces. 

(B) Specifd War Kxaaiination for persons not eligible for, 
or desirous of availing themselves of (A), who have served 
in the Forces. 

Full particulars of the above may be had from the Secretary. 


For Sale l)y Officer's Widow, architect's chest in well-seasoned wood, 
fitted with drawers. Length 5 feet 2 inches, breadth 3 feet 2 inches, 
height 1 foot 10 Inches. Also two architect's stools, leather seats. £10 
accepted. — Apply “ Box 155," 9 Conduit Street, W. 




AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN: A SKETCH. 

By Habry Sibb [A*.]. 

A bout the year 1820 activities commenced under an Act of Parliament having for its object 
the building in populous parishes in England additional churches which both internally 
and externally should possess the character of ecclesiastical edifices for Divine worship 
according to the rites of the Established Church. The attention of architects and others at this time 
already turned in the direction of a revival of the Gothic style, the style chosen, rightly or wrongly, 
for an overwhelming majority of the new churches. Eesults of efforts put forth for the benefit of 
posterity, more or less conspicuous, are to be seen up and down the country. Probably one of the 
most distressing examples of “ Gothic ” attempted is the church at Somers Town, St. Pancras, of 
which the foundation stone was laid in 1322. 

At this time also a delicate little boy was receiving his education as a private scholar at Christ’s 
Hospital in NeAvgate Street, to which he could go and return daily to his home in Store Street, Bedford 
Square, without excessive fatigue. Intelligent and quick at his studies, “ his master remarked 
of him that whether in Greek, Ijatin, mathematics, or any other branch of education, he would feam 
in twonty-four hours what it took other boys many weeks to acquire.” Apparently he preferred the 
company of those who were his seniors in years ; he was fluent of speech, and dogmatically expressed 
his opinions, but he was refined, and a polished little gentleman. 

Forty years rolled by. About the year 1861 a remarkable number of represeni ative Englishmen 
—noblemen, statesmen, architects, artists, ecclesiologists— were moved, and others spontaneously 
came forward, to honour the memory of Augustus Welby Pugin for services rendered to art generally 
and especially for services in the promotion of the true principles of Mediaeval Architecture, and a 
studentship was founded to be the means of promoting the principles he ably advocated and applied. 
Welby Pugin’s name had been familiar upwards of five-and-twenty years. The clever little schoolboy 
growing up, and in time incredibly short, had developed exceptional abilities, and soon in early man- 
hood’s years became an influence through his writing and executed work inseparable from the art 
history of the mid-nineteenth century, albeit he passed away in his fortieth year in 1852. Thus he 
attained in years an age short of that accounted the prime of life, but the medical men around him 
during his last illness said he had worked a hundred years in forty. 

Pugin was bom in Store Street, Bedford Square, 1st March, 1812. The date when he left Christ’s 
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Hospital is unrecorded. Almost immediately he entered his father’s office, where he learnt perspective, 
acquired some useful knowledge and amused bis fellow-pupils with his humorous drawings and carica- 
tures. He was seldom without a pencil in his hand , and though he rendered in the office little assistance 
in mere mechanical drawing from given dimensions, he delighted in sketching from nature or in availing 
himself of opportunities of drawing in Westminster Abbey. To his mother he often would say : My own 
dear mother, how happy I am ! Nobody can be happier than I.” His father was engaged upon a work 
which should illustrate the buildings of Paris, and he was taken to that city with some of the pupils for 
the purpose of obtaining sketches ; the finished book was called by his father Augustus’s work,” for 
the boy did more than three-parts of it. Early in 1826 Welby or Augustus Welby, the Younger 
Pugin — ^so distinguished from his father. Augustus, the Elder Pugin — began closely to study castel- 
lated buildings. He was now fourteen years of age, and familiar with the Tower of London. 6un- 
dulph’s other work, the Castle of Eochester, was little known and unexplored, and he set out with 
Benjamin Perrey to study it. At considerable risk he explored the well and huge trenches made at 
the base of the keep walls that he might ascertain the depth and nature of their foundations. Besides 
sketching every part of the castle he prepared careful measured drawings showing it completely 
restored. The following year he accompanied his father on a professional tour in France, and as he 
could speak French fluently and sketched well he was of great assistance to him. He was taken ill 
through overwork in Paris while drawing in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. Architects at this time were 
but superficially acquainted with Gothic work ; of the spirit they had little conception, and they were 
hopelessly ignorant of the detail The Elder Pugin, aided by his pupils, bad long been engaged in 
delineating mediaeval buildings and their details in a practical manner, work hitherto unattempted 
seriously. The Specimens in England was published in 1821-2, the Specimens of Anglo-Norman in 1826. 
His superior knowledge became generally recognised ; so much so that architects regularly sought his 
aid, and really their Gothic buildings were designed almost entirely and wholly detailed by him, 
again with the help of his son and pupils. 

Welby Pugin received his first commission from a firm of celebrated goldsmiths, one of whom 
noticed the boy copying prints of Albert Diirer and Israel Silvester in the British Museum, and much 
beautiful plate was made in the old manner from his designs. Another firm employed him to design 
the important furniture for Windsor Castle. He was yet a boy of fifteen years or little more when 
he discovered great improvements could be made in theatrical scenery, and learnt the art of distemper 
painting on canvas. Having cultivated a taste for stage machinery and scenic representations he 
applied himself closely to their study. At much expense he converted the upper floor of his father’s 
house in Great Bussell Street into a model theatre, designed and painted beautiful scenery, and contrived 
mechanism for surprising changes. The manager of the Italian Opera commissioned him to design 
all the scenery for the new ballet opera of ” Kenilworth,” brought out in the season of 1881. With 
great originality and novel improvements in mechanism he achieved great success. He also rear- 
ranged the stage at Drury Lane. 

A change came over him, and he made up his mind to go to sea. First a small boat was kept 
for pleasure ; subsequently he successively commanded a smack and a schooner. Amongst the 
merchandise were brought back antiquities he had purchased in old stores in Holland and Flanders 
for his private museum already started. Wrecked on the Scotch coast in 1830, he and his men all 
but perished. Gillispie Graham of Edinburgh befriended him, and extracted a promise that he 
would give up the sea- faring life and return to his profession. 

Such were his intimate acquaintance with mediaeval work and his power of rapid draughtsman- 
ship that many leading architects now placed sketches with him for accurate details while he con- 
tinued to live with his parents. Further to assist, as already he had taught carvers the Gothic manner, 
be rented extensive premises, and xmdertook to supply either in wood or stone ornamental portions of 
buildings which could be executed and afterwards fixed. A great deal of excellent detail was supplied. 
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but lack of business training led to jSnancial embarrassment. His good father was greatly distressed 
by a message announcing that his son was seized for rent and placed in a spunging-house. Finally the 
liabilities were discharged by Miss Selina Welby, his aunt, and young Pugin resolyed to abandon 
business and devote his full energies to his profession. In this year, 1831, he started married life in 
his father’s house, but the year following his wife died and left him with an infant daughter. Grief 
affected his health for some months while residing temporarily with his mother at Christchurch, Hants, 
probably to be with comforting friends, the Ferreys. He next went to live in Salisbury, where he 
copied illuminations of ancient missals and service books in the Cathedral Library, and made exhaus- 
tive sketches of the Cathedral. He was busied in this way when his father died ; four months after- 
wards he lost his mother, in April, 1833. In that year, when he came of age and married his second 
wife, to be near his annt and that he might sail his yacht for pleasure and health he moved to Rams- 
gate. Thence a tour was made in the West of England to visit cathedrals and buildings yet unknown 
to him. With Wells Cathedral ha was enchanted, Exeter, Taunton, Bristol, Chepstow, Tintem, 
Plereford, Malvern, were places included in the itinerary. Then he visited Worcester, Lichfield and 
Oxford, where he was much delighted with the restoration of Magdalen College Chapel by Mr. Cot- 
tingham. His intimate friend Mr. Osmond of Salisbury received most interesting descriptive letters 
with marginal sketches. In 1884 he was upon another tour, and wrote from Ely expecting to be in 
Ramsgate in less than two weeks, and afterwards to have a nine months’ travel in Normandy and the 
Low Countries to collect originals and sketches, I have already completed three books,” he said, 
‘‘ and have another in hand to be completed when I return to Ramsgate.” And again, “ I am very 
happy to inform you that the fourth and last number of my work will be shortly published, and that 
it is meeting with the greatest success. I shall have several new books to show you when I come 
down, for I work without ceasing, and trust I continue to improve.” Designs of Gothic Furniture, 
published in 1885, was a marked success. Designs for Gold and Siluer Work, Designs for Iron and 
Brass Work followed, as well as Ancient Tiwher Houses, and the second volume of a work commenced 
by his father, Examples in England, all in 1836. Besides, The Vicar's Close, Wells, was published by 
T. Larkins Walker, with plates drawn from Welby Pugin’s sketches and measurements. 

TTi s first tilt with prevailing architecture was also published in 1836, under the title Contrasts ; or 
a Parallel between the Architecture of the Fifteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. This work surprised by 
its originality and earnestness, and although the method adopted by its author was adversely criticised, 
the sentiments eventually won. 

The Contrasts themselves consisted of twelve pages of illustrations. On each was depicted, 
side by side, a type of building or architectural feature used for a particular purpose belonging to the 
Middle Ages, and one serving a similar purpose in Pugin’s day. The former was taken from a specimen 
altogether favourable, and was idealised, while the latter can hardly be described as less than a travestie 
of existing work. In this way a strong contrast was obtained. Thus we have contrasted parish 
churches, one being the glorious Gothic church of St. Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol perhaps the finest 
parish church in England ; and opposite, the church in Langham Place, London, with its round 
portico, surmounted by a balustrade. St. George’s, Windsor, with the ministers clad in mediseyal 
vestments at the altar, is then contrasted with the picture of the Chapel Royal at Brighton, with 
the preacher in the pulpit, and the royal party in the gallery opposite, looking entirely like a large 

box in a theatre. ... ... 

“ As no publisher was willing to bring out the book, Pugin determined, with characteristic vigour, 

to take all the risks himself, and had it printed at his own expense. ... He lost a considerable sum ; 
but the book made his reputation. Notwithstanding his attack on the Establishment, the press and 
the public appreciated his earnestness and accepted many of his conclusions. People did not, indeed, 
accept his theories that everything debased was due to Protestantism, and, not without justice, 
pointed to the fact that in countries such as, for example, France, which had remained CathoHc, 
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the decadence of art was no less, if indeed it was not much greater, than in Protestant 
England.” 

This foregoing is an extract from Monsignor Ward’s interesting Sequel to Catholic Emanci/pation 
(Longmans, 1915), in the first volume of which the author devotes two chapters to Pugin, who was 
received into the Homan Communion in 1834, and who “ had a large share of influence in the history of 
Catholics of the time.” Pugin’s connection with influential or prominent Homan Catholics, devoted 
toil in preparations for opening ceremonies of new churches, attempts to restore old English vestments, 
aspirations in regard to reform of Chm:ch music, are amongst subjects touched upon in this work. 
Considerably more than one-half the chapters is devoted to polemical discourse from his Hvorks, details 
of the revival of the Cistercian rule, and like matters important in the Sequel narrative. 

Pugin’s GontrasU cleverly depicted types of differences. Some of his original sketches, manu- 
script and other illustrations added to a later edition are hound in a copy preserved in the British 
Museum library. The sketches which illustrate spiritless building of his time historically are correct. 
His reprasentations recall want of artistic instinct and understanding. They recall the meagre rendering 
of Classic architecture and deplorable attempts to copy Gothic. Contentious matter of his writing 
could be left unread. He shows, for instance, side by side a mediaeval conduit and the erection 
over a London pump in his day. He contrasts a poor-house of his time with a mediaeval hospital. 
Wherein the sketches either of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, or of the Chapel Eoyal in Brighton 
are incorrect it is not quite easy to see. Had he set opposite Nash’s church of Langham Place a 
mediaeval church of comparative cost, the difference still would have been striking. He expressed 
a hope that it w^ould not be imagined he acted from private feelings towards those modem architects 
whose works he placed in comparison with similar edifices of a more ancient period. Allowance can 
be made for comparative youth, yet in sketches, not here noticed, thrusts at the Established Church 
following submission to another obedience were scarcely in the best possible taste. The theory that 
everything debased was due to Protestantism was modified in his preface to the second edition of 1841. 
He admitted he was wrong in treating Protestantism as a primary cause instead of being the effect 
of a more powerful agency. Earnest in revolt against whatever was commonplace, barren, ox 
unsatisfactory he unhesitatingly depicted and censured what he considered wrong in his own Com- 
munion. He showed the altar of a Roman chapel in a version of Classic then favoured, still to be seen 
in some parts of England and in Ireland, contrasted with a reasonable, if somewhat ornate, altar in a 
medieval church. He likewise illustrated an Anglican communion table in a neglected chancel, a not 
uncommon sight. The Classic setting indubitably is travestied, bringing to mind a similar tendency 
in the writings of Charles Dickens when his feelings were aroused. Common ground was found in the 
want of reverence for works of the past, those of the English heritage especially. Speaking of ancient 
churches in England, he much questioned the probability of finding sujSacient numbers of Homan 
Catholics in any one place who w^ould understand much better than their possessors the real use of these 
vast piles, which he sui)posed “ would be condemned as inconvenient and uncomfortable, and by no 
means comparable to the new galleried assembly rooms used for Catholic worship at the present day, 
and which have even been built under the very walls of our venerable Cathedrals.” He sternly 
denounced the neglect and decay and destruction of English Ecclesiastical buildings. He came to a 
conclusion that the architecture of English churches would have fared little better imder a Homan 
hierarchy. He cited Montalembert’s descriptions of barbarities in Prance published after 1836, and 
confirmed the truth of many by actual observation. Architecture, he complained, was ruled by 
whim and caprice, hence the erection of Swiss cottages in a flat country, Italian villas in the coldest 
situations, a Turkish kremlin for a royal residence, Greek temples in crowded lanes, and Egyptian 
auction-rooms. The potent influence of these and later exertions directing and strengthening rectitude 
of aim assimilated with labours of others high-minded, others, not only in the sphere of art, who wanted 
to get at the truth of things though in aU matters unable to see eye to eye with Pugin. 
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From the time of the great output of publications in 1836, when he was twenty-four years of age, 
his course as a practical architect commenced, and John Talbot, sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, with 
whom he had been acquainted since 1832, became his close friend and patron. Meanwhile he had 
built himself, at Alderbury, outside Salisbury, a house in the style of the fifteenth century, which he 
called St. Marie’s Grange. His practice rapidly increased, but it was not until he sold the house in 
1841, and after temporarily residing in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, that he settled in Bamsgate, where he 
built another house for himself, and erected a church at his own expense in close proximity. As 
money could be spared, so the church progressed. On the land and church and fittings no less a sum 
than £15,000 was expended. 

Throughout his career, until near the close of life, he worked unassisted from early morning until 
late at night, and conducted his own correspondence. When urged to employ a clerk he answered : 
“ A clerk, my dear sir ? — a clerk, I never employ one ; I should kill him in a week,” Of his restoratious 
mention may be made of Grace Dieu Manor and St. Mary’s, Beverley, but it is difficult to indicate 
with brevity the amount of work executed from his designs. A bare enumeration of the buildings, 
colleges and community-houses, but chiefly churches for his own Communion, in Ireland as well 
as in England, some churches for Anglicans, and large country mansions, produces an astonishing 
list. For many other churches he designed fittings, glass, decorations, sacred vessels, hangings and 
vestments, A list of these it would be weUnigh impossible to compile. The habit of literary work 
and illustrating was strong upon him ; it may have been that he sought in it welcome relaxation. 
Generally he had a book or pamphlet under way, and then he seems to have cruised in his yacht, 
sometimes for days together. For the multitude of illustrations he etched all the copper plates, 
many even while cruising ; the motion of the sea made no difference to him. 

Beyond exertions single-handed in designing and drawing and superintending all his buildings and 
fittings and decorations, another and gigantic task he performed added greatly to his fame. He sub- 
mitted no design for the Houses of Parhament himself, although he made all the drawings for Gillispie 
Graham, and the composition to some extent was his. Asked why he had not competed himself for 
the prize, he candidly acknowledged : Barry’s grand plan is immeasurably superior to any that I 
could at the time have produced ; and had it been otherwise, the Commissioners would have killed me 
in a twelvemonth. No, sir, Barry, after all, is ‘ the right man in the right place ’ ; what more could 
we wish ” After the premium was awarded in February, 1836, the work of detailing for Barry 
commenced to make demands upon his time and powers. Barry was forty-one years of age, and Pugin 
was then approaching his twenty-fifth year. Acknowledging the receipt of drawings of the House of 
Lords and the King’s Stairs, 22nd October, 1836, Barry could but wonder that Pugin had accomplished 
so much in the time, whatever that might have been. “lam not much surprised to hear that your 
health suffers from excess of application,” he added. “ Do not, however, I beseech you, carry too 
great a press of sail, but take in a reef or two if necessary in due time.” The river wall was begun the 
next year, the first stone of the building was laid in April, 1840 ; in 1849 the House of Lords was used, 
and the Houses were formally opened in 1852. Barry frequently visited him in Sahsbury, and Pugin 
devoted part of his time and talents to this vast undertaking for many years. He was on the road 
which would enable him to get carried out such variety of work in the style of the great building when 
he was officially entrusted with internal fittings, furniture, decoration, and encaustic floors. 

While educating himself Pugin had educated others. The work of training carvers early in his 
career and the business venture have been already noticed. As wants arose for work of all sorts to be 
supplied for his buildings firms were approached to assist him in getting it done. Tradition points 
out a room at Oscott where on Saturday afternoons he instructed craftsmen from Hardman’s, of 
Birmingham. By associating himself with Herbert Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, the lost art of 
making encaustic tiles was recovered. Bands of workmen were gradually trained to interpret his 
sketches, drawings and cartoons, with guidance and direction from him at frequent intervals. Had it 
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been otherwise he would have been unable to complete his buildings, neither would the Palace of 
Westminster have been finished in the limited time. Nor could have been brought together at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 so much work in the mediseval manner, altars, shrines, tapestries, painted windows, 
sacred vessels, metal-work, and other ecclesiastical fittings, and vestments, besides beautiful wrought 
gold and silver jewellery, entirely executed from his designs under his personal direction. To Bruce 
Allen he wrote : “ I have been all my life instructing men,’’ adding, peevishly, it must be admitted, 
“ while others profited by the result of my labours.” But the letter from which the extract is taken 
was written when in very bad health, six months before his death in 1852. He had previously written : 
” After three centuries of neglect, and the loss of the ancient traditions, and of the very means em- 
ployed by the old artists, it was no easy matter to reproduce their skilful works in all their variety. 
A few years ago it was impossible to procure the commonest articles of church furniture in any but 
the most debased style — ^not a carver in wood or stone, and in metalwork such was the difficulty of 
procuring operatives that I was compelled to employ an old German who made jelly moulds for pastry- 
cooks as the only person who understood beating up copper to the old forms.” ...” I am quite willing 
to admit that many of the new churches that have been erected on the old principle are full of defects, 
but in reviving a long4ost art this was unavoidable.” . 

Generally Pugin’s buildings proclaim the fact that he was hampered by lack of ftmds. St. 
George’s, Southwark, cries out for a facing nobler than brick. The interior is very striking, and from 
more than one point of view, despite loss of height enforced by severe cutting down. For St. Giles’s 
Church at Cheadle in Staffordshire he appears to have had money unlimited, though it would have been 
of great advantage had this liberality been foreseen. The church, with spire, lychgates, boundaries , 
and churchyard cross, aU built of red sandstone and the required oak timber from the Earl of Shrews- 
bury’s estate, the interior throughout most lavishly furnished and rich in colour, Pugin himself at one 
time thou^t almost faultless. A few years afterwards Lord Shrewsbury testified that he abused it 
as much as everything else he had done. With the adjacent community-house Lord Shrewsbury spent 
upon it £100,000. An outlay of £5,000 w^as suggested for the church when the work commenced. 
Exemplifying the recovery by one man unaided of so much of the sphit and significance of a mediaeval 
church, the aim Pugin frankly had in view, it is a building of singular interest. The towm possesses 
but one or two timber-and-plaster houses, of the market cross merely the platform and steps, and a 
parish church that has been rebuilt. 

Pugin is sometimes adversely criticised because it is supposed that he might have spent more 
money upon the structure and less upon the interior of churches. The fact that interior decoration 
and elaborate fittings often were gifts of generous persons who left the work to his judgment is generally 
overlooked. Almost at the end of his life he wrote : ” In most cases churches are commenced on 
a cheap principle, and when carried up and too late, some persons are anxious to improve the effect, 
and then gold-leaf and colour are introduced to supply that richness which would have been far better 
produced in carved stone, and, if originally designed, at much the same cost.” The arrangement of 
many of his churches has been interfered with. Features have been moved and refixed in other posi- 
tions. Inappropriate fittings and decorations were added even in his lifetime. The brass lectern in 
St. George’s, Southwark, is an example of beautiful work that he designed and had carried out in a 
worthy manner. 

The sincerity of his views, which stirred people to think seriously, cannot be in doubt — ” whenluxury 
is everywhere on the increase, and means and money more plentiful than ever, to see the paltry build- 
ings erected everywhere for religious worship, and the neglected state of the ancient churches, it argues 
a total want of religious zeal, and a tepidity towards the glory of Divine worship, as disgraceful to the 
nation as it must be offensive to the Almighty.” Quite early his indignation was aroused not only by 
the wanton havoc in Salisbury Cathedral under the plausible guise of improvements, and by Wyatt’s 
ignorant destruction in the cathedral churches of Hereford and Lichfield, but on contemplating effects 
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of long neglect in Oxford,. In no less degree was he horrified by what he saw at Malvern ; ** two 
hodfulls of mortar/’ he says, “ got to repair the church, and the remainder of money that had been 
raised expended in putting the arms of subscribers in stained glass in a window of which the very 
mullions were rotten and falling.” 

Naturally he shrank from Brummagem Gothic ” and pointed to household articles and wall 
papers absurdly designed. He also censured ‘‘ extravagant and ugly draperies, useless as protection 
from cold, depositories of thick layers of dust, and in London not infrequently the strongholds of ver- 
min.” The rational design and use of fringe he easily discoursed upon. 

He made the acquaintance of Oscott College on the introduction of Lord Shrewsbury in 
1837. In this year Contrasts had been read in the refectory during dinner. Almost at once con- 
siderable work was carried out at the college and chapel from his designs. “ Pugin’s nightcap ” is 
the name given to a turret he added to the tower. Prom 1888 until 1844 he held the title of Professor 
of Architecture and Ecclesiastical Antiquities. A room in which he lectured still bears the Inscrip- 
tion “ Arcliitectura.” Objects of antiquity were arranged under his supervision in a museum. 
His light-hearted manner, his loud voice giving directions, and ringing laugh often heard, are re- 
called in reminiscences contributed to The Oscottian by one who knew him. This friend described 
him as rather below ordinary stature, with thick-set figure, long straight black hair, and an eye 
that took in everything. In those days the style of his dress inclined to that of a dissenting minister 
of the time with a touch of the sailor — ^wide-skirted black dress-coat, loose trousers, shapeless shoes 
with strings carelessly tied, and a low^-crowned battered hat. He travelled without luggage, but 
had a cloak furnished with many and capacious pockets for stowing away his goods and chattels. 
A course of lectures he commenced in January, 1838, greatly influenced superiors and students. The 
lectures were published in book form in 1841 under the well-known title. The True Principles of Christian 
or Pointed Architecture, Masterly analysis enabled him to enunciate incontrovertible conclusions, 
elemental truths. At the same time he pressed his conviction that as Classic art logically is Pagan, 
Christian thought in Pagan costume is a discord in architecture and art.” 

To understand something of his antipathy to Classic art allowance must be made for what he saw 
around him : in his own Communion in England and in Ireland pemistent preference for chapels in 
late Italian style, plaimed not unlike assembly rooms, with vulgar internal display, tawdry orna- 
ments, artificial flov'ers, and cheap plaster figures ; in the Establishment the erection of churches 
resembling Greek temples with like disregard of the tradition he so much revered : in fact, and as it 
appeared to him, entire want of propriety. He looked for Christian emblems and badges and saw 
those of pagan significance. In vain he sought plans commensurate with those of a Gothic church. 
Ecclesiology was unfamiliar ground. Guidance was sadly needed. With an ardent desire to build a 
church in every respect worthy, Pusey, in 1843, employed an architect for the new church of St. Saviour, 
Leeds. But Pusey was called upon and perplexed to answer and decide questions which were not much 
in his way. What should be the material of the reredos — ^wood or stone ? What was to be the place 
and size of the porch ? — ^what the position of the organ ? How were the angels in the Ascension in 
the painted glass to be robed ? What was to be the colour and the pattern of the altar cloth ? What 
designs were to be adopted for the needlework on the pulpit, faldstool and credence ? {Life of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, H. P. Liddon.) Pugin would have asked no such questions in his earliest years. 
If necessary he would have made the designs on the spot without a moment’s hesitation. He would 
have held to the ancient form and arrangement according to the principles and formularies of the 
Anglican church. Such a building undoubtedly Pusey wanted ; he had decided upon the Gothic style. 
Pugin would have shown “ the Anglican church requires bell-towers, spires, naves, chancels, screens, 
fonts, altars, sacred symbols and ornaments. I will ask whether the types of these are to be fomid in 
the ancient pointed churches of England, or in the classic temples of antiquity.” . . . ” It is the 
devotion, majesty, and repose of Christian art for which we are contending ; — -it is not a style but a 
principle,’* he would have said of sculpture and painting. 
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With superb illustrations in colour and many beautiful woodcuts, liis great work, A Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume, appeared in 1844. The text consists of extracts from the works 
of Durandus and others translated by Bernard Smith, of Oscott College. The joint translation of the 
First Book of The Baiionale by John Mason Neale and Benjamin Webb, with their Introductory Essay, 
had been published the previous year. Dr. Daniel Eock had already given the world Hierurgia, 
These with Pugin’s illustrated w^ork made a notable trio significant of earnest aspirations animating 
many Englishmen of the time. Pugin's book also stimulated a revival of polychromatic decoration. 
It may truly be said that this was one of his works from which great benefit has been reaped. What- 
ever is due to those who now may be held authorities, they owe much to Pugin’s original research 
and to his splendid explanatory illustrations. 

Both Neale and W^ebb were founders of the Cambridge Camden Ecclesiological Society, to the 
labours of which Pugin, in Contrasts, paid a high tribute of respect and gratitude. Webb knew Pugin 
intimately and said of him that ‘‘ his Imowledge of Third Pointed detail was unrivalled/’ Dr. Eock and 
Pugin were brought together at Alton, Lord Shrewsbury’s seat in Staffordshire, to which Pugin made 
extensive additions with the towers that gave it its later name. 

The friendship with Webb may be said to have put Pugin in touch with Cambridge ; in all pro- 
bability Neale and others were amongst his friends. At Oxford his opinions were held in high esteem. 
He was acquainted with the Traqtarians, leading members of the Party corresponded with him, and in 
company with Wiseman he was blamed for tenderness and kindness to them. John Eouse Bloxham, 
the historian of Magdalen College, brother of Matthew Bloxam, and sometime with Newman at Little- 
more, was one of his most intimate friends. His only work in Oxford was the gateway of Magdalen 
College. The design for Balliol College Chapel and buildings is said to ha ve been unusually fine ; 
although it was approved, the then Master refused to sanction the employment of a Eoman Catholic 
architect. 

Two other works he published place him high amongst authorities on mediaeval art. First, 
Floriated Ornament, 1849, a very beautiful book of twenty-seven sheets of consummate little designs, 
intended chiefly for stencilling, and other sheets of old examples from East Anglia, all printed in 
colour, the nomenclature taken from a very curious and beautiful botanical work, Tdbemce montanus 
eicones Phnatanim, Prancfort, 1590. Ancient examples instanced are those in the chulrches of Eand- 
worth, Hunstanton, Trunch, Southwold, Blythburgh, and Long Melford. The objects in view were 
the leading of designers back to first principles, and assistance in removing a reproach of servile 
imitation of old designs. Convinced that the finest foliage work in Gothic buildings approximates 
closely to nature, and remarking upon the advantage of important botanical discoveries, he advocated 
the study of plants whereby by adaptation and disposition designs new in form and beautiful would 
be evolved. Bightly he urged that the constant reproduction of old patterns without reference to the 
natural type leads to debased forms and spiritless outline, in the end to a mere caricature. 

A Treatise on Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts, with drawings of ancient screens of every kind, 
appeared in 1851, his last work, and a valuable treatise, the result of much study and research, con- 
taining, however, severe strictures upon disregard of traditional arrangement. Four sketches with 
a definite purpose are strikingly penned — “ the Calvinist Ambonoclast,” picturing old London and its 
ancient churches, the most powerful of all, carries the reader right on to the conclusion with a vivid 
narrative of fanatical destruction. 

The book was published at the time of the Eood Screen Controversy amongst Eomans in England, 
to which the erection of the screen and rood at St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, gave rise. Pugin 
is conspicuous throughout a chapter Monsignor Ward gives to the subject in his second volume. He 
had reigned supreme over the destinies of the architecture of his Church, but eventually divided it 
into two parties over the very question of the screen which, as characteristically Catholic, he considered 
essential. “ The screens once gone,” he said, the chancels will follow, aisles, chapels, apse, all, and 
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the Cathedral sinks into an Assembly-room/' The rood screen is still a matter of controversy ; it 
seems that one of the strongest arguments against erecting a screen at all is that experience shows that 
sooner or later someone will pull it down ; and, Monsignor Ward adds, some of Pugin's best screens 
have gone many years ago. His differences with Oratorians figure largely ; they fell out completely 
with him in the end when he resolutely refused to give way to their wish for a building designed in the 
style of Eome. But Newman wrote : Mr. Pugin is a man of genius ; I have the greatest admiration 
for his talents, and willingly acknowledge that Catholics owe him a great debt for what he has done 
in the revival of Gothic amongst us. . . . Now for Oratorians. . . . We do not want a cloister or 
Chapter Boom, but an Oratory. I, for one, believe that Gothic can be adapted, developed into the 
requisitions of an Oratory. Mr. Pugin does not : he implied in conversation with me in Eome that he 
would as soon build a Mechanics' Institute as an Oratory." Pugin was at this time nearing the close 
of his career. Although as anxious for the welfare of working men as Euskin who followed him, in 
his view mechanics' institutes were a mere device of the day to poison the minds of the operatives 
with infidel and radical doctrines ; the Church," as he put it, “ is the true mechanics' institute, the oldest 
and the best. She was the great and never failing school in which all the great artists of the days of 
faith were formed." Euskin, on the other hand, lectured and helped at the Working Men's College. 
Here he encouraged study of natural plants much as Pugin tad advocated. In other respects uncon* 
sciously he followed a track Pugin made, and after 1875 it was rumoured that he inclined to the Eoman 
Church. Probably he lived to regret the attack upon Pugin in an Appendix to Stones of Venice^ which 
thoughtful people perceived betrayed prejudice against Pugin's religious belief. It must be noted, 
although Pugin was then at rest, that Euskin before delivering his inaugural address at Kensington 
Museum in 1858 thanked the chairman, Professor Cockerell, for his support on the occasion, and asked 
pardon for any hasty expressions in his writings which might have seemed discourteous towards him or 
other architects whose general opinions were opposed to his. Whatever opinion may be formed of 
Euskin's lapses, there can be no room for doubting that Pugin deliberately chose certain terms and these 
he employed without hesitation. Newman clearly saw a consequence. '' If Mr. Pugin persists, as I 
cannot hope he will not, in loading with bad names the admirers of Italian architecture, he is going the 
very way to increase their number." And yet Pugin's power of discrimination was well exercised. 
He ably drew the distinction between constructed ornament and ornamented construction. By this 
sa'me token w^e know Pugin, But he is identified also with his generic tei-m “ Pagan " freely applied 
to comprehend all work other than Gothic. The admirers he labelled accordingly, an inveterate habit, 
as Newman well knew. Mr. Wilfrid Ward relates that he naturally looked on with suspicion and 
anxiety when Wiseman arrived at Osoott. A man who had lived in basilicas for twenty-two years 
could scarcely be free from Paganism. {Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman.) Possibly Pugin would 
have been influenced by such an Essay as that of George Gilbert Scott the younger (1871), and by study 
of The Apocalypse, unconnected with prophetical and spiritual interpretation, he might have discovered 
a Christian basilica idealized. 

Sorrow had come into his life on the death of his second wife, and then a sense of desolation. Severe 
trials followed. In two instances engagements were broken off after he had formed deep attachments. 
He visited Italy for the first time in 1847, where he was dissatisfied with everything Classic ; but 
Gothic work, especially in Northern Italy, gave him pleasant surprises. In 1848, having remained a 
widower for five years, he married Miss Knill in St. George's Cathedral, which had recently been opened. 
In less than four yeers sad illness overtook him, his mind became unhinged, and he died at Eamsgate 
on September 14th, 1862. Within a few miles Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, died the same 
day. By his three wives Pugin left eight children. The British Government rightly recognised 
his services to the nation and placed his widow on the Civil List. 

Pugin's knowledge of mediaeval buildings of all kinds in England was extraordinary . Acquaintance 
with them commenced as a boy in company with his father. By 1837 he had visited every oathedral 
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establishment, and not in a casual manner. He endeavoured to stir up authorities to a sense of 
responsibility by calling attention to the lamentable state of decay and neglect of the cathedral 
churches of Durham, Ely and Carlisle ; the abbey churches of Westminster and Tewkesbury ; the 
collegiate church of Selby, remarking that the great tithes were in the possession of a Catholic gentle- 
man ; and amongst a host of others the parish church of Cromer and nearly all the fine churches of 
the Norfolk coast. His studies, however, were not confined to ecclesiastical buildings. Observation 
led him to remark that in some rural districts where workmen had not been influenced by modern 
ideas, barns, sheds and like structures, “ till very lately,” were built and framed on the true old prin- 
ciples with braces, knees, and the high pitch. 

He made numerous visits to the Continent, some of short duration, others prolonged tours. In one 
of his letters, about the year 1888, he wrote : ” I expect to sail next Thursday for France, and if the 
wind proves fair I shall soon be up to my ears in dilapidated chateaux, ruined abbeys, ancient libraries, 
venerable cathedrals, ancient towers, and splendid remains of every description of the middle ages.” 
That he made good use of museums and picture galleries is apparent from photographs of his masterly 
sketches published by S. Ayling, bound in book form. His handling of subjects is remarkable, 
exquisitely delicate, as for example in sketches of reliquaries from the Treasury of St. Stephen, Vienna, 
and figures from the west front of Amiens Cathedral, and, as in interior views of the Dom at Ulm, with 
powerfully represented cliiaroscuro. Some of the sketches are dated — ^1832-3 Bruges, 1837 Evreaux, 
1844 Cologne. In 1840 he travelled to Basle in a dreadful thunderstorm. ‘‘ Those who had any 
luggage got it soaked,” he wrote ; “ thanks to my large pockets and mackintosh I escaped dry. It 
is quite delightful to travel without encumbrances. I care nothing for custom houses and baggage 
officers. I have everything about me, and cannot leave anything— it is the only way to travel with 
comfort.” Whenever he moved about the country in England he requisitioned a gig so that he 
might be independent and stop to examine every old church that he came across on the way. He 
delighted in country scenery, had an excellent eye for colour, and was a good landscape artist. Herein 
afikdty with his friend Clarkson Stanfield is discovered. The two men had much in common. Both 
were devout members of the same church, each inherited a taste for drawing ; they were blessed with 
great energy, in scene-painting had achieved success, and they were equally lovers of the sea. A 
difference in age of twenty years — the younger man was Pugin — counted as nothing. 

Amongst other numerous friends Stanfield counted Professor Cockerell, a brother Academician 
and a near neighbour in Hampstead, to whom he was anxious to introduce Pugin. Having done so 
one day he left the two in conversation. Afterwards he asked each of them what he thought of the 
other. Pugin said of the Professor : ” The man is r great artist, though I don’t believe in the style he 
works in.” . . . “ The most earnest and enthusiastic man in his profession, and has the greatest belief 
in it of anyone I have ever met,” was CookerelFs impression of Pugin. More than likely Stanfield was 
acquainted with a book, An Apology for the Revival of Christan Architecture, Pugin published in 1843, 
The prelace, with no less violence of expression than daring, attacked the Eoyal Academy for 
permitting the Professor of Arohiteoture “ to poison the minds of the students by propagating his 
erroneous opinions of Christian architecture.” Pugin also condemned as unsuitable the Professor’s 
buildings for the University of Oxford. The Professor was Pugin’s senior by twenty-four years, a man 
of immense goodness of heart like Pugin himself, but with broader sympathies and a greater man. He 
deplored no less than Pugin the long severance of religion from the fine arts. Appreciation of media3val 
art led him to make a particular study of sculpture at Wells, Lincohi, and other cathedrals, though, 
unlike Pugin, he is distinguished also for sympathy and profound acquaintance with art of other forms. 
In method of work he was the very opposite .of Pugin. His designs were made and considered in little 
studies softly pencilled, often not so much in outline as in shading. They were developed with much 
patience, la using the pencil, the studies seem to tell one, Cockerell felt the reality of his conception 
as a sculptor modelling material. Pugin, on the other hand, drew his designs rapidly, and never 
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deigned to revise. The design was in his brain distinct ; without hesitation he pencilled or penned it 
in, and he never rubbed out or altered. Beconsideration in some instances would have resulted in work 
of higher order, as, for example, descending to detail, buttresses and pinnacles at his Southwark 
Cathedral seem to witness- He generously observed that other men had surpassed Mm in their work 
after he had given the key to the use of knowledge which in theory they already possessed. He had 
powers sufficient but attempted too much. Time and pajtience were needed. 

The drawings from his hand in the EJ.B.A. collection are eighteen small and slight working 
drawings, including a design for a font at Manchester, of which a perspective view makes the nineteenth 
sheet. A canopy with Madonna, dated 1845, is amplified by a note written upon the sheet 
to Mr. Myers : ** I don’t think the sketch I sent you for the B. Virgin for Mrs. Petre’s altar was 
late enough in style. I now send you a later one. Of course the whole front will be cut in bas- 
relief. The carving should be strictly of the same date as the chantry.” Another canopy with a statue 
of Our Lady has a diptych enclosure. Other designs are dated — an altar, 1847 ; a pulpit, 1848. 
The drawings, for work late in his career, prove that the designs and moulding contours were made in 
ink with lightning rapidity, the barest rough outline with like rapidity first having been lightly pencilled. 
The note to Myers is interesting, showing that Pugin knew the man to possess a knowledge of charac- 
teristic carving. Myers was a builder he had trained, and whenever possible he employed him. In 
Ms turn Myers got together a staff of carvers who understood Pugin’s requirements. 

Desire to glean information in Salisbury had been gratified on visiting The Hall of John Halle, 
still used as a showroom of the china-ware business established in Pugin’s day. He was greatly 
interested in the old building and gave advice on the structure, contemporary glass and other features. 
Obligation to the present manager of the business for two characteristic stories must be acknowledged. 
To commence the coat-of-arms upon the end waU of the hall Pugin rose exceptionally early and worked 
for eight hours without a break until he had completed it in colour with Ms own hand. The device can 
be seen in morning light, the light in wMch it was painted. The other story is connected with St. Marie’s 
Grange, where he used an upper room in a tower having a movable stair, which^e drew up. His 
habit was to work here in seclusion for days together. The simple food of wMoh he partook was 
brought only to the foot of the stairway. 

St. Marie’s Grange, on the MUside near Alderbury, can be reached from Salisbury by the Southamp- 
ton road. It stands on the right hand at the head of a branch road wliich descends to Longford Castle, 
skirting a plantation next the Avon, while the main road ascends the MU. WitMn a garden on the 
turn of the lower road the house is enduringly built of brick with the features in stone. Monograms 
formed of dark headers in faces of a tower attract attention. An excursion on foot calls for a rest and 
it is worth while to descend to a cottage on the right, and afterwards to cross the rapid river here by 
ferry for the sake of the view of the house, and, in line weather, for an interesting walk across meadows 
and past The Moat at Britford back into Salisbury by way of Harnham Bridge. St, Marie’s Grange 
has a garden on the south gently risir^ from a stretch of meadow almost level with the water. The 
horizontal line of the long enclosing wall passes a couple of poplars standing in company within the 
garden. A parallel wall above retains the terrace which carries the house rising square and towering 
a little beyond. High-pitched roofs, peaks of towers and ornamental weather-vanes group with a bell- 
turret and tall cMmney-s tacks. On the east, lofty spreading cedam adjoin the plantation ; a glimpse 
of distance— the hill brow furnished with firs— appears between the house and stable outbuildings 
overshadowed by trees on the west. The view is one tbet Barry, in company with Pugin, probably 
crossed by ferry to look upon. 

The small church of St. Osmund, in Salisbury, stands due east of the catlj?edrai, just without the 
precinct. A north aisle has been added, and Pugin’s plain round columns and simple moulded capitals 
of the south arcade have been transformed, regrettably, to match the new. Some of his interior 
fittings remain untouched ; a small coloured Hood and figures are noticeable. The siped small scab* 
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drawings have been recovered for the archives of the mission. They would, as would the drawings in 
the E.I.B.A. collection, disappoint expectation of finished draughtsmanship ; with figured dimensions 
they were sufiScient without an unnecessary line. 

Not unlikely he pondered very early upon the subject of heraldry ; it must have claimed his 
attention constantly ; the “ Classification of Ecclesiastical Ornament ” in The Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Ornament naturally is reminiscent of the subject ; it came before him and sound knowledge was 
essential when detailing Alton Towers and the Houses of Parhament. His ovm armorial bearings he 
proudly used in reasonable fashion. Less informing than his emblazoned wedding card, the armorial 
bookplate of Gothic design, Pranks CoEection, is printed in red, and a necessary indication of tincture is 
overlooked. The full name of his father, writes Monsignor Ward, was Augustus Charles Comte de 
Pugin, and he came from Preiburg-im-Breisgau. The elder Pugin was bom in Prance, writes Perrey, 
and descended from a family of distinction : a nobleman who raised sqldiers for the service of Priburg 
in 1477 was an ancestor. Neither the family nor arms are recorded in published armorials of Prance or 
Switzerland. His motto, “En avant,” was first suggested to Welby Pugin by the great success of 
G&0do EWnMre. The three Christian names, Augustus Welby Northmore, Perrey relates, ai)pear in 
the iasciiptida; he wrote for the slab placed over bis first wife’s grave in the Priory Church, Christ- 
church, Hants, the only instance in which he appears to have used them, and here he also prefixed the 
French “de ’’ to the surname. The prefix is agaiir revived in the bookplate ; “ Augustus de Pugin ’’ is 
inscribed below the arms. 

Throughout life disregard of personal appearance in the matter of dress was one of his charac- 
teristics ; what has been called his slovenliness amounted to eoeentrioity. Perrey testified that about 
the period 1839 he was in the habit of wearing a sailor’s jacket, loose pilot trousers, jack-boots and a 
wideawake hat. In one of his letters to Mr. Osmond after his signature he added “ Freemason, 
though not a member of the man-milliners’ lodge.” The appellation “ man-milliner ” is generally 
used in a contemptuous sense, signifying supposed trivial attention either to clothing or apparel 
such as uniforms '6r Ecclesiastical vestments. Pugin was not entirely regardless of matters of the 
kind ; at work in his study he wore a black velvet gown designed by himself ; he vested in cassock 
and surphce for Prime and Compline in his private chapel. Subsequent letters to. Mr. Osmond 
conclude “ Your most sincere friend and fellow-craft,” and “ Your most sincere friend and fellow- 
mason.” It might be supposed he belonged to . the CoUege of Freemasons of the Church ; but re- 
ference to the Ijaws of tiie College show that this curious brotherhood was “ founded on Advent Eve 
in the year of our Lord and Saviour one thousand eight hundred and forty-two.” The last of the letters 
above quoted is dated January, 1884.* He was interested greatlyinthe proposal of an earnest clergy- 
man for founding a club to be called “ The Old English,” and intended to be accommodated in a 
building of Gothic design, at about what date seems unrecorded. 

Three portraits of Welby Pugin at least are extant, and picture him at three periods of life, 
apparently in his twenties, in his thirties, and towards the close of his career. A lithograph of a 
crayon drawing from recollection by Joseph Nash shows the young man’s self-reliant face, clean- 
shaven, with much of his father’s good looks, and long dark hair curling xmder at the ends. He wears 
opOTi coat and waistcoat, and a tum-down soft linen collar with a dark tie or stock wound round the 
neck below it. The second portrait shows cheeks somewhat fallen in, otherwise features well rounded ; a 
high brow, and inteUigent and kind eyes. The face is happy and winning, suggesting something of the 
ascetic, as indeed he then was. The cloak is high, and a white collar which shows in front and a little 
above it helps a first impression that thiq portrait in the National Portrait Gallery by an artist unknown 
is that of an ecclesiastic. The third portrait, painted by Herbert, is less attractive. His left hand is 
upon a parallel rule, an instrument with which he invariably worked in preference to a T-square, and 

♦ Mr. Ofsmond was a mason-sculptxir. The business under the name survives in Salisbury, Pugin’s Letters to 
Mr* Osmond are stated to be in the Salisbury Public Library, 
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compasses are held in the right hand. The portrait was photographed by the Arundel Society for the 
record of the National Portrait Exhibition, 1868. A shaven face and long hair prevail to 
the last. 

Pugin's brusqueness of manner must sometimes have been against him. Yet he endeared himself 
to all who really knew him, and it is said he was idolised by the workmen and craftsmen with whom he 
came in contact. When he differed from others he spoke out vdth directness and honesty. Even 
to his intimate friend and patron he refused to give way when he felt his own judgment to be best. 

My dear Lord Shrewsbury, — I cannot admit that I am to blame respecting the design of the dining- 
room. Of course I intended to make a fine thing, suitable for the purpose to which it is destined, and 
not a common room and fit only for a hotel. ... If I am not enabled to exercise my judgment, and 
make use of my knowledge and experience, I am reduced to the condition of a mere drawing-clerk 
to work out what I am ordered, and this I cannot bear ; and so far from knocking under, I really 
must decline undertaking the alterations unless your lordship will consent to its being made worthy 
of your dignity and residence. . , . And as regards the hall, I have nailed my colours to the mast — 
a bay window, high open roof, lantern, two good fireplaces, a great sideboard, screen, minstrel gallery 
— all Of none. I will not sell myself to do a wretched thing." 

With perfect candour he acknowledged his own shortcomings. “ I have perpetrated many of 
these enormities in the furniture I designed some years ago for Windsor Castle. At that time I had 
not the least idea of the principles I am now explaining ; all my knowledge of pointed architecture 
was confined to a tolerably good notion of details in the abstract ; but these I employed with so little 
judgment or propriety that although the parts were correct and exceedingly well executed, collectively 
they appear a complete burlesque of pointed design" {True Principles, 1841). In my own case I 
can trtily state that in buildings which I erected but a short time since I can perceive numerous 
defects and errors, which I should not now commit ; and but a few years ago I perpetrated abomina- 
tions. Indeed, till I discovered those laws of pointed design which I set forth in my True Principles, 
I had no fixed rules to work upon, and frequently fell into error and extravagance " (Revir>al of Chris- 
tian Architecture, 1843). “ After the most patient investigation I have been compelled to adopt the 
conclusion that the most fearful acts of destruction and spoliation were committed by men who had 
not only been educated in the ancient faith, but who were contented externally to profess its doctrines. 
I had originally fallen into popular errors on these matters in some of my early publications, and it is 
but an act of justice to affix the odium of the sacrilege on those who are really -guilty ” (Treatise on 
Rood Screens, 1851). 

How this man with a somewhat uncouth exterior, as it seemed to some, could be touched is evident 
from the breakdown of his effort to respond to Dr. Wiseman's expressed thanks for Ms exertions 
especially during the last week of preparation for opening Oscott College in 1841. When the whole 
company rose to drink his health, after a few broken sentences in reply he sank down on his chair 
and burst into tears. All who knew him loved him for his very kind spirit. He w^as the father of the 
poor in Ramsgate, and unostentatiously relieved without distinction of country or religion. He was 
always prepared in the roughest weather to push off in his cutter to the rescue of a vessel in distress 
on the Goodwins, and to those who were in distress he supplied immediate necessaries, lodgings and 
medical aid until they were well. A chest was kept in his hall filled with entire suits of clothes. He 
gave a Christian grave in his own churchyard to those who died recipients of his bounty, and placed a 
record above them. 

Reminiscences or biographies of notable people as they have come to be written in the last few years 
occasionally throw a little light upon Pugin's career, and details of personal relics other, for example, 
than bookplate and drawings might be ooUeeted. But for those who wish to become better acquainted 
with his personaIity~his buildings they should see— Perrey's Reminiscences of A. Welby Pugin and 
his Father Augustus Pugin, is Ihe standard work. Mr. Paul Waterhouse's fine piece of condensed 
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writing in The Dictionary of National Biography is an epitome with a list of other authorities consulted.. 
Another article will be found, in The Catholic Cyclopxdia, Monsignor Ward, in the setting of The 
Sequel, enshrines Pugin's memory in graphic history of the Church of which he was a devoted son. 

Since the foregoing was written, over two years ago, my attention has been drawn to articles on Pugin 
in some early issues of The Architectural Meview. — S. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

By William Woodward [F.]. 


The Journal of the Institute has recently referred 
to suggestions to provide a fitting and worthy 
memorial to the brave heroes, men and women, who 
have given up their lives for their country’s safety and 
honour. Some of these suggestions, good as they are, 
are impracticable by reason of great interference with 
existing property, and of enormous cost in execution. 
The scheme which is outlined on the two plans sub- 
mitted herewith is thoroughly practical, and involves 
only the clearance of the site of the houses between the 
Chapter House and Great College Street, and there is 
no interference with any structure of architectural or 
archaeological interest. I have, during the last two 
years, devoted myself to making a complete set of 
drawings of the proposed chapel. 

The houses in Abingdon Street and Old Palace 
Yard, the freeholders of which are, for the greater part, 
the Ecclesiastical Coinmissi oners, approach the termi- 
nation of their leases. In Aprils 1917, 1 wrote to the 
Becretar}^ of the Ecclesiastical Comm' ss' oners inform- 
ing him that 1 had heard that the Commissioners were 
proposing to let the site, and I referod to my scheme 
to utilise the site for a Public Improvement and a 
National War Memorial Chapel. He replied that the 
Commissioners had not under consideration any 
scheme for the rebuilding of their property, but that it 
would be a question, mainly, of opportunity when the 
site should be re-developed. Whatever may be done 
with regard to my scheme, I sincerely trust that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners will be sufficiently patri- 
otic. and will have due regard to the -plondM improve- 
ments at this particular spot in A\ '•.<! mij.s.reT, to ci\- 
miss any idea of the erection of some huge block of 
offices ()r other commercial building which will 
neutralise all the benefits which have accrued from 
clearing away the houses in front of the Chapter 
Hoxxse. and the opening up of one of the fine features 
of that beautiful thirteenth-century building — viz., 
the Flying Buttresses. 

The Proposed Chapel. 

ft is well known that tliere is not any more room for 
memorials in the Abbey itself, and it lias been agreed 
by the authoriti(*s that tliere should be no interference 
with the present monuments. It has long been felt 
that soni(‘ prov .s’on should lie made fur the continu- 
ance of these npuiu/rials, and; the opportunity is 


taken to suggest that this national want should be 
met, and that it should take the form of a Memorial 
Chapel and "Valhalla, a Palace of Immortality 
inhabited by the Souls of Heroes slain in Battle.” In 
1890 and 1891 a Eoyal Commission on the present 
want of space for monuments in Westminster Abbey ” 
sat, decided that a Memorial Chapel for future monu- 
ments should he provided, and that it should be 
erected as an adjunct to the Abbey. The then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said that it should be a building 
in the sense that it should be possible to be used for 
Services like the rest of the Abbey as any of the 
Chapels might be.” 

In designing this Memorial Chapel care has been 
taken not to intrude, in any way, upon the structures 
of architectural or archaeological interest connected 
with the Abbey, and the suggested site is entirely 
outside the boundaries of the Abbey property. The 
Memorial Chapel would be reached either directly 
from Abingdon Street, or througli the doorway from 
the Abbey itself in Poets’ Comer, and across the lawn 
in front of the Chapter House. The Chapel would 
provide for memorials to all the heroes who have 
fallen in the War — on Sea ; on Land ; in the Air ; 
not omitting the glorious deeds of the women. Of all 
the above named, imperishable records should be pro- 
vided in the form of sculpture, stained glass, mosaic, 
bronze work, and wood work; and, in addition, the 
Chapel should provide for solemn Memorial Services, 
and for quiet prayer and meditation, by the relatives 
of the fallen. The Chapel would be visited by the 
many thousands of persons who will pass through the 
Abbey, as they do now, contemplating those monu- 
ments for the continuity of which there is no room in 
the Abbey itself. 

To give some idea of the proposed Chapel it may be 
stated that the height to the roof is about the same as 
Henry VII. Chapel ; and that its general dimensions 
may be compared with those of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Thus the length of the Chapel is 145 feet, Gloucester 
174 feet ; the width of the nave of the Chapel 37 feet, 
Gloucester 34 feet ; the width of each aisle of the 
Chapel is 18 feet, Gloucester 15 feet ; the total width 
of the nave and the aisles of the Chapel being 73 feet, 
Gloucester 64 feet ; the height of the nave of the 
Chapel would be 70 feet, Gloucester 68 feet. 

The complete design of the Chapel is shown by the 
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accompan}5ing drawings, and I need only say now a view of tlie trees in tlie fine old Abbey Garden at tbe 
that the style of architecture is in harmony with the rear of these houses in Abingdon Street, bringing into 
surroundings, with the Houses of Parliament, and view the ancient Abbey w’^ail now hidden away. An 
with Henry VIL Chapel, the 13th-oentury Chapter additional point of interest would be shown by the 
House forming a fitting centre to the later style of opening up of the ancient Jewel House. It is sug- 
Henry VII. Chapel and the Chapel which we have de- gested that to the south of the Chapel up to Great 
signed. College Street, where these old houses terminate, a 

Thb Public Improvement. Public Garden should be formed, and this gaiden 

During the last few years considerable sums of would have a length of about 300 feet and a width of 
money have been expended in the great improvements about 130 feet. 

w^hich have been made at Millbank in the vicinity of Since the above described design was completed a 
the Victoria Tower, the public gardens between Abing- suggestion was made in The Times of 16th July 1918 
don Street and the river forming a valuable feature of that the site I have indicated for a Public Garden 
these improvements. The erection of the proposed should be covered by a Cloister, or Campo Santo, I 
Chapel would involve, as I have said, the demolition of think the idea is an admirable one, and I have there- 
the houses Nos. 1 to 29 Abingdon Street and 5, 6 and fore prepared the alternative plan, which I herewith 
7 Old Palace Yard, all houses of little or no architec- submit, showing the suggested Campo Santo in lieu of 
tural interest, but which, at the present moment, con- the Public Garden, the other features of my design 
stitnte an ugly blot at this part of Millbank. remaining as before. 

Tlae demolition of those old buildings would open up Qth August 1918 . 
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DESIGN EOK IONIC CAPITAL BY 
PEOIESSOR COCKEEELL. 

Among the drawings bequeathed to the Institute 
Collection by the late Mr, Phen6 Spiers is a full-size 
detail of an Ionic capital, which is ob^dously based 
on the famous capital froln the interior of the Temple 
of Apollo Bpicuiius at Bassse. 

Cockerell was a young man of twenty-three when, 



so novel a character^ and of such interest, as to 
demand a detailed description. It is evident that in 
constructing the details of this order, those considera- 
tions of optics and perspective which are so apparent 
in every part of this elegant work, were here most espe- 
cially consulted, because, seen from points of view 
often abrupt and at an acute angle, in this narrow cella, 
the form of the order would otherwise have failed. We 
discover, therefore, the sculptor no less than the archi- 
tect in the design of these capitals, and proof that they 




Capitai designed by Cockereix. 


in company with Baron Haller, Herr Lynck, and Foster, had been carefully modelled and adjusted to their 
he left Zante in July, 1811, to traverse Elis and part of places before they were ultimately executed m 
Arcadia. He mentions the difficulties attending ex- marble. 

ploration, particularly the presence of lawless bandits, The order exhibits the earKest example known to 
and refers to the fact that a French architect named us of an Ionic cap on each face, as also of an abacus 

Bocher, who visited the site from Caritena in 1770, was placed on the Ionic cap ; the only examples of which 

murdered by the Lalliotes. It was left, however, to have hitherto shown paintings on vases. The front and 

Cockerell and his party to investigate this work of the flank volutes will be found to difier both in width and 
architect Ictinus without molestation. in profile.*’ . , , . r 

In his description of the particular feature of the Regarding the capital designed by Froiessox 
interior and its unique treatment Cockerell states : CockereU in 1829 at his office in Savile Bow (see ulus- 

“ The Ionic order of the interior presents features of tration), it is not known with certainty for what 
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purpose the design was made. It must be considered 
as an academic essay probably in connexion with the 
architect's work at the Bank of England. Cockereirs 
design for the columns at the IJniversity Library, 
Cambridge, in which the capitals follow the lines of the 
Bassse example, was not made till 1836 ; and those at 
the Taylor and Eandoiph Buildings, Oxford, were 
not designed until 1845. In those days architects vied 
the one with the other to produce a distinctive and rare 
form of capital for their buildings. This was the case 
with Soane and Cockerell. At the Bank of England 
Soane introduced the novel order from Tivoli, and 
Cockerell employed the rare example from Bassse for 
the buildings named above. 

A. E. Bichardson [F,]. 


KEVIEW8. 

BIRMINGHAM’S CIVIC NEEDS. 

The Development of V- '- /f-.- .. ^-I'Bssay. ^Yith Designs 

and Drawings hy ■ ' ■ ■ and an 

Introduction hy Revtiie Onambenain, J.P. 4o. Birming- 
/iam, 1918. and QfQ net. [Kynoch, Ltd,. Birmingham.] 

Among the many lessons that the world might more 
generously learn from its artists than it does is a 
vivid realisation of the 4 gnifica 4 !ice of facts. Nothing 
is more pathetic in our social ordering than the con- 
stant iieglect of profound and immediate gain for 
some ohmaerical good of which Hie blessing is in 
eternal prospect. The business world, intent always 
on schemes for future profit, becomes strangely insensi- 
tiVe to present results, and in looking for to-morrow’s 
bargain forgets continually that the first condition of 
vivid life is the wholesome application of the bargain 
that has been made to-day. And by an aberration of 
what often seems to be incurable ignorance, this same 
business world habitually thinks of itself as being 
sternly practical and of the artist as being a vagu,e 
visionary concerned with abstractions that are 
pleasant enough to consider on some seventh day, 
but which must not be allowed any dangerous 
encroachment on the claims of reality. This pro- 
position would be allowed cheerfully by nine business 
men out of ten, and yet it is a wild reversal of the 
truth. Of all men the artist is, by the very nature of 
Ms function, the most practical. While the rest of 
the world is engaged in tabulating facts he is engaged 
in realising them, and while othei men are timorously 
hoping that sometMng may be done in fifty years’ 
time — when their posterity will be hoping the same 
thing — he insists that something can and should be 
done this morning. His is the single voice proclaiming 
that life is short, and that for a man to pass from earth 
having borne no witness for beauty is to betray both 
Hmself and Ms children. He is the only practical man, 
because he is the man whose purpose is nobly to make 
the best of this world. 

Here, for example, is Mr. Haywood’s book. It 
concerns Birmingham in particular, but the reflections 


that it provokes concern any great commercial city in 
the country. The citizens of Birmingham, even the 
least sensitive of them, must be aware that their daily 
environment is a thing that they grow to endure as an 
imsightly necessity, and they must further be aware 
that this environment very intimately affects a great 
part of their few j^ears on earth. And what do they 
do ? Those among them who consciously resent con- 
ditions that starve many generous instincts during 
the hours of their daily occupation, provide for them- 
selves their private corners of retreat where they can 
satisfy the Mier appetites that are not considered in 
the vast communal business enterprise of their city. 
They live in a social condition where any quickening 
of their perception of beauty must correspond with a 
waning civic pride, since to understand is to be 
ashamed. And yet what business man among them 
dare risk his reputation by advocating drastic reforms 
which would do something to better all tMs at once ? 
Town planning schemes, admirable enough in them- 
selves, are designed to efiect a slow transformation of 
which the results will begin to be seen when every 
Birmingham citizen now living is dead. To do more 
than this, say these practical men, would involve fax 
too serious a risk. Bisk of what ^ Of embarrassing 
this or that financial interest we must suppose, or of 
disturbing some established commercial channel. But 
of what possible imjiortance are these things beside 
the immeasurably potent environment that is in more 
or less constant play upon a community of something 
like a million people ? A little wise application would 
quickly solve all the difficulties without iniustice, and 
with this the undertaking of two or three largely 
conceived improvmneuts in any great city would set 
an example that would have nn imm'^diato n nd abiding 
influence. And it is left for the arlist, iho really 
practical man with Ms eye on the plain facts of man’s 
life, to come forward as Mr. Haywood here does, with 
a clear assertion of the unheeded commonplace that 
what is done to-morrow is not done at aU. Mr. Hay- 
wood, in his attractive volume, deals adequately, and ^ 
on what all Ms business friends will allow to be sound 
financial lines, with the actual town-planning schemes 
now under consideration, and his advice wiU doubtless 
be welcomed by the authorities. But he realises that 
the best, indeed the only way to inspire such schemes 
with vitality is to set up some immediate example 
where beauty and civic convenience are combined. 
He gives, for instance, detailed plans for the erection 
of a great People’s Hall in Birmingham and the recon- 
struction of New Street Station. What is there, apart 
perhaps from momentary war conditions, to prevent 
the materialising of these at once ? That they would 
add in every way to the dignity of the town there can 
be no question, nor that they would encourage aU the 
nobler impulses of its citizens. The few individual 
interests afiected could be dealt with equitably with- 
out hardship to anyone, and so are negligible. The 
only explanation that remains for any delay in 
following such counsel as Mr. Haywood gives is that 
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the men of commerce in their intentness upon ledger 
abstractions lose the vigour necessary for realising 
facts, and in their profitless visionaryism are daily 
willing to sacrifice life. 

John Drinkwater. 
PEOTECTION OP ANCIENT BUILDINOS. 

The, Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildmga : 

Annual Beport of the Gommittee* June 1918. 

It does the S.P.A.B. great credit that amid the liam- 
pering restrictions of a four-years^ war it still keeps 
its flag flying, and manages to produce its charmingly 
illustrated annual report — ^this one being the forty- 
first — a sobering reminder to those of us who remem- 
ber the early days when it was launched on its militant 
career by Morris, Thackeray Turner, and a few other 
stalwarts, most of whose good swords are rust to-day, 
alas I Those forty-one years have whitened many a 
head and bowed many a back, but the S.P.A.B., 
though perhaps showing a less truculent spirit, still 
pursues its way, armed cap-^-pie to fight the dragon of 
Restoration. It is a deathless quest ; the dragon is 
hydra-headed, and we seem to see much to test the 
good knight’s prowess and the quality of his steel. 
What matter if the knight be something of a Quixote 
and occasionally — ^very occasionally — run a-tilt at a 
windmill ? It is all in a good cause ; the lance is 
splintered, the knight perhaps unhorsed, but no harm 
is done ; if the windmill prove not to be a dragon, it is 
nevertheless a windmill, and has served to sphnter a 
lance upon. 

To be serious, one often reflects on the quaintness of 
the position in whicli we who are architects find our- 
selves in regard to the S.P.A.B. We believe we have 
assimilated many wholesome truths, or learned to look 
at old beliefs in a new light ; hut unless we are of that 
sacred inner circle who sway tlie counsels of the good 
knight, and have sworn round oaths of fealty upon his 
shining blade, we still feel a naughty prompting to 
jest, to quibble, to dispute his dixit, to question 
his simple It is written,” 

Joking apart again, may not we who are humble 
members of the S.P.A.B., and incidentally architects, 
keep something of the sacred right of private judg- 
ment in deahng with ancient buildings that pass 
through our hands 1 Personal experience has con- 
vinced this reviewer that no principles, rules or nos- 
trums, however admirable, will serve for all cases, or 
enable one to dispense with mother wit. To be 
catholic-hearted, of wide sympathies with all styles 
and periods ; to jealously work and strive for the 
preservation of all things ancient and beautiful — ^this 
surely is the root-principle; the thing that really 
matters. It need not involve our using little piles of 
tiles in place of an honest stone, or blue-bricks 
where sound rubble would serve ; nor need it prohibit 
the careful piecing with new stone of a partially 
decayed door or window, or the replacing of a missing 
mullion, dripstone or abacus. Where it is possible to 


date or mark such inserted new work, so that it may 
unobtru^vely tell its own story, by all means let us so 
deal with it ; but surely to put in patches of tile or 
brick, where stone should be, is pure pedantry and 
sheer disfigurement. 

One sorrows a little over the priggishness that still 
cHngs to our dear S.P.A.B. One fears that many 
honest and earnest workers are deterred from seeking 
admission to its ranks because of this : and this tone 
is a good deal in evidence in the Report, reminding one 
oddly from time to time of the official utterances of a 
missionary society. 

Nevertheless there is much sound sense — as in the 
introductory remarks on War Memorials, though even 
here the suggestions as to tlie forms such memorials 
may take seem to be rather iiinited. But one wel- 
comes the pleading for the old and picturesque 
cottages which are still left to us despite the tender 
mercies of landlords and medical officers of health. 

The Cases ” where the Society has been called in 
to advise, or where it has proffered advice to restrain 
the rash restorer, are always interesting reading, and 
the illustrations are delightful, especially those of the 
picturesque church interior at Clodock, Hereford ; 
Cerne Abbas gateway, Dorset; Old Palace Yard, 
Coventry ; and the two of Whitby Abbey wdiich record 
the vandalism, not of the native restorer, hut of the 
brutal Hun. One picture is a record of the lovely 
west doorway destroyed in the bombardment of 1914, 
Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A. [F,] 

THE BERNERS ESTATE. 

A Short History of the Berners Estate, St. Marylehone. By 

John Slater, B.A., P.JRJ,B.A., Surveyor to the Esiate. 

8c. l/ond, 1918. [ Unwin Bros., Bid.] 

Members of the Institute who are mtere>sted in the 
topography of Old London will be glad to know that 
a very excellent book has recently been written on the 
Berners Estate, of which formerly but little informa- 
tion could be found in any book. The estate in ques- 
tion is in the south-east corner of the borough of 
St. Marylebone, and, it is a remarkable fact that, 
whereas less was formerly known of this comer of the 
borough than of any other part, now the records of it 
are very ample. It is generally admitted that the best 
topographical work originates from those who have to 
do with important estates, and it is certainly so in the 
present case. The author is Mr. John Slater, who has 
managed so ably and developed so successfully the 
Berners estate for nearly thirty years. The book, 
although small, contains a vast amount of valuable 
and important information, almost the whole of which 
is the result of the author’s original research into the 
actual deeds of the estate, one of which is given 
verbatim. There are also two plans, one showing the 
estate as it was in the year 1654, consisting of a few 
fields and a country lane, and the other as it exists 
at the present time. It is interesting to learn that 
records exist of all the numerous owners of this estate, 
from the time when it formed part of lands attached 
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to tlie Lepers’ Hospital of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields m 
tlie reign of Edward I., to the present time. For a 
short period it was in the possession of Henry VIII., 
who owned all the most important portion of the 
borough at various times, and he gave it to Lord Lisle 
in the year 154:5. After changing hands several times 
in the course of the next hundred years the estate was 
purchased in 1654 by Josias Berners, the ancestor of 
the present holder, and it has remained in the posses^ 
sion of the family ever since. The estate remained a 
country farm till the middle of the eighteenth century, 
by the end of which it had been developed on its 
present lines. Arthur Ashbridge [F,]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cambridge University Bmlding Classes. 

Cambridge : 26 July^ 1918. 
To the EdUor, Jourhal — 

— May 1 bring to the notice of the Journal 
the programme of the building classes which Cam- 
bridge University has established for disabled officers f 
Those now at work with us have already, many of 
them, qualifications as students or members of the 
Institute, or as practical craftsmen and designers, 
others have been in the building and cement trades, 
or have practised as land agents and surveyors. 
They form a constituency of students able to take a 
wide review of the building aits. The Cambridge 
Board of Architectural Studies is undertaking, also, a 
series of experiments in limes and cements at the 
instance of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Kesearcli, and has set up a special cominitte<^ 
formed from the University stafis of engineering, 
forestry, geology, and chemistry. The results will in 
diie course be available for the architectural pro- 
fesrfom There are contemplated further researches in 
aggregates, and liie Ixisi fornis of reinforced concrete. 
The oo-relation .of tlie laboratory with the practical 
experiments of building is intended for the general 
benefit of the huildiog trades. The Cambridge School 
of Architecture, starting afresh this October with 
classes and lectures, comprises both sides of building 
learning : (1) The scientific and constructional, and 
(2) the historic and artistic. The attention of archi- 
tects should be directed to this attempt to further 
the study of constructional science along with the 
historical and archeological education that a Univer- 
dty provides. The new departure in experimental 
work for the building trades offers an inducement to 
students that should be of special value to-day. 

Yours very truly, 

Edward S. Prior [F.]. 


The Statutory Examinations. 

To thf. Editor, Journal — 

Sir, — In these days when so many architects have 
next to nothing to do it puzzles me that more do not 
go in for District Surveyorships in London. The 
average number passing the qualifying exiamination of 
late years has been two. Thirty years ago I have 
known a dozen pass in one year. — Yours faithfully, 

“ Old Surveyor.” 

(Charing Cross Bridge Scheme. 

To the Editor, Journal RJ.B.A., — 

Sir, — In the Journal for July you publish on 
pages 209 and 210 an extract from a weekly news- 
paper that is somewhat difficult to understand. It 
advocates the abolition of Charing Cross Railway 
station and the erection of a station on the south 
side of the river, which many of us desire ; but in 
support of that scheme it states : The road from 
London to Paris and the Continent must begin in a 
noble manner at Charing Cross.” If the scheme were 
carried out that is exactly what would not be done, 
the “ road ” from London to the Continent would 
start at Waterloo, and the proposed Charing Cross 
bridge would in that respect be no difierent from any 
other London bridge, for they all lead from the north 
to the south side of the river. 

Yours obediently, 

“ Student.” 


The late F. R. Farrow [F.]. 

Mr. Ernest Gall sends tbie following supplementary 
note to Mr. Percy Marks’ meinoir of Mr. F^pw 
published in the last issue — 

F. R. Farrow was always a great supporter and 
valued member of the Architectural Association. He 
was Hon. Secretary for the four years 1887-1891, for 
the first two years as Junior Hon. Secretary with the 
late F. E. Pryoe, and for the last two years as Senior 
Hon. Secretary with myself as' his colleague. The 
A.A. at this time was in a state of evolution, and 
Farrow and his colleagues were engaged in laboriously 
preparing the scheme yhioh has placed the E.k. in its 
present important educational position. Farrow’s 
experience in architectural education, Hs sound judg- 
ment and imperturbable good temper were invaluable 
to the A .A . work, and all who worked with him became 
his* lifelong friends. He was one of the best Hon. 
Secretaries the A.A. ever had and his work as such was 
of lasting value. He later occupied the position of 
Vice-President for 1891-2. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour ; Fifty-fourth List. 

Fallen in the War, 

Capell, Second Lieut. Bruoe Lorenoe, M.C., 
R.G.A. (younger son of Mr. Bruce John Capell 
[a 4.]). lulled in action. 

Whiteley, Lieut. Charles Taylor, Koyal War- 
wickshire Regiment, Associate, Died on 1st July 
of wounds received on the 29th June, 

Lawtok, Lieut. William Victor, R.E., Student, 
Fatally injured in a riding accident in France. 

Lieut. Lawton joined the Colours in September 1914, 
was attached to the Yorkshire Dragoons, and served in 
France from July 1915 until his death on the 8th July 
last. He was granted a commission in the Royal Engineers 
in 1916, Whnst riding in the R.E. Divisional Show on 
1st July his horse refused a fence, reared, and fell upon 
him, causing fatal injuries. He was twenty-six years of 
age, and the son of the late Charles Lawton, F.S.L, land 
agent, of York, was educated at St. Peter’s School, York, 
and served his articles with Messm. Perkin & Bulmer, 
architects, Leeds. He was also some time in the office 
of Mr. Walter Gave. His nomination papers for the 
Associateship of the Institute were only completed a few 
days before his death. He was a fearless rider, and took 
great interest in all sports, especially football and cricket. 

Watt, John Douglas Dickson, Associate, Missing 
since 1st July 1916, now assumed by the War 
Office to have been killed on that date (the first 
day of the Somme offensive). 

Lieut. P. Minpr, whose death in action was recorded in 
the last issue, was the son of Mr. VFalter Richard Minor, 
solicitor, of Maucha.ster, and was educated at Wellington. 
Ho served his articles with Messrs. Sankey and Cub bon, 
Manchester, and subsequently became partner in the firm 
of Taylor and Minor, of Darlington. He was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Institute in 1907. In 1915 he was granted a 
commission in the Durham Light Infantry, and for some 
time served on the Quartering Committee of the Korthem 
Command. In January 1917 he crossed to France and 
had been serving there from that time till his death on 
27th May. Only the w^eek before he fell he had been noted 
for Mention in the next Honours Dispatch, He has left a 
widow and two children. 

Military Honours, 

Taylor, Captain John Alexander Chisholm, Man- 
cbester Regiment [Student], Awarded the D.B.O. 


“ He was in command of the company on the' right Hank 
to which he added some 300 men collected from other 
divisions. By a prompt counter-attack he defeated the 
enemy’s attempt to envelop the right flank. His coolness, 
promptitude and personal gallantry were a great incentive 
to his men .’’ — London Gazette, 

Captain Taylor, who was studying in London when war 
broke out, joined the Manchester Regiment and was sent 
to Egypt in 1914. He was in the Gallipoli campaign in 
1915, went through the Sinai Peninsula with the Desert 
Column in 1916, and went to France early in 1917. 

Major Atkin- Berry, — fn chronic’incr ’‘occnlly the 
award of the D.S.O. to Major I). C. .\i kin -Berry, Tanks 
Corps !8taff, mention w'as omitted of the Military Cross 
which had been previously conferred upon him. Major 
Atkin- Berry is a Rrofessional Associate of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and a partner in the firm of Messrs. Sw'an & 
Maclaren, architects and engineers of Singapore, Federated 
Malay States. He came home soon after the outbreak of 
war, having obtained a commission in Singapore, and has 
been serving in France continuously since October, 1915. 
Before going to the East he was a member of the Artists’ 
Rifles, and subsequently of the Malay States Volunteer 
Rifles. 

Promotion. 

Lieut. (Acting Captain) L. S. Sullivan [/!.], 93rd Labour 
Company, has been gazetted Captain. 


The Future of Architecture and the Architectural 
Profession. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary of the Institute 
the Council recently appointed a Committee “ to con- 
sider the whole relation of Architecture to architects, 
to the Institute and kindred Societies, to the public 
and to each other, with power to take evidence, and to 
frame a report on the evidence and opinions collected, 
together with a complete scheme of reconstruction for 
consideration.’^ 

The Committee consists of the President, the Hon. 
Secretary, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. H. M. Fletcher 
(President of the Architectural Association), Mr. W. 
Alex. Harvey (President of the Birmingham Associa- 
tion), Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Professor W. R. Lethaby, 
Mr. S. Perkins Pick (President of the Leicester 
Society), Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth, and Mr, Herbert Shepherd. 
The President is Chairman of the Committee, and Mr. 
Wigglesworth Hon. Secretary. 

Among questions put to those giving evidence are 
the following : — 

What is the cause of the unsatisfactory state of the pro- 
fession, and what remedial measures are necessary ? 

What are the minimum essential acquirements for ordi- 
nary general practice, and how should architectural educa- 
tion be modified to secure theae ? 

What are your views as to the reorganisation of the 
R.I.B.A., and what direction should this take ? 

Should an attempt be made to unify the profession, and, 
if so, in what manner and to what extent ? 

How may the unqualified practitioner bo prevented 
from bringing the profession into disrepute 1 

How far should technical special knowledge be acquired 
by architects, and how should education be improved to 
secure this Y 

How far should architects he encouraged to siK'cialise ? 
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Wiiat relationship is desirable between architects and 
technical experts ? 

Is the inclination of the pnblic to go direct to builders, 
and the disinclination to employ architects, a real menace 
to tb"' pT*ofe‘’?ion ? 

Slio’iiM JU’i li; irr.dcrlr, building operations directly? 

What are your views on the relations of the profession to 
State, munieipal, and public departments generally ? 

“Professional Ferment.” 

Some of the problems that face tKe architectural 
profession in this country at the present moment 
appear also to be vexing the profession in America, 
judging from an article headed ‘‘ Professional 
Ferment ’’ recently contributed to the American 
journal Architecture and Building by Mr. Wm. 
Phillips Comstock. The following is an extract : — 

There are, even in this day and hour, architects who have 
business of considerable volume on their boards and many 
of our contractors can hardly be said to be starving for lack 
of work. Yet the architects as a body, and with them 
many in the construction industries, view the present situa- 
tion with concern, and well they may. 

Building construction methods are in a period of muta- 
tion ; new species bid fair to he created, and the old order 
is on the wane. Not that this condition is a sudden develop- 
ment — as some may think — ^for the odour of it has been in 
the air for many moons. Building conditions, like a huge 
structure founded in a quagmire, have courted disaster 
until with a precipitation of an earthquake, they are now 
suddenly engulfed, and the architectural profession, 
With many of its satellites, finds itself floundering — and 
wondering why. 

The world war is the immediate cause of this cataclysm, 
and, as usual, the immediate cause receives the blame 
though the structure has long been show'uj dangerou'’ 
settlement cracks caused by the improper 
down in the past, (rood foundations are a flecessity in all 
good building, and tlie architect knows this better than 
anyone else, yet in Iiis very life-work has he neglected the 
preaohmentvS he has made to others. 

With lofty thoughts and stilted ethics he has strode along 
without an appreciation of the progress about him, ever 
changing, searching, specialising. Business — life— -is a con- 
tinuous revolution.. New precepts rule to he superseded by 
even other newer precepts. The professional practice of 
architecture has not kept pace and is therefore doomed. 
It must be reborn from the ashes of the past, even as the 
legendary phoenix. 

Art — architecture is the culmination of all arts— is 
undying. Architecture is inherent in the human race ; the 
desire for it cannot be destroyed, and it will rise with a 
spirit of victory above all sordidness. This idealism is 
immortal. It is the soul of the phoenix, which shall inspire 
the new body of a rry: renater] ‘‘rnal practice. 

All have not becu b'iuci. b’oire- 'r*.';;!}' even — have seen 
the light and rcimodelled their course to* meet the modern 
trend. These are the successful architects and busy 
builders of to-day who have met the demands of current 
development and from them won a deserved return. 
Chance or accident has not been an element in their 
progress, which has been based on the sound business prin- 
ciple of true service for value received. 

The famed architects of antiquity were master-builders. 
They designed freely and wrought wonderfully with the 
clay in their hands. They lived in the heyday of the artisan 
and craftsman ; they were the leaders who rose above 
their fellows by the sheer might of their gifted prowess. 
Times have changed. 

This is the age of standardisation, machine-made quan- 
tity production, rule by the multitude not by the few, and 


yet our art lives on and reaches ever higher levels of attain- 
ment. Let our architects read the signs of the times 
and rise to new pinnacles based on our modem produc- 
tiveness. 

When our country went to war there was a sudden and 
enormous demand for construction on a vast scale ; the 
Quartermaster’s Corps of the. Army had to provide housing 
for the new armies ; extensive additions were necessary to 
existing manufacturing plants, and even greater new fac- 
tories were built overnight as it were ; office and executive 
buildings of great extent were demanded to house the ever- 
extending executive departments of the Government ; 
housing for operatives became a crying need in our great 
industrial centres ; construction on a vast scale was neces- 
sary to meet the needs of our colossal new war machine, to 
build our ships, and supply the materials of war. 

To make possible this accomplishment, in all its rami- 
fications vast to the extent of being almost incomprehen- 
sible, the organisation of our Government Departments 
was extended manyfold ; the personnel increased with a 
rapidity which was marvellous, and an organisation of pro- 
fessional talent created which to-day, after a year of vrar, is 
perfected and efficient in a remarkable degree. What is the 
status of this organisation ? How is it made up ? And how 
was it possible for the Government in its hour of need to 
immediately get assistance ? 

It was the trained engineers of the country who^ became 
the technical advisers of the Gc i ’ i" 

design, and construction, utilisatio? ( ' s- -; s,' . 
the utmost, expansion of them and r- , ■ ■ ‘ ’ . ' ■ ' ^ 

It was our train'^d endneer'^, already well organised in our 
great building < vjn iinii.' into harmonious working 

units, companies, even regiments, who were ready in the 
hour of need to do the deed. 

Professionally, as such, our arcliitects have not been a 
factor in the greatest building emergency the country ever 
saw. Individually, to many the greatest praise is due. 
They have donned the uniform, striven at home and fought 
abroad, and given of their best in ability, effort, and re- 
sourcefulness. But as a profession, in the oft- vaunted posi- 
tion of autocrats of the building industry, they have 
been wanting. And the reason is not beyond discernment ; 
it is an inheritance from the past ; architectural practice 
has not kept pace with the times. . 

The need of federation in the building industry as a war- 
time need has been met. Why not face the truth, squarely 
and hold a conference to reorganise the outworn system of 
professional practice ? 

The after-war period in the building industry will be a 
time of great enterprise and expansion. In this the archi- 
tect should play a prominent parf, but liis days of autocracy 
are over, and his success will depend on his ability to co- 
operate, not to dictate. Now, when the architect secures a 
job, he calls on the foundation builder to figure bis footings, 
he depends on the steel contractor to design the structural 
members, he depends on the plumbing contractor to draw 
1 . 1 ;. lay-out, ho expects the electrical con- 

" .1 ■ go on? — and when the building is 

finished he zealously, often belligerently, demands exclu- 
sive credit for its entire design and construction. 

The dey for this is past— and why ? The architect hm 
been losing business. Others who build better, more effi- 
ciently, and more economically under the name of archi- 
tectural or engineering contracting firms have taken the 
work from him, and they work on the principle of co-opera- 
tion, not autocracy. 

Let us hope that the conference called by the American 
Institute of Architects, to be held at the Engineering 
Society’s Building, New York City, on 14th June, 1918, will 
be largely attended, but that there may be those present, 
with chastened spirits if you will, who will have the fore- 
sight and the courage to tell the truth and lead the great 
and ennobling practice of architecture on to better 
things. 
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Housing of the Working Classes, 

A Joint Conference of Representatives of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects and the South Wales Building 
Trades Employers’ Federation was held at Cardiff 
recently for the purpose of considering the question of 
providing additional houses for the worki^ classes, so soon 
as circumstances will permit. The immediate need of such 
houses and the responsibility of the authorities to take the 
necessary steps to provide them were fully realised. It 
was recognised that until recent years the enterprise of the 
builder was responsible for the provision of nearly the 
whole of the small houses erected, and that the present 
shortage throughout the country is entirely due to circum- 
stances outside his control, which have made the building 
of these houses unremunerative. 

The Conference fully anr-cciritcd the efforts being made 
by the Government u; ;-. ^ .-(yi'-; ■■ to deal with the 

important and difficult problem of providiog further 
housing accommodation, and the societies represented 
pledged themselves to offer their whole-hearted support 
and assistance to any equitable scheme in this direction. 
At the same time it was decided, that in the interests of the 
community, the attention of every borough, urban and 
rural district council in South Wales and Monmouthshire 
should be drawn to the danger of surrendering their powers 
as administrative bodies to syndicates, trusts, and limited 
companies, who are now so actively engaged in endeavour- 
ing to induce the various authorities to entrust them with 
the preparation and carrying out of important housing 
schemes. The Conference further decided to point out 
that it has been the general custom in the past for Building 
Syndicates to resort to sub-oontractiog and piecework, 
which practices are conducive to bad workmanship and 
unrest among the workmen, and for these reasons are con- 
demned by architects builders and the trades unions. 

The Conference in conclusion wished to impress upon the 
various authorities the importance of giving careful and 
due consideration to the advantages of obtaining the 
services of the best qualified architects and builders before 
entrusting their building schemes to trading organisations 
whose officials seek to act not only as architects but as 
builders under their own supervision, and who endeavour 
to shelter their selfish aims under the mantle of the Garden 
City ideal. 

OBITUARY. 

The late Horace Porter [F.]. 

Horace Porter, who died on the 29th July at the age of 
fifty-seven, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1891 and a Fellow in 191 5. He had served on Committees 
of the Institute, and had contributed to the Institute 
TRANSACTioisrs a Paper of great technical importance on 
the subject of Fire Prevention and Fire Resistance 
[JoraNAL, 3rd ser., Vol X, page 285] and an exceedingly 
interesting Paper recording the results of his holiday 
studies of the Walls of Visby in the island of Gotland [i5., 
VoL XX, p. 97]. When some years ago the Finance Com- 
mittee were engaged in the revaluation of the whole of the 
property and effects of the Institute, 2ilr. Porter rendered 
the Committee invaluable assistance, his ripe knowledge 
and experience in this branch of a surveyor’s work being 
freely placed at their disposal 
Educated at Uppingham and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he studied arcMteoture under his father, f^e late 
F, W. Porfcer [F.], and was afterwards associated with Mm 
an partnership. For fifty years he and his father occupied 


in succession the post of aroMteot and surveyor to the Sun 
Fire Office, and for about the same period that of surveyor 
to the Clothworkem’ Company. Father and son also 
pa^ed the Chair of the Sadlers’ Company, F. W. Porter 
being Master in 1895-96 and Horace Porter Prime Warden 
in 1916-17, The latter was one of the original members of 
the Holborn Borough Council and was Mayor in 1910-11. 

Horace Porter starfcod practice in 1890, and jointly with 
his father was architect of. the Pont Street and Croydon 
brauches of the Union Bank of London and alterations and 
additions to the Sun Insurance Office buildings in Thread- 
needle Street. He was solely ^ 1^0 altera- 
tions and additions to the Sun ' : .•;!* ; at Charing 

Cross and Spring Gardens and for the branch office in 
College Street, Dublin ; also for Hr. Hackney’s house at 
Hythe, Mr. Sweet’s at Chipstead, Mr. Welldon’s at Ash- 
ford, Mr. Tomson’s at Yeidham, and Captain Bidder’s 
near Mitcham. The latter, which was illustrated in 
Cowfiiry Life, is a particularly charming design in the late 
Georgian manner, the western front facing a formal garden 
tastefully laid out under Mr. Porter’s direction. 

Mr. Porter married in 1901 Mary, the youngest daughter 
of the late G. P. Bidder, Q,0., of Mitcham. The funeral 
service, held at St. Giles’s Church, was attended by Mr. 
Max Clarke [F,], representing the Ho] bom Borough Council; 
Sir Henry Tanner, O.B., IS.C). [F/;. .Mr. Arthur keen [F.], 
and Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], representing the Institute. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Intermediate Examination. 

The Intennediate Examination, qunlifving for registra- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A., was bolti iu .i,.cn<Jori from the 
7th to the 11th June. Two candidates only presented 
themselves and both passed — ^viz. ; — 

Blakbman : William Henry [P. 1916] ; High Legh, Old 
Hall Lane, Leigh, Lancs, _ 

Jacksoh: Remnald [P. 1912]; c/o Mr. Lee, 119 Hyde 
Park Road, Leeds. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probationers, having produced satisfactory 
evidence of their training and qualifications, wexeexempted 
from sitting for the Intermediate Examination and have 
been registered as Students ; — 

Battisoombb : Humphry [P, 1904] ; Beverley, Orping- 
ton, Kent (Architectural Association). 

Db Souza: Walter Edward [P. 1918] ; 20 Wood ville Road, 
Golder’s Green, X,W. (Architectural Association). 
Foetbscue : George Alan |^. 1906] ; “ Sunray,” Sunray 
Avenue, Heme Hill, S.E. (Architectural Association). 
Knight : Frederick Adams [P. 1917] ; 6 Ashchuroh Park 
Villas, Shepherd’s Bush (Architectural Association). 
Macgregob : John Eric Miers [P. 1908] ; Stamford Brook 
House, W, (Architectural Association). 

Pastakia : Shiawax Cowasjee [F. 1917] ; Uhuns Build- 
lings, Thakordwa Road, Bombay [Sir J. J. School of 
Art), -t 

UnwABiA : Phirozshah Rattonji [P. 1917] ; .3 Treborir 
Road, Earl’s Court-/S.W. (ArcMtectural Association). 
Wennxng ; Victor Jacques [P. 1918] ; 33 Buckley Road, 
Brondesbury, H.W. (Architectural Association). 

The following Probationers serving with the Forces, who 
are eligible for the Intermediate Examination and whose 
Testimonies of Study have been approved, have also been 
exempted : — 
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Cabislbss ; Sefton Stockford [P. 1917] ; Kilmorey, Leck- 
kanapton Road, Qheltenliam. 

Cats : Robert Sims [F. 1910] ; 8 New Road, Oxford, 
ENOLEyiELD : .Ulmer Ian Hely [P. 1917] ; Parkstone, 
Upton Lane, Gloucester. 

Griffiths : Frederick Rowland [F. 191G] ; 58 Old Church 
Road, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

Hayhes : Frederick Stanley [P. 1910]; Beverley Villa, 
Harvey Road, Leytonstone. 

Hopkins : Wilfrid Waiter [P. 1913] ; 52 Teviot Street, 
South B ramie y. 

Hxttton : Arthur James Scott, 21 Derby Crescent, Kelvin- 
side, Glasgow. 

Miu.en ; David [P, 1918] ; Newington House, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, 

Paramor* Frank William [P. 1917]; 76 Warren Road, 
Leyton, E.IO. 

Peestwioh : Ernest [P. 1918] ; Bradshawgate Chambers, 
Leigh, Lancs. 

Sibbrbt: Charles Frederick [P. 1918] 83 Anson Road, 

Crieklewood, N.W.2, 

Stephens : Philonorus Edwin [P. 19L1] ; 46 Chapel 
Street, Penzanoe. 

Stevenson: Raymond Croisdale [P. 1908]; 3 Grove 
Mansions,, Stamford Hill, N. 16. 

Stribling : Herbert James [P. 1915] ; 60 High Street, 
Slough, Bucks. 

Stttortffe : Edgar [P, 1915] ; 88 Industrial Street, Tod- 
morden, Yorks. 

Tanner : Edgar Allan Davey [P. 1911] ; 18 Hesterconibe 
Avenue, Slunster Road, Fulham, S.W. 

The Final and Special Examinations. 

Thf‘ F’-’",*?.! n”d were held in London 

fro‘“ I -ii 27 ■. .1 I ■ ;• .1.^. Of the 13 candidates 

admitted, 6 passed, and the remaining 7 were relegated. 
The successful candidates are as follows : — 

Grant : James Lindsay [jSpecml ] ; Church Villa, Northen- 
den, Manchester. 

McLachlan : Charles [Sludeni, 1910] ; 23 Clarendon Road, 
Lewisham, S.E.13. 

Mabdox : Frank Morrall [Special] ; 8 Havelock Place, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Roberts r Evan Wendell [Student, 1914] ; Railway Inn, 
Penclawdd, Swansea. 

Tubbs : Grahame Burnell [Siudenff 1915] ; 2 Moore Street, 
Oadogan Square, S.W.3. 

Vernon : George, 22 Conduit Street, W.l. 

Special War Exemptions. 

The following Students serving with the Forces have 
availed themselves of the Special War Exemption ” from 
the Final Examination (particulars of which are given in 
the JotTENAL for March) and have applied to be admitted 
as candidates for Assooiateship : — 

Adams : Captain William Nasehy, Royal 
Bagenal : Sergeant Hope, Royal Army .*' • ' .i < !■*■ i. 
Babrowceiff : Lieutenant Arnold Montague, M.O., Royal 
Engineers. 

Blyth : Sapper Charles Kydd, Royal Engineers. 

Bower ; Lieutenant Albert Egerton Lawer, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Bradshaw : Captain Harold Chalton, Royal Engineers. 
Broad : Lieutenant Malcolm Charles, Machine Gun Corps. 
Chaikin : Captain Benjamin, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Clare ; Captain Alfred Douglas, Royal Berkshire Regi- 
ment. 

Cole : Edward Robinson Ferdinando, Royal Flying Corps, 
CoRKiLL ; 2nd Lieutenant Laurence Lavery, Royal Field 
Artillery. 

Daniel : Thomas Llewellyn, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Dartnall : Lieutenant James Ambrose, Royal Engineers. 


Dicksee : Lieutenant Harold John Hugh, Royal Flying 
Corps. 

Duckworth : 2nd Lieutenant Alfred, Royal Engineers. 
Edwards : Arthur Trystan, Royal Navy. 

Evans ; 2nd Lieutenant Thomas Cwmanne, Royal Garri- 
son Artillery. 

Farey : Captain Cyril Arthur, Army Service Corps, 
Filkins : Sergeant Edwin William, Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 

Finoham : Captain Edward, M.C., Royal Engineers. 
Garrett : Captain Sidney Colston, Royal Fusiliers. 

Gask : Lieutenant John Harold, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Grayj Andrew, Royal Air Force. 

Hays : Lieutenant John Wilson, Royal Engineers. 
Healey : Pioneer Francis Hurst, Royal Engineers. 
Hendry : 2nd Lieutenant Morrison, Gordon Highlanders. 

(Relinquished commission owing to wounds. 
Harrison : Captain Harry St. John, Yorkshire Regiment. 
Holden : Private William, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Horsburgh : Captain Arthur Lindsay, London Regiment. 
Howcroft ; Lieutenant Gilbert Burdett, Duke of Wel- 
lington’s W.R. Regiment. 

Hudson : Lieutenant Philip Sidney, Royal Engineers. 
Hutton: Captain Arthur James Soot^ 

James : Lieutenant Charles Holloway, i . .i ■■ ■ . . -. ‘i- 

shire Regiment. 

Key : Lieutenant William Donald, Royal Field Artillery. 
Knight : Shirley, Royal Engineers. (Discharged through 
wounds received in action.) 

Lafontaine : Major Philip Cart de, London Regiment. 
Lavender ; Captain Ernest Clifford, Sherwood Foresters. 
Lidbbtter ; Hubert, Voluntary Driver, attached to 
French Army. 

Lister : Harold Alfred, Royal Army Medical Cori)S. 

Lone : Reginald Wilcox, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Maogregor : Lieut. John Eric Miers, Royal Sussex Regt. 
McLean : Captain Geor:". R'.'t-’ F- 
Mullins: Lieutenant*,. « *■■■■.. ’I ■■ It.,;, s' l!"gineers. 

Napier: Lieutenant J; ■■ ■ -. *. I! i- ■ 

Parnacott : Horace V . ■ ■. 

Philp : Arthur Thomas, Royal Engineers, 

Platts : 2nd Lieutenant Percy Oates, Royal Engineers. 
Prestwick ; Lance-Corporal Ernest, Royal Engineers. 
Ratcliff : Fred, York and Lancast^'r Regiment. 
Rowntree : LiSut. Colin, Graves Pvi^gisi rriiion CTiii. 
Samuels : Lieut. Edward Percy Pujcioe, Itoyal .Erigiju.'cr.'-. 
Saxon: Lieutenant Frederick Charh?, llo\a'. l-'.iigiiKu 
Sko OSM iTH : Lieutenant Arthur Gt > !\1 on. I n ■ r rp f ■ le r o n 
Staff of Prisoners of War Camp. 

SoissoNS : Captain Louis Jean Emanuel Guy de S, G. de, 
Gaims Commissions, Italy. 

Taylor ; Lieutenant Rowland Victor, Royal Engineers. 
Thomson : Lieut. John Stewart, Royal Field Artillery. 
Tomlinson : Lieut. Lawrence Digby, Royal Engineers. 
Tunnard ; Oapt. Henry Bartholomew, Royal Sussex Regt. 
Wallace i Robert Stuart, Staff Officer in the Fortifica- 
tions and Works Directorate. 

Whitehead : Percy, West Riding Regiment. 

Special War Examination. 

The fohovinng have passed the Special War Examination 
i;vni:ige«l !‘or who have served with the Forces 

liiiring the U'ar rvgiilations, Journal for March 1918] : 
Davis : Lieut, Sydney William, R.E. 

Stevenson : Private Raymond Croisdale, Non-combatant 
Corps. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

Particulars of the Examination of Licentiates wishing to 
qualify for Fellowship may be obtained from the Secretary. 

For Sale by OfBcer’s Widow, architect’s chest in well-seasoned wood, 
fitted with drawers, length 6 feet 2 iachi^, breadth 3 feet 2 inches. 
height 1 foot 10 inches. Also two architect's stools, leather seats. £10 
accepted. — Apply ” Box 165,” 9 Conduit Street, W. 




Fig. 1. The Hindola Mahal. 


THE VAULTING SYSTEM OF THE HINDOLA MAHAL AT MANDU, 

By K. A. C. Cbeswell, M.R.A.S. 

L ooking through the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1903, I was 
much struck with the interior of the Hindola Maljal at Mandu, which I think must possess one 
of the most remarkable vaulting systems in India. This building is T-shaped in plan, and 
consists of a great Durbar Hall (Kg. 1), 88J feet long by 24J feet broad and 88J feet high, forming the 
stem, and a cross-piece in two stories. The ground floor of the latter is taken up by passages, store- 
rooms, a stairway, and a broad ramp leading to the upper floor, where there is another fine hall, a 
glimpse of which is seen through the window over the door at the end of the Durbar HaH. 

As may be seen, the vaulting system of the great Durbar Hali consists of a series of transverse 
arches evenly spaced ; the backs of these arches are filled up level, but the roofing between them had 
disappeared as long ago as 1842.* These transverse arches may have been connected either by a 
series of barrel- vaults running at right angles to the axis of the hall, or by means of beams of wood or 
stone. Mr. Cousensf suggests “ that the roof was supported on wooden beams, which have been 
carried off, as has happened in so many buildings at Bijapur and other places." In view of the tremen- 
dous abutment provided (Kg. 2) it is difficult to believe that it can have been roofed with anything 
Kghter than stone. I venture to suggest that it was roofed by a series of barrel-vaults resting on the 
transverse arches, and my reason for doing so will become clear in the course of this article. 

The great feature of this vaulting system which immediately strikes one is that, owing to the roof 
being carried on fixed points spaced well apart, the wall between them becomes merely a curtain wall, 
which may be pierced at will and lateral lighting obtained, as in Gothic vaulting. With a simple 

♦ A Deacriptum of tho Ruined Gity of Mandoo. By a Sub- t Afchcedlogiccd Swrvey^ Annual Reporif 1903, p, 32 n, 
altem. Bombay, 1854. (Preface dated June, 184^) See 
pp. 16, 17. 
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barrel-vault running from one end of the hall to 
the other it is very difficult to do this. I shall 
therefore attempt to trace this somewhat unusual 
solution to its earliest type, a type in which this 
potentiality for lateral lighting is not realised, and 
in which the arches, placed seldom more than six or 
seven feet apart, are roofed with stone slabs and 
never vaulted. This primitive type can be traced 
back to the commencement of the Christian era, 
when it is found in Nabatmn tombs still existing 
in the Jebel Hauran (the country l 3 dng S.E. of 
Damascus). 

The Nabataeans, who were once thought to 
have been Aramaeans on accomat of their language, 
have been shown by Noldeke and others to have 
been irue Arabs who made use of Atamaio for literary purposes — all their inscriptions are in Aramaic— 
because Arabic had not al that time developed into a literary language. Our knowledge of them may 
be said to date from the Hellenic period, when we hear of Antigonus sending his general Atheneeus 
against them in 312 b.c., previous to which we know practically nothing about them. At this time 
they were nomads, without agriculture ; nevertheless, they were great traders. The first ruler 
(Tvpavvog) of whom we hear is Aretas, with whom Jason, the High Priest, sought refuge in 169 b.c.*' 
The Nabataeans got their chance on the fall of the empire of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, and their 
kingdom may be said to date from Brotimus, about 110-100 b.c. In 84 b.c. the Nabatean king 
Aretas III. took Damascus from Antiochus XII. ; it was recovered by Herod, 23 b.c., but it again' 
changed hands nineteen years later, being taken by Aretas IV. in 4 b.c. In a.d. 106 the Nabataean 
kingdom, which now comprised Bostra (Hauz^an) and Petra, was converted into a Eoman province 
(Provincia Arabia) by Cornelius Palma, the Eoman governor of Syria/f 

As might be expected, the architecture of the 
Hauran was governed by local conditions. Like 
th^ mountains of the ^auran, the entire region is 
one in which black basalt is the only rock, except 
at its southernmost extremity, where limestone 
appears as a building stone in the ruins of Kusair 
al-Hallabat.J The country does not produce any 
timber, and this quite material necessity became 
the mother of invention and led to the discovery 
of new constructive methods. Thus the arch, the 
sole means of covering wide spaces, became the 
principal element of construction, and a series of 
parallel arcs supporting ceiling slabs (Fig. 3) served 
to cover most of their haUs.§ 

The architecture of this region is divided by 
Butler into five groups : — (1) The Pre-Historic — a 
rough megalithic style without any indication of 

Maoc., V., 8. X Butler (H. C-), Ancient Architecbure in Syria, Sect. A, 

t Schurer (E.), History of the Nabat<mn Kings, pp. 63, 64. 

Appendix 11, to his History of the Jewish People, Div. I.,VoI. 2. § De Vogii^, Syrit Oentrale, tome I,, p. 6. 
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Fig, 2, The Hindola Ma^ab: View wrou S.F. 
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date , (2) The Nabataean ; (3) The Eoman ; (4) The Christian ; (5) The Muhammadan. The first 
IS or] cal period is the Nabataean, the earliest monument of which that can be accurately dated is 
p aced by him c. 60 b.c. It may, of course, have begun somewhat earlier, and it lasted until 
lihe Eoman period commenced and continued until the time of Constantine. The Eoman 
an istian periods have much reduced the Nabataean remains, but many scattered details of very 
characteristic ornament and numerous inscriptions in Nabatean script remain. 

Butler, like De Vo^6, emphasises the fact that “ the architecture was the most truly lithic that 

entirely of stone, sometimes even to the doors and window shutters.”* 
0 ers a marked contrast to that of Northern Syria in plan, principles of construction and ornamental 
e a s all those things that go to make up style.f Por the roofing of all narrow apartments stone 
s a s were employed ; when the width did not exceed 9 feet the space was reduced byjcorbels to about 
6 feet, and slabs slightly over this length were placed across. The wall was always carried up above 
t e corbels to weight them and keep them in their place. When broader spaces were]^to be roofed an 
^^^wn across, the haunches of the arch were filled up level with the side walls, and long 
s a s were laid from these side walls to the central line of support thus provided. Corbelling was used 
at t e same time to further help the cross slabs. In roofing a space that was very long as well as over 
eet in width, two or more transverse arches were used, giving a series of transverse supports all 
own the hall. The Druses of the build their houses in this fashion at the present day. 

Tombs were wholly or partially excavated in the ground and paved, walled, and roofed with stone, 
ne of the earliest found is described and illustrated by Butler. It is roofed with arches which support 
slabs (Pig. 4), and eight stelae with Nabataean inscriptions were found in it.J 



Ancient Architecture in ISyria, p, 206 and iJi. 185. ^othei 
p. 207, also illustrated. 


* Butler, Ancient Architecture in tsyria^ p, 68. 
t Butler, Architecture and other ArU, p. 310. 
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Some examples of this form of roofing were published by De Vogu6 fifty years ago. Eecently the 
ground has been thoroughly gone over by the Princeton Expedition, which has published and described 
many new buildings. Confining myself to those which are dated, I have compiled the following list : — 

A.D. 

345. Churoh of Julianos at Umm al- J amal. * 

371. Praetorium at Umm al- Jamal. f 

412. il^asr al-Ba*ik, near the western border of the southern ^Jauran. A Greek inscription states that it was built 
m the reign of the Emporor Arcadius, under the ditx Phil. Pelagios, A.n. 412. J 

430-1. A small house at al-Majdal, in which it occurs on the ground floor.§ 

508 (?) Churoh No. 1 at al-Umt5‘lyah. Inscription gives date which may possibly be a.d. 508.(1 

515. Churoh of S. George at Zor’ah, dated 410 of the Era of Bosra (== a.i>. 515). 

578- House of Flavios Seos — a Roman-Nabatsean name — at al-Haiyat. * * 

624-5. Monastery of S. George at Sameh. This date is exceedingly late for a Christian inscription to be found 
m siim in Syria, as Islam had been proclaimed and Christian Arabia was on the point of extinction. Bosra, 
however, had not fallen and the country was still under the protection of the Empire, ft 

I/et US now stop a moment to examine the exact raison d'Ure of this roofing system. Being a 
country of stone, the people naturally had a predilection for the lintel, and used it wherever possible. 
Where, however, it was not possible they used the arch, and it may well be asked, why did they not 
make the arch continuous, and thus form a barrel- vault. I think the answer must be that, as they 
were not acquainted with the Mesopotamian method of building a vault without centering by using 
flat bricks in rings sloping backwards at considerable angle against a head wall, any barrel-vault 
built by them would have required considerable timber for the centering — a serious matter. By 
building a series of separate arches, however, the same piece of centering could be used over and over 
again as soon as one arch had set, thus reducing the timber required to an absolute minimum, and their 
favourite lintd method could be used as a final coveriug. In all these early buildings, however, the 
fact feat the roof is borne on points of support spaced at regular intervals permits the piercing of the 
ride walls for lateral lighting. Yet out of the large number of examples — ^some thirty or forty — 
described by De Vogu6 and Butler, there are not many in which this opportunity has been realised, 
and even in these cases it has only been made use of in a timid and halting manner, small square 
windows pierced at irregular intervals, and not in each bay, being all that is attempted. 

The Persians must have been acquainted with this system at a fairly early date, since it is found 
in the palace buflt «^bout BOnailes southof Mostd atHatraJJ(or al-Hadr)by the Partisans, whose dynasty 
came to an end in a.i). 226. It was left to the keen architectural insight of the Persians' to realise its 
potentialities fttlly and to carry it to its final development. They were responsible for two innovations ; 
(a) they were the first to use barrel-vaults to connect the transverse arches, thus making it possible to 
place them farther apart, (6) they pierced windows in each of the curtain walls between these arches 
and thus obtained excellent lateral lighting, so that when Dieulafoy saw the rums of the earliest 
building of this type he was irresistibly reminded of a Gothic cathedral. 

This building, known as Tak Eivan or Kout Gfipfin, stands at Karkh. This town, which is known 
in Syriac as KarkhE de Ladan, was founded by Shapur 11., who died 379 A.n. Although seen by 
Eawlinson in 1838,§§ it was first surveyed and described by Dieulafoy some thirty years ago.|||| It is 
raised on a sub-basement connected with an immense rectangular enclosure, to which it probably 
formed a monumental gateway. In ite present state it consists of a gallery about 60 feet long by 
27 feet broad (Mg. 5), which originally formed one of the arms of a long haU, the centre of which was 
occupied by a dome. Each arm was spanned by transverse arches (arcs-doubleaux) brought up level 
and joined by barrel-vaults (formerets). Pig. 6 shows Dieulafoy’s restoration, and Pigs. 7 and 8 explain 

♦ Ancient Architecture in Syria, pp. 173-176. 

160-166. 

j Ibid*, pp. 81-83. 

§ Ibid,, pp. 120-122. 

8 Ibid,, p, 92. 

% Be VogClA 'S'j/ne OentraU, tom© I., pp. 61, 62 wid plate 21 

Butler, Ancient ArcMtectu/re in Syria, pp* 362, 363. 


tt/Wd., p. 85. 

jt Andrae (Br. W.)^ Hat/ra, Beutsche Orien t-Geselleoliaft. 
Wifisenscli&ftliclie Veroffentliohungen, Nos, 9 and 21. It 
occurs in Room 15— see Abb. 21 and 228, 

§§ Journal of the Moyal Oeographiccd Society, Vol. IX, p, 71. 
|{i| L*Art antique de la Perse, tome V., pp. 79-87. 
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the vaulting system in detail. The curvature of the 
transverse arches "was found to correspond to a 
radius equal to half the width of the hall, hence 
semi-circular arches are shown in the restoration. If 
we bear in mind the restrictions imposed by longi- 
tudinal lighting, the very great step forward here 
taken will be realised. 

We now come to a building which every writer, 
with the exception of Professor Max van Ber- 
chem,* has regarde d as Muhammadan. This is ^[ugair 



5* Tak Bivan, Kabkh. 



Mi I ' 

^ I 


- - ’ j-i- jl- ‘ I, ~ ■ 

Fig. 7« Tak Eivan: Transvkese Section 

OF VAta.T. 



Fig. 6. Tak Eivan: Ebstored GAXiiERY. 



Fig* Tak. Eivan: IjONOii?in>iNAE Skctio^ 
OF Vault, 


* See J ourncU dfislSavant^, 1909, pp. 40&-408. 
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* Amflilge in der Arabia Petr cm ; Melanges de la FaculU ortentale, Beyrouth, tome III., p. 422. 


Fig. 9. Kusair Kharaneh: Interior of Audience Hall. 


Kharaneh, which stands in the 
country lying east of the Jordan, the 
Moah of the Old Testament, or the 
steppe of Balqa, where so many of the 
Umayyad Khalifs passed a great part 
of their lives. Our vaulting system 
occurs in three halls on the upper floor, 
but, although the transverse arches are 
joined with barrel- vaults, windows are 
not pierced in the bays (Pig. 9). In this 
respect it is unique among Muhamma- 
dan buildings vaulted in this fashion, 
which fact appears to me to lend 
further support to Prof, van Berchem’s 
views as to its pre-Muhammadan date. 
As for the date of KhB,mneh.,a,termmus 
ad gwm is fortunately provided by the 
preservation on its walls of the last three lines of an inscription painted in black and copied by Dr. 
Moritz,* which runs, “ . . . Amir said it and Abd al-Malik the son of XJbayd wrote it on Monday three 
days remaming f rom Muharram of the year ninety-two ’’ (:=a.I). 710). Dr. Moritz suggests that Abd 
al-Malik was probably a member of al-Walid's suite on lids return from the visit to Mecca, which he 
made in a.h. 91 (709), and which is recorded by Tabari and Ibn-al-Athir. 

A few hours west of Kharaneh stands ^uaair ‘Amrah, first seen by Professor Musil in 1898, and 
completely surveyed by him in 1900 and 1901 under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of Tienna. The feature, of course, which concerns us is the hall, roofed with three barrel- vaults 
resting on transverse arches with windows in the bays between them (Pig. 10), but the unique feature 
of the building is its rich and well-preserved wall-paintings, which are fortunately combined with 

inscriptions enabling us to fix 
its date within Very narrow 
hmits. The two most import- 
ant pictures are one represent- 
ing the Khalif enthroned, with 
an Arabic inscription too 
damaged to be deciphered, 
and another — a group of six 
figures — representing the 
enemies of Islam, four of whom 
may be identified by their in- 
scriptions as Kaisar (the 
Emperor of Byzantium), 
Roderick (the Ostrogoth), 
Chosroes (King of Persia) and 
Negus (King of Abyssinia). It 
must therefore have been built 
after A.n. 711, when the Arabs 
first came in contact with 




Fig, 


10. Kusais ‘Ambah: Section op Hall, showing Wall-paintings. 
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Eoderick at the battle of the Guadalete. On the other hand, Professor Musil has brought together 
detailed historical evidence from the Kitdb d-AgMni and other works to show that it must have 
been built by the Umayyads, who have been shown both 'by him* and by Lammensf to have been 
real Arabs of the desert, fond of hunting, wine, poetry, and the free open-air life, hating towns and 
neglecting their capital, Damascus, whenever possible, Muhammadans in name but not by 
temperament. Especially was this the case with Walid II., a half-Bedouin, who already, 
when heir to the throne, had selected the steppe of Balqa (Moab) as his dwelling place. He 
combined with this a real craze for building, and the Kitab el-Aghdni especially mentions pleasure 
palaces built by him. Professor Musil suggests that just as Tuba, lying in the Wadi Ghadaf, 
probably corresponds with Aghdaf, so it is probable that Kusair ‘Amrah — half bath, half hunting-box 
— must be one of the Umayyad palaces mentioned in early Arabic literature, concealed under a name 
that is modem. As the Umayyad dynasty came to an end in 750 a.d., this fixes the other limit. 
Basing his opinion on convincing arguments as to the identification of the two remaining figures, which, 
however, I cannot enter into here for want of space, Professor van Berchem has narrowed down 
the probable date to a.b. 712-715.J 

This fixes the date, more or less, for a building scarcely a mile away, known as Hammam is- 
Sarakh,§ since its plan and dimensions, as well as the number and arrangement of its rooms, are almost 
identical. One chamber even is roofed with three barrel-vaults resting on transverse arches with 
windows in the bays, just as we have 
already seen in Pig. 10. 

Butler has also published a de- 
scription of an exceedingly early 
mosque at Kusair al-Hallabat.|| It 
measures 10.10 m. by 11.80 m. and is 
divided by two rows of five arches 
carried on columns and engaged piers 
(Fig. 11). The walls are levelled up 
above the arches, and barrel-vaults 
are turned upon them. He suggests 
that it belongs to the eighth or ninth Pig Section of Mosque at Kusur al Hai^labat. 

century. This mosque has a mihrab, 

which he expressly states was built with the walls, and not added afterwards. As the mihrab does 
not go back to the earliest days of Islam, this is important, as it gives us a clue to its date. 
According to Makrizi, the first to introduce the mihrab. was *Umar ibn ‘Abd al-AzIz when he 
restored the mosque at Medinah by order of the Khalif WaEd, a.h. 87““88 (705-706). The mihrab 
was copied from the Christian apse, and for this reason was received with some reluctance by 
Islam — in fact, it is defined as the least holy part of the mosque, and the Imam is earnestly warned 
not to take up his station within it.^ In keeping with this statement the exceedingly early mihrab 
in the mosque-courtyard of the eighth centmy palace of Ukhaidir is entirely without decoration, and 
is a simple rectangular recess roofed with a semi-dome set on horizontal brackets ; the archivolt 
consists of a double ring of voussoirs. Though the first Egyptian mosque was built by ‘Amr ibn 
al As in A.B. 642 it was not given a mihrab imtil its third enlargement in a.d. 710. The mosque 
at Kusair al-Hallabat must therefore have been built after a.b. 706 at the earliest. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely likely to be later than the early part of the ninth century, as it has not a 

* J^u^ejr 'Amra, pp. 151-160. § Butler, Ancient Architeciwe in Syria, Sect. A, pp. 77, 78, 

t La Mdia d la hira s<ms les Omaiyades : MHanges de la and Appendix, pp. xix-xxv, with plan, 

FacuM arientatet Beyrouth, tome IV., pp. 91-112. tl Ibid., pp. 74-77 and Appendix xvii-xix. 

J Journal dee Savants, 1909, pp. 364-370. ^ Bell (CJ. L.), PaJnce and Mosque at Ukhauftt, pp. 147— 
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Fig. 12. UKHA.i^)m : Sooth Waxl, East End of Room 82. 


distinctively Muhammadan appearance, and 
we know from ninth-century buildings at 
Samarra, and from the mosque of Ibn-Tulun 
at Cairo (a»X).^ 876-879), that strong indivi- 
duahty had been acquired by that time. 

The last early instance that I shall quote 
occurs in the palace of Ukhaidir, discovered by 
Massignon in 1908, and by Miss Bell, indepen- 
dently, in 1909. An interesting example of our 
vaulting system is found in one room (Miss 
Bell’s Boom 32), in which the windows are not 
pierced, but simply blocked out (Fig. 12). This 
palace may be placed c. A.n.'750, 

The finest and most beautiful example to be 
found in the Middle East is undoubtedly Khan 
Orthma at Baghdad (Pig* 13), which will at once be recognised as having the closest possible affinity 
with the Hindola Mahal, indeed it would be difficult to find anywhere two interiors so nearly identical. 
Dieulafoy and General De Beyli6* attribute this building to the twelfth century, and Baron von 
Oppenheim says that it doubtless belongs to the times of the Khalifatef (ended a.d. 1258). I find, 
however, that Commander J. F. Jones, who saw it in 1846, states that it bears the date 758 (=A.n. 
1856-7).^ This is the year in which the Merjaniyeh Mosque was built, of which Khan Orthma forms 
part of the endowment. Perhaps the dating inscription may have since disappeared. 

Begarding the data of the Hindola Mahal, Capt. Barnes states § that it cannot be fixed with 
exactitude, as no inscriptions were discovered during the repairs, and he had not succeeded in finding a 
specific reference to it in any history. He considers it, however, to be one of the earliest Muhammadan 
buildings at MSndui This is probable for two reasons, (a) its sloping walls which recall fourteenth- 
century buildings at Delhi, (6) the fact that a large number of the facing stones bear on their iimer 

sides the images of Hindu gods or remains 
of Hindu ornament^ while broten images 
were found mixed indiscriminately with 
the rubble core. He suggests that the 
building which it most resembles in its 
sloping walls and decorative features is the 
tomb of Muhammad Tughlaq at Delhi 
(d. 1324). However, I do not think we need 
assume that it is quite as old as that. 
First, one would expect the style of a 
provincial building to lag some forty or 
fifty years behind that of the capital ; 
secondly, the tomb of Muhammad 
Tughlaq is the very earliest in Delhi with 
sloping walls ,* there are several later 

Eig. 13. khak Obthma. BaghdXd. examples which may have influenced the 

Prom Sarre, ArohaeoloaUch-e RHm, W^P. 224, Vol, lii., pi. li, (2). Mandu architect. 


* Prome et Samarra^ p, 33. 

t V<m MiUelmeer zum Persiachen Golf, Band II., p. 241. 
t Memoir on the Province of Baghdad, Selections from the 


Records of the Bombay Grovemment, No. XBHI. — ^New 
Series, p. 315. 

§ Conservation at Mandu and Bhftr. A, 8, Ind., Annual 
Report, 1903-4, p. 31. 
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This view receives further support from the historical evidence. Mandu was finally conquered 
by the Muhammadans in 1305, and was ruled by governors appointed from Delhi until Dilawar Khan 
declared himself independent in 1401. Like his predecessors, Dilawar Khan, although he spent several 
months of the year at Mandu, resided at Dhar, and Mandu only became the capital on the accession of 
Hushang (1405'-! 434). Although.- Mandu owed most of its splendour to Hushang, we know from 
inscriptions that Dilawar Khan also erected buildings there, viz. : the Tarapur Gate* and the mosque 
named after him. This mosque, f as well as the Lat Masjid at Dhar, built by him in 1405, are both con- 
structed, like the Hindola Mabal, of Hindu remains. I think, therefore, on historical and archaBological 
grounds, that the Hindola Ma^ial was. probably built in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, either 
by Dilawar Khan or Hushang, the chances being in favour of the former. 

Before closing I give here (Pig. 14) an interesting example of an aiwan vaulted in this fashion.^: 
This building stands at Maohi, near Hauzdar, on the trade'route through Seistan, and was perhaps built 
about 1600 A.n. 

♦ Zafar Hasan, The, Imcriptions of Dhar , and Mdndii : f Barnes (Capt. E.), Dhar and Mandu: Journ. Bombay 

Epigraphia Indo-MosUmicaj 1909-10, pp. 18, 19. Branch of the Roy. Asiatic Bociety^ VoL XXI., p. 384. 

J Tate (G. P.), Seistan^ plate to face p. 136. 


r‘ 



Eig. 14. Aiwan in the Ruined Palace at Maohi, near HauzdAr, 
ON THE Trade Boutk. 
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CECIL CLAUDE BBEWEE. 

In the death of Cecil Brewer we as architects have 
suffered a special loss. He had developed quite 
reroarkahle powers — a balance of the practical and 
the reflective — ^but they were necessarily in partial 
abeyance during these last terrific years of war. If 
he had lived and work had come to him — he was one 
to whom work did come — he certainly would have 
made important contributions to the new era of 
building that must be before us — the Reconstruction 
period. 

It must be more than twenty-five years since I first 
knew Brewer, and he seems always to have been the 
same : eager and friendly and possessed of unsus- 
pected powers- — powers of thinking, of expression, of 
organisation, of drawing, construction and design. 

This note is being written away from all references 
and sources of information, but I believe that Mr. 
Dunbar Smith was his partner from the first and that 
their earliest considerable work was the House of the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement in Bloomsbury. This 
was a very able piece of arrangement and packing of 
parts together. I remember feeling astonished that so 
mnch “ interior ’’ could be got into so little space. 
Smilar power of planning — ^in this case rearrange- 
ment — ^is shown in the Ladies’ Club in Dover Street. 
Again, in the plans for reorganising a large country 
house, which he showed me early this year, the 
greatest skill appeared in opening out a congested com- 
plex of rooms and of letting light and air into dark 
passages and back staircases. The most accessible 
example of Mr, Brewer’s work is Messrs. Heals’ new 
premises in Tottenham Court Road. Here endless 
problems of planning and lighting must have arisen in 
attaching the new part to the intricate mass of existing 
buildmgs, but it was done in a most masterly way. 
The frontage is a very sound piece of work : dignified, 
direct and modem, without afiectation of austerity. 

Eight or ten years ago Messrs. Smith & Brewer 
obtained the commission for the Cardifi Museum in 
competition; again there was a skilful solution of 
the highly technical problem. About the same time 
Brewer made a special study of museums, libraries and 
picture galleries in Europe. Subsequently he visited 
the United States on a similar errand, the Institute 
granting him the Godwin Bursary as a contribation 
towards the expenses of his inquiry.* He enjoyed 
this visit greatly and made many friends, notably 
with Messrs. Cram and Goodhue, then partners. 
He much appreciated American works, ways and 
persons, and some of his impressions were recorded 
in a Paper read at the Institute on Ms return.f An 
abundance of valuable observations and reflections 
must, however, remain hidden in Ms notebooks, and 
I wonder whether it might not be possible from these 
sources to expand the Institute paper into a book on 

* 3kCr. Brewer’s connection with the Institute began in 1896, when he 
was awarded the Pugin Studentship. He was elected Bellow in 1906. 

t '‘American Museum Buildings,” Jhuhnai. RJ.B.A., 12th April 1913. 


public galleries ; we badly need books of reference on 
the main classes of buildings. When we get to work 
again the R.I.B.A. might well make the collection of 
suitable material for this purpose one of its objects. 
A purpose like this would vitalise the Meetings and 
the Journal. More recently the authorities at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, confided to Messrs. 
Smith & Brewer the preparation of a scheme for the 
extension of that fine work. 

During the last few years of his life Mr. Brewer 
gave much of his time to the formation and conduct 
of the Design and Industries Association, the pur- 
pose of which is to try to foster an appreciation of 
English powers of design, especially for production of 
industrial wares by machinery. In the ominous 
summer of 1914 an exhibition was organised in Ger- 
many to show the advances made in the mechanically 
produced pseudo Arts and Crafts. The German 
Government had kept an observant agent here W’^ho 
made a thorough study of our handiwqrk Arts and 
Crafts exMbitions and, at the time 'when they were 
being neglected out of existence, his countrymen laid 
hold of the ideas with the intention of turning them 
to account in German commerce. A Werhhund was 
formed — ^an association of artists, producers and dis- 
tributors, to make German goods more attractive in 
an international sense. Professor Neumann, the 
leading economical authority in Germany, gave his 
strong support to the movement, a movement, indeed, 
wMch romped along leaping and abounding ; while, 
so far as I know, no economist of the English sort had 
ever said ‘‘ Arts and Crafts ” or “ Design ” in Ms life. 
Many of our designers were invited semi-ofi5.cially to 
come and see that German tradesmen appreciated the 
fact that design was an element in goods wMch might 
prove of supreme importance. The cost of inateriMs 
being pretty constant, if a fashion in demand could be 
induced for certain kinds of convenient shapes, taking- 
colours and patterns, they would be ready to supply 
such on demand. | 

A small group of friends who visited the exhibition 
(I was not one) were greatly impressed by what they 
saw, and Brewer gave Mmself with generous devotion 
to the formation of the new English Society. He took 
up the duties of Honorary Secretary and for weeks 
together worked at it almost constantly, all the early 
meetings being held at his London residence. ^ As 
obviously disinterested, a giver and not a gainer, 
Brewer was an invaluable asset to the Society. 

Brewer had the international sense also in regard 
to arcMtecture. What was being done in Europe and 
America greatly interested him ; for years he had 
kno-wn of the German attack ” for the lead in 
architecture, and he wanted to wake us up to tMs also. 
He had collected a large store of photographs of 
German buildings, and some months after the war 
torrent was released he arranged for a lecture on them 
at the Association. He invited — or ordered — me to 
prepare the words wMle he supplied the lantern slides. 
It suited his method of propaganda that someone else 
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should be the voice, but the design was his, and he 
spoke admirably in the following discussion. His 
debating accomplishments were among my surprises. 

As an architect he had the sense of public service 
and he firmly seized the principles that fitness for 
function/’ adequate finish ” and “ quality for 
price/’ texts of the new Association, should be 
brought to bear in architectural designing with all 
their implications. He early saw the feeble futility of 
“ period designing.” 

All the time I have known him he was delicate and 
subject to attacks of severe illness — ^rheumatic fevers, 
pleurisy, and then heart weakness. We, his friends, 
got to think that illness was just his way of living. 
He recuperated so quickly and his spirits so soon 
rekindled that only his guarding wife can have con- 
stantly realised how serious it ail was. He was slight, 
youthful-looking, and for long an invalid : it is 
difficult to think of Cecil Brewer as a leader — ^yet he 
led. The end may be told in the words of a letter from 
another architect friend : “ Cecil Brewer passed away 
on Saturday the 10th. He had suddenly become 
weaker about a week before, but they thought — as he 
did himself at first — ^that he might get over it ; but it 
was otherwise ordained, and he faced the inevitable 
with great courage and fearlessness and simply went 
over peacefully and quietly. He was conscious almost 
to the last. He is another bright, clever spirit that has 
left us before his energies flagged. In fact, it was that 
restless energy of Ms that exhausted his remaining 
strength : in the end his mind could not rest and it 
wore his feeble body out. We are all very sorry and 
we shall miss him very much.” All his friends will 
indeed miss him very much ; he was a gallant man. 
25ih August, 1918. W. R. Lethaby [/.]. 


WAR MEMORIALS : PLEA FOR ERECTION 
OF IDEAL SCHEMES. 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., 
First Commissioner of H.M. Works. 

[From the Pall Mall Gazette, 26 Aug. 1918.] 

I have no doubt that the subject of war memorials 
is one to which more and more public attention will 
be directed in the concluding stages of the war. 

The national desire to commemorate in a suitable 
manner the sacrifices which have been made by those 
who laid down their lives for their country is universal. 
Great the cause was and great the sacrifice has been, 
so the memorials should be great in the real sense of 
the word — not necessarily in magnitude, but in 
beauty. It will be very unfortunate if, when victory 
comes, the country is to be covered by the art of the 
monumental mason, only too familiar in our grave- 
yards, with the forms of war monument atrocities 
with wMch Germany covered herself after 1870. 

There is, however, to my mind, a great danger to be 
avoided when the erection of the war memorials is 


being considered. The danger is that all who are 
inclined will immediately apply 
■■ what they regard as suitable war 
memorials. The tendency to confuse philanthropy, 
utility, and art is so often disastrous to the production 
of something really fine. Wings of hospitMs, baths, 
libraries, etc., etc., all excellent civic objects which 
require maintenance, do not for that reason become 
memorials of a great historic event or suitable emblems 
of the great sacrifices that have been made. We must 
see that whatever form war memorials take — and 
they will assume many forms — they shall really make 
plain to all generations and to all people for what 
purpose they were erected and what they com- 
memorate. 

A war is being fought for a great ideal— the liberty 
of the world — and the memorials must succeed in 
embodying this ideal. Of course, locality, site, sur- 
roundings, and local associations must all be carefully 
regarded. It might be possible to have some central 
idea on the lines, perhaps, of beautiful market crosses, 
which are to be seen in many of the older towns. To 
attempt by such means to obtain a united scheme 
emblematic of the universal sacrifice of the nation in 
stereotyped form could, or should, be adopted. The 
Royal Academy recently had a conference on this 
subject, in which I took part, and have, I believe, 
formed a very strong committee of eminent architects 
and sculptors, who will be prepared to assist in an 
advisory capacity local authorities and others con- 
templating the erection of war memorials. This is 
undoubtedly a movement entirely in the right direc- 
tion, for it will enable the best geniuses of our time to 
find real expression and to prevent any flagrant 
breach of taste being perpetrated. A Committee of 
the Houses of Parliament has already been considering 
the question of a war memorial to be erected to its 
fallen members and members’ sons, to the officials of 
both Houses of Parliament, and their sons also. The 
commission for the memorial has been entrusted to 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A., and will be 

placed under the great window just inside the p)ublic 
entrance to the House of Commons, and facing West- 
minster Hall. 

Of course, the Imperial War Museum, when it 
comes to be erected, and the other museums through- 
out the country, such as that to be established in 
Scotland, will naturally of themselves be permanent 
records of the great endeavour of the nation, for 
enclosed within their walls will be a perpetual remem- 
brance of the activities of the country during the war. 
While not in themselves symbolic monuments of the 
war, but rather illustrations of the events to commemo- 
rate all that has been suffered and endured, the 
buildings will lend themselves very naturally to com- 
bination with monuments of a sculptural character. 
In fact, the combination would be an ideal to be 
achieved — ^the artist expressing in the monument in 
the most beautiful form the symboled essence of ail 
the great sacrifices made for the triumphant victory, 
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tKe building containing representations of all that has 
contributed to make victory possible, 

I feel certain that to this almost sacred question 
earnest and reverent consideration will be given, and 
that neither artistic efiorts nor the means to carry 
them out* will be stinted when the time comes ; and I 
have little doubt that the country will demand from 
the Government some great national monument which 
will express to all time and generations its profound 
gratitude and devotion to those countless numbers 
who gladly gave their lives that it could live. 


KEVIEWS. 

CEMENTS AND PLASTERS. 

The Setting of Cements and Plasters. Transactions of the 

Faraday Society, V6L XIF., Pari 1, 1918. 8uo. 5s. 6d. 

net. [Faraday Socieityf 82 Victoria Street^ Westminster.] 

Since its introdkction in 1850, Portland cement has 
become one of the moat important of structural 
materials. The elect of persistent mechanical 
testing, and improvements in grinding and burning 
has been that the conditions necessary for securing a 
high and uniform quality are well understood. The 
general adoption of a standard spedfication in recent 
years has tended to cheapness and trustworthiness. 
Meanwhile the chemistry of cements has made slower 
progress and there is controversy as to fundamental 
points in the theory of the causes, of setting. Pre- 
vented from initiating a research by the circumstances 
of the time, the Faraday Society secured a valuable 
series of papers by some of the chief authorities on the 
chemistry of cements. It would not be becoming in 
one who is not a chemist to intervene in the dispute, 
especially as some of those who took part in the dis- 
cussion declared themselves to be neutrals. But a 
rough indication can be given of the nature of the 
controversy. 

It is agreed that the setting of the simpler cements, 
such as plaster of Paris, is essentially a recombination 
with water of the dehydrated gypsum and the forma- 
tion of a mass of interlacing crystals. The constitu- 
tion of other cements, such as Portland cement, is 
much more complex, and about them there is a difier- 
ence of view. Professor H. le Ohatelier is the advocate 
of a crystalline theory of setting. He supposes the 
anhydrous constituents of burned cement in contact 
with water, to be more soluble than the same 
hydrated compounds. Hence when mixed with 
water they form a supersaturated solution from 
which the hydrated compounds rapidly crystallize. 
As this liberates water the action is progressive. 
The entanglement of the crystals causes the solidity 
of the mass. Mr. Rankin, of the Geophysical 
Laboratory, U.S.A., where extensive researches have 
been made, and others, attribute great importance to 
the formation in setting of amorphous colloidal mate- 
rial cementing the individual grains together. His 
view is that the tricalcic silicate hardens and develops 
the greatest strength in a limited time due to the gela- 


tinous hydrated silica released when this compound is 
mixed with water. 

In a paper by Mr. Blount the methods of determin- 
ing setting time are discussed and it is pointed out 
that setting time is necessarily observed in neat 
cement but that this is only obscurely related to 
setting time of concrete. 

M. Deny and Mr. Lewis described tests on the addi- 
tion of slag to cement, and contended that 30 per cent, 
of slag regulates the setting time and improves the 
strength. But Mr. West and others in the discussion 
consider the addition of slag to be in general disad- 
vantageous and in some cases dangerous. 

In a paper by Mr. Dibdin an account is given of 
work done for the Science Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
on the composition and strength of mortars. Ancient 
mortars contained a larger proportion of lime than is 
permissible in modern practice. The early builders 
used a ratio of lime to aggregate of 1 : 2, and he 
deduces that the rush after economy is responsible for 
a falling off in quality. Further, in some cases it was 
found that, contrary to ordinary precepts, an advant- 
age was gained by adding a proportion of clay. 

In an interesting discussion various results of prac- 
tical experience were described. Mr. Garde stated 
that the mortar used by Sir Christopher Wren at St. 
PauFs was extraordinarily good, otherwise the struc- 
ture would have been in jeopardy, but that he de- 
pended too much on the strength of the mortar. He 
also gave instances of the danger from expansion of 
cement, a danger which should not be present with 
modern cement. Mr. Caroe expressed the opinion 
that the ordinary and casual use of cement by local 
builders in repairing old buildings is dangerous. He 
now refuses to allow cement to be used in ancient 
buildings where the face of the cement is, exposed to 
the atmosphere. 

As to the use of slag, Mr. Davis stated that some 
contractors found it cheaper in the end to pay the 
price of unadulterated cement than to contend with 
the delays in hardening which often attend the use of 
cements adulterated with slag. 

W. C. Unwin [Hon. A.]. 

^Tlffi JI^AGE IN THE VALLEY.’’ 

T>ulwi^ ISistof^ and Romance. ?A.D. 967-1916. By 

f Fdwin T. Badly F.R.I.B.A.y an Fstates and College 
Governor of Alleyn's College of God's GifV 8vo. 
Lond. 1917. [Bickers <fc Son, Ltd., Charles ^SlreeU 
^Hay market f 8. W.] 

At the foot of the northern slopes of the Sydenham 
and Norwood hills lies the hamlet of Dulwich. 
Though but five miles from Charing Cross, and not- 
withstanding considerable changes and development 
during the last fifty years, it retains much of its 
original rural character and old-world picturesque- 
nesa. The woodlands and groves of Dulwich and the 
immediate neighbourhood are the legacy of centuries ; 
many of its houses, with their delightful old gardens, 
have been the homes of generations ; its quaint 
village street, with the group of buildings com- 
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prising the old College and chapel, and the picture 
gallery, are reminiscent of past ages ; the Toll- 
house and gate, still in being on the road now known 
as College Boad, have existed for over a century, 
and within short distance of it stood by the roadside 
a mill, adjacent to a large pond, and amidst a group 
of ancient brick and weather-boarded cottages. 
The mill has gone, but the pond, still known as 
“ The Mill Pond,’^ and some of the cottages remain. 
The Pilgrim Way to Canterbury lay through Dulwich, 
and its track is marked to-day by one of the principal 
roads, which until recent years was a wooded lane, 
winding through meadows, bounded by hedgerows, 
and with a running brook by its side. 

The Manor of Dulwich has a history dating back 
to A.D. 967, when it was owned by King Eadgar, after- 
wards by Earl Harold, William the Conqueror, and 
a succession of kings until, under Henry VIIL, it 
passed into private hands, and in 1605 was purchased 
by Edward Alleyn, an eminent actor, a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, and proprietor of various theatres on 
the south of the Thames. In Dulwich he founded 

Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift.” It is to-day better 
known as Dulwich College, and holds a high place 
amongst the great public schools of England. 

Of this history, carried down to present times, Mr, 
Hall writes in concise and interesting narrative in the 
book undet review. The scope and aim of the book 
are best described in the author’s own words — 
viz., “ to give in outline the history of the intimate 
connection of Dulwich with the Crown, the Church, 
and with other parts of London ; of the origin and 
growth of the great educational foundation with 
which its name is identified, and the atmosphere in 
which it was ’conceived ” ; also some impressions of 
the locality, its architecture and its picture gallery. 

As an Estates and College Governor, Mr. Hall has 
an intimate knowledge of his subject, and a keen 
interest in it. He has had special opportunities of 
reference to authorities and original records — of 
which he appears to have industriously availed him- 
self, to the advantage and edification of his readers. 

In connection with the subject of the building of 
the old College it is interesting to learn that Alleyn — 
notwithstanding his personal intimacy with Inigo 
Jones-elected to be his own architect. A touch of 
piquancy is found in the sequel as recorded in the 
ancient chronicles, wherein it is found that within a 
few years of the completion of the building ‘Hhe 
steeple fell and the Tower had to be replaced.” Amd 
a little later a wing had fallen, and had to be rebuilt. 
And yet a little later, Ye porch with ye Txeasu^ 
Chamber, etc., tumbled doun to ye ground.” Herein 
surely lies a moral which every architect will cordially 
endorse. 

The picture gallery attached to the old College was 
designed by Sir John Soane, and was erected for the 
purpose of housing and exhibiting the valuable collec- 
tion of pictures which by extraordinary good fortune 
had come into the possession of the College. The 


collection comprises works of many of the old masters, 
and some of the finest examples of the Dutch, Elemish 
and Spanish schools. How the collection was ac- 
quiredis narratedin this book, and photographic repro- 
ductions of several of the pictures are added, together 
with views of subjects of interest in the locality. 

The name of Dulwich is dear to a very large com- 
munity — ^the thousands who, as scholars, have passed 
from the College and schools connected with the founda- 
tion to careers throughout the world ,* others coining 
from all parts of the world to visit the picture gallery ; 
and yet others who, either as residents or as visitors, 
have known the hamlet and its neighbourhood. Eor 
these, and for all who are interested in topographical 
histo:fy and the development of Greater London — 
and, indeed, for readers in general — ^this little book will 
have an interest and will be warmly welcomed. 

A misprint occurs on page 20, whereby tbe date of 
tbe conveyance of the lands and buildings by Alleyn 
to the College is stated as 1630 ” ; it should he 1620. 
The error will doubtless be corrected in future issues. 

Wm. H. Atkin-Berby£[E.]. 

COERESPONDENCE. 

The Statutory Examinations, 

To the Editor^ Jouenal BJ.B.A-, — 

SiE, — The JouEKAL for August contains a letter 
from Old Surveyor ” suggesting that architects 
should “ go in for District Surveyoiships in London.” 
The position of District Surveyor, however, is by no 
means an enviable one at the present time, when the 
total gross receipts of aU the districts have fallen to 
considerably less than half of what they were before 
the war, and are stiU continuing to fall. District 
Surveyors are, as a class, even more seriously afieoted 
than other architects by the war. The latter can 
close their offices, and obtain other more ox less 
lucrative appointments ; whereas the District Sur- 
veyor cannot engage in other work, but must keep 
his office open at Ins own expense for the benefit of 
the public. Several District Surveyors have recently 
resigned their appointments, in some cases because 
the expenses exceeded the receipts, in others because 
the small balance left after paying tbeir expenses was 
not worth the trouble and responsibility involved. 
It should also be remembered that thirty years ago 
(the time to which your correspondent refers) the 
District Surveyor enjoyed private practice — a right 
now denied to him.— Yours faithfully, 

“A Disteicx Subveyoe.” 

A letter to the same efiect has been received from 
another District Surveyor, who adds: agree, 

however, that young architects, say under 4:0, would 
he very wise to pass the qualifpng examination, if 
only for the real insight into the Building Acts and 
construction (especially ferro-concrete construction as 
embraced in the Act of 1909) that must be acquired 
before they can qualify for the appointment. 
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After all no one can see the future, and no architect 
could fail to add greatly to his knowledge by tackling 
the examination and making himself qualified/’ 


Prisoners of War : Opportunities for Study. 

The following letter, addressed by Mr. Arthur Keen 
[J.J, Hon. Secretary of the Board of Architectural 
Education, to a prisoner of war in Germany anxious 
to utilise his opportunities for study whilst in captivity, 
gives information that may he useful to other archi- 
tectural students similarly situated : — 

Dear Sir, — ^Your letter of 7th September on the 
subject of Prisoners of War and their studies for the 
Institute Examinations has been handed to me, and I 
am glad to be able to give you the following informa- 
Hon. Any prisoner of war who wants books or 
materials fox carrying on his studies can get them by 
applying to Sir Alfred T. Davies, Hon. Director, 
Prisoners of War Scheme (Educational), Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, S.W.7. The Board of 
Architectural Education is prepared to take a very 
sympathetic view of any efforts made hy prisoners of 
war in connexion with their admission to the Insti- 
tute, and I think you may tell any you are interested 
in that if they would like to put before the Board a 
little outline of the work which they think they 
could do in the prison camp, as a substitute for the 
ordinary examination, it would have very careful and 
probably favourable consideration. I see no reason 
why a man should not, for instance, write a very 
capable thesis on almost any subject if he had access 
to a few books of the right kind, and he could pro- 
bably make designs for some subject that could be 
dealt with on comparatively small sheets of paper. 
At Ruhleben there is a regular system of University 
education, and I believe that about 200 men are 
acting as professors or instructors in various subjects. 
The matriculation and Board of Trade examinations 
have actually been conducted in the camp, and 
students have passed them. It occurs to me to suggest 
that some of these professors would very willingly 
set papers, say, in mathematics, hygiene, or other 
subjects, which the Board would be quite willing to 
recognise. I think that educational work is also 
going on in other camps. As far as admission to the 
Institute is concerned, you probably know that men 
who have served with the Colours are admitted if they 
have passed the Intermediate Examination or have 
been exemj)ted, and in the case of others a Special 
War Examination has been set up to take the place 
of the ordinary one. — Yours very truly, 

Arthur Keen. 


The Development of Birmingham. — We are asked to 
mention that copies of Mr. William Haywood’s book, (The 
Development of Birmingham, reviewed in the last issue, are 
to be had from Batsford’s, 94 High Hoi bom. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Fifty-fifth List. 

Fallen in the War. 

Cable, Lieut. James Sydney, Royal Garrison Artil- 
lery \Associ(ile\ Died on 5th September from 
an accidental gunshot wound. 

Hartmann, Lieut. Charles Herbert, Royal West 
Ken.t Regiment [Associate]. Killed in action on 
2nd July. 

Lieut. Hartmann, who was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1914, was the younger son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus Hartmann, of 14, Kensington Square, W. (for- 
merly of Weybridge, Surrey). He was educated at Ban- 
stead and Charterhouse, afterwards studying architecture 
at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, Paris, and with the late John 
Belcher, R.A., in London. On the outbreak of war he 
joined the Artists’ Rifles, and subsequently obtained his 
commission in the Royal West Kent Regiment. He was re- 
ported missing on 2nd July last, and is now known to have 
been killed in action on that date. He took part in a suc- 
cessful attack on 30th June, gaining the enemy trenches, 
and, on these being lost two days later, he at once organised 
a counter-attack, in which he was last seen leading has men. 
His commanding officer writes : — “*06 had not been with 
us long, but had already gained many friends, and I feel we 
have lost a very good officer.” 

Chalkley, Lieut. Thomas Henry, Machine Gun 
Corps [Student]. Killed in action at Croiselles 
on 29th August. 

Lieut. Chalkley, who was born in 1885, served his articles 
with Mr. C. G. Boutoher, and was afterwards in the office of 
Mr. W. Campbell Jones [F.]. He offered himself for service 
at the outbreak of war and subsequently, but was rejected 
four times, and finally was accepted in March, 191 A He 
was granted a obmmission in the Machine Gun Corps in 
September, 1917. He was in the Oambrai advance last 
November and had been in much heavy fighting this year. 

‘‘ A good officer and a good man,” his Colonel writesS ; “ he 
is a very great loss, and we shall miss him so much.” 

Distinctions. 

Halley, Capt. J. M., R.E. Mentioned in dispatches 
and promoted Major. 

Serving with the Forces. 

Intimation has been received that the following are 
serving, bringing the total, as far as information has 
reached the Institute, to 79 Fellows, 540 Associates, 
336 Licentiates, and 300 Students : — 
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Associates. 

Parkinson, C. E. L., Lieut., D.O.R.E. 

Mansfield, Leslie, Officers’ Cadet Wing, Royal Air Force. 
Spencer, Thos., Lieut., Royal Air Force. 

Jefferies, H. George, Royal Marine Engineers, 

Licentiates. 

Wright, 0., 2nd Lieut., A.S.O. 

Madgin, A. J., 2nd Lieut., A.S.C. 

Powis, O. P., 3rd A.M., R.A.F. 

Promotfons, 

Gordon, Corporal B, M. [A.], to 2nd Lieut., R.E. 

Bulmer, F. H. [A.], to 2nd Lieut., R.E., from R.A.M.C. 
Symmonds, 2nd Lieut. W. [A,], to Lieut., C.E.R.B. 
Brittan, 2nd Lieut. Harold William [A.], to Lieut., Worces- 
tershire Regiment. 

Ellison, Lieut. R. Hitching [Licentiate^ to Captain, 
R.A.M.C., Sanitary Section. 

Committee for the Fine Arts at Oxford University. 

All important statute has been promulgated in Congre- 
gation at Oxford University constituting a “ Committee 
for the Fine Arts.” The statute was proposed, on behalf 
of the General Board of Faculties, by Professor Arthur 
Thomson, who pointed out that its purpose was to promote 
an interest in the Fine Arts and to develop their study 
within the University. 

The Committee is made up of ex officio members, elected 
m^bers, and co-opted members. The ex officio members 
include the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, the Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, the Lincoln and Merton Professor of 
Archseology and Art, the Keeper of the Art Galleries, the 
Keeper of the Antiquarium, the Ruskin Master of Draw- 
ing, the Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, and the 
Keeper of the Hope Collection of Engravings, The elected 
members, four in number, are elected by the Boards of the 
Faculties of Literse Humaniores, Modem History, Mediseval 
and Modem Languages, and Natural Science respectively. 
A further six additional members may be co-opted. The 
elected and co-opted members of the Committee need not 
necessarily be members of the University, an option which 
provides the means w^hereby the University may be 
brought more intimately in touch with professional and 
expert opinion. 

The University has vested this Committee with certain 
powers and duties, amongst which may be noted the 

power to make arrangements for lectures and courses of 
instmetion to be given within the University, on the Pine 
Arts or subjects pertaining thereto.” The Committee has 
power, if it thinks fit, to submit to the General Board of 
the Faculties “ proposals for the institution of a Diploma or 
Certificates in the subjects under its control or for the 
promotion of these subjects by the introduction of other 
appropriate University examinations.” 

The view taken by the promoters of the Statute was that 
the University should concern itself mainly with the cul- 
tural aspects of Art as distinct from its profesrional and 
teoh^?'’.‘^1 other words, that the Univer- 
sity Id '■ ich courses, historical, theoretical, 

and philosophical, as would serve not only as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Art, but would tend towards a better 
appreciation of the aims and object of Art amongst edu- 
cated peoplel It is considered that such instruction on 
broad fines is bound to be useful to those who are ultimately 
to take up some branch of Art professionally, or in any way 
to interest themselves with soriousneas in its study and 


advancement, for it would tend to widen and deepen their 
outlook upon Art as a vital element in any oiviHsed com- 
munity, and thus to Hiik up together its various branches 
into a close and healthy relation with one another. 

For these reasons, and anxious to get as much as possible 
into touch with the principal centres of artistic practice 
and influence throughout the country, the Committee has 
appointed a sub-committee to make inquiries and collect 
information as to how best the University can promote the 
interests of Art by such means as appropriately lie within 
its domain. 

Unfortunately the financial resources of the University 
are likely for some time to come to be extremely limited, 
but it is possible that by the adoption of a co-operative 
policy ways and means may be found, either by private 
benefaction or individual help, to give effect to a well-oon- 
sideredT and effective scheme. 

Housing of the Working Classes in Scotland : 

Scottish Institute’s Competition, 

In view of the Government’s proposal to assist local 
authorities after the war to provide houses for the working 
classes, the Institute of Scottish Architects approached the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, suggesting the 
holding of an architectural competition formulated in such 
manner that there might be placed at the disposal of local 
authorities the best advice for designing suitable types of 
houses laid out and grouped in the most approved form 
with due regard to economy. The proposal was favour- 
ably received, and the Board have now authorised the 
Scottish Institute to promote such a competition under 
which architects may submit designs for various types of 
houses with lay-out plans showing the disposition and 
grouping. The conditions have been drawn up, and c opies 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 128, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

The competition, which is open to any British subject, 
is divided into three sections. The first two sections are 
for lay-out plans accompanied by designs of the types of 
houses described below. The third section is for the 
design of cottages for rural areas without a lay-out plan. 
The selection of designs in accordance with their merits 
will be made by a committee of selection appointed by 
the Local Government Board and consisting of Sir John 
J. Burnet, Mr. A. N. Paterson, Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, 
Professor S. D. Adshead, and Mr. James Thomson. 

A panel of architects whose designs are approved by the 
committee will be formed, and a list of the names on the 
panel will be furnished to local authorities preparing hous- 
ing schemes, with a recommendation from the Local 
Government Board that architects from the panel should 
be appointed to advise in carrying out such schemes. It 
is the intention of the Board that to the names thus 
selected they shall add, in consultation with the Institute 
of Scottish Architects and subject to the approval of the 
Committee of Selection, the names of architects whom they 
consider to be qualified who have not taken part in the 
competition owing to the fact that they are at present 
serving in H.M. Forces, or for other reasons. Premiums 
to the total value of £725 will be awarded for the most 
meritorious designs submitted. 

In Section I. houses of the four following types are 
asked for: — ^Type (a), Living room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, in two storeys ; Type (b), Living room, scullery, 
and three bedrooms, one of which is to be on the ground 
floor and suitable for use as a jjarlour, in two storeys ; 
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Type (c)> living room, scullery, parlour, and thro© bed- 
rooms, in two storeys ; Type (d), Two-storey flats, consist- 
ing of living room, scullery, and two or three bedrooms, 
with an independent entrance, the stairs to the upper flats 
being inside. 

Section 11. is for a scheme of tenement houses consisting 
of two types of houses with the following accommodation : 
— ^Type (a), Living room, scullery, and two bedrooms ; 
Type (&), living room, scullery, and three bedrooms. 
Adequate wash-house accommodation, drying greens, 
front and back gardens, children’s playgrounds, &c., must 
be provided. 

Section IIL is for a design of a cottage of one storey 
containing living room, scullery, and two bedrooms. 

Designs must be delivered not later than 30th Novem- 
ber, 1918. Competitors’ questions must be in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Scottish Institute not later than 
30th September, 1918. 

‘*The Architect”: Designs for a Title-piece. 

The proprietors of The Architect wish to obtain 
designs for a new title-piece for their front page and 
invite designs from the students of the various archi- 
tectural schools under the following conditions : — 

Designs to be drawn in pen and ink, and to be 
1 foot 2 inches long by 5| inches deep (twice the size 
of the actual heading). The designs to be sent to the 
Editor of The Archit^t^ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.O., on or before the 7th December. 

The designs to be on white paper and to be sent 
rolled with a sealed letter containing the name and 
address of the designer, which will be opened after the 
award is made. The lettering to be The Architect,” 
and under it in smaller type ^ A Journal of Structural 
and Decorative Art.” 

Erom the designs so submitted the proprietors and 
their editor will select seven designs and will award 
the following premiums : — 

Eor the stieoted design, 7 guineas, 

For the second, 3 guineas. 

For the nesi} best five designs, 1 guinea each. 

They will also publish the accepted design and some 
of the others in The Architect^ and will arrange. if 
possible for the exhibition of the designs submitted. 


OBITUARY. 

Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., of Clifton House, Castle 
Hill, Guildford, whose death was recently announced 
at the age of seventy-two, was elected an Assodate of 
the Institute in 1870, Fellow in 1877, and was placed 
on the list of Retired Fellows in 1909. He served his 
articles with Sir 6. Gilbert Scott, and remaiued with 
him for some years as assistant. He started practice 
in Godalroing, and afterwards had offices in London, 
first in New Bond Street and later in Chancery Lane. 
Among his works are houses for Sir Henry J. Holland, 
Mr. I. H. Foster, and Mr. W. B. Lushington ; Snow- 
denham Hall, Bramley, Surrey, for Mr. Robert 
Courage; Witmead, near Farnham, Surrey, for Colonel 


Davis ; All Saints’ Church, Norfolk Square, London i 
vicarage and schools at Busbridge, and various works 
of restoration at Saxby, Rotherfield, Witley, and 
Wickhambreux churches, and Godaiming Parish 
Church. He was the architect of various houses in 
Gloucestershire, Surrey, Essex, and Hants, his most 
recent work being the restoration of Borde Hill, Cuck- 
field, Sussex, for Colonel Stephenson Clarke. He 
took an active part in the work of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, being hon. secretary for Surrey, and serving 
on the Council for forty-two years. He was the 
author oiOld Cottage and Domestic Architecture in 8.W. 
Surrey (Guildford, 1889) and other works, and con- 
tributed to the Transactions of the Institute a Paper 
on the “ Auditorium of a Theatre,” and; “ Notes on 
Cottage Architecture ” [Journal, Yol. IV,, 3rdseries]. 

The late F. R. Farrow. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher [F.] writes : — I should like 
tb add one word afe to the loss the profession has 
suffered owing to the death of my old friend, Frederic 
R. Farrow. Mr. Percy Marks, in the July number of 
the Journal, gave a very sympathetic outline of 
Mr. Farrow’s career, to which I could add little of 
in erest. I first met Frederic Farrow when preparing 
many years agofortheR.I.B.A.Examinations. He was 
then in Craven Street, Strand, and his classes included 
a large proportion of the students of the day. I little 
thought that 1 should be associated with him later on 
in this kind of work, but that came about through my 
connection with King’s College. A man of vast and 
varied information, he was always willing to place his 
stores of knowledge at the disposal of his younger 
brethren. He was a true friend, and a number of 
architects, both amongst the older and younger 
members, will feel that in his passing they have lost a 
sympathetic confrere. 


NOTICES. 

The Assodateship : Special War Regulations for 
Candidates. 

The Council have panted the following temporary con- 
cessions to Students R.I.B. A. and others serving with the 
Forces who desire to qualify for Associateship R.I.B.A. : — 

(A) Special War Exemption for “ Students R.I.B. A.” 
who have served in the Forces. 

[B) Special War Examination for person^ flbt eligible for, 

or desirous of avmling themselves of (A), who have served 
in the Forces. * : 

Full particulars of the above may he had from the Secre- 
tary, 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

Particulars of the Examination of Licentiates wishing to 
qualify for FeUowsMp may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. The next Examination wiU be held January. 

The Statutory Examination^. 

Examinations of candidates wishing to qualify for the 
position of District Surveyor under tub London County 
Oounoil or Building Surveyor under Local Aui^horities wili 
be held by the Institute on 23rd, 24th, and 23th October. 
Applications must be sent in to the Secretary R.I.B. A., by 
9th October. 
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